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ADVERTISEMENT. 


The Committee appointed by the Royal Society to direct the publication of the 
Philosophical Transactions , take this opportunity to acquaint the Public, that it fully 
appears, as well from the council-books and journals of the Society, as from repeated 
declarations which have been made in several former Transactions^ that the printing 
of them was always, from time to time, the single act of the respective Secretaries, 
till the Forty-seventh Volume : the Society, as a Body, never interesting themselves 
any farther in their publication, than by occasionally recommending the revival of 
them to some of their Secretaries, when, from the particular circumstances of their 
affairs, the Ti'ansactions had happened for any length of time to be intermitted. And 
this seems principally to have been done with a view to satisfy the Public, that their 
usual meetings were then continued, for the improvement of knowledge, and benefit 
of mankind, the great ends of their first institution by the Royal Charters, and which 
they have ever since steadily pursued. 

But the Society being of late years greatly enlarged, and their communications 
more numerous, it was thought advisable that a Committee of their members should 
be appointed, to reconsider the papers read before them, and select out of them such 
as they should judge most proper for publication in the future Transactions ; which 
was accordingly done upon the 26th of March 1752. And the grounds of their 
choice are, and will continue to be, the impoitance and singularity of the subjects, or 
the advantageous manner of treating them ; without pretending to answer for the 
certainty of the facts, or propriety of the reasonings, contained in the several papers 
so published, which must still rest on the credit or judgement of their respective 
authors. 

It is likewise necessary on this occasion to remark, that it is an established rule of 
the Society, to which they will always adhere, never to give their opinion, as a Body, 
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vipm my subject^ either of Nature or Art, that ctunes before them. And therefoi^ 
the thmi&s, which are frequently proposed from the Chair, to be given to the authors 
of such papers as are read at their accustomed meetings, or to the persons through 
whose bands they received them, are to be considered in no other light than as a 
matter of civility, in return for the respect shown to the Society by those communi- 
cations. The like also is to be said with r^ard to the several projects, inventions, 
and curiosities of various kinds, which are often exhibited to the Society ; the authors 
whereof, or those who exhibit them, frequently take the liberty to report and even to 
certify in the public newspapers, that they have met with the highest applause and 
approbation. And therefore it is hoped that no regard will hereafter be paid to such 
reports and public notices , which in some instances have been too lightly credited, 
to the dishonour of the Society 
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PHILOSOPHICAL TKANSACTIONS 


I. On th£ Quantily and Quality of the Gases disengaged from the Thermal Spring which 
supplies the Kings Bath in the City of Bath, By Charles Daubeny, M,D.y 
F.R,S., Professor of Chemistry in the University of Oxford, 


Receded November 2, — ^Read December 19, 1833. 


In some remarks on a paper of Dr. John Davy’s, entitled " Notice on the Remains 
of the recent Volcano in the Mediterranean,” which were inserted in the last Part of 
our Transactions, I expressed my regret, that no accurate statement of the quantity 
of gas evolved in a given time from any thermal waters had been published, and inti- 
mated my intention to make this the subject of special examination, whenever suitable 
opportunities should occur. 

Accordingly, having in my former visits to Bath been struck with the copious evo- 
lution of gas from the centre of the principal of the hot springs of that city, I solicited 
from the gentlemen composing the Committee appointed to manage and regulate 
them, leave to institute such experiments as appeared to me desirable on the spot ; 
and having obtained from them the requisite facilities for so doing, I determined to 
collect and measure the gas evolved, repeatedly, during a period sufficiently extended 
to enable me to fix with tolerable precision its average amount, and to ascertain, 
whether any greater diurnal variation in its quantity could be detected, than what 
might be fairly set down to errors of manipulation, or to oscillations in the quantities 
discharged extending over a wider range of time, than that during which it might be 
found convenient to protract the period of each observation. 

Anticipating, also, that a variation might be discovered, I carried on during the 
same period a corresponding register of the leading conditions of the atmosphere as 
to pressure, temperature and humidity, in order to learn, whether any connexion could 
be traced between these and the quantities of gas evolved. 

I likewise examined, on several occasions, the quality of the gas emitted, not only 
in order to fix with greater exactness its actual composition, but likewise to leam, 
whether any variation in these respects could be perceived during the course of my 
observations. 

The Bath waters arise from three distinct sources, or springs, contiguous to each 
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otbar, wMcb SBpj^y respectively the King^s Bath, the Hot Bath, and the Cross Bath. 
In addition to the above, which belong to the Corporation, there is likewise said 
to be another spring of water, which supplies the Kingston Baths, the property of an 
individual. 

Of these by fer the most copious is the first-named, which fills the King’s Bath and 
the Queen’s Bath annexed ; it gives out in a regular and unremitting stream no less 
than 126 gallons of water per minute, and in nine hours replenishes the whole area of 
these two baths, when emptied, to the height of forty-six inches. 

The evolution of gas takes place chiefly from this spring, the quantity discharged 
by the Hot and Cross Baths being comparatively insignificant ; for I found that the 
latter of these, which, of the two, is considered to yield the most, disengaged no more 
than about twelve cubic inches a minute at the time I attempted to estimate it. 

I therefore confined my inquiry to the King’s Bath, from the centre of which gas 
rises in great quantities, whilst it is also given off in a slighter degree and in a more 
irregular manner, from the various holes and crevices, that exist in the stone pavement 
of the bath throughout the whole extent of the area embraced by it. 

To foim an exact estimate of the amount of the gas which escapes from these minor 
lateral spiracles, would have been an irksome and difficult task ; but I ascertained, that 
it bore but a very small proportion to that discharged from the centre, and from 
a certain distance round it, being in the one case emitted in bursts at uncertain but 
distant intervals, in the other proceeding in a current as regular and unintennitting 
as the spring itself. 

I therefore attempted to do no more, than collect that portion of the gas which finds 
its way upwards, from an area round the centre of the bath, about twenty feet in 
dimneter’**' : and in order to accomplish this, I contrived a funnel-shaped apparatus, 
which for brevity’s sake I shall in the rest of this paper call the Shield, consisting of 
several sheets of iron riveted together, and rendered airtight by means of white lead 
interposed between the seams of the joints, so that there might be no means of escape 
for the gas detained under the lower surface of the shield, except at its centre, w’here 
an aperture of two inches in diameter was left, towards which it would be conducted, 
and thus find a ready vent. Tlie apertures in the pavement of the bath within the 
area above specified, which the shield was not large enough to cover, were cai'efully 
stopped up either with corks or tow, covered over with boards, which by means of 
weights were made to press closely upon the surface of the pavement. 

The apparatus being thus arranged, it was easy, by placing inverted jars of suitable 
dimensions filled with water over the central orifice, to collect and measure the gas 
that might escape within a given period. 

The iron shield being six feet square, and therefore from its size somewhat unwieldy, 
it was found convenient to erect a kind of temporary framework of wood, from which 
the apparatus, when not in use, might be suspended out of the way of bathers. 

* See the ground {dan of the hath. 
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TIds consist^ of four upright posts, fixed by means of cords to opposite angl^ 
the handcraft which separates the c^tral pmtion of the King’s Bath from its sides ; 
these posts being connected together by planks extending from one to the <^her, and 
resting boiizontally on the tops of each. 

This framework served as a point of attachment to the pulleys by means of which 
the iron shield was raised and depressed ; and it at the same time enabled me to cover 
over that portion of the bath in which my operations were conducted^ with an awning, 
to serve both as a protection from the weather, and as a screen from observation. 

In this manner I was enabled to carry on my experiments for the period of a 
month, without being any hindrance to others, and with comparative ease to myself 
and my assistants, choosing a time of day after the hours of bathing were concluded, 
when the water was comparatively low, which, as the bath is emptied regularly once 
a day, and afterwards replenished from the spring at the uniform rate of nearly six 
inches per hour, could always be reckoned upon at a similar time in the afternoon. 

On one occasion, however, I caused the water to be kept low during the space of 
twenty-four hours, in order to satisfy myself that there was no materiul deviation from 
the mean quantity of gas evolved each day, at the particular period that had been 
commonly selected ; and for this purpose I collected the gas at intervals of about six 
hours, namely on Saturday at 1 p.m., again at 6 in the evening, again about mid- 
night, again at 7 o’clock on Sunday morning, and lastly at noon of the same day. 
Finding, however, a greater variation between the quantity collected at the same hour 
on the two successive days, than between that obtained at different hours of the same 
day, I saw no advantage in departing ^ain from the usual routine. 

Theic might be more reason for suspecting, that the periods to which each obser- 
vation extended were not sufficiently long to secure a fair average ; and fearing that 
this might have been the case in the first trials, I gradually prolonged the duration 
of them from five to fifteen minutes: so that the time occupied in the experiments 

amounted altogether to more than four hours. 

If it be objected, that this period even might have been too short to insure exact 
results, I may reply, that the correspondence which is fi-equently to be traced between 
the amount obtained on two or even three successive days, affords in itself a pre- 
sumption, that the numbers given fiirnish in general a pretty fair expression of the 
mean quantity of gas emitted every minute from the spring. 

Assuming this to be the case, it would appear from the sum total of the observa- 
tions recorded, that the quantity of gas evolved averages 264 cubic inches, or, 
rejecting obseiwation 3rd, (which was noted at the time as of doubtful accuracy, on 
account of some defect in the apparatus subsequently remedied,) 267 cubic inches 

each minute. , , 

The largest quantity ever obtained in the course of one minute appears to nave 

been 530 cubic inches; the smaUest in the same time, 80: but if we take the mean 
of the observations, we shall find, that the quantity usuaUy varied from 339 to 207, so 
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tlbAt OH 011 average tbe volume of gas evolved difiered between one minute and others 
as IB BO, or about one third, whilst the extreme variation was as 3 to 20, or 
four times as great. 

By comparing together periods of five minutes, the difference between one obser- 
vation and another will be found greatly reduced, the greatest variation being no 
more than as 14 to 20, the mean only 10 to 20, as I have calculated by referring to 
my original notes, and taking at hazard eleven observations, each extending to ten 
minutes, and comparing the amount of gas obtained in the former half with that in 
tbe latter half of the time. 

I conceive, therefore, we may be warranted in calculating, on the above data, that 
no less tiian 223 cubic feet of gas are usually disengaged in the space of twenty-four 
hours from this souice alone ; and, large as this amount may appear, we have positive 
testimony* * * § that it was as constantly taking place almost a century and a half ago ; nor 
is there much re^on to doubt that it may have continued in an equally unintermitting 
flow from the earliest periods at which the springs were known : the analogy, indeed, 
of other thermal waters leading us to conclude, that the evolution of gas is a phe- 
nomenon as intimately connected with the constitution of the waters as the presence 
of a definite quantity of certain saline ingredients, or the possession of a particular 
temperature ; both which, it is probable, continue unaltered during periods, histori- 
cally speaking, of long duration. 

Dr. Clarke has shown'^, that the hot springs which gush out from the foot of the 
limestone precipices of Mount (Eta at the pass of Thermopylae, retain at this moment 
a temperature of 1 1 1°, which probably is as high as that belonging to them in the times 
of ancient Greece ; and, what is more to the point, the boiling up of gaseous bubbles, 
which this traveller ascertained to be owing to tbe escape of sulphuretted hydrogen 
from the springs, would seem to be noticed by Sophocles, who, if we adopt Dr. 
Clarke’s ingenious interpretation of the passage referred to makes a poetical use 
of the phenomenon in his Trachiniae. 

Thus, too. Dr. Holland detected, at a spot on the coast of Albania, the escape 
of carbnretted hydrogen, probably on the precise spot where the ancient writers 
de^ribe a Nympheura, or a place where, owing to this cause, a perpetual flame was 
observed to rise§: and the baths of Bithynia, described by a poet of the time of 


* Gtidot, who wrote on the Bath waters in 1696^ speaking of the ochreons sediment thrown np by the 
spring, says ; ochra hie cum scaturigine regi^ erumpens jugiter, perenni ebuUitionis motu^ ita elaboratur, ut 
tahnlis affixa pictoriam mmnletur.** 
t IVarels, voL iv. p. 248. 

X He causes Dbiawiha to relate, that some of the wool stained with the blood of the Centaur Nesbus, feUing 
upon the Trachinian plain, in a place where the sun’s rays were the most fierce, there boiled up from tbe earth 
frothv bubbles, . 

eK bb ytjSf vdev 

TrpovKeir*, dyaCeovn Bpop^bets SopuocLis Trachiniae, Ters. 701. (Ed. Bawes.) 

§ See HoLiiANu’s Travels in Greece and Albania. 
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JoOTNiAN* as dischargiiig a babbUag ftaid’f*, which (as nmy be gath^^ from 
anotl^r passage of the same poem^,) £^pemfed to boil op, owing to the escape of 
babbles of sulphuretted hydrogen, are stiU found to be itnpr^ated with this same 
gaseous ingredient^. 

To return to the case of the Bath waters, thei*e is no evidence, that it has at any 
time been the practice to cool them down artihcially, before they were employed for 
bathing ; and hence it seems fair to conclude, that they never, since the earliest period 
at which they have been known, were hotter than they are now, their present tempe> 
rature probably approaching the highest point which the human body can sustain 
without inconvenience. From the permanency of the temperature, therefore, we may 
be led to presume that of the other propeities which at present characterize the 
spring. 

It may also be alleged, that geology supplies us with examples of hot springs, of 
many distinct epochs ; some, like that of Castellamare near Naples, connected with 
the volcano there existing ; others, like that of Mount Dor in Auvergne, with vcdcanos 
long extinct, but which yet are not more remote than the tertiary period at farthest ; 
whilst a third class, like those of Bath and Buxton, probably are of a much gi’eater 
antiquity. Yet in all these cases the same evolution of nitrogen is observed ; so that 
we are not at liberty to consider this, as a phenomenon resulting from any one parti- 
cular period in the existence of a mineral spring, but as one continuing in it from first 
to last, or at least during a space of time of very extended duration. 

Perhaps we shall best explain this regular and long-continued evolution of elastic 
fluid from the bowels of the earth, by supposing a large amount of these gases to be 
pent up in some cavern existing in a rock, which is seated at a great depth below the 
surface, and which had been heated at some former period by volcanic action. 

If such a mass of rock were of considerable dimensions, and consisted of materials 
which slowly transmitted heat, we might suppose its external portions to cool far 
more rapidly than the internal ones ; in which case, the former contracting upon the 


♦ Patxlus Silentiaeius (viz. Silence-keeper in the imperial palace at Constantinople). See Behitck’s Ana- 
lecta, vol. iii. p. 94, a poem entitled eis ra ev Oepfia, 

f ovTta vpoiikBe 7rd<rt 

TO BepfiojiXvtrTov ^ei&pov, 

'iTrrroKpftTtfs ai/»vxos, 
re\yijs dvev TaXifvos. 

** *T was thus the hot bubbling fluid issued for the benefit of mankind, an inanimate Hifpocbateb, a Galen 
untaught by art.” 

X Thus he supports his theory as to the cause of this and other thermal waters, by alleging the mephitic 
offensive stench which accompanies them : 

yap cffTiv, oJBcu, 
fivSwffat SvffTPOOvffa, 
rparoy re fxapTvpavffa. 

§ See, in Walpole’s Memoirs on Greece and Turkey, a notice of these q>rings by the traveller Bbowns. 
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latter^ and tbas creating a pressure upon ti^ contents of its included cavity, would 
prove tiie nteai^ of propdling a stream of air, proportionate to tbe degree of diuii- 
mztlon that had taken place in its own temperature, through fissures towards the 
surfikce. 

In some such way, perhaps, we may imagine the evolution of gaseous matter to go 
cm for centuri^, in a manner nearly as uniform, as the shrinking in the dimensions of 
the cavity, caused by the yielding of Its walls to the pressure from without, may be 
supposed to proceed’*'. 

that as it may, tbe above estimate of the quantity discharged will afford a 
stmidard, by which a comparison may be made at present between this and other 
thermal springs in the above respect, and which may be appealed to hereafter, 
should it be wished to ascertain, from time to time, whether any change has taken 
place in the nature of this particular spring, or in tbe causes from which its heat 
proceeds. 

Whilst engaged in thus determining the aggregate amount of all the gas evolved by 
the spring, saving the small quantity that finds its way from apertures near the sides 
of the bath, by means of the apparatus above described, which enabled me to collect 
whatever was disengaged within an area of twenty feet, I conceived that it might be 
worth while at the same time to estimate, what proportion of the whole rises up 
immediately through the stone cylinder, eighteen inches in diameter, which exists in 
the centre of the bath. 

This was readily ascertained by means of a smaller shield, or funnel-shaped appa- 
ratus, which exactly fitted that opening, and the results obtained in tbe space of each 
minute are accordingly registered in separate columns by the side of the former. 

The mean quantity obtained, taking the average of nineteen observations, was 34*75 
cubic inches; the maximum ever obtained, 80; the minimum, 5 ; the average variation 

* The dimensions of such a cavern, or series of caverns, need not be supposed so much more considerable than 
those of many which have fallen under our observation, as to give rise to any serious difficulty. That at Speed- 
W'ell Mine, in Derbyshire, contains a pool of water 320 feet in depth, and rises to a height of more than 450 
feet above the surface of the water. It is therefore nearly 800 feet in perpendicular height. That at Adelsbui^, 
in Carinthia, one only of a series existing in that limestone formation, is in many places more than 100 feet 
in height, and extends, it is said, to a distance of nine or ten miles. One lately noticed by a traveller in the 
Caucasus (Colonel Montbith) is 600 feet high, 1200 feet in span, and 800 feet in depth. It probably com- 
municates with others by means of fissures. See Geographical Journal, vol. Hi., lately published. Now, if we 
suppose 250 cubic feet of gas to have been expelled daily from a cavern underneath Bath, for a period of about 
6000 years, the whole quantity given off wotild amount to 456,250,000 cubic feet. A cavity, therefore, equal 
to 2000 cubic feet in its entire dimensions, if in the course of that period it had contracted to T^th of its original 
size in consequence of the cooling of its walls, would have expelled a quantity of gas corresponding with that 
which the Bath waters have disengaged within that period. But a contraction of -rVth may wiBiout difficulty 
be imagined to have resulted from the cooling down of a mass of rock from 13,000° Fahb. to 400° ; for glnus 
contracts about part between 212° and 32°, or by cooling 180° ; consequently a rock vrhich contracted 

in on equal ratio with glass would diminish in bulk ,Vth by an abstraction of heat equal to 12,600°, assuming 
even that the expansion at elevated tmperatures is not more considerable than it is at low ones. 
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betwe^ tbe qaantity at one minate and asother appeamig to be as 53-5 to 21*5 
cubic inches^ or as 5 to 2. So that the quautity evolved from the central oiiBce 
seems to be about one seventh of that from the area from which the gas was before 
collected. 

Upon reviewing the aggregate of the observations above detailed^ I cannot bring 
myself to believe, that the gas at present disengaged in a given time from the King’s 
Bath is to be regarded as invariable in quantity ; for the differences between the results 
obtained <m one day and another are too considerable to be referred to errors of mani- 
pulation, or to the escape of the gas in a greater or less degree from other avenues. 
Besides, there will be seen, by referring to the annexed Table, a kind of flux and 
reflux in the quantities obtained ; that of September 17th exceeding the mean by no 
less than seventeen cubic inches, those of the 18th, 19th, 20th, 21st, 23rd falling shwt 
of it by variable quantities ; that of the 24th exceeding it again ; on the 25th and 
26th approaching it very nearly ; on the 27th, and again the next time of observing, 
namely on October 2nd, exceeding the mean ; from thence till the middle of the 5th 
falling short of it a little, then till the 9th exceeding the mean, on the 17th falling 
short of it again, but on the 18th again rising somewhat beyond tbe average. 

If, then, a variation in the quantity of gas emitted seems to be fairly substantiated 
by the observations I have recorded, it becomes a subject for inquiry, to what cause 
tliis irregularity may be ascribed. 

I at first imagined, that its emission might be in some degree controlled by atmo- 
spheric pressure ; but the general tenor of the observations seems to dispell this notion, 
or at least to show, that there are other causes by which its flow is in a greater degree 
affected. Neither do the other conditions of the atmosphere noticed in the Table 
appear to exert any appreciable influence upon the current of gas, though, as the 
weather during the time I spent at Bath was in general fine, and during a large 
portion of the time remarkably steady for tbe season, it were to be wished that some 
gentleman resident on the spot would avail himself of the opportunities that might 
present themselves for examining the spring under a greater variety of circumstances; 
especially, as it has been vaguely stated with regard to some other hot springs, on the 
authority of casual observers, that the evolution of gas is greatest during storms and 
gales of wind*. 

With regard to the quality of the gases given off, I have but little to add to what 
had been before determined. In the air I collected, oxygen certainly was present, 
as indeed Sir G. Gibbes had already ascertained to be the case, by the test of nitrous 
gas. Phosphorus heated in a bent tube with a measured portion of the air causes a 
diminution in its volume, which in almost all my trials amounted so nearly to 
1*25 per cent., that I set down the proportion of those two gases one to the other as 
probably constant; and if we grant that nitrogen obtains an increase of bulk 
amounting to 2*5 per cent, by phosphorus vapour, I cannot be far wrong in reckoning 

* The same has been noticed with regard to volcanos. See Scbopk*s Considerations on Volcanos, p. 7 . 
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the oxygen at rather than four parts, and the nitn^en as rather more than 06, 
in the 100. This, however, is to be understood as only applying to the gas remdn- 
fng aft^ having been agitated with a solution of potash ; for there is always present 
a certain portion of carbonic acid, which on some occasions appeared to amount 
n^rly to what Mr. R. Phillips in his analysis has stated it at, namely at 4*6 per cent, 
of the whole quantity, 

I have at other times, however, found it to reach 8 or 9, and once even 13 per i^nt*.; 
so tiiat I am forced to conclude this element in its composition to be of variable 
amount. 

As, however, the quantity that escapes is only the excess over and above that which 
the water itself holds in solution, the cause of its variation may perhaps be explained, 
without imagining it an indication of any change in the nature or intensity of the 
processes to which the heat of the springs is owing. 

The quantity of water which is discharged per minute has been calculated at 
about 146 gallons, of which 126 gallons are received at the King’s and Queen’s Bath, 
10 at the Cross Bath, and about 10 at what is called the Hot Bath. 

Now it is stated by Mr. Phillips, that every pint of the water contains 1-2 cubic 
inch of carbonic acid; so that about 1400 cubic inches of carbonic acid are dis- 
solved in the water, whilst the quantity that escapes may vary from about 12*3 to 36*0 
cubic inches*. 

It is evident, therefore, that an increase in the supply of water from 146 to 150 
gallons would occasion the whole of the gas to be absorbed, and that a difference of 
only two gallons and a half in the amount of the water discharged would account 
for the utmost variation in the quantity of carbonic acid, which I have ever detected 
between one day and the next. 

Now, though the supply of water is remarkably uniform, I conceive, that so slight 
a variation as that hinted at, might easily take place without its being observed 

It might be worth while to ascertain, whether the quantity of gas evolved bears any 
relation, either to the temperature or the copiousness of the spring from which it 
rises; and, so far as the thermal waters of this country are concerned, it would appear, 

* Mr. WALCKia’s analysis (Journal of Science for June 1829,) differs from the above, as he calculates only 
0-95 of a cubic inch of carbonic acid in every pint of the water, or 7*6 cubic inches to the gallon. Even then, 
however, 957*6 cubic inches of gas would be given 06 ? every minute by the spring, even if we do not count 
any portion of that which exists in combination with the iron, lime, or alkalies, as derived from the interior of 
the earth. The latter Mr. Walckbb has stated at 1*62 cubic inch in every pint. 

t Hus, however, assumes, what perhaps will not be granted, namely, that the carbonic acid present in the 
water is derived from the gas emitted from below, and not from the atmosphere. A cold spring from the lower 
l>art of the city close to the Cross Bath, yielded me in the pint. 


Carbonic acid 0*90 

Nitrogen 0*64 

Oxygen O’ 13 


Total 


1*67 cubic inch. 
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tteit gi^h a conjectare is somewhat ccmte&aiieed by what is observed at where 
the hottest and most abundant emits the larged quantity of elastic prodnets* 

liras the King’s Bath^ which possesses, as I have s^certained by almost dmly obser^ 
vations for a month by a thermometer with a scale divided to half-degrees of FahreN'- 
HEiT, an uniform temperature of 115°, and which evolves 126 gallons of w£^r per 
minute, disengages on the average about 240 cubic inches of nitrogen, whilst the 
Ci^ Bath, which affords only about eight gallons, and is at ^°, ^ves out mily 12 
cubic inches of gas. What the quantity may be from the Hot Bath, which, besides 
being hotter, is also somewhat more copious than the Cross, I have not had the mesms 
of correctly ascertaining, as, at the spot where it issues from the earth, it is covered 
over ; but I have reason to believe that the emission of gas from it must be small. 

The <mly other warm spring, which I have as yet examined with reference to this 
point, is that called Taafe’s Well, already noticed as occurring near Cardiff, in which 
the thermometer rises only to 70 , and this, which discharges much less water than 
the others mentioned, gives out only 22*5 * cubic inches per minute-f'. 

But we ought not to build on so scanty an induction of particulars, and must pause 
for the present, in the hope, that in other countries those who may be favourably cir- 
cumstanced for such inquiries will repeat, with reference to the thermal springs of the 
Continent, the same observations which I have undertaken at Bath. 

Having now, as I hope, faithfully recorded the limits, within which the quantities 
of elastic fluid evolved by the principal Hot Spring at Bath appeai'ed to fluctuate, 
during the period of my observations, and submitted to the consideration of the 
members of this Society a mode of accounting for its regular and nearly equable 
disengagement, I shall forbear to speculate on the causes of its peculiar chemical 
constitution, or to dwell upon the inferences that might be deduced from its presence, 
with regard to thermal springs in general. 

I will only remark, that the largeness of the volume of nitrogen gas which is dis- 
engaged, and the entire absence of carburetted, sulphuretted and phosphuretted 
hydrogen, seem to afford an additional presumption against the idea, advanced by a 
distinguished chemist in a paper recently published in our Transactions, that the 
nitrogen gas which escapes from volcanos and from thermal springs may be derived 
from the atmospheric air, held in chemical solution by water generally, but deprived 
in these instances of the greater part of its oxygen by animal and vegetable putre- 
faction. It seems obrious, that no amount of water, which can be supposed to obtain 
access to the depths at which the heat originates, could be sufficient to supply so 

^ This must be comddered only a rude approidmation, as I had no apparatus large enough to cover over the 
whole of the bath, and consequently to collect all the gas that rises at once. 

t This gas contained no carbonic acid, but consisted of 

Oxygen 3’5 (allowing an expanaon of 2'5 for phosphorus vapour, as in the other cases,) 

Nitrogen . ... 96*5 

In the 100 parts. 
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hutg^ a d# mtvogm, and likewise that no such quantity of v^etaMe and 

animal imtler ecmld there exists as would be reqmidte in order to absorb a cmreapond- 
lug int^ortioB oi oxygen. 

Ndd^r in such a case could the nitrc^pm that scaped arrive at the siir^e, with* 
out being contaminated with some of the inflamoiabie products^ that commonly arise 
liom the decomposition of organic matter. 

I look, therefore, to some process of combustion, daring which the atmospheric 
air tluU; finds admittance is in great measure deprived of its oxygen, as a likelier mode 
of accounting for the peculiar constitution of the gas emitted 5 and conceiving that 
tlm carbonic acid that accompanies it, is more probably derived from the calcination 
of earthy carbonates, than from the combustion of beds of coal or bitumen, I am led 
to conclude from the frequent absence of other gaseous products, that the oxygen 
becomes united to some base, which forms with it a compound not easily volatilized 
by beat. 

How far these conclusions, if considered to be substantiated, tend to support that 
theory of volcanos and the connected phenomena, which natumlly emanated from 
the discoveries of our former illustrious President, who also, at one period at least of 
his life, himself advocated it, must be left for the Society to decide, as it would ill 
become me to do more, than to lay before its members a statement of such facts, as 
appear to bear upon a question, respecting which the highest authorities in science 
Imve been divided. 

In conclusion, therefore, it only remains, that I should express my obligations to 
the gentlemen who constitute the Committee of the Bath Waters, to whom I applied 
for leave to institute the above obsei-vations, for their ready acquiescence in my wishes, 
and for the facilities afforded me in the prosecution of these researches. 

I must, likewise, acknowledge the kind assistance I received from several of the 
residents of Bath, particularly from Mr. G. Spry, who has long taken an active con- 
cern in the conduct and management of these springs ; and from Mr. Thomas Stephens 
Davies, Fellow of the Royal and the Astronomical Societies, a gentleman well known 
for several valuable mathematical papers, to whom I am indebted, not only for much 
occasional information relative to the springs, but also for having, at a considerable 
sacrifice of time and convenience, attended at the bath whenever the observations 
were made, and taken upon himself the task of minuting their duration, and of noting 
down with the utmost regularity the quantities of gas each time obtained. 



Register of the quantity and quality of the gases evolved by the hot spring which supplies the King’s Bath in the city of 

Bath, at the times and under the circumstances stated below. 
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East. 



Ground Plan of the King’s Bath. 


Scale of Feet. 


Description. 

a. Area, inclosed by the hand-rail, twenty feet in diameter. 
h. Upright bars supporting the hand-rail. 

c, raiars supporting the roof of the covered portion of the bath. 

d. Steps leading down into the bath. 

, Apertures in the bath through which the water and gas rise. 
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Portions of the sides of the bath which are under cover, 
e. Drains through which the water is allowed to discharge itself. 
f* Sto^ cylinder eighteen inches in diameter occupying the centre of the bath^ 
through which the spring principally nses. 


APPENDIX. 

Received January 22, — Read January 23, 1834. 

Subsequently to the reading of the above Paper, I have had an opportunity of ex- 
amining two tepid springs, which, since the setting in of the wet weather, have 
broken out at the foot of St. Vincent’s Rocks, Clifton, immediately below the cliff 
from which the Suspension Bridge over the Avon was designed to spring, and on the 
summit of which the Observatory is erected. 

The temperature of the one is 72% that of the other 66° of Fahrenheit ; and both 
are continually emitting bubbles of gas, which I found to consist of 


Carbonic acid 3 

Oxygen 8 

Nitrogen 92 


103 

The circumstance may be worth noticing on two accounts. First, as evincing that 
the cause, whatever it may be, of the heat, is not limited to a single spot, but is 
diffused over a considerable space in the direction along which the chasm extends ; 
thus confirming an observation made to me by that intelligent naturalist, the late 
Mr. Miller of Bristol, that when, in consequence of rain, a new spring appears at the 
foot of these cliffs, its temperature is generally higher than that of the ordinary springs 
of the district : and secondly, as adding one additional instance to the catalogue of 
those thermal waters, which are accompanied by an evolution of nitrogen gas. 

This is the more important, because, owing to the circumstance of the principal 
tepid spring at Bristol, which is preserved for medicinal purposes, being covered over 
at its source, it was impossible to ascertain from this one, whether the thermal waters 
of this place agreed in that particular with those of other localities, or whether they 
constituted an exception to the generality of this rule. 


January 22wd, 1834. 
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II. On the Empirical Laws of the Tides in the Port of London ; with some Reflemom 
on the Theory, By the Rev, William Whewell, F,R,S,, Fellow and Tutor 
of Trinity College^ Cambridge, 


Received November 13, 1833, — ^Read January 9, 1834. 


The present state of our knowledge of the tides is remarkably at variance with 
tlie complete and scientific character which Physical Astronomy is, in common 
opinion, supposed to have attained. We may, perhaps, most easily figure to ourselves 
the real condition of this subject, by imagining what the condition of other branches 
of astronomy would be, if some great natural or moral convulsion should sweep away 
our existing science, and replunge us in the ignorance of the dark a^es, leaving extant 
only a few general notions concerning the theories which are at present established. 
In such a state of things, we may suppose that some tradition of the doctrine of uni- 
versal gravitation would survive the change, and that learned men would still go on 
asserting that the various astronomical phenomena of the universe were owing to that 
cause ; but the resources of mathematical art being, for the time, lost, they would be 
unable to prove the truth of such assertions : and, both the collected stores of obser- 
vation, and the habit and apparatus of observing, being, in such a case, supposed to 
be annihilated, it would be long before there would arise persons able and willing to 
supply such deficiency ; the more so as those who might make such collections would 
have still to seek for the mode of turning them to any use. If, in this state of things, 
a few persons should, by their own sagacity and labour, or by the aid of some tradi- 
tionary secret, attain to the power of predicting phenomena with tolerable correctness, 
we may imagine that they would use their peculiar skill for purposes of gain, and 
that they would not readily admit the world at large to the knowledge of the seci*et 
which gave them a superiority over the rest of their countrymen. 

Our knowledge of the tides, at the present time, exactly realizes this imaginary 
condition which we have supposed for astronomy in general. Our philosophers assert, 
without hesitation, that this phenomenon is the result of the law of the universal gra- 
vitation of matter ; yet no one has hitherto deduced, from this law, the laws by which 
the phenomena are actually regulated with regard to time and place. Analysis has 
been largely used ; but it has been employed only to deduce the consequences of cer- 
tain assumed suppositions, which suppositions are acknowledged to be utterly different 
from the real state of the case : and where is the immediate advantage, for the purposes 
of sound philosophy, of analysis which does not solve the problem proposed, over no 
analysis at all ? Some observations of the tides have no doubt been made, and more 
are now making ; but it is not too much to say, that these are only a commencement 
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of the collections which the sobject will reqnire, to place it on a par with the other 
provinces of physical astronomy. The laws which connect the course of the observed 
tides with the motions and distances of the sun and moon are not known for any 
single port ; and the tables^ which in every other province of physics are the result 
of the knowledge which our men of science have accumulated for us, are, in this 
department, published by persons possessing and professing no theoi*etical views on 
the subject ; and the metljods by which they are calculated are not only not a portion 
of our published knowledge, but are guarded as secrets, and handed down as private 
property from one generation to another*. 

Of course it cannot be intended here to speak with any disrespect of the persons 
who have calculated tide tables under these circumstances. Their labours are useful 
to the community in proportion as their tables are exact, which some of them are to 
a very remarkable degree. And, as no one thinks of condemning other persons who 
make a profit of any peculiar and secret knowledge which they may possess con- 
nected with any of the useful arts, there would be no justice in blaming those who 
do the same with respect to secrets which concern one of the most important arts, 
namely, navigation. But the circumstance most worthy of remark is, that there 
shovld he secrets in such a matter ; that on such a subject our men of science should 
be ignorant of, and unable to discover, that which persons of much less elevated pre- 
tensions know and apply ; that the laws which are to be collected either by the 
observation of facts, or by the deductions of theory, should not be known to our phi- 
losophers by either method, and yet should be in the possession of other persons, to 
a considerable extent. This circumstance makes our knowledge of the tides assume 
the character rather of a mere practical art, than of a portion of that complete and 
perfect science of which the other consequences of the law of universal gravitation 
supply examples. 

Some persons may conceive that, in what has been said, I am disparaging too much 
the labours of the great mathematicians, Newton, Bernoulli, Laplace and others, 
who have employed their skill on this subject. But this opinion cannot, I conceive, 
be maintained with justice. It is well known that all the mathematical solutions of 
the problem have confessedly gone upon suppositions very remote from the real facts: 
Newton and Bernoulli, for instance, have assumed the form of the fluid spheroid, 
under the influence of the sun and moon, to be the form of equilibrium : Laplace has 
supposed the whole globe to be covered with water of an uniform depth. It is in no 
degree clear, that investigations conducted on such assumptions will give us even an 
approximation to the true result ; and the only way in which the assumptions could 
be justified, would be by our finding, from observation, that the laws of the facts are 
such, or nearly such, as these hypothetical calculations give. If this agreement were 

* What is here asserted was strictly true till the publication of Mr. Lubbock’s Memoir on the Udes of the 
Tort of London, and his Tide Tables, founded on lus discussion of these. At present his Tide Tables are calcu- 
lated by publidted methods ; but the laws which these methods imply have not yet been compared vdth theory. 
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^stab&ked; it would tlien^ no doubt, become highly probable that the Amplifications 
hypothetically introduced into the natural state of ^ings were not such as materially 
to alter the general course of the phenomena* 

But this has not been done by any of the theoretical writers above referred to. Un- 
doubtedly roost of them have undertaken to show that s&me of the known laws of 
the facts are accounted for by the theory, and that the measures of some of the phe- 
nomena agree with those which theoretical calculations give. But this has been 
executed only with respect to a few of the circumstances of the case. It has not been 
shown, by any writer, that the general course of the effects produced upon the tides, 
by the changes of position and distance of the heiivenly bodies, is such as, according 
to the mathematical reasoning, it ought to be. In short, the mathematicians who 
have treated this subject have not completed their task by giving rules for the calcu- 
lation of tide tables, and showing that the tables so produced agree with the general 
course of the observations in all essential circumstances. 

The task just mentioned would consist of two parts ; the theoretical deduction of 
the effects produced in the tides by changes of distance and position of the sun and 
moon ; and the examination of the laws which such changes appear to follow in the 
observations ; with a comparison of the two sets of results. The latter part of the task 
had not been executed, so far as 1 am aware, by any one, previously to Mr. Lubbock’s 
discussion of the Tides of the Port of London, inserted in the Philosophical Transactions 
for 1831 ; and that memoir is hitherto the only published record of such an examina- 
tion. The establishment, on theoretical grounds, of rules for the calculation of tide 
tables, has been attempted by Bernoulli andby L\pl\ce. The methods recommended 
by the former are probably the foundation of those at present used by the calculators of 
such tables. The method of Laplace is complicated, and would be very laborious in 
practice. He has unfortunately, as appears to me, not put his process in such a form 
as to give a principal term, with smaller corrections for declination, parallax, and 
other circumstances if necessary, to be combined with the principal term. When the 
results of such an investigation are not made to assume this shape, the comparison of 
the formula with observation becomes a work of very repulsive labour and trouble. 

It has already been stated, that some of the published tide tables are found to be 
not very incorrect when compared with observation. If any tide tables were so good 
that they might be considered as representing the general laws of the actual pheno- 
mena, we might discuss such tables, and compare them with theory, in the same 
manner as if they were the records of observation ; and with this additional advan- 
tage, that they would be free from the effect of the accidental causes, as wind and 
^er circumstances, which produce irregularities in the actual tide. Nor would it be 
difficult, by such a discussion, to discover the rules which are followed m the con- 
struction of such tables. 

It may however, be doubted whether there are any tables which are worth this 
trouble, 'original tide tables are very few : I know of none except those which are 
published for liverpool, and those for London. The former are remarkably exact ; th^ 
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are calculated according to rules obtained by Mr. Hoeusn, some years ago, from the 
eKamination of five years of observations made at the Uverpool Docks by Mr. Hut- 
chinson, at tbat time harbour-master. The calculations are at present conducted by 
the Rev. Georgjs Holden, of Maghnll, a d^cendant of the person who fii*st invited the 
rules. Other Liverpool tide tables are also calculated by Mr. Wopfindbn. Of London 
tides several, apparently independent, tables are annually published ; and though the 
differences of these are considerable, I do not know that any one set is considered as 
possessing a decided superiority in the general result. I am not aware that any tide 
tables are published for Brest, though so large a collection of observations has been 
made at that port, and though so much labour has been employed in the discussion 
of these, for the purpose of comparing certain points of Laplace’s theory with them : 
nor have, I believe, tide tables for any place been calculated according to the method 
recommended in the M^canique Celeste. 

The method geneially piactised in England for the construction of tide tables for 
other places has been, to take the time which is stated in the London or the Liverpool 
tables, and, if necessary, to add or subtract some constant quantity, according to the 
place. The Liverpool tide tables are in this manner used, generally without correction, 
for the whole of the north-western coast of England : and tables are published pro- 
fessing to give the hours at most of the principal ports of England, in parallel columns; 
the hours at different places having constant differences. Thus the hour of high water 
at Plymouth is stated as always 1^ 55“ later than the hour in the same half-day at 
London. This assumption of a constant difference in the hours of high water at dif- 
ferent places is, however, inexact ; as we should expect it to be from considering the 
mode in which the tide is transmitted from one place to another, and as it appears 
to be from observation. 

It appears, therefore, that the most promising mode of advancing our knowledge of 
the tides, is to examine the laws which can be collected from observation, taking so 
great a number of observations, that the effects of all accidental causes may disappear 
in the average results. The collection of observations discussed by Mr. Dbssiou, under 
the direction of Mr. Lubbock, affords us an admirable opportunity for this examination ; 
the collection including 13073 observations, and a period of nineteen years, from Janu- 
ary 1st, 1808, to December 31st, 1826. Our object in this examination being to ascer- 
tain the manner in which the positions and distances of the heavenly bodies affect the 
time and height of high water, the mode of proceeding must be to examine how these 
two quantities depend upon the right ascension, declination and parallax of the sun 
and moon, and upon other astronomical elements, if such are found to be needed. 
The mean time of high water will be found to be affected by inequalities, depending 
on the elements just mentioned ; and the law and amount of these inequalities may 
be collected from observations, without any reference to theory, (provided the obser- 
vations are sufficiently numerous and their circumstances sufficiently varied,) in the 
same manner in which the greater inequalities of the moon, the variation, evection and 
annual equation, were detected by observation, long before the motions of the heavenly 
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bodies were referred to their tfue eauses. I&deed, I believe the instances are coiopa- 
ratirely few in the histoiy of philosophy, in which the general laws of the phenomena 
^ve been pointed out by the theory before they had been gathered by observation. 
Ine laws of the tides, thus empirically obtained, may be used either as t^ts of the 
extant theories, or as suggestions for the improvement of those portions of mathema- 
tical hydraulics on which the true theory must depend. And this is the way in which 
we are most likely to discover how the theory must be applied. The problems 
regarding the motion of fluids, which we are unable to solve directly, are far too 
numerous to allow us to be surprised that we should be obliged to desert the h priori 
road in this case. Tbe phenomena of waves, the motions of water in tubes, in canals, 
in rivera, the motion of winds, the resistance of fluids to bodies in motion, are all 
cases in which we are yet far from having drawn our analytical mechanics into a 
coincidence with experiment, or even a tolerable proximity to it. The theoretical 
analysis of the tides is, at present, in an equally Imperfect state. It is not at all im- 
probable that, as in many other cases, this problem in the mechanism of the solar 
system (for such it is) may be found in the end less complex and difficult than similar 
problems concerning the motions of smaller masses ; but the problem remains still 
to be solved, or at least it remains still to be shown that the solution has been approxi- 
mated to. I shall therefore here proceed to examine the empirical laws of the tides 
of the port of London, as they appear from the records of the nineteen years of 
observations above mentioned. 

Chap. I. On the Empirical Laws of the Time of High Water, 

The point which I hare first to determine is, the manner in which the time of high wa- 
ter is affected by the right ascensions, declinations, and parallaxes of the sun and moon. 
For this purpose I shall have to consider the establishment^ the semimenstrual inequality ^ 
the corrections for lunar parallax, lunar declination, and solar parallax and declination, 

1. The Establishment. — ^The vulgar establishment of any port is the interval of time 
by which the time of high water follows the moon’s transit on the day of the new and 
full moon. But it is the mean value of this interval of time which we must here employ, 
in order to simplify our discussion. This is what Laplace calls, the fundamental hour of 
the port : I have termed it, in a former paper on this subject, the corrected establishment, 
since it is the lunar hour of high water, freed from the semimenstrual inequality. Its 
value at the London Docks is I*' 26®, by the mean of all the observations. 

2. The Semimenstrual Inequality. — ^The interval of tide and moon’s transit is affected 
by a considerable inequality, which goes through its period twice in the space of one 
month : it may be considered as depending upon the moon’s distance from the sun in 
right ascension ; or, which is the same thing, on the solar time of the moon’s transit. 
It has been examined by Mr. Lubbock, and shown to agree, with remarkable exact- 
ness, with the forinula, 

tK h sin 2 (p — u) 

tan2(^ — i) — — Ai' 4 .Acos 2 (f-«)' 
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in whldi X' is mean interviri of the tide and transit, and § the correct int^ml *, p 
^ sokr time of the moon’s transit, and a a constant quantity, Hie ratio of the 
quantity A' to A is 2*9884 ; 1 ; the quantity a is 2 hours. 

According dther to the method of Bebnouixi or to that of LapIiACE, there would 
r^ult from the theory an expression of the above form, for the interval of tide and 

momi’s transit. By assuming suitably the values of and the r^ults of obser- 
vation at other places may also be made to agree very closely with the above fmrmula. 
The curves which represent by their ordinates the successive values of the above for- 
mula, when constructed for different places, exhibit a remarkable general similarity, as 
may be seen in the Philosophical Transactions, 1831, where Mr. Lubbock has gpven 
tliese curves for Portsmouth, Plymouth, Sheerness, London and Brest. The curve is 
symmetrical with respect to the axis, intersecting it when f = a, and when ^ + 

a fourth of a circumference. Its ordinate has a negative minimum and a positive maxi- 
mum, which are equal in magnitude ; but these values are not midway between the 
values 0, consequently the ordinate increases more rapidly after the minimum and 
before the maximum, than it diminishes before the minimum and after the maximum. 
Thus property appears very clearly in the curves constructed for all the above ports. 

But in other respects the result of the observations, thus compared, does not agree 
with the theory. According to the theory, the quantities A and H express the amount 
of the separate solar and lunar tides respectively, and as the ratio of these effects must 
be the same for all places, the maximum value of the semimenstrual inequality ought 
to be the same in all the above cases ; namely, the time corresponding to half the 

angle whose tangent is Laplace finds from the Brest observations, 

= 2*6157, the angle corresponding to the above tangent is 22° 28'; the maximum 
value of the inequality is 45™, and the double of this, or 1** 30™, is the difference of 
the greatest and least interval of the tide and moon’s transit. 

According to observation, the difference of the greatest and least intervals is as 


follows*: 

London 1^ 28™ 

Sheemess 1 29 

Poitsmouth 121 

Plymouth 1 36 

Brest 1 19 


It appears unlikely that the difference in these values for Plymouth and Brest, or 
even Hymouth and Portsmouth, can depend upon accidental causes, or too limited a 
number of observations. It would appear, therefore, that the coefficient of the semi- 
menstrual mequalUy, is different at different places ; a circumstance which no 
extmit theory would have led us to expect. This subject, however, deserves further 


We wappo^ here the eS^^ of paraUax and declioation to be eliminated by the averages of the observations. 
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€»aii}liiati<m ; ^ud it woidd be important fmr this, as well as for other purposes, to 
d^enss some large collection of observations for other places than London, in the 
mode which Mr. Lubbock has applied to the London observations. Such collections 
are known to esist for Brest and for Liverpool. 

Ihe quantity « in the formula is undoubtedly different at different plac^. It is 
what Mr. Lubbock, following Laplace, calls the retard^ and depends upon what I 
have termed the age of the tide. It cannot be determined with certainty or exactness 
without the use of a large body of observations. Its value at London is 2^, at Brest 
12® ; at Portsmouth it is iutermediate between the value at Brest and at London, 
as we should expect, being about 30“ i but at Plymouth it is greater than it is at 
London, which, as Mr. Lubbock observes, is at present a very inexplicable cir* 
cumstance ; probably to be explained only by the determination of the value of this 
quantity for several other places. 

3. The Cmrection for Lunar Parallax. — Mr. Lubbock has classified the tide obser- 
vations which he has discussed according to the value of the moon’s horizontal parallax 
which existed at the time when the tide occurred, and also according to the hour of 
the moon’s transit, so as to form a table of double entry of the differences from the 
mean interval ; this is Table XVII. in his Memoir of 1831, which I here insert. 

Table showing the Difference in the Interval between the 'Hme of the Moon’s Transit 
and the Time of High Water, and the Mean Interval (Column A. Table III.) for 
every Minute of the Moon’s Horizontal Parallax. 
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€smminmg ^is Table, it Hf^pears that ia tte coluom correspondiiig to H. F. 57'# 
&e diflfereaces from the mean, or corrections fear paraliax, are very small for all hoiOT 
of the moon’s transit, (ranging from + 5® to — 4®,) and that the positive nearly ba- 
lance the negative values. We may suppose, therefore, that for H. P. 57^ nearly, the 
correction is 0, It app^rs also that the correction is geneially negative when the 
H. P. is greater than 57', and positive when it is less, the exceptions being of small 
amount compared with the general mass of observations ; and if we take the sums in 
each vertical column of Table XVII. we shall find that they are nearly as the differ- 
ence of the parallax firom the mean value 57'. It appears, therefore, that this correction 
must involve a factor (P — p), when P is the mean horizontal parallax of the moon 
(or 57'), and p any other value of her horizontal parallax. 

If we take any vertical column of this Table, and thus follow the correction through 
the various hours of the moon’s transit, we find that for all values of the parallax the 
correction is very small, when the moon passes at 5^ 30® or 6**, and that the positive 
and negative values in that case nearly balance each other. In each column, when 
the hour of transit is either greater or less than this, the correction increases with the 
difference of hour, and proceeds to a maximum, which appears to occur about 9** or 
10^ transit. As a simple way of satisfying these conditions, we may suppose the cor- 
rection to involve the factor sin ^((p — j3) when /3 is a constant quantity ; and com- 
bining this factor with the one already found, we shall have B (P ~ j?) sin — j3) 
for this correction in minutes of time. 

It appears that in oivler to give the maximum value of this correction when it 
occurs at about lO'*, j3 must not be much different from 4*^. In order to determine B, 
take the formula B (P — i?) sin^ ( ^ — |3) for every half-hour : its value is 

2 B (P - jo) {sin* 7i® + sin* 15° + sin* 22^° + sin* 30° -f sin* 37^° + sin* 45° 

+ sin* 82^° + sin* 75° + sin* 67F + sin* 60° + sin* 52^°} 

= llB (P-i?). 

Comparing this with the sums for H. P. 54', 55', 56', 57', 58', 59', (the other columns 
being incomplete,) we have. 


Horizontal parallax . . 

54' 

55 ' 

56 ' 

57 ' 

58 ' 

59 ' 

Formula 

33 B 

22B 

IIB 

0 

-11 B 

- 22B 

Obserred sums 

221 

135 

59 

8 

-60 

-112 


Hence, taking the sums, 99 B = 595, whence B = 6, and the expression is 6 (P — p) 
sin* — 4**). 

This may be put in the form 3 ( P — p) ( 1 — cos 2 (^ — 4^) ), 

or 3 (P — /?) (l -I- sin 2 ( ^ — !*•) ) . 

The agreement with the sums observed is as follows : 


Horizontal parallax . 

54' 

55' 

56' 

57' 

58' 

59 

F(mpnla 

198 

132 

66 

0 

-66 

-132 

Observed sums 

221 

135 

59 

8 

-60 

-112 
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Aad oa ai^ytag this correc^on, the residing quantities are, with one or two excep- 
tioBs, within the limits 4* and — 4“. 

4. The Gjrr&^tim/or Lunar Decimation. — In Table IX, of his Memoir, Mr, Lub> 
BOCK has arranged the intervals of the time of tide and moon’s transit according to 
the declination of the moon, taken for every three degrees ; and in Table XIX, he has 
given the difference of these intervals from the mean, arranged according to declina- 
tioa and time of transit. On inspecting this Table, it appears that this difference 
from the mean, or correction for lunar declination, is, for all values of the time of 
transit, 0 when the declination has its mean value of about 16*^, positive when the 
declination is less, and negative when it is greater than this. The correction for a 
g^ven declination, as shown in the vertical columns, is not constant, but it appears 
difficult to determine whether the variations are accidental or aiT the consequences of 
the form of the correction. Till we have better data, I will neglect these variations. 

Taking, then, the sums of the vertical columns in Table XIX., we find as follows 
(the sums being expressed in minutes) : 


Table showing the Difference in the Interval between the Time of the Moon’s Transit 
and the Time of High Water, and the Mean Interval (Column A. Table III.) for 
every Three Degrees of the Moon’s Declination. 


Moon s 
Transit. 

0 

Decl 

6° Decl 

9° Decl 

12® Decl 

15® Decl 

18** Decl 

21® DecL 

24® Decl 

27® Decl 

h m 

m 

m 

in 

m 

m 

m 

m 

tn 

m 

m 

0 0 

+ 8 

+ 5 

+ 7 

+ 5 

+ 2 

+ 2 

— 3 

- 6 

— 11 

— 10 

0 30 

+ 9 

+ 6 

+ 9 

+ 7 

— 2 


— 2 

— 4 

- 7 

— 11 

1 0 

+ 8 

+ 8 

+ 10 

+ 5 

+ 2 

+ 2 

- 3 

5 

- 6 

-11 

1 30 

+ 5 

+ 8 

+ 7 

+ 2 

+ 4 

+ 3 

— 4 

- 7 

- 6 

-12 

2 0 

+ 6 

+ 8 

+ 6 

+ 4 

+ 3 

+ 3 

- 2 

— 5 

- 5 

-10 

2 30 

+ 6 

+ 8 

+ 5 

+ 7 

+ 2 

+ 2 

- 1 

— 4 

- 5 

- 9 

3 0 

+ 9 

+ 9 

+ 6 

+ 7 

+ 4 

+ 2 

— 2 

- 7 

- 7 

—11 

3 30 

+ 11 

+ 11 

+ 9 

+ 7 

+ 5 

+ 2 

— 2 

- 9 

-10 

-13 

4 0 

+ 9 

+ 10 

+ 10 

+ 7 

+ 7 

+ 1 

0 

- 7 

-10 

-16 

4 30 

+ 8 

+ 8 

+ 8 

+ 8 

+ 8 

- 1 

0 

— 6 

-11 

— 18 

5 0 

+ 13 

+ 12 

+ 11 

+ 12 

+ 9 

0 

0 

- 4 

- 9 

-16 

5 30 

+ 17 

+ 14 

+ 12 

+ 13 

+ 6 

0 

- 3 

-5 

-10 

— 14 

6 0 I 

+ 20 

+ 16 

+ 13 

+ 13 

+ 6 

+ 1 

— 5 

! - 7 

-13 

-17 

6 30 

+ 21 

+ 19 

+ 12 

+ 13 

+ 8 


— 7 

- 9 

— 18 

—21 

7 0 ! 

+ 21 

+ 19 

+ 12 

+ 17 

+ 10 

+ 4 

- 6 

— 8 

-19 

-27 

7 30 i 

+ 16 

+ 16 

1 +14 

+ 18 

+ 10 

+ 5 

- 8 

— 6 

—20 

— 34 

8 0 

+ 14 

+ 18 

+ 16 

+ 16 

+ 8 

+ 4 

~ 6 

- 6 

-23 

-30 

8 30 

+ 16 

+ 15 

+ 15 

+ 12 

+ 8 

+ 2 

- 1 

I 

-- 5 

—24 

— 22 

9 0 

+ 13 

+ 9 

+ 12 

+ 7 

+ 7 

' - 2 

i ~ 1 

— 8 

-18 

-17 

9 30 

+ 13 

+ 7 

+ 11 

+ 6 

I + 7 

- « 

— 6 

- 7 

- 7 

— 12 

10 0 

+ 11 


+ 6 

+ 6 

+ 4 

- 2 

1 - 8 

- 7 

— 5 

— 13 

10 30 

+ 11 

+ 8 ' 

+ 3 

+ 6 

+ 3 

0 

1 - 7 

— 6 

— 5 

— 13 

11 0 

+ 9 

+ 7 

+ 3 

+ 4 

+ 3 

+ 1 

- 6 

— 6 

- 9 

—13 

11 30 

+ 8 

+ 3 

+ 4 

+ 3 

+ 4 

+ 3 

1 ~ ^ 

— 8 

—14 

— 12 

Sums 1 

1 +282 1 

+ 260 

+ 221 

+ 205 

+ 128 

+ 30 

-90 

-151 

! -272 1 

-382 
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It is’lcriierdblj manifest that tl^se sums decrease fester for the large declinations 
than fmr the small ones ; and we shall prohaWy see the law more clearly by referris^ 
the correction to declination 0® than to the mean declination. For this purpose sub" 
tract feom each sum the correction for declination 0®^ and we have 


IjNecUnadon . . 0 

8° 6° I 9^1 12° 

15° 

18° 

21° 

24° 

27° 

Cosfected saai 0 

-32 -61 -77 1 -154 

-252 

-372 

—433 

—554 

-664 


It appears that the numbers here are not very remote from the ratio of the squares 
of the sines of the declinations. In fact, if we take the formula — 3168 sin^ we 
have 


For declinatioii 0 3° 

6° 9° 12° 

15° 

18° 

21° 

24° 

27° 

Formula .... 0 —9 

-_34 __77 -138 

-229 

-303 

-408 

-525 

-654 


which may pass for a first approximation to the observed result, when it is considered 
how much the errors are increased by addition. Dividing by 24, this gives — 132® sin* I 
for the correction to be applied to each result calculated for declination 0. When S 
is about 16°, the mean value, this correction is 11®. Hence 11® — 132® sin®^ is the 
correction to be applied to the mean value. This gives us the following Table, which 
is a first approximation to Table XIX. of Mr. Lubbock. 


For decimation . , 

0° 3° 

6° 

9° 

12° 

15° 

18° 

1 21° 

24° 

27° 

Correction 

+ 11 +10 

+ 9 

+ 8 

+ 5 

+ 2 

- 2 

- 6 

- 11 

- 16 

The sums 

+ 264 +240 

+216 

+ 192 

+ 120 

+48 

-48 

-144 

-264 

-384 

Which agree nearly with 










+ 282 +250 

+ 221 

+ 205 

+ 128 

+ 30 

-90 

-151 

-272 

-382 


the observed results, with sufficient accuracy. 

We may observe that the expression 11 — 132 sin*§ is 0 when sin®^ = ~ or 5 = 

16° 45'. This is the mean value of A, because the correction is applied to the mean. 
Therefore the expression is 132 (sin® A — sin®$). 

In each vertical column of Table XIX., the value appears to be greatest and least 
when the time of the moon’s transit is about and I**. Hence we shall take the 
correction given by the above formula, and try whether the residual phenomenm, after 
this correction has been applied, is governed* by any fixed rule. 

For this purpose apply the above correction with an opposite sign to Mr. Lubbock’s 
Table XIX, The numbers in the columns are minutes. 
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From the changes of magnitude and sign, it appears that each vertical column of 
differences may be represented nearly by a term A sin 2 — y), p being the hour- 

angle of the first column, and y a certain other angle. Also it appeal’s that in each 
horizontal line, A passes from positive to negative, and vice versd, when the declination 
passes through its mean value. Hence there is a factor ^ — A, A being the mean 
value of the declination. 

For declinations less than the mean, the maximum values of the correction are 
about the hours of transit 0^ 0® and 7^ 0®. This would give for y the value 3** 30®. 

For declinations greater than the mean, the maximum values of the correction 
would occur nearly when the hour of transit is 1** 30® or 7^ 30®. This would give 
for y, 4^ 30® ; the mean of this and the other value is 4^. 

Hence the formula for the above residual quantities will be 

D ( A — sin 2 (9 — y) ; 

where, however, instead of A — - J, we may have other functions, as sin A — sin h, 
sin* A — sin* J. Hence the whole correction for lunar declination appears to be 
132 (sin® I — sin* A) + D — A) sin 2 — y), 

which will be simplified if we put sin* I — sin* A for ^ — A ; the expression then becomes, 

MDCCCXXXIV. B 
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(sin* h — sin* A) (l32 + B sin 2 (<p — y)). 


We have to find D. For that purpose take the formula 
(sm®S — sin® A) D sin 2 — y), 

which expresses the residual phenomenon just given from Table XIX. Take the case 
where ^ = 0, and we have for the first vertical column, the expression 

— D sin* Asin 2 (^ — y). 

The vertical column contains all the values of this for every half>hour of the value 
of ^ — y, that is, for values of sin2 (<p — y) taken at intervals of 15® round the cir- 
cumference. Taking the sum of these values for one semicircle, it is, by known 
formulae. 


sin 90° X s i n 
sin 


tan 82|® = 7*5957. 


Now this sum in the Table is 45 if we take the mean of the positive and negative 
values ; observing, however, that this value compared w'ith the succeeding columns 
appears to be smaller than the general course of the numbers would give it. Hence, 
D sin* A X 7*5957 = 45 ; D = 72 nearly. 

Hence D sin* A = 6. But it will agree better with the general numbers to make D = 73 
and the expression for the residual phenomenon is 

84 (sin® h — sin® A) sin 2 — y). 

The values of 84 (sin* A — sin® for the successive values of I are hence found ; and 
hence the corrections. 

Assuming y = 4**, the following Table represents the table of the residual pheno- 
menon. 


Table of the Expression 84 (sin* A — sin*^) sin 2 (^ — y). 


5 = 

84 (sin- A — sin^ S) = 

O'^ 

7 

3° 

7 

6° 

6 

9° 

5 

12° 

3 

15° 

1 

18° 

« 

- 

21° 

4 

- 

23° 

7 

o 

o 

1 


sin 2 (<p - y). 



















1’^ 

— 1-000 

— 

7 

— 

7 

— 

6 

— 

5 

— 

3 

— 

1 

0 

4 

4 

4 

7 

410 

2 

-0-866 

— 

6 

— 

6 

— 

5 

— 

4 

— 

3 

— 

1 

0 

4 

3 

4 

6 

4 9 

8 

-0-100 

— 

4 

— 

4 

— 

4 

— 

3 

— 

2 

— 

1 

0 

4 

2 

4 

4 

4 5 

4 

0-000 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 

0 


0 


0 

0 

5 

0-500 


4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

3 

4 

2 

4 

1 

0 

1 — 

2 i 



4 

— 5 

6 

0-866 

+ 

6 

+ 

6 

4 

5 

4 

4 

4 

3 

4 

1 

0 

_ 

3 

_ 

6 

— 9 

7 

1-000 

+ 

7 

+ 

7 

4 

6 

4 

5 

4 

3 

4 

1 

0 i 

— 

4 



7 

— 10 

8 

0-866 

+ 

6 

4 

6 

4 

5 

4 

4 

4 

3 

4 

1 

0 

_ 

3 

_ 

6 

— 9 

9 

0-500 

4- 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

3 i 

4 

S I 

4 

1 ; 

‘ 0 



2 



4 

— 5 

30 

•000 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 1 


0 

0 1 


0 


0 

1 ^ 

11 

-0-500 

— 

4 

— 

4 1 

— 

4 

_ 

3 

_ 

2 


1 i 

0 

4 

2 

4 

4 

4 5 

12 

-0-866 


6 

■ 

1j 


5 


4 

— 

3 

— 


« ! 

4 

3 

; 4 

6 

+ 9 


This agrees as to its changes of magnitude and sign, and as to the mean of the 
numbers, with the table of the residual quantities, p. 25. The formula, 

(sin* h — sin® A) { 132 + 84 sin 2 (<p — 4^)} 
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will th^fore express, with conslder^le accuracy^ the g^eral eourse and average 
valnes of the numbers in Mr. Lubbock's Table XIX. 

Bat if the correction, instead of being applied to the mem value of the interval (of 
tide and transit), had been applied to the interval calculated for declination 0, it is 
dear the correction would have been 

{ 132 + 84 sin 2 - 4*')} sin* 

Mr. Lubbock has given other tables also, from which the mean correction for 
lunar declination may be collected. His Table XV., which contains the differences 
of the intervals of the time of moon’s transit and high water from the mean interval, 
arranged according to the calendar months and to times of the moon’s transit, is in 
fact principally a table of the correction for lunar declination. For by examination 
of that table, it will be seen that the correction in each month goes throngh its cycle 
of 0, +, 0, — , in one semirevolution of the moon ; that is, while the declination passes 
from its maximum north, to its maximum south, value : and since these results are the 
mean of nineteen years, the moon will have been nearly as much on the north as on 
the south of the ecliptic, and the result will be nearly the same as if she had moved 
in the ecliptic. It may be observed, however, that it appears by what has been shown 
above, that the corrections increase faster than the declinations ; and therefore the 
corrections due to the high declinations will not be quite balanced by those due to 
the declinations which correspond to an equal opposite celestial latitude. 

It is to be noticed, also, that this Table XV., being arranged for calendar months, 
contains the effect of solar declination and parallax as well as of lunar declination. 
It also contains the effect of the equation of time ; the times of the moon’s transit 
being given in mean solar time, whereas we suppose the tide to depend on the hour- 
angle of the moon from the sun, that is, on the transit in true solar time. These 
effects may be eliminated, and the effect of the changes of lunar declination upon the 
tide-hour may be determined from this table in an approximate manner ; but the accu- 
racy of such a determination is necessarily less than that of the one already obtained, 
and I shall therefore not insert it here. 

5. The Solar Correction . — ^The sums of the positive and of the negative numbers in 
each vertical column of Mr. Lubbock’s Table XV. would be equal, if the inequality 
depended on the moon alone, since each column contains the corrections which occur 
iit a half-revolution of the moon. Therefore the difference of these sums is due to a 
solar inequality, and the mean excess or defect must be subtracted or added in order 
to obtain the corrections due to the moon. These means are as follow : 


Jan. 

Feb. 

March. 

April. 

May. 

June. 

July. 

August. 

Sept. 

Octobei. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

+ 105 

+ 48 

+ 63 

+ 64 

+ 90 

+ 120 

+ 128 

+ 110 

+90 

+ 99 

+ 98 

+ 103 

- 61 

-147 

-144 

-96 

~79 

- 71 

— 62 

- 68 

—90 

— 111 

— 120 

- 74 

+ 44 

- 99 

— 81 

—32 

+ 11 

+ 49 

+ 66 

+ 42 

0 

- 12 

— 22 

4- 29 


■ 

■ 

1 

— 1 1 

0 

+ 2 

+ 3 

+ 2 

0 

— 1 j 

— 1 

, , r Solar in- 

* \ equality. 


£ 2 
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It iq^eors that tlus correction changes from positive to negative four times in the 
conne oi the year, and hence may be approximately represented by m sin 2 (« -• p.) 
whai is the son’s right ascaasion. But the maximum and minimum values in dif- 
fraent jarts of the year are of unequal magnitude and at unequal intervals. Ibis may 
be recimciled with an expression of the form tn sin 2 (4 ft) + » sin (tf •— r) ; and we 
might m, «, ft, », so as to make the expression agree nearly with the result 

of observation. In feet, however, this would not be worth while, except we had the 
empirical law confirmed by the results of observations at other places ; for the greatest 
values of this con-ection are - 4“ and + 3“. We here exclude the effects of the 
equation of time. 

It is not difficult to see why the solar correction assumes such a form as this. It 
includes the corrections due both to the sun’s declination and his parallax. The 
former effect is twice a minimum and twice a maximum in the course of a year ; the 
latter once only. The two effects are not immediately separated in the tables, because 
the sun’s perigee being nearly stationary, the cycle of changes due to solar parallax 
and the double cycle of changes due to solar declination coincide. 

When the form and amount of the solar correction are more exactly determined, it 
may be more exactly compared with the theory. 

Chap. II. On the Empirical Laws of the Height of High Water. 

The same kind of discussion of the observations which has enabled us to obtain 
approximately the laws of the times of high water, will also give similar information 
with respect to the heights, since these have been observed at the docks, and the 
results tabulated by Mr. Lubbock, in the same way as the others. The heights will 
be affected in the same way as the tides, by a semimenstrual inequality, by corrections 
for lunar parallax and declination, and by a solar correction, 

1. Of the Mean Level of the Water . — ^The quantities which are wanted for the 
comparison of observed heights with the theory, are the total height of the tide, that 
is, the difference of high and low water. The heights of low water are not given in the 
London observations, and we have, therefore, only the differences of the high waters 
to reduce to their laws. 

A comparison of these with the theory, supposes the mean level of the water to be 
constant, that is, the mean of the heights of high and low water to be the same, 
whatever be the height of the tide. I do not know whether this permanency of the 
mean level has been verified at the London Docks. It has been ascertained to be true 
in several other cases, and is probably universal, or at least liable to few and pecu- 
liar exceptions. 

Hiis mean level may be determined by the mean of many observations, and is a more 
fixed and distinct level than any level depending on a smaller number of observations. 
It is, moreover, free from the irregularities to which levels selected in any other way are 
exposed. Thus the level of high water, or of low water, at spring tides, or at neap tides, 
is different according to the different effects of lunar and solar parallax and declination. 



OF THE TIDBS m 70£ FORT OP ^ ^ 

I {Hoceed to disci^Hi tbe variatiom of <3je bdgbts of the Lcmdon tides* 

2. J%e Semimenstrual InequaUfy, — ^Ibe law of tbe beigbts is emtaaw&d in tbe last 
coluiim of Mr. Lubbock's Table V., which gives heights for every half-hour, mean 
time, of the moon's transit, taking a mean of the months of the year. 

In order to obtain a formula expressing this series of quantities, we observe that the 
maidmum and minimum are nearly when the times of transit are 2^ and 8** respectively; 
that the mean of the extreme heights is 21*1 feet, and the difference of the extremes 
3*4 feet. Hence the height may be expressed approximately by the formula 21*1 + 1'? 
cos 2 (9 — 30®). It appears, however, that the maximum and minimum occur a little 
earlier than 2*^ and 8**. I shall therefore assume for the height the formula 21*1 + 1*7 
cos (2 ^ — 51®) ; we shall then have the following comparison with observations. 



cos (2 f >• 51) 

Height 

observed. 

Height 

calculated. 


Diff. - -23 

h 

m 


Feet. 

Feet. 




0 

•9877 

22*78 

22-80 

•02 

- — *21 

3 

0 

•7771 

22'42 

22-59 

•17 

~*06 

4 

0 

•3584 

21*71 

22-10 

*39 

+ *16 

5 

0 

- *1564 

20-83 

21-28 

•45 

+ *22 

6 

0 

- -6293 

20-03 

20-37 

*34 

+ *21 

7 

0 

- *9335 

19-51 

19-56 j 

•05 

— -18 

8 

0 

- -9877 

19*42 

19-48 

*01 

— *22 

9 

0 

- -7771 

19-78 

20-10 

•32 

+ -09 

10 

0 

- *3584 

20-49 

20-92 

•43 

+ *20 

11 

0 

•1564 

21-37 

21*85 

•48 

+ *25 

0 

0 

•6 S 93 

22-17 

22*46 

•29 

+ -06 

1 

0 

•9335 

22-69 

22*72 

*03 

- *20 


It is evident that this is a first approximation. Also the difference, which is always 
positive, follows the law of a sine. To show this, subtract from this difference *23, 
as is done in the last column. 

The difference in the last column will be 0 when (p is 0^ 30“ and 6** 30“ nearly, and 
will, in the course of 6 hours of <p, go through all the values of sin p. Hence it may be 
represented by •— c sin (4 ^ — 30®), and it is evident that c is nearly *23. 

Comparison of the residual Phenomenon of the Semimenstrual Series of Heights, freed 
of the Terms 21*1 + 1*7 cos (2 ^ — 51), with the Formula *23 — *23 sin (4 0 — 30). 


9 

sin (4 — SO) 

Fotih . 

Obs . 

Excess of 
Obs . 

fa 

Feet . 

Feet . 

Feet . 

Feet . 

0 

~ -5 

*35 

*29 

—06 

1 

+ -5 

*11 

*03 

-•08 

2 

+ 1*0 

0 

•02 

+ *02 

3 

+ -5 

•11 

•17 

+ *06 

4 

— *5 

•35 

. *39 

+ •04 

5 

- 1-0 

*46 

•45 

-•01 

6 

- *5 

•35 

*34 

-•01 

7 

+ -5 

•11 

*05 

—06 

8 

+ 1*0 

0 

•01 

+*01 

9 

+ *5 

•11 

•32 

+•21 

10 

— -5 

•35 

•43 

+ •08 

11 

~ 1*0 

•46 

•48 

+ •02 
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It appears from tiie nature of tbe still residual dilFerences, we might bring our 
formuhi still nearer to observation ; but as the diflSsrences do not exceed -rV^h of a foot, 
exo^t in one instance, this exactness would be, in the present state of our knowledge, 
superduous. 

Hence tbe mean height in feet of the tide at London Dock is represented by 
21-1 + 17 cos (2^-51°)+ *23 - *23 sin (4 ^ - 30®), 
or 21*33 + 1*7 cos (2 ip — 51®) — *23 sin (4 ip - 30®) 

where <p is the hour-angle of the moon’s transit, mean time. 

3. Correction of the Heights for Lunar Parallax . — ^Table XVIII. of Mr. Lubbock 
-contains the effect of variations of the moon’s distance. 

Table showing the IHfference in the Height of High Water, and the Mean Height 
for every Minute of the Moon’s Horizontal Parallax. 


Moon’s 

Transit. 

H. P. 54'. 

H. P. 55'. 

H. P.56'. 

H. P. 57'. 

H. P. 58>. 

H. P. 59'. 

H. P. 60'. 

H. P. 61'. 

h m 

Feet . 

Feet . 

Feet . 

Feet . 

Feet . 

Feet . 

Feet 

Feet . 

0 0 

-0-52 

—•33 

-•30 

+ •10 

+ *06 

+ •23 

+ -33 

+ •53 

0 30 

— *50 

—•28 

-•20 

+ •08 

+•17 

+ •41 

+ -36 

+ •63 

1 0 

- -58 

-•44 

-•09 

-•07 

+ •26 

+ •24 

: + *31 

+ •61 

1 30 

- *55 

-•46 

+ •03 

-•07 

+•23 

+ *23 

+ -41 

+•77 

2 0 

- -67 

-•62 

-•15 

-•05 

+ •12 

+ •24 

+ -50 

+ •75 

2 30 

- *54 

—•45 

-•28 

+•10 

+ •08 

+ •34 

+ -69 

+ •79 

3 0 

- *68 

-•37 

-•25 

+•06 

+ •05 

+ •42 

+ -83 


3 30 

- -63 

-•23 

-•13 

+ •08 

+ •13 

+ •56 

+ 1-00 


4 0 

- -57 

-•28 

-•12 

+•14 

+ *20 

+ •66 

+ -98 


4 30 

- -49 

-•29 

—•13 

+•23 

+•67 

+•76 

+ *83 


5 0 

- -50 

—40 

-•30 

+ •25 

+ *63 

+ •80 



5 30 1 

- -47 

! -.40 

-•37 

; +*37 

+ •50 1 

+ •86 



6 0 ; 

— -45 

' -*28 

-•19 

+•27 

+ •50 

+•77 ■ 



6 30 : 

- *54 

! --21 

-•09 i 

1 +-05 

+ •40 

i +-62 

i + -43 i 


7 0 ! 

- -64 

; ~*29 

! —*11 i 

+ •05 

+ •31 

+ •54 

1 + *53 


7 30 i 

- *75 

i -*48 

—•28 ; 

+ •01 

+ •15 

+ •33 

: + -58 


8 0 : 

- *68 

1 -*30 

1 — -25 ; 

+ •05 

+•02 

-•08 

i + -54 


8 30 1 

— *54 

1 —*27 i 

j ! 

-•26 ' 

+ •01 

—20 

+•42 

1 + -44 


9 0 i 

- *26 

-•23 

-•21 

-•11 

— 23 

—76 

i 

( + -39 


9 30 , 

+ *03 

! -24 j 

— 15 

—•26 

—09 

+ •30 

+ -45 

+ •87 

10 0 : 

- -09 

—•30 1 

—11 

-•14 

+ •14 

+ •36 

+ -49 

+ •69 

10 30 i 

— *20 

-•37 1 

-•07 i 

+ •OS 

+ •32 

+•36 

+ -48 

+•55 

11 0 , 

- -31 

—•31 ; 

—•14 

+ •21 

+ •26 

+ •26 1 

+ -51 

+ •61 

11 30 ' 

- *43 

-•22 j 

-•25 j 

+ •27 

+ •13 

+ •14 1 

! + -46 

+ •68 


If we take the means of the vertical columns, they are, in hundredths of feet. 

Horizontal parallax 54' I 55' 1 56' I 57' I 58' I 59' [ 60' I 61' 

Means -47 \ -33 \ -18 | +7 | +20 ] +37 \ +47 ( +67 

These are very nearly as the differences of the parallax. We shaU find that the for- 
mula 1 ‘7 (p — P) when p is the parallax, and P is 57', will very nearly give this re- 
suit. It g^ves, in fact, 

-51 -34 —17 0 +17 +34 +51 +68 
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applying these correctians with opposite signs to Table XVIII., we obtain the 
residual phenomenon as follows, in hundr^ths of feet. 


Table XVIII. freed from the Sum 1*7 (p — P). 


Hor. Par.. . 

54' 

65' 

56' 

57' 

58' 

59' 


imiQiii 

Corr 

+ 51 

+ 34 

+ 17 

0 

-17 

- 34 

-51 

^9 

h m 

0 0 

— 1 

+ 1 

-13 

+ 10 

-11 

+ 11 



6 30 

+ 1 

+ 6 

- 3 

+ 8 

0 

7 

-15 

-15 

1 0 

- 7 

-10 

+ 8 

- 7 

+ 9 

— 10 

-20 

- 7 

] 30 

— 4 

-12 

+ 20 

- 7 

+ 6 

— 11 

-10 

+ 9 

2 0 

- 6 

-18 

+ 2 

— 5 

- 5 

— 10 

- 1 

+ 7 

S 30 

— 3 

-11 , 

— 11 

+ 10 

- 9 

- 11 

+ 18 

+ 11 

3 0 

-17 

- 3 

- 8 

+ 6 

-12 

+ 8 

+ 32 


3 30 

—12 

+ 11 1 

+ 4 

+ 8 

— 4 

+ 32 

+ 49 


4 0 

— 3 

+ 6 ! 

+ 5 

+ 14 

+ 3 

+ 32 

+47 


4 30 

-H 2 

+ 5 : 

+ 4 

+ 23 

+ 50 

+ 42 



5 0 

+ 1 

- 6 ; 

-13 

+ 25 ' 

+ 36 

+ 46 



5 30 I 

! + 4 

— 6 i 

-20 

+ 37 1 

+ 33 

+ 52 



6 0 

+ 6 

4- 6 1 

- 2 

+27 ! 

+ 33 

+ 43 



6 oO 

— 3 

+ 13 

+ 8 

+ 5 j 

+ 23 

+ 28 

— 8 


7 0 

-13 i 

+ 5 

+ 6 

+ 5 ! 

+ 14 

+ 20 

+ 2 


7 30 

-24 

-14 ! 

-11 

+ 1 ! 

- 2 

- 1 

+ 7 


8 0 

-14 

+ 4 1 

- 8 

+ 5 : 

-15 i 

- 42 

+ 3 1 


• 8 30 

- 3 

+ 7 1 

- 9 ! 

+ 1 1 

-37 i 

+ 8 

+ 7 : 


9 0 

+ 26 ' 

+11 : 

- 4 1 

—11 ' 

-40 

-no 1 

-12 : 


9 30 

+ 54 : 

+ 10 

+ 2 

-26 ! 

-26 ’ 

_ 4 ! 

- 6 

+ 19 

10 0 

+ 42 

+ 4 ; 

+ 6 ! 

-14 i 

— 3 i 

+ 2 1 

- 2 

+ 1 

10 30 

+ 31 1 

- 3 1 

+ 10 i 

+ 3 

+ 15 i 

+ 2 

- 3 

- 6 

11 0 i 

+ 20 : 

+ 3 j 

+ ^ 1 

+ 21 

+ 9 1 

; - 6 

0 

- 7 

11 30 

+ 8 1 

+ 12 j 

- 8 

j +27 

1 - 4 J 

I — 20 

1 

* 


There is no very manifest rule in this Table. There appear to be many large posi- 
tive terms between the hours 2** 30“ and 7^ and for parallaxes greater than 57', while 
the terms for other hours are more generally negative. 

But it appears to be better to wait for the examination of other observations than 
to attempt to found a formula on these circumstances. 

4. Correction of the Heights for Lunar Decimation, — ^Table XX. of Mr. Lobbock 
will supply the means of determining the law of the effect of the lunar declination 
upon the height, being a Table of the heights arranged according to intervals of 3® 
of declination, and according to the time of the moon’s transit. We shall place here 
the Table, expressed in hundredths of feet. 
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Tkitije showing the Difference in the Height of High Water, and the Mean Height 
for every Three Degrees of the Moon’s Declination. 



It is clear that these suras decrease faster for the large declinations than for the 
small ones, and the series is tolerably regular with the expression of the number cor- 
responding to declination 3°, which appears to be affected by some anomaly. If we 
reject this term, and subtract 629 from each of the terms, we find for 


Declination . , 0° 

3° 

6° 9° 

12° 

15° 

18° 

1 21° 

24° 

27° 

Correction . . 0 

(-191) 

—2 -51 

-185 

-462 

—590 

-945 

-1240 

-1440 


It win appear that the law may be expressed nearly by — 7300 sin* which gives 


-0 -20 -79 -178 -315 -490 —697 -937 -1207 -1504. 

This agrees pretty well, except for the smaller numbers, which are obviously irre- 
gular. Hence, if A be the mean declination, we shall have the correction to be applied 
to the mean sums = 7300 (sin® A — sin® ; and the correction to the single terms 
will be 304 (sin* A — sin®^). 

If we suppose the mean declination to be 16° 45', as appeared in the correction for 
the times, 7300 sin* A = 608, and the corrections are. 
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J^sdiaatiim . 

, o®| 

1 S'* 1 

1 1 

1 1 

1 12‘>j 

1 

1 1®°1 

21® 1 

24® 1 

27® 

CoiTectkm . 

.608 1 

|588 1 

[529 { 

{430 1 

[293 1 

1 11® 1 

1 - 89 1 

-329 1 

-599 1 


Hence 

25 

24 

22 

17 

11 

4 

-4 

-14 

-25 

-38 


Ere the corrections for the single terms of the Table. 

We shall now apply this correction with a negative sign, in order to consider the 
law of the resklnal phenomenon. 

Table XX. freed from the Term 304 (sin^ A — sin^ 5). 


Ded 

Corr. 

0 ° 

25 

3 ° 

24 

6 ® 

22 

9 ® 

17 

12 ® 

11 

1S ° 

4 

18 ° 

—4 

21 ® 

-14 

1 

o 

*r 

-38 

h 

0 

m 

0 

-35 

-17 

-16 

-15 

-7 

-10 

- 6 

+ 6 

- 9 

- 4 

0 

0 

— 15 

-25 

-16 

-22 

+ 3 

+ 6 

+ L 

- 1 

+ 15 

+ 18 

1 

0 

- 2 

—35 

— 11 

— 18 

— 13 

+ 3 

+ 6 

+ 17 

+ 18 

+ 3 

1 

30 

+ 9 

-37 

- 6 

- 9 

— 15 

+ 3 

+ 16 

+27 

+ 19 

- 7 

2 

0 

+ 15 

-49 

-12 

— 2 

— 8 

— 5 

+ 19 

+ 11 

+ 10 

+ 13 

2 

30 

+ 14 

-49 

— 14 

+ 8 

+ 11 

+ 3 

+ 28 

- 4 

+ 7 

+ 39 

3 

0 

+ 2 

-34 

-18 

+ 10 

+ 10 

0 

+ 25 

+ 5 

— 3 

+ 29 

3 

30 

- 3 

-11 

.... 

+ 04 

+ 5 

+ 6 

+ 21 

+ 15 

- 9 

+ 18 

4 

0 

— 11 

-25 

+ 32 

+ 3 

.... 

+ 4 

+ 16 

+ 17 

^ 8 

+ 20 

4 

30 

- 8 

-29 

-06 

- 7 

—21 

+ 2 

+ 18 

+ 6 

+ 12 

+ 30 

5 

0 

- 4 

—32 

+ 15 

— 10 

-12 

+ 5 

+ 16 

-14 

+ 13 

+ 30 

5 

30 

- 3 i 

-33 

+ 31 

-13 : 

- 7 : 

+ 4 

! + 8 

+ 9 

+ 17 

i +17 

16 

0 

-12 : 

1 

-19 

+ 29 

- 1 1 

+ 5 

1 

+ 9 

+ 7 

1 +25 

+ 6 

+ 1 

6 

30 

-34 

+ 13 

- 3 

+10 1 

+ 11 ■ 

+ 7 

+ 1 

+ 8 

-20 

-11 

7 

0 1 

- 5 } 

-26 

+ 9 

+ 39 1 

+ 15 j 

0 

+ 4 

—32 

+ 1 

— 15 

7 

30 j 

+ 27 1 

+ 14 

+ 10 

+47 

+ 4 ! 

— 11 

— 4 

-21 

+ 6 

-32 

8 

0 ' 

+23 j 

+ 36 

+ 22 

+ 40 

+ 36 1 

+ 13 

- 3 

— 14 

+ 5 

-23 

8 

30 1 

3 1 

+47 

1 +21 I 

+ 8 

+ 63 1 

+ 32 

- 7 

— 14 

-12 

-26 

9 

0 

+ 18 

+ 41 

+ 10 i 

— 2 

+47 i 

+21 I 

- 7 

-14 

—25 

- 3 

9 

30 

+ 41 

+ 30 

— 5 1 

+ 11 1 

+ 36 ! 

i + 2 

— 8 

-17 

-31 

— 5 

10 

0 

+ 33 

+ 34 

+ 15 1 

+27 1 

+ 25 i 

i + 2 

- 2 

-12 

-12 

- 6 

10 

30 

+ 7 

+ 30 

+ 22 1 

! +25 1 

+ 10 

- 2 ’ 

— 11 

— 15 

+ 6 

-26 

11 

0 

-10 

+ 17 

+ 9 1 

i + ^ 1 

+ 2 

j + 1 


0 

- 5 

—23 

11 

30 

— 13 

+ 10 

+ 4 

!+ii^ 

+ 1 

j —12 

1 + 6 

+ 32 

-13 

- 6 


Though this Table exhibits great anomalies^ it appears clear that all the heavy 
minus terms, and only small positive terms, are in the upper left-hand and lower right- 
hand quarter ; and that all the heavy positive terms, and only small negative terms, 
occur in the upper right-hand and lower left-hand quarters. Also the terms are on 
the whole larger in the outer than in the inner columns. It appears probable, there- 
fore, that the law from which this proceeds involves a term d (sin^ ^ — sin^ A) sin 2 p, 
which would give such a result ; but the coefficient of this term cannot be determined 
satisfactorily ; and hence the effect of declination in the moon is probably of the form 
(sin2 A — sin^ 1) (7300 — «?sin 2 ^). 

Hence the correction to be applied to the height calculated for declination 0, is 
— sin* I (7300 — sin 2 p), 

or - sin* I (7300 + dcos 2 (^ -f 45®)). 
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We may make a remark with respect to Mr. Lubboce’s Tables for the heights^ 
similar to one we made with respect to those for the times. Table XVI., which gives 
the differences of height for each hour of the moon's transit in the different calendm* 
months, is in reality composed mainly of the effects of the moon’s declination. In 
(Nder to obtain these effects from the Table, we should have to eliminate the effects of 
the sun (including the effects of the equation of time). By this means we should ob- 
tain a result agreeing in part with that which we have obtained from Table XX. ; but 
the accuracy of this result would necessarily be less than of that already obtained, and 
I shall omit it. 

5. The Solar Correctim of the Heights . — If we take the means of each month in 
Table XVI., we have the sun’s effect on the heights in that month. These are as fol- 
low: 

Jan. Feb. March. ApriL May. June. July. Aug. Sept. Oct Nor. Dec. 

-.7 _-23 -8 0 +17 + 8 + 8 - 9 -1 +9 + 8 +4 


This, like the solar correction for the time, passes from positive to negative, and from 
negative to positive, four times in the course of the year, but has its maxima and 
minima of unequal magnitude, and at unequal intervals. Hence we may, as in the 
case of the times, express it by m sin 2 — ft) H- w sin — i^), where 0 is the sun’s lon- 

gitude ; and we may account for this form by considering that the former term is the 
effect of declination, and the latter term the effect of parallax. To this is to be added 
the effect of the equation of time, in order to obtain the whole of the solar correction. 

Recapitulation . — Hence it appears that the result of the London Dock observations, 
which we have now examined, may be expressed in the following manner. 

If l! be the corrected establishment, the semirnenstrual inequality of the time of 
high water, P' the correction for lunar parallax, Q' the correction for lunar declination, 
Q the solar correction, and if (p be the mean time of the moon’s transit, we have for 
the time of high water 

^ + x' + S' + F + Q' + Q. 


In this expression it has appeared that 

. ^ A sin 2 (® — «) h' 

tan 2 S = ^ = 2-9887 ; « : 


: 2 hours. 


F = (P — p) {B -f B sin2 — |3)} ; B = 3“ ; |3 = 1 hour. 

Ql = (sin2 A — sin2J) {C -|- D sin 2 (9 — y)} ; 

A = 16° 45^, C = 132®, D = 84®, y = 4 hours. 

Q = m sin 2 (<p — ft) -j- n sin (p — v), 
m, n being small, and their determination here omitted. 

In like manner, if I be the height of the mean high water, s' the semirnenstrual 
change, p* the correction due to lunar parallax, q' the correction due to lunar decli- 
nation, q the solar correction, the height of high water is 
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la exyvmdon, tlie aumbers beiag* jfeet, i at Lcmdoa Docks is 21-33 above 
the origin of the measures used in the Tables. 

= 17 cos (2^-51°) — -23 sin (4 ^ — 30®) 
p' (p— P) {*17 + ^cos2?>} 

^ = (sin^ A — sin2 1) {73 — d cos 2 (?• — 45)} 

= m sin 2 (^ — • |M») + « sin (p — v)y 

by d being not clearly shown by the London observations to be constant' terms ; and 
m, n, as before^ being small, and their determination for the present omitted. 


Chap. III. Comparison of the preceding Results with the Theory, 

I shall now compare the preceding results with the theory of Daniel Bernoulli, 
according to which the waters of the ocean assume nearly the form in which they 
would be in equilibrium under the action of the sun and moon ; and a supposition 
being made that the pole of the fluid spheroid follows the pole of the spheroid of 
equilibrium at a certain distance (namely, at an hour-angle and that the equili- 
brium corresponds to the configuration of the sun and moon, not at the moment of 
the tide, but at a previous moment, at which the right ascension of the moon was 
less by a quantity a. 

I take this theory rather than that of Laplace, not only because of the diflSiculty 
and labour of the comparison in the latter case, but also because the hypothesis on 
which Laplace’s solution proceeds appears to me likely to affect the results, so as to 
make them differ altogether from those of the real case ; and because the assumption, 
by means of which his solution is obtained, appears to me to be very insecure. 

According to the theory of Bernoulli, we have 


tan 2 — X') 


//sin g (4) — «) 

A' + A cos e — a) ’ 


( 1 -) 


where d is the hour-angle corresponding to the place of high water measured from the 
moon, p the hour-angle of the moon from the sun, h, h! the heights of the solar and 
lunar tides, V the hour-angle by which the tide follows the pole of equilibrium, a the 
retardation, or difference of right ascension of the moon due to the age of the tide. 

Neglecting the effects of parallax and decliuation, this expression gives the law of 
the semimenstrual inequality ; and this, as we have already said, agrees very clearly 

with observation, assuming proper values of and of a. 


But we find here some circumstances in which the theory and observation 
are difficult to reconcile. The value of the ratio of the lunar and solar tide, ought 


to be the same at all places. We find, however, that the Brest observations give 2*6167, 
while the London observations require it to be 2*9887 ; and other places give values 
still more different. 

Also the differences of the value of a for different places might be supposed to 

p 2 
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depmd necessarily upon the time of the transmission of the tide from one |dace to 
another, and therefore to increase as we follow the tide. But it appears that though 
at Portsmouth this retardation is intermediate between that at Brest and at London, 
as it might be expected to be from the course of the tide-hours, yet that at Plymouth, 
where the tide is five or six hours earlier than it is at Porismouth, the retardation 
implies a tide as late as London. 

Living, however, these anomalies to be removed or confirmed by the accumulation 
and discussion of observations, I proceed to the effects of parallax and declination. 

1. If from any cause h' receive a small increment I h\ we can easily find the corre- 
sponding change, $tan 2 — X'), in the first side of equation (1.). We have 


V . ^ / ^1 .IV A sin S — a) . S A' 


Let h! represent the mean value, and I hi any deviation from the mean ; and let S' 
represent the semimenstrual inequality, that is, the value of ^ — X' freed from effects 
of declination and parallax. Then 


tan 2 S' 


h sin 2 a) 
h' + h cos 2 (f — «) 


; whence 


I tan 2 — X') 


tan^2S^ 8^ 
sin 2 (f — a)’ h 


( 2 .) 


Now, cceteris paribits, h' is as the cube of the parallax. If, therefore, P be the mean 
parallax, and p any other, 

A' + U' = A'^= A'(l = + 


omitting other terms, because jo — P is small. 
"P 


Hence 8 A' = 3 A' — ; and when we make this 


substitution, equation (2.) gives 


the change in the first side due to the effect of lunar parallax. 

Since the arc ^ - X' is small, we may put it for its tangent ; hence, making the 
above substitution and calling the effect of lunar parallax P^, 


2P = 


— o (P ^ P) 

h sin 2 (f — a) ’ P * 


As a first approximation to the general form of the result, we may put ^ sin 2 {(p — y) 


k . 


for tan 2 S', since ^ is a fraction (about one third), and since the general course of the 


two functions, sin 2 (^ — os) and tan 2 S', agrees. 

Hence we should have 

-rW \ P — P 

F = — jr sm 2 (^ — a) . — p - 

P = (P — . j») ,Bsin2 — a) ; 

B being a constant quantity. 
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TIk espes^ii vhu^ we obtaiiied from oiMerratitm was 
F = (P - p) (B + B sin 2 <? - (8)>, 

of which the second term agrees In form with the on^ given by the theory^ except 
that the angle (3 is different from a ; but the first term should not occur according to 
the theory as hitherto stated. 

2. Again, for the effects of lunar declination on the time of high water. 

If be the value of h! when the {dace of observation and the pole of the lunar 
tide spheroid are both in the equator, and if g be the difference of declination of the 
place and the pole in any other situation, we shall have Jt = cos* g nearly. 

In the course of a tide-day there are two tides, corresponding to. two positions of 
the tidal spheroid ; and if I be the latitude of the place, I the declination of the moon, 
the two corresponding differences of declination will be f i and / + the pole of 
the spheroid being supposed to have the same declination as the moon has at the 
moment of the origin of the tide (that is, when the moon’s right ascension was less 
by K than it is at the moment of the tide). 

Then, in the first case, 

h = y cos* g = ^ cos* (/ — ^) = k* (cos I cos ^ — sin / sin 
= y {cos* / — 2 sin / cos I sin h cos h — (cos* I — sin* 1) sin*M 
= y cos* / — i A:' sin 2 /sin 2 ^ • A/ cos 2 I sin*^. 

In the second case, similarly, 

y = y cos* / + 2 sin 2 / sin 2 ^ — A/ cos 2 I sin* 1. 


In order to find the effect of the declination upon each tide, we should put for 
J y the quantities — J A;' sin 2 / sin 2 § — k' cos 2 / sin* and + J sin 2 / sin 2 1 
— y 2 I sin* I respectively. 

Thus, according to the theory, the effect of declination on the two tides of the same 
day should be different. This difference is very much modified by the circumstances 
in which the actual state of the ocean differs from the theoretical state : the differ- 
ence of the diurnal tides may, however, be detected in the observations at most places 
of the earth’s surface, perhaps at almost all. But there are peculiar circumstances 
in the port of London which affect this difference, and obliterate it: the tide at 
London is composed of two tides, which differ by half a day from each other, and 
hence the difference of the two semidiurnal tides disappears altogether. Therefore, 
instead of the effects of declination on the two semidiurnal tides, we must take the 
mean of these effects, which is — A:' cos 2 I sin* 

Hence if Q' represent the effect of lunar declination on the time of high water, we 
have by equation (2.) (substituting — y cos 2 ^ sin* ^ for h A, and putting the arc for 


tan 2 • 




COS 2/ sin* i. 


In this expression we have Ai'cos* I for h! in the value of tan S'; but it is clear that 
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in considering the effect of solar declinatkm, we should in like xnann^ have Ardos* I 
for hy whence the value of tan 2 S' in equation (1.) would remain unaltered. 

Patting, as before, ^ sin 2 (^ — a) for tan 2 S', the equation becomes 

jjj 

2 Q' = ^ cos Z sin 2 (^ — «) . sin*^ ; or 
Q' = Dsin2 — a) .sin*^. 


where D is a constant quantity. 

In this expression the correction for declination is supposed to be applied to the 
time of high water, calculated for the moon and the place, both in the equator. But 
in our tables this correction is applied to the mean place. Let A be the value of the 
declination at this mean place ; then the correction for that case is D sin 2 (^— y) sin* A, 
and therefore, 

Q' = (sin* 'h — sin* A) D sin 2 (^ — a) 
is the correction to be applied to the mean. 


The correction according to observation was 

Q' = (sin* ^ — sin* A) + D sin 2 ((p — y)^. 

The second term agrees with the theory, except that the arc y is different from u : 
the first term, C (sin*^ — sin® A), has nothing corresponding to it in the theory. 

3. We now proceed to the theoretical laws which regulate the height of high water. 
If 0, ^ be the distance of any place in the equator from the places to which the sun 
and moon are vertical (these luminaries being supposed to be in the equinoctial), the 
lieight of the water at the place will be J (h cos 2 (^ — X) + A' cos 2 (^ — X')) above 
the mean level ; and if be taken the distance of the highest water from the moon, 
then 

h cos (2 ^ — X) + A' cos 2 (^ — X') 
will be the whole tide, which call y. 

Now we have 


where ^ 4- ^ 
Hence we find 


tan 2 (^ — X') = 


h sin 2 (^ — a) 
h! + h cos 2 (9 — a)’ 


cos 2 (^ — X') 


h' + h cos 2 (^ — «) 

{ A'2 + 2 A cos 2 (^ — «) + A®} 


cos 2 (^ — X) = 


A + A' co s 2 — a) 


V" {A*® + 2 A A' cos 2 (^ — «) + A®} 

^ = 4/ {A'2 + 2 A A' COS 2 (^ — a) + A2} 

If, as before, 'hy represent the variation of y in virtue of any variation of A', 


(3.) 


ly. 


V + h cos 2 (^ — g) 


U'. 


(4.) 
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The 8«rameBstrual inequaiily of the haghts is by eqoaticm (3.). 
Expanding, we have 


y — + A*) 1 1 + ^ cos 2 (^ — a) — g ^A«)s ®®®*2 (f - «) +, &c. I 


= 4/(A^ + A2) - 
omitting ulterior 


terms^ since the coefficients diminish according to powers 


of 


h 

W 


Hence the vaiiable part of this expression is of the form 

K cos (2 ^ — 2 a) ~ L cos (4 ^ — 4 a). 

The expression of the semimenstrual inequality of heights, found from observation, 
was (in feet) 

S' = 1*7 cos (2 - 51°) — -23 cos (4 (p — 30°), 

which agrees with the theoretical expression, except as to the values of the arcs which 
take the place of 2 a and 4 a. 

4. To find the effect of lunar parallax on the heights, substitute as before for ^ A', 
in equation (3.), and let 'p be this effect ; then 


— ^' + ^cos2(p-«) ^ g ~ P 

Here y is the mean height. 

Therefore p is of the form — P) (a+h cos 2 (p — a)). 

The form as given by observation is (/; — P) (a + ^ cos 2 p), where, however, the 
existence and constancy of h are doubtful. 

5. To find the effect of lunar declination on the heights, substitute for ^ A, as before, 
— k' cos 2 1 sin*$. We thus find from equation (3.), q' being the effect, 

gr'= ^A'cos2 /sin*5; 


and referring the correction to the mean declination A, it becomes of the form 
q' = (sin* A — sin*§) ^ cos 2 (p — a)). 

The form given by observation was 

= (sin® A — sin®$) (c + d cos 2 (p + 45°)), 
where, however, d was not determined as to quantity, the observations being too 
anomalous. 

It appears, therefore, that the results of observation and theory for the variations of 
height agree as to form, with the exception of the epochs a, (3, y. 
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Chap. IV. Reflexions on the Theory. 

It woaid be unsafe to attempt to deduce any general views concerning the laws of 
the tides from the preceding investigations. It is very unlikely that the discussion 
of observations at any one place, and those the very first set which have been syste- 
matically discussed, should exhibit clearly the true principles of the theory : and 
besides this, it so happens, that the phenomena of the tides at London are in some 
measure masked by a curious combination of circumstances, namely, by the mouth 
of its river being on the side of an island, turned away from the side on which the 
tide comes, and so situated that the path of the tide round one end of the island is 
just twelve hours longer than round the other. It will require the accumulation and 
discussion of many large masses of observations, at various places, to put us in firm 
possession of the laws of the phenomena as given by experience ; and this road, 
whether or not it be the only practicable way of arriving at the true theory, is at 
least that to which, founding our expectations on the past history of science, we may 
look with most hope. When we consider the enonnous accumulation of observed 
phenomena and empirical laws which preceded the discovery of the true principles 
of the heavenly motions, we may easily suppose that we are only at the outset of what 
we have to do, in order to obtain the same success with regard to the tides : and we 
may, from the same consideration, find additional motives to desire that such obser- 
vations may be made, and such existing observations may be discussed, as may most 
speedily lead us to a complete and scientific knowledge of the subject. 

But though we cannot make our inferences from the preceding investigation with 
confidence, there are some reflexions concerning the mode in which the forces of the 
sun and moon manifest themselves in the tides, which are suggested by the compa- 
rison made in the foregoing pages, and which I will venture to state. The confirma- 
tion, or refutation of these views must depend on future investigations of the same 
nature as that contained in this memoir : in the mean time, the views seem fitted to 
give some additional impulse to the curiosity with which all men of science must now 
look upon the progress of this subject. 

Among the inequalities considered in this memoir, those in which the empirical 
laws are the clearest and the anomalies the smallest (after the semimenstrual inequa- 
lities,) are the inequalities of the time of high water, depending on the moon’s parallax 
and declination. In these the comparison of the law, from theory and from observa- 
tion, may be stated as follows : 

Obsenration. Hieory. 

F == (P — I?) + B sin 2 ; (P — p) B sin 2 (^ — «). 

Q' = (sin^h - sin* A) (C + D sin 2 - y)) ; (sin*$ - sin* A) D sin 2 - a). 

It will be observed, that in each of these cases observation gives, in F and Q', a 
term dependii^ on the parallax and on the declination, (namely, the terms (P — p) B 
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and (sin*^ — sin* A) C,) which term is not given by the theory; besides giving another 
term which coincide with the one given by the theory. Hie latter tei*m depends on 
the hour of the moon’s transit, and vanishes twice in the course of a semllnnation ; 
the former term in each case is independent of the time of the moon’s transit, and 
depends only on the parallax and on the declination. 

Now P and Q' are the corrections to which ^ — V is subject, where ^ is the hour- 
angle of the tide from the moon. In the theory, X' is supposed to be constant, so that 
the variation of ^ — X' alone affects 

But since ^ = x' -f (^ — X'), if X' were affected by an inequality arising from pa- 
rallax equal to (P — p) A, we should have, taking the theoretical value of the variation 
of 0" — X' due to this cause, and adding it to the value resulting from the common 
theory, the whole variation of ^ = (P — j®) B sin 2 (<p — y)). 

In like manner, if X' were affected by an inequality equal to (sin® I — sin® A) C, and 
^ — X' by the inequality resulting from the theory, we should have for the whole ine- 
quality in ^ arising from declination, (sin®^ — sin® A) {C -f D sin 2 ((p — y)}. 

Now these expressions agree with those which we have obtained from observation, 
excepting that we have other arcs in the place of the arc a. It appears, therefore, 
that the empirical laws will be verified by supposing X' to be affected by inequalities 
depending upon the parallax and declination of the moon, but having an epoch differ- 
ent from that of the semiinenstrual inequality. 

The quantity X' is the hour-angle by which the lunar tide follows the high water of 
the lunar spheroid of equilibrium. It appears, therefore, that the physical statement 
of the result just obtained is this, that the distance at which the actual elevation of 
the waters follows the position of equilibrium, varies as the parallax and declination 
of the disturbing luminary vary. 

This distance was, in the theory, assumed to be constant ; but there is no obvious 
physical reason why it may not change with changes of the force by which the fluid 
spheroid of equilibrium is determined. This distance, or lagging, of the pole of the 
watery spheroid behind the place which it would occupy if the earth and luminary 
were at rest, is owing to the resistance of the shores and of the parts of the water 
amongst each other ; and its amount is determined by the amount of these resistances. 
But we are very far from being able to trace the mode in which these causes opemte, 
so as to be entitled to affirm that changes, and even small changes, in the force or 
velocity of the disturbing body, may not produce corresponding changes in the extent 
of this lagging. 

In fact, there seems to be good reason to suppose, from other circumstances, that the 
force and velocity of the disturbing body do affect the distance by which the actual 
elevation lags behind the elevation of equilibrium. For X and X', the lagging in the 
case of the solar and of the lunar tide, are quite different ; the former (for the London 
Docks) being 3** 25™, the latter 1^ 25“ It is true that this difference of 2*^ is, in the 

♦ Mr. Lubbock’s Memoir, Philosophical Tiansactions, 1831, p. 387. 
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theory, got rid of by supposing the actual tide to be referred to a configuration of the 
SUB and moon anterior by 2^ days to the configuration at the time of the tide. But 
since we rehr the effects of parallax and declination to the parallax and declination 
contemporaneous with the tide, we must look for an analogy only when we do the 
same in the other case. 

In the semimenstrual inequality, os determined from observation, there is no such 
discrepancy with theory as compels us to suppose a change in But this forms no 
objection to our view ; for if, in the course of a semirevolution of the moon, there were 
a periodical change in X', this must have the same cycle as the change in ^ — X', and 
would therefore be confounded \dth that change, and would hot result in a separate 
form from our discussion. 

But, moreover, the difference of the quantity of the semimenstrual inequality at 
different places, which we have already shown to exist, supplies a confirmation of the 
opinion here put forwards. For this difference implies that the tide travels from one 
given place to another in different times at different periods of a semilimation ; that 
is, it implies that the velocity of the tide-wave is different in different configura- 
tions of the sun and moon, that is, under different circumstances of the tide-pro- 
ducing forces. And this agrees with our doctrine, that the amount of lagging is 
different under different circumstances of those forces ; for if the amount of lagging 
of the tide elevation go through a cycle of changes in a certain period, the velocity 
with which this elevation travels will also go through a cycle of changes in the same 
period. And this difference of the semimenstrual inequality at different places, does 
appear to betray a semimenstrual inequality affecting X', the amount of the inequality 
varying with the place ; and this variation, added to the theoretical semimenstrual 
inequality which affects ^ — X', and which is the same for all places, makes up the 
empirical semimenstrual inequality of #, ^ven by our mode of investigation, which 
thus appears to be different at different places. 

Taking all these reflexions into consideration, there appears to be good reason to 
believe that the amount of the lagging of the tide behind the equilibrium-tide is 
really affected by changes in the distances and velocities of the disturbing luminaries. 

There is another circumstance in which the empirical differ from the theoretical 
laws : the epochs |3, y of the changes due to parallax and declination are different 
from the epoch a of the semimenstrual inequality. 

The physical statement of this result is, that the time required to transmit to any 
port the general effect of the tide-producing forces, and the time required to transmit 
to the same port the effects of particular changes in these forces, are different. And 
of this result we may say, in the same manner as of the former, that we see far too 
obscurely the causes which determine the amount of this interval in one case, to assert 
that it must necessarily be the same under different circumstances. But we may illus- 
trate this subject somewhat further. We may suppose an imaginary mean moon, 
moving uniformly in the equator, at a constant distance from the earth, to produce 
the mean tide ; another auxiliary moon, by moving directly to or from the earth, in 
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tha line of the mean nioon^ to produce the inequality which arii^ from parallax ; 
another auxiliary moon, by moving north and south in the m^idian of the moon 
to produce the inequality which arises from declination Now the tides produced 
by aD these moons will require some time for the operation of tiie forces to take 
effect ; that is, they will correspond to positions of the moon at a time antenor to 
the actual time. But there seems not to be the smallest reason to conclude that 
these anterior times will all be anterior by the same interval : the contrary, rather, is 
obvious. It is clear, for instance, that a tide oscillating in a north and south 
direction in the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans, will take a different portion of time to 
obey the forces which produce it, from the general tide which travels from east to west 
round the earth in virtue of the diurnal motion, and impinges agmnst the broad sides 
of the great continents. We may therefore expect to find the epochs of all these 
partial tides different ; and as every separate term in the expression of an inequality 
may be considered as representing a different tide, there will be nothing inconsistent 
with the best physical notions we can yet form on the subject in finding the epochs 
of the arguments of every separate term of our formulae different from one another. 

It appears, then, that though the equilibrium theory, taken in combination with 
the preceding considerations, may very probably give us the general form .of the 
terms, and the variable part of the arcs on which they depend, the constant epoch 
which occurs in each of these arcs, and which determines when the inequality 
vanishes and reaches its maximum, will probably have to be determined in all cases 
by observation. 

I will observe further, that not only the epochs, but the coefficients of each of these 
terms will probably have to be determined for the most part from observation. Foi 
the tides, though in the theory to which we refer considered as representing positions 
of equilibrium of a fluid, are in fact the results of its motion ; and it is not at all cleai 
that the elevation which results from the motion will be equal to the elevation which 
would be requisite for equilibrium. It is true that there must be always a tendency 
to this equilibrium-elevation so long as the actual elevation is greater or less than 
that ; but this tendency may never fully appear in the circumstance of the tide ; since 
the tide-producing forces have to supply also a residue of force which must be em- 
ployed in producing the motion of the fluid. 

Moreover, the motion of the fluid is of the nature of an oscillation, so that series 
of increasing and diminishing oscillations at intervals of a half-day, a day, and other 
intervals, pass through any given part of the ocean. Now it is physically, not only 
possible but certain, that each oscillation in each series is affected by those which 
precede it in the same series, and affects those which succeed it, so that their relative 
magnitude is different from what it would otherwise be. And the effects thus pro- 
duced will depend upon the depth of the ocean, the form of its shores, and other 
causes, of which it is impossible to estimate the result a priori. 

Even in the case of the semimenstrual inequality, which in its form agrees so 
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basely witli the tte>ry, and which in its amount appears to depend oidy on the ratio 
of the forces of the sun and moon^ we find that in fact its amount is different at dif- 
ferent places, as we have already stated. We cannot expect, therefore, that the 
amount of the corrections for parallax and declination wiH agree very exactly with 
those from theory ; and till the empirical corrections are more certainly and generally 
determined, I have not thought it worth while to make the comparison. 

But though there is at present this uncertainty inspecting the amount of the in- 
equalities of the tide, I do not conceive that there can be any doubt that the forms of 
these corrections are such as I have stated them. In the case of the times of high 
water especially, the general course of the variations of the quantities is as regular as 
can be expected, and as is requisite for the establishment of our formulae. The 
heights are much more anomalous ; probably they are more affected by winds, &c., 
than the times are ; and when we reflect that the tide at London may be affected by 
the operation of causes in a remote part of the ocean, propagating their effect by the 
progi*ession of the tide-wave, we shall not be surprised at considerable deviations from 
rule. The trade winds and other winds of the tropical regions may be felt in our tides, 
and may even affect the means of long series of observations ; for it is to be recollected 
that the averages which we obtain are not the averages of the effects of the sun and 
moon alone, but the averages of their effect, together with that of meteorological 
causes ; and it is very conceivable that the latter average may not vanish in the long 
run. It is moreover to be observed, that the peculiar circumstances of London, in 
having a tide compounded of two tides, arriving by different roads after journeys of 
different lengths, may easily be supposed to give rise to additional chances of irregu- 
larity. 

It may not be superfluous to remark, that, independently of such a combination of 
circumstances, there is nothing in the situation of the port of London to diminish the 
value of tide observations there. The length and windings of the river by which the 
tide reaches the port present no objection to the comparison of the observations with 
theory. These circumstances may modify the tide, but they modify it alike every 
day, or at least alike at like periods of the tidal cycles, and therefore they introduce 
no irregularity. Indeed, there are some reasons for believing that the tides in rivers 
and deep sounds are more regular than those on the open coast ; and at any rate, as 
they are generally larger in such situations, their variations are more observable. 

Concluding Observations. 

It appears from the preceding investigations and considerations, that the following 
are now the most important steps from which any great improvement of our know- 
ledge on this subject may be hoped. 

Large collections of observations at other places must be discussed in a manner 
resembling that employed for the London observations by Mr. Dessiou. The Brest 
and the Liverpool observations would be excellent materials for such operations. We 
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must thiB ascertain wb^lier the empirical farms of the correctimiiS for paraUax and 
declinarion, deduced frcun these, agi*ee with those obtained for London in the pre« 
ceding pages. If they do, the coefficients must be compaied with each other and 
with the theory, in order to determine the most promising mode of pursuing the 
latter. 

The empirical fonnulm obtained in the preceding pages represent the observations 
with tolerable exactness ; probably they agree with them almost as well as any for- 
mulae would do, and as well as the observations agree with each other. These for- 
mulae might be used in calculating tide tables as readily as any other empirical rules ; 
and the tables so calculated might be compared with observations made at London. 
Such a comparison, continued long enough, would disclose any additional corrections 
which may be requisite in this mode of calculating tide tables. 

Tide observations are now made at the Katharine Docks, with good apparatus and 
a judicious system ; and, so far as I can judge, with proper care. These will here- 
after form materials for a better discussion of the London tides than the London Dock 
observations, made in a ruder manner, could allow. 
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III. On the Position of the North Magnetic Pole. Commemder James Clark Ross, 
R.N. F.R.S. F.R.J.S. F.L.S. ^c. 

Received December 19, — ^Read December 19, 1833. 

The determination of the position of the Magnetic Poles of the earth has ever been 
considered a desideratum in the science of magnetism, of the highest importance ; and 
the observations and experiments of the most ingenious and learned philosophers 
have universally been applied to the solution of this difficult and perplexing problem. 
Vague and unsatisfactory, however, were the results of the researches and calculations 
of the most indefatigable and zealous promoters of that science, arising, doubtless, in 
a great measure, from the discordant observations upon which they were founded, — 
a discordance which was considered to arise chiefly from the unequal distribution of 
the magnetic substances contained in the earth, and also from the great distances at 
which the observations were made from the centres of the powers of those magnetic 
substances, or, in other words, from the magnetic foci, or poles, of the earth. 

The primary cause of magnetic phenomena has always been, and still is, one of the 
secrets of nature, although several of the laws of magnetism have of late years been 
gradually developed : and during our absence from England, a greater step perhaps 
than any former one has been made, through the indefatigable research of Dr. Fara- 
day, by his splendid and convincing proofs of its complete identity with electricity. 
Still much remains to be accomplished relative to terrestrial magnetism ; and accu- 
rate observations with good instruments, as near the magnetic poles as possible, and 
in various directions from them, were long considered amongst the desiderata for 
completing the magnetic theory of the globe. 

These wants, as far as relates to the northern magnetic regions, have been supplied 
by the expeditions by land and sea that have been sent from England for the disco- 
very of a north-west passage, to traverse the shores of the American continent, and 
to contribute to the advancement of science in general. In the department of mag- 
netism, in particular, the numerous and accurate observations by their distinguished 
commanders, and those who accompanied them, have been eminently important. 
Those made to the north-west of the magnetic pole by Captain Sabine, to the south- 
west by Captain Franklin, and to the south-east and nortb-east by Captain Parry, 
Mr. Fisher, and Captain Forster, have furnished materials that have enabled the 
British philosophers to point, with a wonderful degree of precision, to the seat of 
magnetic concentricity. 
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In conteniplating the equipment of the late expedition, a still nearer approach that 
bad yet been attained to that mysterious spot was anticipated from the route that w< 
purposed to pursue ; but the smallness of the vessel in which we embarked neces- 
sarily limited the number and magnitude of our magnetic instruments. A small 
dipping-needle by Jones, belonging to the Admiralty, was, together with a number 
of other instruments, liberally offered for our use ; and having been made with much 
care by that celebrated artist for the use of the party that travelled towards the north 
pole under Captain Parry, and been found on that occasion to answer every purpose 
for which it was intended, we did not hesitate to consider it sufficiently large and 
accurate for this service. A description of the instrument accompanies the Table of 
Observations made by Captain Parry and Lieutenant Forster in the Appendix to the 
Narrative of that Voyage (p. 168), and renders any further remarks here unnecessary. 
It is, however, to be regretted, that prior to our departure from England we had no 
opportunity of making any observations with that instrument ; and a defect in the 
vertical circle, which was not detected till the spring of the year 1831, has rendered 
it necessary to reject all the observations on the intensity of the magnetic force made 
previous to that period. ^ 

The annexed Table contains most of the observations that were obtained on the dip 
of the magnetic needle during our late voyage in the Victory, and seems to require 
but little explanation. I have considered it proper to record the mean of the readings 
of each end of the needle in each of its eight positions, because, in looking over the 
Table, it will be seen that scarcely any two results show any very near accordance, 
and, in some instances, their differences amount to several degrees. Whether this 
arises from any imperfection in the instrument, from the method of magnetizing it, 
or from a variation in the direction of the poles of the needle, I am unable to deter- 
mine. As the several readings presented themselves, so they were registered ; and 
the resultant dips, although in some instances they show a very considerable differ- 
ence, yet, upon the whole, their accordance affords a remarkable instance of the ten- 
dency of errors (if such they be) to correct each other. Be that as it may, it is proper 
that these discordances should be known, in order that their cause may be investi- 
gated, and that the observations should not obtain a greater degree of dependence 
than, on examination, they may be found to deserve. Each of the recorded observa- 
tions is the mean of six to ten readings of each end of the needle in its several posi- 
tions, and the method employed in the reversion of its poles is that of Du Hamel. 

Only three opportunities occurred of observing the dip as we proceeded to the 
southwai-d of Fury Point to our first winter quarters. But these, together with the 
vfuiation, &c., were important assistants in calling our attention to the rapid approach 
we were making towards the magnetic pole. A series of observations during the winter 
led us to expect that that point would be found directly to the westward of us ; but we 
were unconscious at that time of the existence of an ocean in that direction, and th 
calculated distance far exceeded anything we could hope to travel over a countr 
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whose.n^^ged shores seeiaed to forbid <be att€»^ and to annihilate every hope of its 
aecompii^iiiimt. The discovery of the Western Ocean, however, across a narrow neck 
of land to the south-west, which occurred early the following spring, gave to a 
small party hdng sent from the ship, to endeavour to trace the shores of the American 
ccmtinent as ^ to the south-west or west as possible. Chi that occm^on, owing to 
the smallness of the party, it was found impracticable to cany more instruments than 
were actually indispensable for determining the outline of {he coast along which we 
might pass. An azimuth compass, of Captain Kater's construction, was the only 
magnetic instrument that could he taken, and this was, soon after leaving the ship, 
destroyed by a fall over a precipice at Cape Isabella, soon after I had determined that 
its north point was directed to the north-west. Its action was uncertain to eight or 
ten degrees, owing to the extreme weakness of the directive force of the needle. 

Imperfect as this indication was, it seemed to cherish the hope of our being able to 
obtain some interesting magnetic observations ; when having been compelled to pass 
another winter near the same spot, I proposed to conduct a party, guided by some 
Esquimaux, across the country to the westward, and to endeavour to approach as 
near as possible to the source of magnetism. We accordingly commenced our journey 
in the middle of May 1831 : but the unfavourable nature of the season prevented my 
obtaining any observations that could be of assistance to us until we reached the 
shores of the Western Ocean on the 28th of the month. Here good observations were 
made under the most favourable circumstances ; and the magnetic dip having now 
increased to 89® 41', and the horizontal needle pointing to N. 57® W., led us to expect 
that, at the distance of about thirty-five miles in that direction, we should attain the 
object of our wishes. That spot being now well within our reach, I did not hesitate 
to devote the larger part of the day to repeating those observations, anticipating that, 
after leaving that spot, little assistance could be expected from the horizontal needle 
in directing our approach to the magnetic pole. Having gained the calculated posi- 
tion on the 1st of June, without having been able, from the unfavourable state of the 
weather, during that interval, to obtain any more observations, I availed myself of 
the snow huts of a recently deserted Esquimaux village as observatories, and en- 
camped the party at a sufficient distance to ensure their being beyond the possibility 
of producing any influence on the needles, &c. 

My attention was first of all directed to ascertain, if possible, the direction of the 
magnetic meridian. For this purpose I suspended horizontally the needle that was 
used only for the determination of the intensity of the magnetic force, first by three 
or four delicate fibres of floss silk. It remained, however, exactly in the position in 
which it was placed. A single fibre of the. floss silk was next tried, and lastly a single 
fibre of flax. All these failing to demonstrate the smallest amount of hoiizontal 
attraction, a second needle was treated in a similar manner, and in all these attempts 
I was equally unsuccessful. The top of the instrument being so constructed as to 
admit of a half-circle of torsion, this was next tried ; but the needle was moved from 
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ks posilsoii in nearly the same gmiomit as thearc desmbed by tl^ point 

that the smallest amount torsicm was sufficient to overcois^ the direi^ivc 
^ergy thd needle. 

Ihe needle was now removed to the dipping i^paratas, and the foUomng obsawa- 
tions <m the intaKsity of the vertical force of the needle were obtmned, upon the mxp- 
portion, that in whatever direction a given number of vibradems in the same arc w^ 
made in the shortest time, that might be assumed as the ma^ietic mmdhm. Ihe 
direction of the needle is ^ven in true bearings. 


S. 50° W. 

S. 80° W. 

N. 70° W. 

N. 40° W. 

N. 10° W. 

N. S0° W. 

and 

and 

and 

and 

and 

and 

N. 50°E. 

N. 80°B. 

N. 70® E. 

S. 40° E. 

S. 10° E. 

S. 20° W. 

b m s 

10 34 20 

h m s 

10 37 28*7 

h m s 

10 40 50*2 

h m 8 

10 44 3 

h m 8 

10 46 59*5 

fa m s 

10 49 47*5 

43 

52*5 

41 13*5 

26*5 

47 23 

50 10*5 

35 5-2 

38 14*5 

36*5 

49*2 

45*5 

33*2 

27 

36*2 

57*5 

45 10*5 

00 

54-7 

48*5 

58 

42 19 

32*5 

29 

51 16*2 

36 10*2 

39 18*7 

40*7 

54 

50*7 

37*5 

50 Vib“> in 1 50*2 

1 50 

1 50*5 

1 51 

1 51*2 

1 50 


From these observations it was equally impossible to assign a direction to the mag- 
netic meridian, the slight differences being within the limits of the errors of observa- 
tion, and the amount of the inclination or dip of the needle in each of these directions 
being precisely the same. A diminution of force, however, may seem to obtain in 
the directions of S. 10°E. and S. 40°E. ; and a direction at right angles to that, 
S. 75 ° W., I assumed as the magnetic meridian in the first two sets of dip. The 
mean of these was 89° 68' 15". The next two sets were taken at an angle of 45° to 
the right of the former, and their mean result was 89° 59' 46" ; and the two last sets, 
exactly at right angles to the first set, gave the dip 89° 59'. In these last observations 
the axis of the intensity needle was put in the stead of its own axis, which accounts 
for the difference in the readings of the needle in its several positions, as will be seen 
by the table of dips. The reason for my doing this wqs to provide against the possi- 
bility of the observations being influenced by an injury which the axis of the needle 
was supposed to have sustained, by the great difference that sometimes occurred in its 
indications. The result of these observations, however, shows that the injury, if it 
had met with any, did not materially affect the results ; so perfectly do the principles 
of its construction counteract any slight bend in the axis, or any inequality in the 
balance of the needle. 

To complete the observations on the intensity of the magnetic force, and the various 
expeiiments which were made, and which it is unnecessary here to notice, occupied 
the whole of the time that I could devote to that purpose. And although there is a 
difference, amounting to several minutes, in the different observations made in the 
same direction of the needle, yet the resultant mean dip in each of the three directions 
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ift which tibey were obtained placed ns as n^ to the magnetM; pdie as^ with our 
limited means^ we were able to d^nutne. And aldiough it cannot but be a rough 
approximation^ yet it is hardly possible to be more than a few miles frinn the exact 
position. It was, at any rate, quite impos^ble for us to know, now that the horizon- 
tal needle had ceased to act, in what direction to proceed for tl^ purpose of approach- 
ing it more nearly ; for, in order to determine its exact position, the cooperation of 
several observers, placed at some distance, in various directions of its position, would 
be necessary. A series of observations, continued for some months, would afford the 
most important and interesting data. By such means, not only its actual position, 
but its diurnal, if not its annual motions, could be determined, and furnish the means 
of investigating most of the phenomena of magnetism which are now exhibited on 
our globe ; and establishing for future ages a most important point of reference, by 
which any progressive movement may be ascertained, and ultimately brought within 
the reach of mathematical determination for any given period. 

This is precisely what is still wanting ; and now that its position is so nearly known, 
and that it is placed in a spot easy of access, and affording every facility for carrying 
such a series of operations into effect, it only remains to be considered whether those 
who have the power to promote such an undertaking may attach sufficient importance 
to the subject to direct its being carried into execution. It is certainly every way 
worthy of our country. The science of magnetism, indeed, is eminently British. 
There is no other country in the world whose interests are so deeply connected with 
it as a maritime nation, or whose glory as such is so intimately associated with it, 
as Great Britain. All the late discoveries and improvements are to be attributed 
to the perseverance of British science, and the encouragement and assistance of an 
enlightened and liberal Administration. Nor will the name of Felix Booth, Esq. 
be omitted in the list of our country’s most distinguished patriots, whose munificence 
and princely spirit have furnished the whole pecuniary means of obtaining the results 
which are now presented to the Society ; and, I may fearlessly venture to add, of 
enabling a few British seamen to plant the flag of their country upon the Northern 
Magnetic Pole of the earth. 
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IV. Notice as to the supposed Identity of the large Mass ^ Meteoric Iron now in the 
British Museum, with the celebrated Otumpa Iron desctnbed by Rubin be CEf^is in 
the PhUos&phical Transactions for 1786. Communicated in a Letter from Wood- 
bine Parish, Esq, F,R,S, to Charles Konig, Esq, Foreign Secretary of the 
Royal Society, 

Received and read November 21, 1833. 


As the identity of the large mass of meteoric iron in the British Museum with the 
celebrated Otumpa iron, described by Rubin de Celts in the Philosophical Transac- 
tions for 1786, has been the subject of frequent inquiry, the following short historical 
notice, relating to that mass, is communicated by Woodbine Parish, Esq. F.R.S., by 
whom, when His Majesty’s Charge d’ Affaires at Buenos Ayres, it was sent to England. 

— C. K. « London, 

August lOtb, 1833. 

" Dear Sir, 

Agreeably to my promise, I have taken some trouble to ascertain the precise 
history of the large mass of native iron which I sent home to Sir Humphry Davy 
from Buenos Ayres, and which is deposited in the British Museum. There is no doubt 
of its coming from the same place as that described by Rubin de Celts, though 
whether it be a fragment of that particular mass upon which he made his report, or 
a smaller one in its immediate vicinity, I am not able to say, for there certainly is 
an impression at Buenos Ayres that there is not only one, but that several masses of 
this iron are to be found in that part of the Gran Chaco referred to by Rubin de 
Celis. I was under the impression that it had been sent for in order to be forwarded 
to Madrid; but in this I was led into error; and I have only lately ascertained 
through Mr. Moreno, the Buenos Ayrean Minister, that the real history of its being 
at Buenos Ayres is as follows. 

“ After the people of that country had declared their independency of Spain, they 
were blockaded by a naval force, which cut off their communication with Europe, 
and especially prevented their receiving what they were in great need of, viz. arms 
and other warlike stores. In this dilemma it was suggested that muskets might be 
made if they had but the material ; and it was then that the iron formerly described 
by De Celts was recollected as existing within their own territories, and people were 
sent to the Gran Chaco to bring away at least a part of it, that it might be ascer- 
tained how far it was fit for the purpose ; and thus this particular mass was brought 
to Buenos Ayres. By the time it arrived there, early in 1813, the necessity for using 
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It liad ^ po|ect^ ea^nment, htmmeir, was tried, and a fair ^^ols 

laiade ef it, which w^ afterwarihi s^t as a preset to the Preadcat of the 
States. The remainder of tlte mass brought dofwn from the Cha^^, ^ter 
scmm ii^pecimens wra*e tak^ from it, was laid ai^de in the arsenal at Suenos Ayr^ 
uatS" it was given to me fiy the Govenunent of that country on the occasion of my 
toemty into effect the rect^ition by Great Britain erf Hs politicdt imfc^nd- 
mme. Ami this is the jw-ecise history of this iron. If you thiidt there is anything 
In it worth making known to the Rc^al Society, you are qmte at liberty to copy or 
extract this account of it. 

“ Believe me to be, my dear Sir, 

Very truly yours, 

“ Woodbine Parish.” 

* To CHARZ.B8 KoKZO, Esq.. 

British Museum/’ 
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Imp. Acadd. of Sciences, Paris, Petersburgh, Copenhagen, Berlin, ^c. 
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^ 12. On the power of Metals and other SoUds to indace the Combination of Ga 0 ems 

Bodies. 

664. The conclusion at which I have arrived in this section may seem to render 
the whole of it unfit to form part of a series of researches in electricity; rince, re- 
markable as the phenomena are, the power which produces them is not coii^dered as 
of an electric origin, otherwise than as all attraction of particles may have this 
subtil agent for their common cause. But as the effects investigated arose out of 
electrical researches, as they are directly connected with others which are of an elec- 
tric nature, and must of necessity be understood and guarded against in a very exten- 
sive series of electro-chemical decompositions (707*)> ^ myself fWly justified 

in detailing them in this place. 

565. Believing that I had proved (by experiments hereafter to be described 

the constant and definite chemical action of a certain quantity of electricity, what- 
ever its intensity might be, or however the circumstances of its transmission thixiugh 
either the decomposing body or the more perfect conductors were varied,. I end^Ur- 
voured upon that result to construct a new measuring instrument, which froip its use 
might be called, at least provisionally, a Volta-electroimter (73^,)* 

566. During the course of the experiments made to render the instrument efficient, 
I was occasionally surprised at observing a deficiency of the gas^ renting fh>m the 
decompositions of water, and at last an actual disappearance* of portions which had 
been evolved, collected, and measured. The circumstances of the disappearance were 
these. A glass tube, about twelve inches in length and |ths of an inch in diameter, 
had two platina poles fixed into its ujqier, hermeticidly sealed, extremity ; the poles, 
where they passed through the gla^, were of wire ; but terminated below in plates, 
which were soldered to the wires with gold (Plate I. fig. 1.). The tube was fifled with 
dilute sulphuric acid, and inverted in a cup of the same fluid ; a voltaic batoy was 
connected with the, two wires, and sufficient oxygen and hydrogen evolved to occupy 
Jths of the tube, or by the graduation 116 parts. On separating the tube from Hie 
voltaic batt^ the volume of gas immediately beg^ to diminish, and in about five 
hours only 13| parts remained, and these ultimately disappeared. 
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507, It wa$ fomtd^ by varioiui experiment that this was not dae to the a»;ape 
w sohitloB of the gas, nor to recombinatfon of the oxygen or hydrogen in ccmsequence 
of any pecnliar condition they might be sn|^>osed to possess under the circumstances ; 
but. to be occadoned by the action of one or both of the poles within ^e tube upon 
the gas lut^und them. Chi disuniting the pol^ from the pile after they had acted 
upon dilute sulphuric acid, and introducing them into separate tubes containing mixed 
oxygm and hydrogen, it was found that the positive pole effected the union of the 
giffies, but the negative pole apparently not (588.). It was ascertained also that no 
action of a sensible kind took place between the positive pole with oxygen or hydrogen 
alone. 

568. Ibese experiments reduced the phenomena to the consequence of a power 
possessed by the platina, after it had been the positive pole of a voltaic pile, of causing 
the combination of oxygen and hydrogen at common, or even at low, temperatures. 
This effect is, as far as I am aware, altogether new, and was immediately followed 
out to ascertain whether it was really of an electric nature, and how far it would in- 
terfere with the determination of the quantities evolved in the cases of electro-che- 
mical decomposition required in the fourteenth section of these Researches. 

569. Several platina plates were prepared (fig. 2,). They were nearly half an 
inch wide, and two inches and a half long : some were j^rTjdth of an inch, others not 
more than ^^^dth, and some were as much as ^eth of an inch in thickness. Each had 
a piece of platina wire, about seven inches long, soldered to it by pure gold. Then a 
number of glass tubes were prepared : they were about nine or ten inches in length, 
fths of an inch in internal diameter, were sealed hermetically at one extremity, and 
were graduated. Into these tubes w as put a mixture of two volumes of hydrogen and 
one of oxygen, at the water pneumatic trough, and when one of the plates described 
had been connected with the positive or negative pole of the voltaic battery for a given 
time, or had been otherwise prepared, it was introduced through the water into the 
gas within the tube ; the whole set aside in a test-glass (fig. 3.), and left for a longer 
or shorter period, that the action might be observed. 

676. The following result may be given as an illustration of the phenomenon to be 
investigated. Diluted sulphuric acid, of the specific gravity 1*336, was put into a 
glass jar, in which was placed also a large platina plate, connected with the negative 
end of a voltaic battery of forty pairs of four-inch plates, with double coppers, and 
moderately charged. One of the plates (569.) was then connected with the positive 
extremity, and immersed in the same jar of acid for five minutes, after which it was 
separated from the voltaic battery, washed in distilled water, and introduced through 
the water of the pneumatic trough into a tube containing the mixture of oxygen and 
hydrogen (569.). The volume of gases immediately began to lessen, the diminution 
proceeding more and more rapidly until about f ths of the mixture had disappeared. 
The upper end of the tube became quite warm, the plate itself so hot that the water 
boiled as it rose over it ; and in less than a minute a cubical inch and a half of the 
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gases gone, jiving bem ocmbiaed by file pow^ of tbe ^alma, and nanverted 
intowata*. 

571. Ibis extraordinary influence acquired by tbe pladna at thd podtive pole of 
tbe pile, is exerted bar more readily and effectively on oxygen and bydngen than on 
any other mixture of gases that I have tided. One V4dm»e of nitrous gas was mixed 
with a volume of hydrogen, and introduced into a tube with a plate which had been 
made positive in the dilute sulphuric acid for four minutes (570.). Ibere was no s^- 
sible action in an hour : being left for tfairty<six hours, there was a diminution of about 
one eighth of the whole volume. Action had taken place, but it had been very feeble. 

572. A mixture of two volumes of nitrous oxide with one volume of hydrogen w^ 
put with a plate similarly prepared into a tube (569. 570.). This also showed no 
action immediately ; but in thirty-six hours nearly a fourth of the whole had disap^ 
peared, i. e. about half of a cubic inch. By comparison with another tube containing 
the same mixture without a plate, it appeared that a part of the diminution was due 
to solution, and another part to the power of the platina ; but the acticm had been 
very slow and feeble. 

573. A mixture of one volume olefiant gas and three volumes oxygen was not af- 
fected by such a platina plate, even though left together for several days (640. 641.). 

574. A mixture of two volumes carbonic oxide and one volume oxygen was also 
unaffected by the prepared platina plate in several days (645. &c.). 

575. A mixture of equal volumes of chlorine and hydrogen was used in severe 
experiments, with plates prepared in a similar manner (570.). Diminution of bulk 
soon took place ; but when after thirty-six hours the experiments were examined, 
it was found that nearly all the chlorine had disappeared, having been absorbed, prin- 
cipally by the water, and that the original volume of hydrogen remained unchanged. 
No combination of the gases, therefore, had here taken place. 

576. Reverting to tbe action of the prepared plates on mixtures of oxygen and 
hydrogen (570.), I found that the power, though gradually diminishing in all cases, 
could still be retained for a period varying in its length with circumstances. When 
tubes containing plates (569.) were supplied with fresh portions of mixed oxyg^ and 
hydrogen as the previous portions were condensed, the action was found to continue 
for above thirty hours, and in some cases slow combination could be observed even 
after eighty hours ; but the continuance of the action greatly depended upon the 
purity of the gases used (638.). 

577* Some plates (569.) were made positive for four minutes in dilute sulphuric 
acid of specific gravity 1*336 they were rinsed in distilled water, after which two were 
put into a small bottle and closed up, whilst others were left exposed to the air. The 
plates preserved in the limited portion of air were found to retain their power after 
eight days, but those exposed to the atmosph^ had lost their force almost entirely in 
twelve hours, and in some situations, wh^e currents existed, in a much shorter time. 

578. Plates w&re made positive ft>r five minutes in sulphuric acid, specific gra- 
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these was retained in slmlkHr acid for eight minutes aft«p sepa- 
mtl<m from the battery : it then acted on mk^i oxygen and hydrogen with af^iarestly 
nndimtnished vigour. Otbei« were left in mmilar acid for forty hoars, and some even 
for eight days, after the electrization, mad thmi acted as well in combining oxygaa 
imd bydw^n gas as those which were used immediately after eleetmatkm. 

579. Ihe effect of a caustic solution of potassa in preserving the platina plates w^ 
tried in a similar manner. After being retained in such a solurion for forty hours, 
tibey acted exc^dingly well on oxygen and hydrogen, and one caused such rapid ison- 
densation of the gases, that the plate became much heated, and 1 expected the tem- 
perature would have risen to ignition. 

680. When similarly prepared plates (569.) bad been put into distilled jvater for 
forty hours, and then introduced into mixed oxygen and hydrogen, they were found 
to act but very slowly and feebly as compared with those which had been preserved 
in add or alkali. When, however, the quantity of water was but small, the power 
was very little impaired aftec three or four days. As the water had been letained 
in a wooden vessel, portions of it were redistilled in glass, and this was found to 
preserve prepared plates for a great length of time. Prepared plates were put into 
tubes with this water and closed up ; some of them, taken out at the end of twenty- 
four days, were found very active on mixed oxygen and hydrogen ; others, which 
were left in the water for fifty-three days, were still found to cause the combination of 
the gases^ The tubes had been closed only by corks. 

581. The act of combination always seemed to diminish, or apparently exhaust, the 
power of the platina plate. It is true that in most, if not all instances, the combi- 
nation of the gases, at first insensible, gradually increased in rapidity, and sometimes 
reached to explosion ; but when the latter did not happen, the rapidity of combi- 
nation diminished; and although fresh mixtures of gas were introduced into the 
tubes, the combination went on more and more slowly, and at last ceased altogether. 
Hie first effect of an increase in the rapidity of combination depended in part upon 
the water flowing off from the platina plate, and allowing a better contact with the 
gas, and in part upon the beat evolved during the progress of the combination (630.). 
But notwitbstanding the effect of these causes, diminution, and at last cessation of 
the power, always occurred. It must not, however, be unnoticed, that the purer the 
gases subjected to the action of the plate, the longer was its combining power re- 
tained. With the mixture evolved at the poles of the voltaic pile in pure dilute sul- 
j^uric acid, it continued longest; and with oxygen and hydrogen, of perfect purity, it 
probably would not be diminished at all. 

582. Different modes of treatment applied to the platina plate, after it had ceased 
to be the positive pole of the pile, affected its power very curiously. A plate which 
had been a positive pole in diluted sulphuric acid of specific gravity 1*336 for four or 
five minutes, if rinsed in water and put into mixed oxygen and hydrogen, would act 
very well, and condei^ perhaps one cubic inch and a half of gas in six or seven 
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miimtasr; bmt II that mme plate> In^eail hdog mardy^ nosed, had beea left ia 
distil]^ water for twelve or fifteen mlaides, or loore, it woidd rarely fell, whea put 
into the oxygen and hydrogel, of beeomii:^, in the eouree of a minute or two, ignited, 
and would generally explode the gas^. Occasimi^y the time occupied in bringing on 
the action extended to eight or nine minntes, and sometun^ even to forty minntes, 
and yet ignition and explosion would result. This effect is due to the removal of a 
portion of acid which otherwise adheres firmly to the plate. 

5S3. Occasionally the piatina plates (5fi9.), after being made the posative pole of 
the batter}^ were washed, wiped with filtering-paper or a cloth, and washed and wiped 
again. Being then introduced into mixed oxygen and hydrogen, they acted appa- 
rently as if they had been unaffected by the treatment. Sometimes the tubes con- 
taining the gas were opened in the air for an instant, and the plates put in dry ; but 
no sensible difference in action was perceived, except that it commenced sooner. 

584. The power of heat in altering the action of the prepared piatina plates was 
also tried (595.). Plates which had been rendered positive in dilate sulphuric acid 
for four minutes were well washed in water, and heated to redness in the flame of a 
spirit-lamp : after this they acted very well on mixed oxygen and hydrogen. Others, 
which had been heated more powerfully by the blowpipe, acted afterwards on the 
gases, though not so powerfully as the former. Hence it appears that heat does not 
take away the power acquired by the piatina at the positive pole of the pile : the oc- 
casional diminution of force seemed always referable to other causes than the mere 
heat. If, for instance, the plate had not been well washed from the acid, or if the 
flame used was carbonaceous, or was that of an alcohol lamp trimmed with spirit 
containing a little acid, or having a wick on which salt, or other extraneous matter, 
had been placed, then the power of the plate was quickly and greatly diminished 
(634. 636.), 

585. This remarkable property was conferred upon piatina when it was made the 
positive pole in sulphuric acid of specific gravity 1*336, or when it was considerably 
weaker, or when stronger, even up to the strength of oil of vitriol. Strong and dilute 
nitric acid, dilute acetic acid, solutions of tartaric, citric, and oxalic acids, were used 
with equal success. When muriatic acid was used, the plates acquired the power of 
condensing the oxygen and hydrogen, but in a much inferior d^ee. 

586. Plates which were made positive in solution of caustic potassa did not show 
any sensible action upon the mixed oxygen and hydrogen. Other plates made positive 
in solutions of carbonates of potassa and soda exhibited the action, but (mly in a 
feeble degree. 

587. When a neutral soluticm of sulphate of soda, or of nitre, or of chlorate of 
potassa, or of phosphate of potassa, or acetate of potassa^ or sulphate of copper, was 
used, the plat^, rendered positive in them for four minutes, and then washed in water, 
acted very readily and powerfully on the mixed oxygen and hydrogen. 

588. It became a very important pmnt, in reference to the cause of this action of 

i2 
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the platisa, to determine whether the posHwe pole cnfy could ccmfer it (567.), or 
whetha*, notwithstanding the numerous ccmtrmy imses, the negative pole might b<^ 
hate the power when such circumstances as could interfere with or prevent the ac^on 
were avoided. Three plates wctc therefore rendered negative for four minutes in di- 
luted sulphuric acid of specific gravity 1*336, washed in distilied water, and put into 
mixed oxygen and hydrogen. JU of them aeied^ though not so strongly as they would 
have done if they had been rendered positive. Each combined about a cubical inch 
and a quarter of the gases in twenty-five minutes. On every repetition oi the experi- 
ment the same result was obtained ; and when the plates were retained in distilled 
water for ten or twelve minutes, before being introduced into the gas (582.), the 
action was very much quickened. 

589. But when there was any metallic or other substance present in the acid, which 
could be precipitated on the negative plate, then that plate ceased to act upon the 
mixed oxygen and hydrogen, 

590. These experiments led to the expectation that the power of causing oxygen 
and hydrogen to combine, which could be conferred upon any piece of platina by 
making it the positive pole of a voltaic pile, was not essentially dependent upon the 
action of the pile, or upon any structure or arrangement of parts it might receive 
whilst in association with it, but belonged to the platina at all times, and was always 
effective when the surface was perfectly clean. And though, when made the positive 
pole of the pile in acids, the circumstances might well be considered as those which 
would cleanse the surface of the platina in the most effectual manner, it did not seem 
impossible that ordinary operations should produce the same result, although in a less 
eminent degree. 

591. Accordingly, a platina plate (569.) was cleaned by being rubbed with a cork, 
a little water, and some coal- fire ashes upon a glass plate : being washed, it was put 
into mixed oxygen and hydrogen, and was found to act at first slowly, and then 
more rapidly. In an hour, a cubical inch and a half had disappeared. 

592. Other plates were cleaned with ordinary sand-paper and water ; others with 
whitening and water ; others with emery and water ; others, again, with black oxide 
of manganese and water ; and others with a piece of charcoal and water. All of these 
acted in tubes of oxygen and hydrogen, causing combination of the gases. The action 
was by no means so powerful as that produced by plates having been in communi- 
oation with the battery ; but from one to two cubical inches of the gases disappeared, 
in periods extending from twenty-five to eighty or ninety minutes. 

593. Upon cleaning the plates with a cork, ground emery, and dilute sulphuric 
acid, they were found to act still better. In order to simplify the conditioos, the cork 
was dismissed, and a piece of platina foil used instead ; still the effect took place. 
Then the acid was dismissed, and a solution of potassa used, but the effect occurred 
as before. 

594. These results are abundantly sufficient to show that the mere mechanical 
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cteaxeing ofthe siR&se of H*e pbUlna k snffidak to enable it to exert its combining 
pewer met oxygm and faycbog^ at comiaon teaipm.tures. 

50S. I now tried the effect of beat in conferring this pitoperty upon piatina (584J. 
Plates which had no action on the mixture of oxygen and hydrogen were heated by 
the ffame of a frei^y trimmed spirit-lamp, urged by a mouth blowpipe, and when 
cdd were put into tubes of the mixed gases : they acted slowly at first, but after two 
or three hours condensed nearly all the gases. 

5^. A plate of piatina, which was about one inch wide and two and three quartei's 
in length, and which had not been used in any of the preceding experiments, was 
curved a little so as to enter a tube, and left in a mixture of oxygen and hydrogen for 
thirteen hours : not the slightest action or combination of the gases occurred. It was 
withdrawn at the pneumatic trough from the gas through the water, heated red hot 
by the spirit-lamp and blowpipe, and then returned when cold into the same portion 
of gas. In the course of a few minutes diminution of the gases could be observed, 
and in forty-five minutes about one cubical inch and a quarter had disappeared. In 
many other experiments piatina plates when heated were found to acquire the power 
of combining oxygen and hydrogen. 

597. But it happened not unfrequently that plates, after being heated, showed no 
power of combining oxygen and hydrogen gases, though left undisturbed in them for 
two hours. Sometimes also it would happen that a plate which, having been heated 
to dull redness, acted feebly, upon being heated to whiteness ceased to act ; and at 
other times a plate which, having been slightly heated, did not act, was rendered 
active by a more powerful ignition. 

598. Though thus uncertain in its action, and though often diminishing the power 
given to the plates at the positive pole of the pile (584.), still it is evident that heat 
can render piatina active, which before was inert (595.). The cause of its occasional 
failure appears to be due to the surface of the metal becoming soiled, either from some- 
thing previously adhering to it, which is made to adhere more closely by the action of 
the heat, or from matter communicated from the flame of the lamp, or from the air 
itself. It often happens that a polished plate of piatina, when heated by the spirit- 
lamp and a blowpipe, becomes dulled and clouded on its surface by something either 
formed or deposited there ; and this, and much less than this, is sufficient to prevent it 
from exhibiting the curious power now under consideration (634. 636.). Piatina also 
has been said to combine with carbon ; and it is not at all unlikely that in processes 
of heating, where carbon or its compounds are present, a film of such a compound 
may be thus formed, and thus prevent the exhibition of the properties belonging to 
pure piatina. 

599. The action of alkalies and acids in giving piatina this property was now ex- 
perimentally examined. Piatina plates (569.) having no action on mixed oxygen and 
hydrogen, being boiled in a solution of caustic potassa, washed, and then put into 
the gases, were found occasionally to act pretty well, but at other times to fail. In 
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^ lalto oise 1 Gcmcluded that the imparity apcm the surface of the platina was ^ a 
nature not to be removed by the mere solvent acdon of the alkali, for wl^a tbe plates 
were rubb^ with a little emery, and tbe same sdiution of alkali (502,), they became 
active. 

600. The action of acids was far more constmit and satisfactory. A platina plate 
was boiled in dilute nitric acid : being washed and put into mixed oxygen and hy- 
drogen gases, it acted well. Other plates were boiled in strong mtric add for periods 
^tending from half a minute to four minutes, and then being washed in distilled 
water, were found to act very well, condensing one cubic inch and a half of gas in 
tbe space of eight or nine minutes, and rendering the tube warm (570.). 

601. Strong sulphuric acid was very effectual in rendering tbe platina active. A 
plate (569.) was heated in it for a minute, then washed and put into the mixed oxygen 
and hydrogen, upon which it acted as well as if it had been made the positive pole of 
a voltaic pile (570,). 

602. Plates which, after being heated or electrized in alkali, or after other ti*eat- 
ment, were found inert, immediately received power by being dipped for a minute or 
two, or even only for an instant, into hot oil of vitriol, and then into water. 

603. When the plate was dipped into the oil of vitriol, taken out, and then heated 
so as to drive off the acid, it did not act, in consequence of the impurity left by the 
acid upon its sur&ce. 

604. Vegetable acids, as acetic and tartaric, sometimes rendered inert platina active, 
at other times not. This, I believe, depended upon the character of the matter previ- 
ously soiling the plates, and which may easily be supposed to be sometimes of such a 
nature as to be removed by these acids, and at other times not. Weak sulphuric acid 
showed the same difference, but strong sulphuric acid (601.) never failed in its action. 

605. The most favourable treatment, excepting that of making the plate a positive 
pole in strong acid, was as follows. The plate was held over a spirit-lamp flame, and 
when hot, rubbed with a piece of potassa fusa (caustic potash), which melting, covered 
the metal with a coat of very strong alkali, and this was retained fused upon tbe 
surface for a second or two* : it was then put into water for four or five minutes to 
wash off the alkali, shaken, and immersed for about a minute in hot strong oil of 
vitriol ; from this it was removed into distilled water, where it was allowed to remam 
ton or fifteen minutes to remove the last traces of acid (582.). Being then put into 
a mixture of oxygen and hydrogen, combination immediately began, and proceeded 
rapidly ; the tube became warm, the platina became red hot, and tbe residue of the 
gases was inflamed. This effect could be repeated at pleasure, and thus the maximum 
phenomenon could be produced without the aid of tbe voltaic battery. 

606. When a solution of tartaric or acetic acid was substituted, in this mode of 
preparation, for tbe sulphuric acid, still the plate was found to acquire the same power, 

* llie heat need not be raised so much as to make the alkaU tarnish the platina, although if that does 
take place it does not prevent the tdtimate action. 
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tarax, or a mixture the carbonates of ptaiidi and soda, be fused on the 
sui^ce of a platina plate, and that plate be well washed in water, it will be found to 
have acquired the power of combining oxygen and hydrogen, but only in a moderate 
degree ; but if, after the fusion and washing, it be dipped in Ibe hot sulphuric acid 
(061*), it will become very active. 

008. Other metals than platina were then experimented with. Gold and palladium 
exhibited the power either when made the positive pole of the voltaic battery (57^,), 
or when acted on by hot oil of vitriol (601.). When palladium is used, the action 
of the battery or acid should be moderated, as that metal is soon acted upon. Silver 
and copper could not be made to show any effect at common temperatures. 

609. There can remain no doubt that the property of inducing combination, whidh 
can thus be conferred upon masses of platina and other metals by connecting them with 
the poles of the battery, or by cleansing processes either of a mechanical or chemical 
nature, is the same as that which was discovered by Doberbiner*, in 1823, to belong in 
so eminent a degree to spongy platina, and which was afterwards so well experimented 
upon and illustrated by MM. Dulong and Thenard-}-, in 1823. The latter philoso- 
phers even quote experiments in which a very fine platina wire, which had been coiled 
up and digested in nitric, sulphuric, or muriatic acid, became ignited when put into 
a jet of hydrogen gas:}:. This effect I can now produce at pleasure with either wires or 
plates by the processes described (570. 601. 605.) ; and by using a smaller plate cut 
so that it shall rest against the glass by a few points, and yet allow the water to flow 
off (fig. 4.), the loss of heat is less, the metal is assimilated somewhat to the spongy 
state, and the probability of failure almost entirely removed. 

610. M. Dobereiner refers the effect entirely to an electric action. He considers 
the platina and hydrogen as forming a voltaic element of the ordinary kind, in which 
the hydrogen, being very highly positive, represents the zinc of the usual arrange- 
ment, and like it, therefore, attracts oxygen and combines with it§, 

611. In the two excellent experimental papera by MM. Dulong and ThenardU, 
those philosophers show that elevation of temperature favours the action, but does 
not alter its character, Sir Humphry Davy’s incandescent platina wire being the same 
phenomenon with Dobereiner’s spongy platina. They show that all metals have 
this power in a greater or smaller degree, and that it is even possessed by such bodies 
as charcoal, pumice, porcelain, glass, rock crystal, &c., when their temperatures are 
raised ; and that another of Davy’s effects, in which oxygen and hydrogen had com- 
bined slowly together at a heat below Ignition, was really dependent upon the pro- 

* Annales de Chimie, tern. xxiv. p. 93. 

t Ibid. tom. xxiii. p. 440.; tom. xxiv. p. 380. + Ibid. tom. xxiv. p. 383. 

§ Ibid. tom. xxiv. pp, 94, 95. Also BMoth^que Universelle, tom. xxiv. p. 54. 

li Annales de Chimie, tom. xxiii. p. 440. ; tom. xxiv. p. 380. 
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perty erf* the heated gtess, which it has in ccHnnwm with the bodies named id>ove. 
They state that liquids do not show this effect, at least that mercury, at or the 
boiling point, has not the power ; that it is not due to porosity ; that the same body 
varies very much in its action, according to its state ; and that many other gaseous 
mixtures besides oxygen and hydit^;mi are affected, and made to act cbemicidly, 
Mben the temperatui-e is raised. They think it probable that spmigy platina acquires 
its power from contact with the acid evolved during its reductiem, or from the heat 
itself to which it is then submitted. 

612. MM. Dulong and Thbnaru expi’ess themselves with gi’eat caution on the 
theory of this action ; but, referring to the decomposing power of metals on ammonia 
when heated to temperatures not sufficient alone to affect the alkali. They I'emark that 
those metals which in this case are most efficacious, are the least so in causing the 
combination of oxygen and hydrogen; whilst platina, gold, &c., which have least 
power of decomposing ammonia, have most power of combining the elements of water; 
from which they are led to believe, that amongst gases, some tend to unite under the 
indoeiice of metals, whilst others tend to separate, and that this property varies in 
opposite directions with the different metals. At the close of their second paper they 
observe, that the action is of a kind that cannot be connected with any known theory; 
and though it is very remarkable that the effects are transient, like those of most 
electrical actions, yet they state that the greater number of the results observed by 
them are inexplicable, by supposing them to be of a purely electric origin. 

613. Dr. Fusimeri has also written on this subject, and given a theory which he 
considers as sufficient to account for the phenomena*. He expresses the immediate 
cause thus : The platina determines upon its surface a continual renovation of con- 
crete lamince of the combustible substance of the gases or vapours, which flowing over 
it, are burnt, pass away, and are renewed : this combustion at the surface raises and 
sustains the temperature of the metal.” The combustible substance, thus reduced into 
imperceptible laminae, of which the concrete parts are in contact with the oxygen, is 
presumed to be in a state combinable with the oxygen at a much lower temperature 
than when it is in the gaseous state, and more in analogy with what is called the 
nascent condition. That combustible gases should lose their elastic state, and become 
concrete, assuming the form of exceedingly attenuated but solid strata, is considered 
as proved by fects, some of which are quoted in the Giornale di Fisica for 1824+; and 
though the theory requires that they should assume this state at high temperatures, 
and though the similar films of aqueous and other matter are dissipated by the action 
of heat, still the facts are considered as justifying the conclusion against all oppo> 
sition of reasoning. 

614. The power or force which makes combustible gas or vapour abandon its 
elastic state in contact with a solid, that it may cover the latter with a thin stratum 
of its own proper substance, is considered as being neither attmetion nor affinity. It 

Giomale di f^ca^ &c., 1825, tom. viii. p. 259. t pp. 138, 371. 
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actiag i^Bd body, i^d coadsts in a r^ndsion^ which is dcYcloped Brom the parts of the 
sohd bcKiy by the siisple feet atteauatloa, «Bid is highest whea the atteauation is 
Hiost comfdete. The force has a progressive devdopme&t, and acts aiost powerfiilly, 
or at first, in the direction in which the dimensions of the attenuated mass decrease, 
and then in the direction of the angles or comers which from any cause may exist on 
the surface. This force not only causes spontaneous diffusion of gases and other 
substance over the surface, but is considered as very elementary in its nature, and 
competent to account for all the phenomena of capillarity, chemical affinity, attraction 
of aggregation, rarefection, ebullition, volatilization, explosion, and other thermome- 
tric effects, as well as inflammation, detonation, &c. &c. It is considered as a form 
of heat, to which the term native caloric is given, and is still further viewed as the 
principle of the two electricities and the two magnetisms. 

615.1 have been the more anxious to give a correct abstract of Dr. Fusinieri’s view, 
both because I cannot form a distinct idea of the power to which he refers the pheno- 
mena, and because of my imperfect knowledge of the language in which the memoir 
is written. I would therefore beg to refer those who pursue the subject to the me- 
moir itself. 

616. Not feeling, however, that the problem has yet been solved, I venture to give 
the view which seems to me sufficient, upon known principles, to account for the effect. 

6 17 . It may be observed of this action, that, with regard to platina, it cahhot be 
due to any peculiar, temporary condition, either of an electric or of any other nature : 
the activity of plates rendered either positive or negative by the pole, or cleaned with 
such different substances as acids, alkalies, or water ; charcoal, emery, ashes, or glass; 
or merely heated, is sufficient to negative such an opinion. Neither does it depend 
upon the spongy and porous, or upon the compact and burnished, or upon the massive 
or the attenuated state of the metal, for in any of these states it may be rendered 
effective, or its action may be taken away. The only essential condition appears to be 
a perfectly clean and metallic surface, for whenever that is provided the platina acts, 
whatever its form and condition in other respects may be ; and though variations in 
the latter points will very much affect the rapidity, and therefore the visible appear- 
ances and secondary effects, of the action, i. e. the ignition of the metal and the 
inflammation of the gases, they, even in their most favourable state, cannot produce 
any effect unless the condition of a clean, pure, metallic surface be also fulfilled. 

618. The effect is evidently produced by most, if not all, solid bodies, weakly per- 
haps by many of them, but rising to a high degree in platina. Dulono and Thenard 
have very philosophically extended our knowledge of the property to its possession by 
all the metals, and by earths, glass, stones, &c. (611.) ; and every idea of its being 
a known and recognised electric action is in this way removed. 

619. All the pl^nomena connected with this subject press upon my mind the con- 
viction that the effects in question are entirely incidental and of a secondary nature ; 

MDcccxxxrv. K 
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th^ are dep^DLdesit tipon ih^natwral condiiwiHs of gEseons olads^city coiiibiffi6d witk 
^ exertioa of that force, possessed by many bodies in an eminent 

and proWdy belonging to ail, by which they are drawn into associedion more or less 
Olo^, without at the same time undergoing chemical combination, though often 
assuming the condition of adhesion ; and which occasionally leads, under very fevow- 
able circumstances, as in the present instance, to the combination of bodies simultai]^ 
ously subjected to this attraction. I am prepared myself to admit (and probably many 
others are of the same opinion), both with respect to the attraction of aggregation and 
of chemical affinity, that the sphere of action of particles extends beyond those other 
{articles with which they are immediately and evidently in union, and in many casos 
produces effiects rising into considerable importance : and I think that this kind of 
attraction is a determining cause of Dobereiner’s effect, and of the many others of 
a similar nature. 

620. Bodies which become wetted by fluids with which they do not combine che- 
mically, or in which they do not dissolve, are simple and well known instances of this 
kind of attraction. 

621. All those cases of bodies which being insoluble in water and not combining 
with it are hygrometric, and condense its vapour around or upon their surface, are 
stronger instances of the same power, and approach a little nearer to the cases under 
investigation. If pulverised clay, protoxide or peroxide of iron, oxide of manganese, 
charcflal, or even metals, as spongy platina or precipitated silver, be put into an at- 
mosphere containing vapour of water, they soon become moist by virtue of an attrac- 
tion which is able to condense the vapour upon, although not to combine it with, the 
substances; and if, as is well known, these bodies so damped be put into a dry 
atmosphere, as, for instance, one confined over sulphuric acid, or if they be heated, 
then they, yield up this water again almost entirely, it not being in direct or per- 
manent combination’^. 

622. Still better instances of the power I refer to, because they are more analogous 
to the cases to be explained, are furnished by the attraction existing between glass 
and air, so well known to barometer and thermometer makers, for here the adhesion 
nr attraction is exerted between a solid and gases, bodies having very different phy- 
sical conditions, having no power of combination with each other, and each retaining, 
during the time of action, its physical state unchanged -f-. When mercury is poured 
into a barometer tube, a film of air will remain between the metal and glass for 
months, or, as far as is known, for years, for it has never been displaced except by the 

* I met at Edinburgh with a remarkable case as to its extent of hygrometric action, assisted a little perhaps 
by very slight solvent power. Some turf had been well dried by long exp<wure in a covered place to the atmo> 
sphere, but being then submitted to the action of a hydrostatic press, it yielded, by the mere influence of the 
pressure, 54 per cent, oi water. 

t FtrsiNrEsi and BsuLAin consider the air as forming solid concrete films in these cases. — Oiomale di Flsica, 
tom. viii. p. 262. 181^. 
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actloil ^ mans espaeially fitted for tlie pnrpose. l^eee eon^t in boiltiig tlie mercury, 
OT, in ot^r words, of forming an abundance d va|K«ir, which coming in contact with 
e^eiy part of the glass and every portion of surface of the mercury, gradually mingles 
with, dilutes, and carries off the air attracted by, and altering to, those surfaces, re- 
placing it by other vapour, subject to an equal or perhaps greater attraction, but which 
when cooled condenses into the same liquid as that with which the tube is filled. 

623. Extraneous bodies, which, acting as nuclei in crystallizing or depositing 
solutions, cause deposition of substances on them, when it does not occur elsewhere 
in the liquid, seem to produce their effects by a power of the same kind, i, e. a power 
of attraction extending to neighbouring particles, and causing them to become 
attached to the nuclei, although it is not strong enough to make them combine 
chemically with their substance. 

624. It would appear from many cases of nuclei in solutions, and from the effects 
of bodies put into atmospheres containing the vapours of water, or camphor, or 
iodine, &c., as if this attraction were in part elective, partaking in its characters 
both of the attraction of aggregation and chemical aflinity : nor is this inconsistent 
with, but agreeable to, the idea entertained, that it is the power of particles acting, 
not upon others with which they can immediately and intimately combine, hut upon 
such as are either more distantly situated with respect to them, or which, from 
previous condition, physical constitution, or feeble relation, are unable to enter into 
decided union with them. 

625. Then, of all bodies, the gases are those which might he expected to show some 
mutual action whilst jointly under the attractive influence of the platina or other 
solid acting substance. Liquids, such as water, alcohol, &c., are in so dense and 
comparatively incompressible a state, as to favour no expectation that their particles 
should approach much closer to each other by the attraction of the body to which 
they adhere, and yet that attraction must (according to its effects) place their parti- 
cles as near to those of the solid wetted body as they are to each other, and in many 
cases it is evident that the former attraction is the stronger. But gases and vapours 
are bodies competent to suffer very great changes in the relative distances of their 
particles by external agencies ; and where they are in immediate contact with the 
platina, the approximation of the particles to those of the metal may he very great. 
In the case of the hygrometric bodies referred to (621.), it is sufficient to reduce 
the vapour to the fluid state, frequently from atmospheres so rare that without this 
influence it would he needful to compress them by mechanical force into a hulk not 
more than -jVth or even -gVth of their original volume before the vapours would be- 
come liquids. 

626. Another most important consideration in relation to this action of bodies, and 
which, as far as I am aware, has not hitherto been noticed, is the condition of elasti- 
city nnder which the gases are placed against the acting surface. We have but very 
imperfect notions of the real and intimate conditions of the particles of a body exkt- 
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isg 10 tlie solid, the liquid, and the gaseous state ; but when we spe^ of the gaseh^ 
sta^ as bding due to the mutual repulsions of the fmrticles or of their atmos^eres^ 
althoi^h we may err in imagining each particle to be a little nucleus loan atmosphere 

heat, or electricity, or any other agent, we are still not likely to be in error in con- 
ddering the elasticity as dependent on rmituaUty of action. Now this mutual relation 
fails altogether on the side of the gaseous particles next to the platina, and we might 
be led to expect h priori a deficiency of elastic force there to at least one half ; for if, 
as Dalton has shown, the elastic force of the particles of one gas cannot act against 
the elastic force of the particles of another, the two being as vacua to each other, so 
is it far less likely that the particles of the platina can exert any influence on those of 
the gas against it, such as would be exerted by gaseous particles of its own kind. 

627. But the diminution of power to one half on the side of the gaseous body 
towards the metal is only a slight result of what seems to me to flow as a necessary 
consequence of the known constitution of gases. An atmosphere of one gas or vapour, 
however dense or compressed, is in effect as a vacuum to another : thus, if a little 
water were put into a vessel containing a dry gas, as air, of the pressure of one hundred 
atmospheres, as much vapour of the water would rise as if it were in a perfect vacuum. 
Here the particles of watery vapour appear to have no difficulty in approaching within 
any distance of the particles of air, being influenced solely by relation to particles of 
their own kind ; and if it be so with respect to a body having the same elastic powers 
as itself, how much more surely must it be so with particles, like those of the platina, 
or other limiting body, which, at the same time that they have not these elastic 
powers, are also unlike it in nature. Hence it would seem to result that the particles 
of hydrogen or any other gas or vapour which are next to the platina, &c., must be in 
such contact with it as if they were in the liquid state, and therefore almost infinitely 
closer to it than they are to each other, even though the metal be supposed to exert 
no attractive influence over them. 

628. A third and very important consideration in favour of the mutual action of 
gases under these circumstances is their perfect miscibility. If fluid bodies capable of 
combining together are also capable of mixture, they do combine when they are mingled, 
not waiting for any other determining circumstance ; but if two such gases as oxygen 
and hydrogen are put together, though they are elements having such powerful affinity 
as to unite naturally under a thousand different circumstances, they do not combine 
by mere mixture. Still it is evident that, from their perfect association, the particles 
are in the most favourable state possible for combination, upon the supervention of 
any determining cause, such either as the negative action of the platina in suppressing 
or annihilating, as it were, their elasticity on its side ; or the positive action of the 
metal in condensing them against its surface by an attmetive force ; or the influence 
of both together. 

629. Although there are not many distinct cases of combination under the influ- 
ence of forces external to the combining particles, yet there are sufficient to I'emove 
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any diilcidty wlil^ nught arise on tjbat grcmnd. Sir Jambs Haia< found carbonic 
acid and lime to remain combined und^ pressure at temperatures at which they 
would not have remained combined if the pre^ure had been removed ; and I have 
had occa^on to observe a case of direct combination in chlorine.*, which being 
compressed at common temperatures will combine with water, and form a defimte 
crystalline hydrate, incapable either of being formed or of existing if that pressure 
be removed. 

630. The course of events when platina acts upon, and combines oxygen and hy- 
drogen, may be stated, according to these principles, as follows. From the influence of 
the circumstances mentioned (619. &c.), i. e. the deficiency of elastic power and the 
attraction of the metal for the gases, the latter, when they are in association with the 
former, are so far condensed as to be brought within the action of their mutual affini- 
ties at the existing temperature ; the deficiency of elastic power, not merely subject- 
ing them more closely to the attractive influence of the metal, but also bringing them 
into a more favourable state for union, by abstracting a part of that power (upon- 
which depends their elasticity,) which elsewhere in the mass of gases is opposing their 
combination. The consequence of their combination is the production of the vapour 
of water and an elevation of temperature. But as the attraction of the platina for 
the water formed is not greater than for the gases, if so great, (for the metal is scarcely 
hygrornetric,) the vapour is quickly diffused through the remaining gases ; fresh por- 
tions of the latter, therefore, come into juxtaposition with the metal, combing, and 
the vapour formed is also diffused, allowing new portions of gas to be acted upon. In 
this way the process advances, but is accelerated by the evolution of heat, which is 
known by experiment to facilitate the combination in proportion to its intensity, and 
the temperature is thus gradually exalted until ignition results. 

63 1 . The dissipation of the vapour produced at the surface of the platina, and the 
contact of fresh oxygen and hydrogen with the metal, form no difficulty in this expli- 
cation. The platina is not considered as causing the combination of any particles 
with itself, but only associating them closely around it ; and the compressed particles 
are as free to move from the platina, being replaced by other particles, as a portion 
of dense air upon the surface of the globe, or at the bottom of a deep mine, is free to 
move by the slightest impulse into the upper and rarer parts of the atmosphere. 

632. It can hardly be necessary to give any reasons why platina does not show this 
effect under ordinary circumstances. It is then not sufficiently clean (61 7.), and 
the gases are prevented from touching it, and suffering that degree of effect which is 
needful to commence their combination at common temperatures, and which they can 
only experience at its surface. In fismt, the very power which causes the combination 
of oxygen and hydrogen is competent, under the usual casual exposure of platina, to 
condense extraneous matters upon its surface, which soiling it, take away for the time 
its power of combining oxygen and hydrogen by preventing their contact with it. 

* Piuloeophkal Traosactioas, 1823« p. 181. 
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. 63a. Cleazi plalina^ by wblch 1 m^n such as has been mai^ tbe positive oi a 
pile (570.), or has been treated with acid (605.), and has then been put into distilled 
water for twelve or fifteen minutes, has a peeullar friction when one piece is nd>bed 
against another. It wets freely with pure water, ev«i after it has been shaken and 
dj^ by the heat of a spirit-lamp ; ami if made the pole of a voltaic pile in a ddute 
acid, it evolves minute bubbles from every part of its surfiice. But platina in its 
common state wants that peculiar friction : it will not wet freely with water as the 
clean platina does ; and when made tbe positive pole of a pile, it for a time gives off 
large babbles, which seem to cling or adhere to the metal, and are evolved at distinct 
and separate points of the surface. These appearances and effects, as well as its 
want of power on oxygen and hydrogen, are the consequences, and tbe indications, 
of a soiled surface. 

634. I found also that platina plates which had been cleaned perfectly soon became 
soiled by mere exposure to the air ; for after twenty-four hours they no longer moist- 
ened freely with water, but the fluid ran up into portions, leaving part of the surface 
bare, whilst other plates which had been retained in water for the same time, when 
they were dried (580.) did moisten, and gave the other indications of a clean surface. 

635. Nor was this the case with platina or metals only, but also with earthy bodies. 
Rock crystal and obsidian would not wet freely upon the surface, but being moistened 
with strong oil of vitriol, then washed, and left in distilled water to remove ail the 
acid, they did freely become moistened, whether they were previously dry or whether 
they were left wet ; but being dried and left exposed to the air for twenty-four hours, 
their surface became so soiled that water would not then adhere freely to it, but ran 
up into partial portions. Wiping with a cloth (even the cleanest) was still worse than 
exposure to air ; the surface either of the minerals or metals immediately became as 
if it were slightly greasy. The floating of small particles of metals under ordinary 
circumstances is due to the effect of this kind of soiled surface. The extreme difficulty 
of cleaning the surface of mercury when it has once been soiled or greased, is due to 
the same cause. 

636. The same reasons explain why the power of the platina plates in some cir- 
cumstances soon disappear, and especially upon use, and MM. Dulong and Thenard 
have observed the same effect with the spongy metal*, as indeed have all those who 
have used Dobereiner's instantaneous light machines. If left in the air, if put into 
ordinary distilled water, if made to act upon ordinary oxygen and hydrogen, they can 
still find in all these cases that minute portion of impurity which, when once in con- 
tact with its surface, is retained there, and is sufficient to prevent its full action upon 
oxygen and hydrogen at common temperatures : a slight elevation of temperature is 
again sufficient to compensate for their effect, and cause combination. 

637. No state of things can be conceived more favourable for the production of this 
effect than that which is possessed by platina obtained from the ammonio-muriate by 

* Aimales de Chimie, tom. xxiy. p. 386. 
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beat : ile sarfeoe k most jactcssave and pare, yet very ac^ssible to the gases brought 
in contact with it. If i^ced in impurity, the interior, as Thbnard and DunoNo have 
ob^rv^, is preserved clean by the exterior ; and as regards heat, it is so bad a con- 
ductor, because of its divided condition, that almost ail which is evolved by the com- 
bination of the first portions of gas is retained within the mass, exalting the tendency 
of the succeeding portions to combine. 

638. I have now to notice some very extraordinary interferences with this pheno- 
menmi, dependent, not upon the nature or Condition of the metal, or other acting solid, 
but upon the prince of certain substances mingled with the gases acted upon ; and 
as I shall have occasion to speak frequently of a mixture of oxygen and hydiMjgen, I 
wish it always to be understood that I mean a mixture composed of one volume 
oxygen to two volumes of hydrogen, being the proportions that form water. Unless 
otherwise expressed, the hydrogen was always that obtained by the action of dilute 
sulphuric acid on pure zinc, and the oxygen that obtained by the action of beat from 
the chlorate of potassa. 

639. Mixtures of oxygen and hydrogen with air, containing one fourth, one half, 
and even two thirds of the latter, being introduced with prepared platina plates 
(570. 605.) into tubes, were acted upon almost as well as if no air were present : the 
retardation was far less than might have been expected from the mere dilution and 
consequent obstruction to the access of gas. In two hours and a half nearly all the 
oxygen and hydrogen introduced as mixture was gone. 

640. But when similar experiments were made with olefiant gas (the platina plates 
having been made the positive poles of a voltaic pile (570.) in acid), very different re- 
sults occurred. A mixture was made of 29*2 volumes hydrogen and 14*6 volumes 
oxygen, being the proportions for water ; and to this was added another mixture of 
3 volumes oxygen and 1 volume olefiant gas, so that the olefiant gas formed but 
4Vth part of the whole ; yet in this mixture the platina plate would not act in forty- 
five hours. The failure was not for want of any power in the plate, for when after 
that time it was taken out of this mixture and put into one of oxygen and hydrogen, 
it immediately acted, and in seven minutes caused explosion of the gas. This result 
was obtained several times, and when larger proportions of olefiant gas were used the 
action seemed still moi'e hopeless. 

641. A mixture of forty-nine volumes oxygen and hydrogen (638.) with one volume 
of olefiant gas had a well-prepared platina plate introduced. Tbe diminution of gas 
was scarcely sensible at the end of two hours, during which it was watched ; but on 
examination twenty-four hours afteiwards, the tube was found blown to pieces. The 
action, therefore, though it had been very much retai*ded, had occurred at last, and 
risen to a maximum. 

642. With a mixture of ninety-nine volumes of oxygen and hydrogen (638.) with 
one of olefiant gas, a feeble action was evident at the end of fifty minutes ; it went on 
accelerating (630.) until the eighty-fifth minute, and then became so intense that the 
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gas exploded. Here also the retardiog effect of the oleiia&t gas was yery ht^adifaliy 

643. Hates prepared by alkali and acid (605.) produced corresfKmding eff^Jts. 

644. It is perfectly clear from these exj^riments^ that olefiant gas^ even in small 
quantities, has a very remarkable influence in preventing the combination of oxygen 
and hydrogen under these circumstances, and yet without at all injuring or affecting 
the power of the platina. 

645. Another striking illustration of similar interference may be shown in carbonic 
oxidCf especially if contrasted with carbonic acid, A mixture of one volume oxygen 
and hydrogen (638.) with four volumes of carbonic acid was affected at once by a 
platina plate prepared with acid, &c. (605.), and in one hour and a quarter nearly all 
the oxygen and hydrogen was gone. Mixtures containing less carbonic acid were still 
more readily affected. 

646. But when carbonic oxide was substituted for the carbonic acid, not the 
slightest eflect of combination was produced ; and when the carbonic oxide was only 
one eighth of the whole volume, no action occurred in forty and fifty hours. Yet the 
plates had not lost their power ; for being taken out and put into pure oxygen and 
hydrogen, they acted well and at once. 

647. Two volumes of carbonic oxide and one of oxygen were mingled with nine 
volumes of oxygen and hydrogen (638.). This mixture was not affected by a plate 
which had been made positive in acid, though it remained in it fifteen hours. But 
when to the same volumes of carbonic oxide and oxygen were added thirty- three vo- 
lumes of oxygen and hydrogen, the carbonic oxide being then only T^th part of the 
whole, the plate acted, slowly at first, and at the end of forty-two minutes the gases 
exploded. 

648. These experiments were extended to various gases and vapours, the general 
results of which may be given as follow. Oxygen, hydrogen, nitrogen, and nitrous 
oxide, when used to dilate the mixture of oxygen and hydrogen, did not prevent the 
action of the plates even when they made up four fifths of the whole volume of gas 
acted upon. Nor was the retardation so great in any case as might have been ex- 
pected from the mere dilution of the oxygen and hydrogen, and the consequent me- 
chanical obstruction to its contact with the platina. The order in which carbonic 
acid and these substances seemed to stand was as follows, the first interfering least 
with the action ; nitrous oxide, hydrogen, carhmic add, nitrogen, oxygen : but it is 
possible the plates were not equally well prepared in all, and that other circumstances 
also were unequal ; consequently more numerous experiments would be required to 
establish the order accurately. 

649. As to eases of retardation, the powers of olefiant gas and carbonic oxide have 
been already described. Mixtures of oxygen and hydrogen, containing from -jVth to 
^V^h of sulphuretted hydrogen or phosphuretted hydrogen, seemed to show a little ac- 
tion at first, but were not further affected by the prepared plates, though In contact 
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with lliem for sev^ty hours. When the pktes were rasioved th^had lost aH power 
over pure oxygen and hydrc^n, and the interference of ^lese gases was theiefere of a 
different nature from that of the two former^ havis^ permmiently affected the plate. 

650. A small piece of cbrk was dipped in sulphuret of carbcm and passed up through 
water into a tube containing oxygen and hydrogen (638.), so as to diduse a pordon of 
its vapour through the gases. A plate being introduced appeared at irst to act a 
little, but after sixty-one hours the diminution was very small. Upon putting the 
same plate into a pure mixture of oxygen and hydrogen it acted at once and power- 
fully, having apparently suffered no diminution of its force. 

651. A little vapour of ether being mixed with the oxygen and hydix^n retarded 
the action of the plate, but did not prevent it altogether. A little of the vapour of 
the condensed oil-gas liquor* retarded the action still more, but not nearly so much 
as an equal volume of olefiant gas would have done. In both these cases it was the 
original oxygen and hydrogen which combined together, the ether and the oil-gas 
vapour remaining unaffected, and in both cases the plates retained the power of act- 
ing on fresh oxygen and hydrogen. 

652. Spongy platina was then used in place of the plates, and jets of hydrogen 
mingled with the different gases thrown against it in air. The results were exactly of 
the same kind, although presented occasionally in a more imposing form. Thus, mix- 
tures of one volume of olefiant gas or carbonic oxide with three of hydrogen could 
not heat the spongy platina when the experiments were commenced at common tem- 
peratures ; but a mixture of equal volumes of nitrogen and hydrogen acted very well, 
causing ignition. With carbonic acid the results were still stronger. A mixture of 

* three volumes of that gas with one of hydrogen caused ignition of the platina, yet that 
mixture would not continue to burn from the jet when attempts were made to light 
it by a taper. A mixture even of seven volumes of carbonic acid and one of hydr<^en 
will thus cause the ignition of cold spongy platina, and yet, els if to supply a contrast, 
than which none can be greater, it cannot burn at a taper, but causes the extinction 
of the latter. On the other hand, the mixtures of carbonic oxide or olefiant gas, 
which can do nothing with the platina, are inflamed by the taper, burning well. 

653. Hydrogen mingled with the vapour of ether or oil-gas liquor causes the ig- 
nition of the spongy platina. The mixture with oil-gas burns with a flame far brighter 
than that of the mixture of hydrogen and olefiant gas already referred to, so that it 
would appear that the retarding action of the hydro-carbons is not at all in proportion 
merely to the quantity of carbon present. 

654. In connexion with these interferences, I must state that hydrogen itself, pre- 
pared from steam passed over ignited iron, was found when mingled with oxygen 
to resist the action of platina. It had stood over water seven days, and had lost all 
fetid smell ; but a jet of it would not cause the ignition of spongy platina, commencing 
at common temperatures ; nor would it combine with oxygen in a tube either under 

* Ffailoscfplucal TVajasacfioas, 1825, p. 440.’ 
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Ilye of a prepami ]^ate or of sp<Higf pk^a. A mtsctare of one v^Am^ 

^ ^is gas witii three of pure hydrogen, and the due propordicai of oxygen, was not 
ai^seted by plates after fifty hours. I am inclined to rder the effect to carbonic oxi^ 
present in the gas, bat have not had tauie to verify the suspicion. The power of the 
^ates was not destroyed (640. 646.). 

665. Such are the general fiicte of th^se remarkable interfer^ces. Whether tl^ 
effect produced by such small quantities of certain gases depends upon any direct 
action'whicfa they may exert upon the particles of oxygen and hydn^en, by which 
the latter are rendered less inclined to combine, or whether it depends upon their 
modifying the action Of the plate temporarily (for they produce no real change on it), 
by investing it throngh the agency of a stronger attraction than that of the hydrogen, 
or otherwise, remains to be decided by more extended experiments. 

656. The theory of action which I have given for the original phenomena appears 
to me quite sufficient to account for all the effects by reference to known properties, 
and dispenses with the assumption of any new power of matter. 1 have pursued this 
subject at some length, as one of great consequence, because I am convinced that the 
superficial actions of matter, whether between two bodies, or of one piece of the same 
body, and the actions of particles not directly or strongly in combination, are be- 
coming daily more and more important to our theories of chemical as well as mecha- 
nical philosophy*. In all ordinary cases of combustion it is evident that an action 
of the kind, considered either upon the surface of the carbon in the fire, or that in the 
bright part of a flame, must have great influence over the combinations there taking 
place. 

657. The condition of elasticity upon the exterior of the gaseous or vaporous mass 
already referred to {626. 627.), must be connected directly with the action of solid 
bodies as nucld on vapours, causing condensation upon them in preference to any con- 
densation in the vapoure themselves ; and in the well-known effect of nuclei on solu- 
fikms a similar condition may have existence (623.), for an analogy in condition exists 
between the parts of a body in solution, and those of a body in the vaporous or gaseous 
state. This thought leads us to the considemtion of what are the respective conditions 
at the surfaces of contact of two portions of the same substance at the same tempera- 
ture, one in the solid or liquid, and the other in the vaporous state ; as, for instance, 

and water. It would seem that the particles of vapour next to the particles of 
liquid are in a different relation to the latter to what they would be with respect to 

* As a curious illustration of the influence of mechanical forces over chemical affinity, I will quote the refusal 
of certain substances to effloresce when their surfaces are perfect, whicfli yield immediately upon the surface 
l)eii^ tooken. If aystals of carixmate of soda, or phosphate of soda, or sulphate of soda, having no part of 
tlieir surfaces broken, be preserved from external violence, they will not effloresce. I have thus retained 
crystals erf carbonate of soda periectly transparent and unchanged from September 1827 to .Tan ner y iggg ; a^d 
crystals of sulphate of soda feom May 1832 to the present time, November 1833. If any part of the surfece 
were scratched ot broken, 6ien efflorescence began at that part, and covered the whole. The crystals were 
merely placed in evaporatmg basins and covered with paper. 
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wtj otli«r l^[Bid or solid mbstasee ; as, for instUM!^ oi^rcBry <*r. plathia, if wcro 
ssade to r^Iace the water, i. e. if the view of iadepeadent action which I have taken 
(626. 627.) as a consequence trf Dauton’s principles be <»ntet. It would also seem 
that the mutual rdation of rimilar particles, and the indifference of dissimilar particles 
which Daiton has established as a matter of feet ammigst gases and v^K>ar% extmids 
to a certain degree amongst solids and fluids, that is, when they me in relation by 
contact with v^tonrs, either of their own substance or <rf other bodies. But though 
I view these points as of great importance with respect to the relations existing be- 
tween different, substances and their physical constitution in the solid, liquid, or 
gaseous state, I have not sufficiently considered them to venture nny strong opinions 
or statements here. 

658. There are numerous well-known cases in which substances, such as oxygen 
and hydrogen, act readily in their nascent state, and produce chemical changes which 
they are not able to effect if once they have assumed the gaseous condition. Such 
instances are very common at the poles of the voltaic pile, and are, I think, easily ac- 
counted for, if it be considered that at the moment of separation of any such pai-ticle 
it is entirely surrounded by other particles of a different kind with which it is in close 
contact, and has not yet assumed those relations and conditions which it has in its 
fully developed state, and which it can only assume by association with other particles 
of its own kind. For, at the moment, its elasticity is absent, and it is in the same 
relation to particles with w'hich it is in contact, and for which it has an affinity, as the 
particles of oxygen and hydrogen are to each other on the surface of clean platina 
(626. 627.). 

659. The singular effects of retardation produced by very small quantities of some 
gases, and not by large quantities of others (640. 645. 652.), if dependent upon any 
relation of the added gas to the surface of the solid, will then probably be found imme- 
diately connected with the curious phenomena which are presented by different gases 
when passing through narrow tubes at low pressures, which I observed many years 
ago*; and this action of surfaces must, I think, influence the highly interesting pheno- 
mena of the difiusion of gases, at least in the form in which it has been experimented 
upon by Mr. Gkaham in 1829 and 1 831 f , and also by Dr. Mitchbi,l of Philadelphia+ 
in 1830. It seems very probable that if such a substance as spongy platina were used* 
another law for the difiusion of gases under the circumstances would come out thmi 
that obtained by the use of plaster of Paris. 

660. I intended to have followed this section by one on the secondary piles of 
Rittee, and the peculiar properties of the poles of the pile, or of metals through which 
dectricity has passed, which have been observed by Ritter, Van Marum, Yeun 
1»E lA Rive, Marianini, Berzelius, and others. It appears to me that all these 

* Quarterly Journal of Science, 1819, vol. vii. p, 106. 

t Quartely Journal of Sdence, vol. «via. p. 74., and Edinburgh IWctiona, 1831. 

+ Journal of the Royal Institution for 1831, p. 101. 
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phaMHnena bcsar a satis^KM^ory explanation on known princii^es, ccmnected with the 
ffl^esdgation just tenninated^ and do not require the assumption of any new state or 
new property. But as the experiments advanced, especially those of Mabianini^ re- 
quire very careful repetition and examination^ the necessity of pursuing the subject of 
electro-chemical decomposition obliges me for a time to defer the researches to which 
I have just referred. 

Esyal InstituHony 
November 30 , 1833 . 
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§.11. On Electro-chemical Decomposition, continued, ^iv. On some general 
conditions of Electro-decomposition. ^ v. On a new Measurer of 
VoUa-electricity. ^ vL On the primitive or secondary character of 
bodies evolved in Electro-decomposition. ^ vii. On the definite nature 
and extent of Electro-chemical Decompositions. §.13. On the absolute 
quantity of Electricity associated with the particles or atoms of Matter. 

Preliminary. 

661. The theory which I believe to be a true expression of the facts of electro- 
chemical decomposition, and which I have thei-efore detailed in a former series of 
these Researches, is so much at variance with those previously advanced, that I find 
the greatest difficulty in stating results, as I think, correctly, whilst limited to the use 
of terms which are current with a certain accepted meaning. Of this kind is the term 
pole, with its prefixes of positive and negative, and the attached ideas of attraction 
and repulsion. The general phraseology is that the positive pole attracts oxygen, 
acids, &c., or more cautiously, that it determines their evolution upon the surface ; and 
that the negative pole acts in an equal manner upon hydrogen, combustibles, metals, 
and bases. According to my view, the determining force is not at the poles, but within 
the decomposing body ; and the oxygen and acids are rendered at the negative ex- 
tremity of that body, whilst hydrogen, metals, &c., are evolved at the positive ex- 
tremity (518. 524.). 

662. To avoid, therefore, confusion and circumlocution, and for the sake of greater 
precision of expression than I can otherwise obtain, I have deliberately considered the 
subject with two friends, and with their assistance and concurrence in framing them, 
I purpose henceforward using certain other terms, which I will now define. The poles, 
as they are usually called, are only the doors or ways by which the electric current 
passes into and out of the decomposing body (556.) ; and they of course, when in 
contact with that body, are the limits of its extent in the direction of the current. 
The term has been genei'ally applied to the metal surfaces in contact with the decom- 
posing substance; but whether philosophers generally would also apply it to the 
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SQf&oes of air (46$. 471.) and water (403.), against which I have effected electro- 
ch^ical decompodtion, is snbject to doubt. In place of the term pole, 1 propose 
that of Electrode*^ and I mean therdi>y that substance, or rather surface, whether 
ak, water, metal, or any other body, which bounds the extent of the decomposing 
matter in the direction of the electric current. 

663. llie sm^es at which, according to the commcm phraseology, the dectric 
current enters and leaves a decomposing body, are most important places of action, 
and require to be distinguished apart from the poles, with which they are mostly, and 
the electrodes, with which they are always, in contact. Wishing for a natural standard 
of electric direction to which I might refer these, expressive of their difference and at 
the same time free from all theory, I have thought it might be found in the earth. If 
the magnetism of the earth be due to electric currents passing round it, the latter must 
be in a constant direction, which, according to present usage of speech, would be from 
east to west, or, which will strengthen this help to the memory, that in which the sun 
appears to move. If in any case of electro-decomposition we consider the decomposing 
body as placed so that the current passing through it shall be in the same direction, 
and paiallel to that supposed to exist in the earth, then the surfaces at which the elec- 
tricity is passing into and out of the substance would have an invariable reference, and 
exhibit constantly the same relations of powers. Upon this notion we purpose calling 
that towards the east the anode^, and that towards the west the cathjode% ; and 
whatever changes may take place in our views of the nature of electricity and elec- 
trical action, as they must affect the natural standard referred to in the same direction, 
and to an equal amount with any decomposing substances to which these terms may 
at any time be applied, there seems no reason to expect that they will lead to con- 
fusion, or tend in any way to support false views. The anode is therefore that sur- 
face at which the electric current, according to our present expression, enters : it is 
the negative extremity of the decomposing body; is where oxygen, chlorine, acids, &c., 
are evolved ; and is against or opposite the positive electrode. The cathode is that 
surtace at which the current leaves the decomposing body, and is its positive extre- 
mity ; the combustible bodies, metals, alkalies, and bases, are evolved there, and it is 
in contact with the negative electrode. 

664. I shall have occasion in these Researches, 'also, to class bodies together ac- 
cording to certain relations derived from their electrical actions (822.) ; and wishing 
to express those relations without at the same time involving the expression of any 
hypothetical views, I intend using the following names and terms. Many bodies are 
decomposed directly by the electric current, their elements being set free ; these I 
propose to call electrolytes^. Water, therefore, is an electrolyte. The bodies which, 

* T^fXeKrpoy, and oSos a way. 

t aya upwards, ooos a way ; the way which the sun rises. 

t Kara downwards, oSbs a way ; the way which the sun sets. 

4 HkeKTpoy, and \wa solvo. N, Electrolyte. V. Electrolyze. 
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net iftclnikd under tine term. Then for eleetro^i^i^nucalfy decompo^d^ I shall 
use dm term dectrofyisedy denved in the ^ame way, and implying that the body 
ef is s^urated into its eomponents under the indncnce of electricity ; it is analogous 
in its sense and sound to analyze^ which is derived in a similmr nmnner.. The term 
^ectr^yUcctl wiH be understood at once. Muriatic acid is eleetrolytical, horacic 
acid is not. 

665. Finally, I r^uire a term to express those bodies which can pai® to the efoc- 
trades^ or, as they are usually called, the poles. Substances are fieqnently spokmi oi 
as being electro^negatwe^ or electny-positive, according as they go under the supposed 
influence of a direct attraction to the positive or negative pole. But th^ terms are 
much too significant for the use to which I should have to put them ; for though the 
meanings are perhaps right, they are only hypothetical, and may be wrong ; and then, 
through a very imperceptible, but still very dangerous, because continual, influence, 
they do great injury to science, by contracting and limiting the habitual views of 
those engaged in pursuing it. I propose to distinguish these bodies by caUing those 
anions* which go to the anode of the decomposing body; and those passing to the 
cathode^ cations and when I have occasion to speak of these together, I shall call 
them ions. Thus, the chloride of lead is an electrolyte, and when electrolyzed evolves 
the two ions, chlorine and lead, the former being an anion, and the latter a cation. 

666. These terms being once well defined, will, 1 hope, in their use enable me to 
avoid much periphrasis and ambiguity of expression. I do not mean to press them 
into service more frequently than will be required, for I am fully aware that names 
are one thing and science another 

667. It will be well understood that I am giving no opinion respecting the nature 
of the electric current now, beyond what I have done on a former occasion (283. 517-) ; 
and that though I speak of the current as proceeding from the parts which are posU 
tive to those which are negative (663.), it is merely in accordance with the eemven- 
donal, though in some degree tacit, agreement entered into by scientific m^, that 
they may have a constant, certain, and definite means of referring to the direction of 
the forces of that current. 

^ iv. On some general conditions of Electro-chemical Decomposition. 

669. From the period when electro-chemical decomposition was first effected to the 
present time, it has been a remark, that those elements which, in the ordinary phe- 
nomena of chemical affinity, were the most directly opposed to each other, and com- 
bined with, the greatest attractive force, were those which were the most readily 
evolved at the opposite extremities of the decomposing bodies (549.). 

* avutv that which goet up. (Neuter participle.) f xartoy thtU uMch goes down. 

} Since Uiis pap^ was read, I have diaaged sense <rf the terms whiedi wme first jn^ojKised. that I might emjdoy 
only such as wwe at the same time simple in nature, clear in thehr reference, and firee from hypothecs. 
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If 4^ i:«sidt was evktot when water st^posed to l»e essesrtiBl to^aad 
WEi in every case of sudi d^K>iaposltion (472.)^ it is far more evi^ient 

now tbat it has been shown and proved that water is not necessaiify concern^ m 
the phenomena (474.), mid that other bodi^ much surpass it in seme ^ the .^Pbe^ 
fEi^posed to be peculiar to that substance. 

B7I* Water, from its constitution and the nature of its elements, and from its &e- 
qumit pr^ence in cases of electrolytic action, has hitherto stood foremost in this 
respect. Th<mgh a compound formed by very powerful affinity, it yields up its de- 
mists under the influence of a very feeble electric current ; and it is doubtful 
whether a case of electrolyzation can occur, where, being present, it is not resolved 
Into its flrst principles. 

672. The various oxides, chlorides, iodides, and salts (402.), which I have shown 
are decomposable by the electric current when in the liquid state, under the same 
g^eral law with water, illustrate in an equally striking manner the activity, in such 
decompositions, of elements directly and powerfully opposed to each other by their 
chemical relations. 

673. On the other hand, bodies dependent on weak affinities very rarely give way. 
Take, for instance, glasses : many of those formed of silica, lime, alkali, and oxide of 
lead, may be considered as little more than solutions of substances one in another*'. 
If bottle-glass be fused, and subjected to the voltaic pile, it does not appear to be at 
all decomposed (408.). If flint-glass, which contains substances more directly op- 
posed, be operated upon, it suffers some decomposition ; and if borate of lead glass, 
which is a definite chemical compound, be experimented with, it readily yields up its 
elements (408). 

674. But the result which is found to be so striking in the instances quoted is not 
at all borne out by reference to other cases where a similar consequence might have 
been expected. It may be said, that my own theory of electro-chemical decomposition 
would lead to the expectation that all compound bodies should give way under the 
influence of the electric current with a facility proportionate to the strength of the 
affinity by which their elements, either proximate or ultimate, are combined. I am 
not sure that that follows as a consequence of the theory ; but if the objection be 
supposed one presented by facts, I have no doubt it will be removed when we obtain 
a more intimate acquaintance. with, and precise idea of, the nature of chemical 
affinity and the mode of action of an electric current over it (6 18. 624.) : besides which, 
it is just as directly opposed to any other theory of electro-chemical decomposition as 
the one I have propounded ; for if it be admitted, as is generally the case, that the 
more directly bodies are opposed to each other in their attractive forces, the more 
powerfully do they combine, then the objection applies with equ^ force to any of 
the theories of electrolysation which have been considered, and is an addition to those 
which I have taken against them. 

* Bifiosoplucal TrangactionR, 1830> p. 49. 
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675> po«i»M ooe^oimds wiuebare not ^e9Ea^»8ed,lWFadc«cid 8taa^ 

^offlBKBt (406.). Him agma, the iodide of aad the chk»i^ ralphur, 

{Aos^mrus, and caihon, are not decompeadite luder cooiistm circainstaace^tfaoiigfa 
Amenta are oS a natnre whidi would lead to a contrary expectatkm. Chloride 
oi antimony (402. 690.), the hydro-carbons, acetic add, amoMwa, and . many other 
bodies nndecomposablebythe voltaic pUe, would semnto be formed by an ^biitysuf- 
£deatly stroi^ to indicate that the elements were so &r cimtrasted in their natnie 
as to sanction the expectation that the pile would separate them, especially as in some 
cases of mere solurion (530. 544.), where the aSInity must by comparison be vmy we^, 
s^aration takes place*. 


676. It must not be forgotten, however, that much of this difficulty, and per- 
haps the whole, may depend upon the absence of conducting power, which, pre- 
venting the transmission of the current, prevents of course the effects dne to k. All 
known compounds being non-conductors when solid, but conductors when liquid, are 
decomposed, with perhaps the single exception at present known of periodide of mer- 
cury (679. 691.) ; and even water itself, which so easily yields up its elements when 
the current passes, if rendered quite pure, scarcely suffers change, because it then 
becomes a very bad conductor. 

677. If it should hereafter be proved that the want of decomposition in those 
cases where, from chemical considerations, it might be so strongly expected (669. 674, 
672.), is due to the absence or deficiency of conducting power, it would also be proved, 
at the same time, that decomposition d^ends upon conduction, and not the latter upon 
the former (413.) ; and in water this seems to be very nearly decided. On the other 
Iwnd, the conclusion is almost irresistible, that in electrolytes the power of transmit- 
ting the electricity across the substance is dependent upon their capability of suffering 
decomposition; taking place only whilst they are decomposing, and being propor- 
tionate to the quantity of elements separated (821.). I may not, however, stop to 
discuss this point experimentally at present. 

678. When a compound contains such elements as are known to pass towanls the 
opposite extremities of the voltaic pile, still the proportions in which they are pre- 
sent appear to be intimately connected with capability in the compound of suffering 
or resisting decomposition. Thus, the protochloride of tin readily conducts, and is 
decomposed (402.), but the perchloride neither conducts nor is decomposed (406.). 
The protiodide of tin is decomposed when fluid (402.); the periodide is not (405 ) 
The periodide of mercury when fused is not decomposed (691.), even though it does 
conduct. I was unable to contrast it with the protiodide, the latter being converted 
into mercury and periodide by heat. 


679. Ttese important differences induced me to look more closely to certain binaiv 
compounds, with a view of ascertaining whether a law regulating the decampasabU^ 

* to aotation, I have met with wme rearoM for aopporing flmt it win probaUy diamnwar lu a 

cause of transference, aad intend resuming the consideration at a eonrement <mportanitT 
MDCCCXXXIV. „ r- 
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ncc&t^g to some relatim of the propertiomis or oquwakots of tl|e coaiW 

be discovered. Tbe proto compounds only, amongst tlu^e Just refoised to, were de- 
cmnposable ; and on rdferring to the substances quoted to illustrate the focce and 
generality of the law of conduction and decomposition which I discolored (402.), it 
will be found that all the oxides, chlorides, and iodides subject to it, except the chlo- 
ride of antimony and the periodide of mercury, (to which may now perhaps be add^ 
corrosive sublimate,) are also decomposable, whilst many per compounds of the same 
elements, not subject to the law, were not so (405. 406.). 

680. The substances which appeared to form the strongest exceptions to this ge- 
geral result were such bodies as the sulphuric, phosphoric, nitric, arsenic, and other 
acids. 

681. On experimenting with sulphuric acid, I found no reason to believe that it 
was by itself a conductor of, or decomposable by, electricity, although I had pre- 
viously been of that opinion (552.). When very strong it is a much worse conductor 
than if diluted*. If then subjected to the action of a powerful battery, oxygen 
appears at the anode, or positive electrode, although much is absorbed (728.), and hy- 
drogen and sulphur appear at the cathode, or negative electrode. Now the hydrogen, 
has with me always been pure, not sulphuretted, and has been deficient in proportion 
to the sulphur present, so that it is evident that when decomposition occurred water 
must have been decomposed. I endeavoured to make the experiment with anhydrous 
sulphuric acid. It appeared to me that in that state, when fused, sulphuric acid was 
not a conductor, nor decomposed ; but I bad not enough of the dry acid in my pos- 
session to allow me to decide the point satisfactorily. My belief is, that when sul- 
phur appears by the action of the pile on sulphuric acid, it is the result of a 
secondary action, and that the acid itself is not elect rolyzable (757.)- 

682. Phosphoric acid is, I believe, also in the same condition ; but I have found it 
impossible to decide the point, because of the diflBculty of operating on fused anhy- 
drous phosphoric acid. Phosphoric acid which has once obtained water cannot be 
deprived of it by heat alone. When heated, the hydrated acid volatilizes. Upon sub- 
jecting phosphoric acid, fused upon the ring end of a wire (401.), to the action of the 
voltaic appamtus, it conducted, and was decomposed ; but gas, which I believe to be 
hydrogen, was always evolved at the negative electrode, and the wire was not affected 
as would have happened had phosphorus been separated. Gas was also evolved at 
the positive electrode. From all the facts, I conclude it was the water and not the 
acid which was decomposed. 

683. Arsenic add. This substance conducted, and was decomposed ; but it con- 
tained water, and I was unable at the time to press the investigation so as to ascertain 
whether a fusible anhydrous arsenic acid could be obtained. It forms, therefore, at 
present no exception to the general result. 

684. Nitrous acid, obtained by distilling nitrate of lead, and keeping it in contact 

* Db la Rite. 
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with strc®g salpbaiic acid^ was foand t& coadnct and decxanpose slowly. But on 
eimmination there were strong reasons for believing that water was present, and that 
the decomposition mid eondnetion depended upon it. i endeavoured to prepare a 
perfectly anhydrous portion, but could not spare the time required to procure an un- 
exceptionable result. 

685. Nitric acid is a substance which I believe is not decompcwed directly by 
the electric current. As I want the facts in illustration of the distinction existing 
between primary and secondary decomposition, I will merely refer to them in this 
place (752.). 

(;86. That these mineral acids should confer facility of conduction and decompo- 
sition on water, is no proof that they are competent to favour and suffer these ac- 
tions in themselves. Boracic acid does the same thing, though not decomposable. 
M. De LA Rive has pointed out that chlorine has this power also ; hut being to us an 
elementary substance, it cannot be due to its capability of suffering decomposition. 

687. Chloride of sulphur does not conduct, nor is it decomposed. It consists of 
single proportionals of its elements, but is not on that account an exception to the 
rule (679.), which does not affirm that all compounds of single proportionals of ele- 
ments are decomposable, but that such as are decomposable are so constituted. 

688. Protochloride of phosphorus does not conduct nor become decomposed. 

689. Protochloride of carbon does not conduct nor suffer decomposition. In asso- 
ciation with this substance, I submitted the hydro-chloride of carbon from olefiant gas 
and chlorine to the action of the electric current ; but it also refused to conduct or 
yield up its elements. 

690. With regard to the exceptions (679.), upon closer examination, some of them 
disappear. Chloride of antimony (a compound of one proportional of antimony and one 
and a half of chlorine) of recent preparation was put into a tube (fig. 13.) (789.), and 
submitted when fused to the action of the current, the positive electrode being of plum- 
bago. No electricity passed, and no appearance of decomposition was visible at first ; 
but when the positive and negative electrodes were brought very near each other in 
the chloride, then a feeble action occurred and a feeble current passed. The effect 
altogether was so small (although quite amenable to the law before given), and so 
unlike the decomposition and conduction occurring in all the other cases, that I 
attribute it to the presence of a minute quantity of water, (for which this and many 
other chlorides have strong attractions, producing hydrated chlorides,) or perhaps of 
a true protochloride consisting of single proportionals (695. 796.). 

691. Periodide of mercury being examined in the same manner, was found most 
distinctly to insulate whilst solid, but conduct when fluid, according to the law of 
Uquido-conduction (402.) ; but there was no appearance of decomposition. No iodine 
appeared at the anode, nor mercury or other substance at the cathode. The case is, 
therefore, no exception to the rule, that only compounds of single proportionals are 
decomposable ; but it is an exception, and I think the only one, to the statement, that 

M 2 
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all bmites subject to the law of liquido-conductiou are decomposable. I inclme, bow* 
ever, to believe, that a portion of protiodide of mercury is retained dissolved in tlm 
periodide, and that to its slow decomposition the feeble conducting power is due. 
Periodide would be formed, as a secondary result, at the anode ; and the mercury 
the cathode would also form, as a secondary result, protiodide. Both these bodies would 
mingle with the fluid mass, and thus no final separation appear, notwithstanding tbe 
continued decomposition. 

692. When perchhnde of mercury was subjected to the voltaic current, it did not 
conduct in the solid state, but it did conduct when fluid. I think, also, that in the 
latter case it was decomposed ; but there are many interfering circumstances which 
require examination before a positive conclusion can be diawn. 

993 . Whemthe ordinary protoxide of antimony is subjected to the voltaic current in 
a fused state, it also is decomposed, although the effect from other causes soon ceases 
(402. 802,). This oxide consists of one proportional of antimony and one and a half 
of oxygen, and is therefore an exception to the general law assumed. But in working 
with this oxide and the chloride, I observed facts which lead me to doubt whether 
the compounds usually called the protoxide and the protochloride do not often con- 
tain other compounds, consisting of single proportions, which are the true proto com- 
pounds, and which, in the case of the oxide, might give rise to the decomposition 
above described. 

694. The ordinary sulphuret of antimony is considered as being the compound with 
the smallest quantity of sulphur, and analogous in its proportions to the ordinary 
protoxide. But I find that if it be fused with metallic antimony, a new sulphuret is 
formed, containing much more of the metal than the former, and separating distinctly, 
when fused, both from the pure metal on the one hand, and the ordinary grey snl- 
phuret on the other. In some rough experiments, the metal thus taken up by the 
ordinary sulphuret of antimony was equal to half the proportion of that previously in 
the sulphuret, in which case the new sulphuret would consist of single proportionals. 

695. When this new sulphuret was dissolved in muriatic acid, although a little 
antimony separated, yet it appeared to me that a true protochloride, consisting of 
single proportionals, was formed, and from that, by alkalies, &c., a true protoxide, 
consisting also of single proportionals was obtainable. But I could not stop to ascer- 
tain this matter strictly by analysis. 

696. I believe, however, that there is such an oxide ; that it is often present in 
variable proportions in what is commonly called protoxide, throwing uncertainty 
upon the results of its analysis, and causing the electrolytic decomposition above 
described. 

697. Upon the whole, it appears probable that all those binary compounds of ele- 
mentary bodies which are capable of being electrolyzed when fluid, but not whilst 
solid, accoi*ding to the law of liquido-conduction (394.), consist of single proportionals 
of their elementary principles ; and it may be because of their departure from this 
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simplicity of compositioii, that boracic acid, ammonia, percbiorides, periodid^, and 
many other direct compounds of elements, ai*e indecomposable. 

698. With regard to salts and combinations of compound bodies, the same simple 
relation does not appear to hold good. 1 could not decide this by bisulphates of the 
alkalies, for as long as the second proportion of acid remmned, water was retained 
with it. The fused salt, therefore, conducted, and was decomposed ; but hydrogen 
always appeared at the negative electiode. 

699. A biphosphate of soda was prepared by heating, and ultimately fusing, the 
ammonia>phosphate of soda. In this case the fused bisalt conducted, and was de- 
composed ; but a little gas appeared at the negative electrode, and though I believe 
the salt itself was electrolyzed, I am not quite satisfied that water was entirely absent. 

700. Then a biborate of soda was prepared ; and this, I think, is an unobjection- 
able case. The salt, when fused, conducted, and was decomposed, and gas appeared 
at both electrodes : even when the boracic acid was increased to three proportionals 
the same effect took place. 

701. Hence this class of compound combinations does not seem to be subject to 
the same simple law as the former class of binary combinations. Whether we may find 
reason to consider them as mere solutions of the compound of single proportionals 
in the excess of acid, is a matter which, with some apparent exceptions occurring 
amongst the sulphurets, must be left for decision by future examination. 

702. In any investigation of these points, great care must be taken to exclude water ; 
for if present, secondary effects are so frequently produced as often seemingly to indi- 
cate an electro-decomposition of substances, when no true result of the kind has oc- 
curred (742. &c,). 

703. It is evident that all the cases in which decomposition does not occur may de- 
pend upon the want of conduction (677. 413.) ; but that does not at all lessen the in- 
terest excited by seeing the great difference of effect due to a change, not in the nature 
of the elements, but merely in their proportions, especially in any attempt which may 
be made to elucidate and expound the beautiful theory put forth by Sir Humphry 
Davy*, and iUustrated by Berzelius and other eminent philosophers, that ordinary 
chemical affinity is a mere result of the electrical attractions of the particles of matter. 

^ V. On a new Measurer of Volta-electricity. 

704. I have already said, when engaged in reducing common and voltaic elec- 
tricity to one standard of measurement (377-), and again when introducing my theory 
of electro-chemical decomposition (504. 505. 510.), that the chemical decomposing 
action of a current ^ constant for a constant quantity of electricity, notwithstanding 
the g^test variations in its sources, in its intensity, in the size of the electrodes 
used, m the nature of the conductors (or non-conductors (307.)) through which it is 

♦ PhUoBopliical TransacUons, 1807, pp. 32, 39 ; also 1826, pp, 387, 389. 
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pa^edj or in other circumstances. The conclusive proofs of- the truth of these state- 
ments shall be given almost immediately (783. &c.). 

706. I endeavoured upon this law to construct an instrument which should measure 
nut the electricity passing through it, and which, being interposed in the course of the 
current used in any particular experiment, should serve at pleasure, either as a com- 
fwraiive standard of effect, or as a positive measurer of this subtile agent. 

706. There is no substance better fitted, under ordinary circumstances, to be the 
indicating body in such an instrument than water ; for it is decomposed with facility 
when rendered a better conductor by the addition of acids or salts ; its elements may 
in numerous cases be obtained and collected without any embarrassment from secon 
dary action, and, being gaseous, they are in the best physical condition for separation 
and measurement. Water, therefore, acidulated by sulphuric acid, is the substance 
I shall generally refer to, although it may become expedient in peculiar cases or forms 
of experiment to use other bodies (843.). 

707. The first precaution needful in the construction of the instniment was to 
avoid the recombination of the evolved gases, an effect which the positive electrode 
has been found so capable of producing (571.). For this purpose various forms of 
decomposing apparatus were used. The first consisted of straight tubes, each con- 
taining a plate and wire of platina soldered together by gold, and fixed hermetically 
in the glass at the closed extremity of the tube (Plate I. fig. 5.). The tubes were 
about eight inches long, 0*7 of an inch in diameter, and graduated. The platina plates 
were about an inch long, as wide as the tubes would permit, and adjusted as near to 
the mouths of the tubes as was consistent with the safe collection of the gases evolved. 
In certain cases, where it was required to evolve the elements upon as small a surface 
as possible, the metallic extremity, instead of being a plate, consisted of the wire bent 
into the form of a ring (fig. 6.). When these tubes were used as measurers, they were 
filled with the dilute sulphuric acid, and inverted in a basin of the same liquid (fig. 7.), 
being placed in an inclined position, with their mouths near to each other, that as 
little decomposing matter should intervene as possible ; and also, in such a direction 
that the platina plates should be in vertical planes (720.). 

708. Another form of apparatus was that delineated (fig. 8.). The tube is bent in 
the middle ; one end is closed ; in that end is fixed a wire and plate, a, proceeding so 
far downwards, that, when in the position figured, it shall be as near to the angle as 
possible, consistently with the collection, at the closed extremity of the tube, of all the 
gas evolved against it. The plane of this plate is also perpendicular (720.). The 
other metallic termination, 5, is introduced at the time decomposition is to be effected, 
being brought as near the angle as possible, without causing any gas to pass from it 
towards the closed end of the instrument. The gas evolved against it is allowed to 
escape. 

709. The third form of apparatus contains both electrodes in the same tube ; the 
transmission, therefore, of the electricity, and the consequent decomposition, is fer 
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more rapid than in thes^rate tabes. Itie resattlog gas is tbe.som of the portions 
evolved at the two electrodes, and the instrommitis b^ter adi^ted than either of the 
former as a measnr^ of the quantity of voltaic electrieitytraasaiitted in ordinary cases. 
It consists of a straight tube (fig. d.) closed at the np^r extr^aity, and graduated, 
throu^ the sides of which pass the platina wires (being fused into the glass), which 
are connected with two plates within. The tube is fitted by gprinding into one mouth 
of a double-necked bottle. If the latter be one half or two thirds full of the dilute sul- 
phuric acid, it will, upon inclination of the whole, flow into the tube andiBll it. When 
an electric current is passed through the instrument, the gases evolved agmnst the 
plates collect in the upper portion of the tube, and are not subject to the recombining 
power of the platina. 

710. Another form of the instrument is given at fig. 10. 


711. A fifth form is delineated (fig. 11.). This I have found exceedingly useful in 
experiments continued in succession for days together, and where large quantities of 
indicating gas were to be collected. It is fixed on a weighted foot, and has the form 
of a small retort containing the two electrodes : the neck is narrow, and sufiiciently 
long to deliver gas issuing from it into a jar placed in a small pneumatic trough. Tlie 
electrode chamber, sealed hermetically at the part held in the stand, is five inches in 
length, and O'O of an inch in diameter ; the neck about nine inches in length, and 
0-4 of an inch in diameter internaUy. The figure will fully indicate the construction. 

712. It can hardly be requisite to remark, that in the arrangement of any of these 
forms of apparatus, they, and the wires connecting them with the substance, which is 
collaterally subjected to the action of the same electric current, should be so far in- 
sulated as to ensure a certainty that all the electricity which passes through the one 
shall also be transmitted through the other. 


713. Next to the precaution of collecting the gases, if mingled, out of contact with 
the platinum, was the necessity of testing the law of a definite electrolytic action, 
upon water at least, under all varieties of condition; that, with a conviction of its 
certainty, might also be obtained a knowledge of those interfering circumstances 
which would require to be practically guarded against. 

714. The first point investigated was the influence or indifference of extensive 
variations in the size of the electrodes, for which purpose instruments like those last 
described (709. 710. 71 1 .) were used. One of these had plates 07 of an inch wide and 
nearly four inches long ; another had plates only 0-6 of an inch wide, and 0*8 of an 
inch long ; a third had wires 0 02 of an inch in diameter, and three inches long • and 
a fourth similar wires only half an inch in length. Yet when these were fill^’ with 

flute s^phuric acid, and, being placed in succession, had one common current of 

all. The^fierence was sometimes in favour of one, and sometimes on the side of 

Ihl 1. *1"“*^*^ Soses was evolved 

upon the smaller surface of the wires. 
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715. Expenis^ts of a similar kiad were made with the single-pla^ slight 
(707.), and also with the curved tubes (708.), with similar consequences ; and 

wha:! iAwse, with the former tubes, were arranged together in various ways, the re- 
sult, as to the eqimiity of action of lai^e and small metallic surfaces when delivering 
and recdiving the same current of electricity, was constantly the same. As an illus- 
tration, the following numbers are given. An instrument with two wires evolved 
74*3 volumes of mixed gases ; another with plates 73*25 volumes ; whilst the sum of 
the oxygen and hydrogen in two separate tubes amounted to 73*65 volumes. In an 
other experiment the volumes were 65*3, 55*3, and 54*4. 

7 16. But it was observed in these experiments, that in single-plate tubes ( 707 .) 
more hydrogen was evolved at the negative electrode than was proportionate to the 
oxygen at the positive electrode ; and generally, also, more than was proportionate to 
the oxygen and hydrogen in a double-plate tube. Upon more minutely examining 
these effects, I was led to refer them, and also the differences between wires and 
plates (714.), to the solubility of the gases evolved, especially at the positive elec- 
trode. 

717. When the positive and negative electrodes are equal in surface, the bubbles 
which rise from them in dilute sulphuric acid are always different in character. Those 
from the positive plate are exceedingly small, and separate instantly from every part 
of the surface of the metal, in consequence of its perfect cleanliness (633.) ; whilst in 
the liquid they give it a hazy appearance, from their number and minuteness ; are 
easily carried down by currents ; and therefore not only present far greater surface 
of contact with the liquid than larger bubbles would do, but are retained a much 
longer time in mixture with it. But the bubbles at the negative surface, though they 
constitute twice the volume of the gas at the positive, electrode, are nevertheless very 
inferior in number. They do not rise so universally from every part of the surface, 
but seem to be evolved at different points ; and though so much larger, they appear 
to cling to the metal, separating with difficulty from it, and when separated, instantly 
rising to the top of the liquid. If, therefore, oxygen and hydrogen had equal solu- 
bility in, or powers of combining with, water under similar circumstances, still under 
the present conditions the oxygen would be far the most liable to solution ; but when 
to these is added its well known power of forming a compound with water, it is no 
longer surprising that such a compound should be produced in small quantities at 
the positive electrode ; and indeed the bleaching power which some philosophers have 
observed in a solution at this electrode, when chlorine and similar bodies have been 
carefully excluded, is probably due to the formation there, in this manner, of oxy- 
water. 

7 18. Hiat more gas was collected from the wires than from the plates, I attribute 
to the circumstance, that as equal quantities were evolved in equal times, the bubbles 
at the wires having been more rapidly produced, in relation to any part of the surface, 
must have been much larger ; have been therefore in contact with the fluid by a much 
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smaller surface, and for a much shorter time than thmse at the plates ; hence less 
solution and a greater collection. 

719. There was also another effect produced, especially by the use of large elec- 
trodes, which was both a consequence and a pioof of the solution of part of the gas 
evolved there. The collected gas, when examined, was found to contain small por- 
tions of nitrogen. This I attribute to the presence of air dissolved in the acid used 
for decomposition. It is a well-known feet, that when bubbles of a gas but slightly 
soluble in water or solutions pass through them, the portion of this g^ which is dis- 
solved displaces a portion of that previously in union with the liquid : and so, in the 
decompositions under consideration, as the oxygen dissolves, it displaces a part of the 
air, or at least of the nitrogen, previously united to the acid ; and this proceeds rm&t 
eodensively with large plates, because the gas evolved at them is in the most favour- 
able condition for solution. 

720. With the intention of avoiding this solubility of the gases as much as possible, 
I arranged the decomposing plates in a vertical position ( 707 - 708.), that the bubbles 
might quickly escape upwards, and that the downward currents in the fluid should 
not meet ascending currents of gas. This precaution I found to assist greatly in pro- 
ducing constant results, and especially in experiments to be hereafter referred to, in 
which other liquids than dilute sulphuric acid, as for instance solution of potash, 
were used. 

721. The irregularities in the indications of the measurer proposed, arising from 
the solubility just referred to, are but small, and may be very nearly corrected by 
comparing the results of two or three experiments. They may also be almost entirely 
avoided by selecting that solution which is found to favour them in the least de- 
gree (728.) ; and still further by collecting the hydrogen only, and using that as the 
indicating gas ; for being much less soluble than oxygen, being evolved with twice the 
rapidity and in larger bubbles (717*)^ it can be collected more perfectly and in greater 
purity. 

722. From the foregoing and many other experiments, it results that variatvm in 
the size of the electrodes causes no variation in the chemical action of a given quantity 
of electricity upon water. 

723. The next point in regard to which the principle of constant electro-chemical 
action was tested, was variation of intensity. In the first place, the preceding expe- 
riments were repeated, using batteries of an equal number of plates, strongly and 
weakly charged ; but the results were alike. They were then repeated, using batteries 
sometimes containing forty, and at other times only five pairs of plates; but the results 
were still the same. V iriatwns therrfore in the wiendty, caused by difference in the 
strength of charge, or in the number of alternations used, produced no eUfference as to 
the equal action of large and small electrodes. 

724. Still these results did not prove that variation in the intensity of the current 
was not accompmiied by a corresponding variation in the electro-chemical effects 
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«iice the actions at aU the surfaces might have increased or diminished togeth^. The 
deficiency in the evidence is, however, completely supplied by the former expenments 
im different sized electrodes ; for with variation in the size of these, a variation in the 
intensity must have occurred. The intensity of an electric current traversing con- 
ductors alike in their nature, quality, and length, is probably as the quantity of elec- 
tricity passing through a given sectional area perpendicular to the current, divided 
by the time (360, note ) ; and therefore when large plates were contrasted with wires 
separated by an equal length of the same decomposing conductor (714.), whilst one 
current of electricity passed through both arrangements, that electricity must have 
been in a very different state, as to tension, between the plates and between the wires ; 
yet the chemical results were the same. 

725. The difference in intensity, under the circumstances described, may be easily 
shown practically, by arranging two decomposing app^tus as in fig. 12, where the 
same fluid is subjected to the decomposing power of the same current of electricity, 
passing in the vessel A. between lai’ge platina plates, and in the vessel B. between 
small wires. If a third decomposing apparatus, such as that delineated fig. 1 1. (71 1.), 
be connected with the wires at a h, fig. 12, it wiU serve sufficiently well, by the degree 
of decomposition occurring in it, to indicate the relative state of the two plates as to 
intensity ; and if it then be applied in the same way, as a test of the state of the wires 
at h\ it will, by the increase of decomposition within, show how much greater the 
intensity is there than at the former points. The connexions of P and N with the 
voltaic battery are of course to be continued during the whole time, 

726. A third form of experiment in which difference of intensity was obtained, for 
the purpose of testing the principle of equal chemical action, was to arrange three 
volta-electrometers, so that after the electric current had passed through one, it 
should divide into two parts, which, after traversing each one of the remaining in- 
struments, should reunite. The sum of the decomposition in the two latter vessels was 
always equal to the decomposition in the former vessel. But the intensity of the di- 
vided current could not be the same as that it had in its original state ; and therefore 
variation of intensity has no influence on the results if the quantity of electricity remain 
the same. The experiment, in fact, resolves itself simply into an increase in the size 
of the electrodes (725.). 

727 . The third point, in respect to which the principle of equal electro-chemical 
action on water was tested, was variation of the strength of the solution used. In order 
to render the water a conductor, sulphuric acid bad been added to it ( 707 .) ; and it 
did not seem unlikely that this substance, with many others, might render the water 
more subject to decomposition, the electricity remaining the same in quantity. But 
such did not prove to be the case. Diluted sulphuric acid, of different strengths, was 
introduced into different decomposing apparatus, and submitted simultaneously to 
the aetkm of the same electric current (714.). Slight differences occurred, as before, 
sometimes in one direction, sometimes in another; but the final result was, that 
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exe^ly the same quantity ^ water was decamposed in M ike solutions by the ^ same 
quantity of electricity^ though tho sulphiuic acid in 6onm was scvcntyfold what it was 
in others. The strengths used were of specific gravity l*49d, and downwards. 

728. When an acid having a specific gravity of about 1*336 was employed, the re- 
sults were most uniform, and the oxygen and hydrogen (716.) most constantly in the 
right proportion to each other. Such an acid gave more gas than one much weaker 
acted upon by the same current, apparently because it had less solvent power. If the 
acid were very strong, then a remarkable disappearance of oxygen took place \ thus, 
one made by mixing two measures of strong oil of vitriol with one of water, gave 
forty-two volumes of hydrogen, but only twelve of oxygen. The hydrogen was very 
nearly the same with that evolved from acid of the specific gravity 1*232. I have not 
yet had time to examine minutely the circumstances attending the disappearance of 
the oxygen in this case, but imagine it is due to the formation of oxywater, which 
Thenard has shown is favoured by the presence of acid. 

729. Although not necessary for the practical use of the instrument I am descri- 
bing, yet as connected with the important point of constant electro-chemical action 
upon water, I now investigated the effects produced by an electric current passing 
through aqueous solutions of acids, salts, and compounds, exceedingly different from 
each other in their nature, and found them to yield astonishingly uniform results. But 
many of them which are connected with a secondary action will be more usefully 
described hereafter (778.). 

730. When solutions of caustic potassa or soda, or sulphate of magnesia, or sul- 
phate of soda, were acted upon by the electric current, just as much oxygen and 
hydrogen was evolved from them as from the diluted, sulphuric acid, with which they 
were compared. When a solution of ammonia, rendered a better conductor by sul- 
phate of ammonia (554.), or a solution of subcarbonate of potassa was experimented 
with, the hydrogen evolved was in the same quantity as that set free from the diluted 
sulphuric acid with which they were compared. Hence changes in the nature of the 
solution do not alter the constancy of electrolytic action upon water, 

731. I have already said, respecting large and small electrodes, that change of order 
caused no change in the general effect (715.). The same was the case with different 
solutions, or with different intensities ; and however the circumstances of an experi- 
ment might be varied, the results came forth exceedingly consistent, and proved that 
the electro-chemical action was still the same. 

732. I consider the foregoing investigation as sufficient to prove the very extraor- 
dinary and important principle with respect to water, that when subjected to the in- 
fluence of the electric current, a quantity of it is decomposed exactly proportionate to the 
quantity of electricity which has passed, notwithstanding the thousand variations in the 
conditions and circumstances under which it may at the time be placed ; and further, 
that when the interference of certain secondary effects (742. &c.), together with the 
solution or recombination of the gas and the evolution of air, are guarded against, 
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the proAiets of the decomposition may he collected with such accwracy^ as to afford a 
very excellent and valuable measurer of the electricity concerned in their evotution, 

703. The forms of instrument which I have given, figg. 9, 10, 11. (709. 710.711 *)j 
are probably those which will be found most useful, as they indicate the quantity of 
electricity by the largest volume of gases, and cause the least obstruction to the pass- 
age of the current. The fluid which my present experience leads me to prefer, is a 
solution of sulphuric acid of specific gravity about 1-336, or from that to specific 
gravity 125 ; but it is very essential that there should be no organic substance, nor 
any vegetable acid, nor other body, which, by being liable to the 2 iction of the oxygen 
or hydrogen evolved at the electrodes (773. &c.), shall diminish their quantity, or add 
other gases to them. 

734. In many cases when the instrument is used as a comparative standard, or even 
as a measurer, it may be desirable to collect the hydrogen only, as being less liable 
to absorption or disappearance in other ways than the oxygen ; whilst at the same 
time its volume so large, as to render it a good and sensible indicator. In such 
cases the first and second form of apparatus have been used, figg. 7, 8. (707- 708.). 
The indications obtained were very constant, the variations being much smaller than 
in those forms of apparatus collecting both gases ; and they can also be procured 
when solutions are used in comparative experiments, which, yielding no oxygen or 
only secondary results of its action, can give no indications if the educts at both elec- 
trodes be collected. Such is the case when solutions of ammonia, muriatic acid, 
chlorides, iodides, acetates, or other vegetable salts, &c., are employed. 

735. In a few cases, as where solutions of metallic salts liable to reduction at the 
negative electrode are acted upon, the oxygen may be advantageously used as the 
measuring substance. This is the case, for instance, with sulphate of copper. 

736. There are therefore two general forms of the instrument which I submit as a 
measurer of electricity. One, in which both the gases of the water decomposed are 
collected (709. 710. 711.) ; and the other, in which a single gas, as the hydrogen only, 
is used (707. 708.). When referred to as a comparative instrument, (a use I shall now 
make of it very extensively,) it will not often require particular precaution in the ob- 
servation ; but when used as an absolute measurer, it will be needful that the baro- 
metric pressure and the temperature be taken into account, and that the graduation 
of the instruments should be to one scale ; the hundredths and smaller divisions of a 
cubical inch are quite fit for this purpose, and the hundredth may be vei-y conveni- 
ently taken as indicating a degree of electricity. 

737 . It can scarcely be needful to point out further than has been done how this 
instrument is to be used. It is to be introduced into the course of the electric current, 
the action of which is to be exerted anywhere else, and if 60^ or 70 ^ of electricity are 
to be measured out, either in one or several portions, the current, whether strong or 
weak, is to be continued until the gas in the tube occupies that number of divisions 
or hundredths of a cubical inch. Or if a quantity competent to produce a certain 
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eflfect is to be measured, the effect is to be dMaiaed, mid then the indic^ion read off. 
In exact experiments it is necessary to c<»rect the volume of gas for changes in tem- 
perature and pressure, and especially for moisture*. For the latter object the volta- 
electrometer (fig. 11.) is most accurate, as its gas can be measured over water, whilst 
the othera retain it over acid or saline solutions. 

738. I have not h^tated to apply the term degree, in analog with the use made of 
it with respect to another most important imponderable agent, namely, heat ; and as 
the definite expansion of air, water, mercury, &c., is there made use of to measure heat, 
so the equally definite evolution of gases is here turned to a similar use for electricity. 

739 . The instrument offers the only actual measurer of voltaic electricity which we 
at present possess. For without being at all aliected by variations in time or intensity, 
or alterations in the current itself, of any kind, or from any cause, or even of inter- 
missions of action, it takes note with accuracy of the quantity of electricity which 
has passed through it, and reveals that quantity by inspection ; I have therefore named 

it a VoLTA-ELECTROMETEB. 

740. Another mode of measuring volta-electricity may be adopted with advantage 
in many cases, dependent on the quantities of metals or other substances evolved 
either as piimary or as secondary results ; but I refrain from enlarging on this use 
of the products, until the principles on which their constancy depends have been fully 
established (791. 843.). 

741. By the aid of this instrument I have been able to establish the definite cha- 
racter of electro-chemical action in its most general sense; and I am persuaded it 
will become of the utmost use in the extensions of the science which these views 
afford. I do not pretend to have made its detail perfect, but to have demonstrated 
the truth of the principle, and the utility of the application. 


vi. On the primary or secondary character of the bodies ei-ohed at the Electrodes. 

742 Before the volta-ekctrometer could be employed in determining, as a general 
laio, the constancy of electro-decomposition, it became necessary to examine a distinc- 
lon, dready recognised among scientific men, relative to the products of that action 
namely, their primitive or secondary character ; and, if possible, by some general rule’ 
01 principle, to decide when they were of the one or the other kind. It wiU appear 
ereafter that great mistakes respecting electro-chemical action and its consequences 
have ansen from confounding these two classes of results together. 

743 . When a substance under decomposition yields at the electrodes those bodies 
uncombmedand unaltered which the electric current has separated, then thev m^ Z 
^ primary results, even though themselves compounds. Thus the oxygen 
and hydrogen irom water ara primary results ; and so also are the acS Id SS 
(talve. evolved „lpto,e of B«. tt, S 
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stances separate by the current are changed at the electrodes before their appearance, 
then they give rise to secondary results, although in many cases the bodies evolved are 
elementary* 

744, These secondary results occur in two ways, being sometimes due to the mutual 
action of the evolving substance and the matter of the electrode, and sometimes to its 
action upon the substances contained in the decomposing conductor itself. Thus, 
when carbon is made the positive electrode in dilute sulphuric acid, carbonic oxide 
and carbonic acid appear there instead of oxygen ; for the latter, acting upon the 
matter of the electrode, produces these secondary results. Or if the positive elec- 
trode, in a solution of nitrate or acetate of lead, be platina, then peroxide of lead ap- 
pears there, equally a secondary result with the former, but now depending upon an 
action of the oxygen on a substance in the solution. Again, when ammonia is decom- 
posed by platina electrodes, nitrogen appears at the anode ^ ; but though an elementary 
body, it is a secondary result in this case, being derived from the chemical action of 
the oxygen electrically evolved there, upon the ammonia in the surrounding so- 
lution (554.). In the same manner when aqueous solutions of metallic salts are de- 
composed by the current, the metals evolved at the cathode^ though elements, are 
always secondary results, and not immediate consequences of the decomposing power 
of the electric current. 

745. Many of these secondary results are extremely valuable ; for instance, all the 
interesting compounds which M. Becquerel has obtained by feeble electric currents 
are of this nature ; but they are essentially chemical, and must, in the theory of elec- 
trolytic action, be carefully distinguished from those which are directly due to the 
action of the electric current, 

74.6. The nature of the substances evolved will often lead to a correct judgement of 
their primary or secondary character, but is not sufficient alone to establish that point. 
Thus, nitrogen is said to be attracted sometimes by the positive and sometimes by the 
negative electrode, according to the bodies with which it may be combined (554. 555.), 
and it is on such occasions evidently viewed as a primary result -j- ; but I think I shall 
show, that, when it appears at the positive electrode, or rather at the anode ^ it is a 
secondary result (748.). Thus, also. Sir Humphry Davy:};, and with him the great 
body of chemical philosophers, (including myself,) have given the appearance of cop- 
per, lead, tin, silver, gold, &c., at the negative electrode, when their aqueous solutions 
were acted upon by the voltaic current, as proofs that the metals, as a class, were 
attracted to that surface ; thus assuming the metal in each case to be a primary 
result. These however, I expect to prove, are all secondary results ; the mere conse- 
quence of chemical action, and no proofs of the attraction or the law announced §. 

* Annales de Chimie, 1804, tom. li. p. 167. f Ibid. tom. K. p. 172. 

i Blesmeats of Chemical Philosophy, pp. 144. 161. 

§ It is remarkable that up to 1804 it was the received opinion that the metals were reduced by the nascent 
hydrogen. At that date the general opinion was reversed by Hisingeb and Bbbzblius {Annales de Chimie, 
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747. But when we take to our lussistaui^ tJic law of consi&Hi elecirO’<h&fnic&l action 
already proved with regard to water (732.), and which I hope to extend sadsfectorily 
to all bodies (821.), and consider the quantUies as well as the nature of the substances 
set free, a generally accurate judgement of the primary or secondary character of the 
results may be formed ; and this important point, so essential to the theory of electro- 
decomposition, since it decides what are the particles directly under the influence of the 
current, (distinguishing them from such as are not affected,) and what are the results 
to be expected, may be established with such degree of certainty as to remove innu- 
merable ambiguities and doubtful considerations from this branch of the science. 

748. Let us apply these principles to the case of ammonia, and the supposed deter- 
mination of nitrogen to one or the other electrode (554. 555.). A pure strong solution 
of ammonia is as bad a conductor, and therefore as little liable to electro-decompo- 
sition, as pure water ; but when sulphate of ammonia is dissolved in it, the whole be- 
comes a conductor ; nitrogen almost and occasionally quite pure is evolved at the 
anode, and hydrogen at the cathode ; the ratio of the volume of the former to that of 
the latter vaiying, but being as 1 to about 3 or 4. This result would seem at first to 
imply that the electric current had decomposed ammonia, and that the nitrogen had 
been determined towards the positive electrode. But when the electricity used was 
measured out by the volta-electrometer (707. 736.), it was found that the hydrogen 
obtained was exactly in the proportion which would have been supplied by decomposed 
water, whilst the nitrogen had no certain or constant relation whatever. When, upon 
multiplying experiments, it was found that, by using a stronger or weaker solution, 
or a more or less powerful battery, the gas evolved at the anode was a mixture of 
oxygen and nitrogen, varying both in proportion and absolute quantity, whilst the 
hydrogen at the cathode remained constant, no doubt could be entertained that the 
nitrogen at the anode was a secondary result, depending upon the chemical action of 
the nascent oxygen, determined to that surface by the electric current, upon the am- 
monia in solution. It was the water, therefore, which was electrolyzed, not the am- 
monia. Further, the experiment gives no real indication of the tendency of the ele- 
ment nitrogen to either one electrode or the other ; nor do I know of any experiment 
with nitric acid, or other compounds of nitrogen, which shows the tendency of this 
element, under the influence of the electric current, to pass in either direction 
along its course. 

749. As another illustration of secondary results, the effects on a solution of acetate 
of potassa may be quoted. When a very strong solution was used, more gas was evolved 
at the amde than at the cathode, in the proportion of 4 to 3 nearly : that from the anode 
was a mixture of carbonic oxide and carbonic acid ; that from the cathode pm-e hydrogen. 
When a much weaker solution was used, less gas was evolved at the anode than at the 
cathode ; and it now contained carburetted hydrogen, as well as carbonic oxide and car- 

1804, to^U. ^ 174.), who Bteted that the metals were erolved directly by the electricity : in which opinion it 
appears, from that time, Davy coincided (Philosoplucal Transactions, 182S, p, 3S8.). 
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borne acid. This result of carburetted hydrogen at the positive electrode has a very 
anomalous appearance, if considered as an immediate consequence of the decomposing 
power of the current. It, however, as well as the carbonic oxide and add, is only a 
secanAary result ; for it is the water alone which suffers electro-decomposition, and it is 
the oxygen eliminated at the anode which, reacting on the acetic add, in the midst of 
which it is evolved, produces those substances that finally appear there. This is fully 
proved by experiments with the volta-electrometer (707-) ; for then the hydrogen 
evolved from the acetate at the cathode is always found to be definite, being exactly 
proportionate to the electricity which has passed through the solution, and, in quan* 
tity, the same as the hydrogen evolved in the volta-electrometer itself. The appear- 
ance of the carbon in combination with the hydrogen at the positive electrode, and its 
non-appearance at the negative electrode, are in curious contrast with the results 
which might have been expected from the law usually accepted respecting the final 
places of the elements. 

750. If the salt in solution be an acetate of lead, then the results at both electrodes 
are secondary, and cannot be used to estimate or express the amount of electro-che- 
mical action, except by a circuitous process (843.) . In place of oxygen, or even the gases 
already described (749.), peroxide of lead now appears at the positive, and lead itself 
at the negative electrode. When other metallic solutions are used, containing, for 
instance, peroxides, as that of copper, combined with this or any other decomposable 
acid, still more complicated results will be obtained ; which, viewed as direct re- 
sults of the electro-chemical action, will, in their proportions, present nothing but 
confusion, but will appear perfectly haimonious and simple if they be considered as 
secondary results, and will accord in their proportions with the oxygen and hydrogen 
evolved from water by the action of a definite quantity of electricity. 

751. I have experimented upon many bodies, with a view to determine whether the 
results were primary or secondary. I have been surprised to find how many of them, 
in ordinary cases, are of the latter class, and how frequently water is the only body 
electrolyzed in instances where other substances have been supposed to give way. 
Some of these results I will give in as few words as possible. 

752. Nitric acid . — When very strong, it conducted well, and yielded oxygen at 
the positive electrode. No gas appeared at the negative electrode ; but nitrous 
acid, and apparently nitric oxide, were formed there, which, dissolving, rendered the 
acid yellow or red, and at last even effervescent, from the spontaneous separation of 
nitric oxide. Upon diluting the acid with its bulk or more of water, gas appeared at 
the negative electrode. Its quantity could be varied by variations, either in the 
strength of the acid or of the voltaic current : for that acid from which no gas sepa- 
rated at the cathode, with a weak voltaic battery, did evolve gas there with a stronger; 
and that battery which evolved no gas there, with a strong acid, did cause its evolu- 
tion with an acid more dilute. The gas at the anode was always oxygen ; that at the 
cathode hydrogen. When the quantity of products was examined by the volta-electro- 



meter {7O7-)j"tt»0*ygeivtrfiirther fremstroi^ orweiJt mid, proved ta be ia tbe same 
proportion as from wateri When the aeid was ditn^d to specific gravity 1*24, or 
less, the hydrc^n also proved to be the same in <jua»tlty as from watm** Hence I 
condude that the nitnc ackl does not undergo dtectrO'Cheniicaii decomp^watioii, but 
water only; that the oxygen at the anode is always a primmy result, but ^at the pro- 
ducts at the caikode are often secondary, and due to the reactton of the hydrogen 
upon the nitric acid. 

753. Nitre. — solution of this salt yields very variable results, according as one 
or other form of tube is used, or as the electrodes are large or small. Sometime the 
whole of the hydrogen of the water decomposed may be obtained at the negal^re 
dectrode ; at other times, only a part of it, because of the ready formation of secondary 
results. The solution is a very excellent conductor of electricity. 

754. Nitrate of ammmia^ in aqueous solution, gives rise to secondary results very 
varied and uncertain in their proportions. 

755. Sulphurous acid. — Pure liquid sulphurous acid does not conduct nor suffer 
decomposition by the voltaic current *, but, when dissolved in water, the solutimi 
acquires conducting power, and is decomposed, yielding oxygen at the anode, and 
hydrogen and sulphur at the cathode. 

756. A solution containing sulphuric acid in addition, was a better conductor. It 
gave very little gas at either electrode ; that at the anode was oxygen, that at the 
cathode pure hydrogen. From the cathode also rose a white turbid stream, consisting 
of diffused sulphur, which soon rendered the whole solution milky. The volumes of 
gases were in no regular proportion to the quantities evolved from water in the volta- 
electrometer. I conclude that the sulphurous acid was not at all affected by the 
electric current in any of these cases, and that the water present was the only body 
electro-chemically decomposed ; that, at the anode, the oxygen from the water con- 
verted the sulphurous acid into sulphuric acid, and, at the cathode, the hydrogai elec- 
trically evolved decomposed the sulphurous acid, combining with its oxygen, and 
setting its sulphur free. I conclude that the sulphur at the negative electrode was only 
a secondary result ; and, in fact, no part of it was found combined with the small por- 
tion of hydrogen which escaped when weak solutions of sulphurous acid were used. 

/ 57. Sulphuric add. I have already given my reasons for concluding that sul- 
phuric acid is not electrolyzabie, i. e. not decomposable directly by the electric current, 
but occasionally suffering by a secondary action at the cathode from the hydrogen 
evolved there ( 681 .). In the year 1800 , Davy considered the sulphur from sulphuric 
acid as the result of the action of the nascent hydrogen-}". In 1804 , Hisinosr and 
Berzelius stated that it was the direct result of the action of the voltaic pile 4: ; an 
opinion which from that time Davy seems to have adopted, and which has since l^n 

♦ See also Dk la Rive, Biblioth^ue UniverseUe, tom. xL p. 205 ; or Quarterly Journal of Science, vol. xxvii 
p. 407. 

t Nichdwm’s Qaartadr Jonmal, toI. iv. pp. 280. 281. J Anodoi de Chimie, 1804, tom. fi. p. 173. 
MDcccxxxnr. „ 
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emawmsAy reedivad by all* The change of my own opinimi requires that 1 dh<^d 
correct what 1 have already said of tihe d^omposition of sulphuiic acid in a forinm* 
series of these Researches (552.) : 1 do not now think that the appearance of the sni- 
j^ur at the negative electrode is an immediate consequence of electrolytic acticm* 

758* Muriatic acid, — strong solution gave hydrc^en at the negative electrode^ 
and chlorine only at the positive electrode ; of the latter, a part acted on the platina 
and a part was dissolved. A minute bubble of gas remained ; it was not oxyg^, but 
prob£d>ly air previously held in solution. 

759. It was an important matter to determine whether the chlorine was a primary 
result, or only a secondary product, due to the action of the oxygen evolved from 
water at the anode upon the muriatic acid ; i. e. whether the muriatic acid was elec- 
troiyzable, and if so, whether the decomposition was definite. 

760. The muriatic acid was gradually diluted. One part with six of water gave 
only chlorine at the anode. One part with eight of water gave only chlorine ; with 
nine of water, a little oxygen appeared with the chlorine : but the occurrence or non- 
occurrence of oxygen at these strengths depended, in part, on the strength of the 
voltaic battery used. With fifteen parts of water, a little oxygen, with much chlo- 
rine, was evolved at the anode. As the solution was now becoming a bad conductor 
of electricity, sulphuric acid was added to it : this caused more ready decomposition, 
but did not sensibly alter the proportion of chlorine and oxygen. 

761. The muriatic acid was now diluted with 100 times its volume of dilute sul- 
phuric acid. It still gave a large proportion of chlorine at the anode^ mingled with 
oxygen ; and the result was the same, whether a voltaic battery of 40 pairs of plates 
or one containing only 5 pairs were used. With acid of this strength, the oxygen 
evolved at the awode was to the hydrogen at the cathode, in volume, as 17 is to 64 ; 
and therefore the chlorine would have been 30 volumes, had it not been dissolved by 
the fluid. 

762. Next, with respect to the quantity of elements evolved. On using the volta- 
electrometer, it was found that, whether the strongest or the weakest muriatic acid 
were used, whether chlorine alone or chlorine mingled with oxygen appeared at the 
anode, still the hydrogen evolved at the cathode was a constant quantity, i. e. exactly 
the same as the hydrogen which the same quantity of electricity could evolve from 
water. 

763. This constancy does not decide whether the muriatic acid is electrolyzed or 
not, although it proves that if so, it must be in definite proportions to the quantity of 
electricity used. Other considerations may, however, be allowed to decide the point. 
The analogy between chlorine and oxygen, in their relations to hydrogen, is so strong, 
as to lead almost to the certainty, that, when combined with that dement, they would 
perform similar parts in the process of electro-decomposition. They both unite with it 
in single proportional or equivalent quantities; and, the number of proportionals 
appeming to have an Intimate and important relation to the decomposability of a 
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body (6$7.),#ose ® mun^eaeld^ as w«JI as iaTO^,a*« tbdieosdt Ib^eorable, w tliose, 
p^b^s even nece^ry, to decompm^n. In oth^ bin^ycompcnii^ oif dhlorinealsOj 
where nothing equivocal depending <m tbe simnItaneiHiS presence of it and oxygen is in- 
volved, tbe chlorine is directly eliminated at the emode by the electric current. Such 
is the case with the chloride of lead (395.), which may be justly compared with prot- 
oxide of lead (402.), and stands in the same relation to it as murktie acid to wat^. 
The chlorides of potassium, sodium, barium, &c., are in the same relaticm to the prot- 
oxides of the same metals, and present the same results under the induence of the 
electric current (402.). 

764. From all the expeiiments, combined with these considerations, I conclude that 
muriatic acid is decomposed by the direct influence of the electric current, and that 
the quantities evolved are, and therefore the chemical action is, d^nite far a d^nite 
quantity of electricity. For though I have not collected and measured the chlorine, in 
its separate state, at the anode^ there can exist no doubt as to its being proportional 
to the hydrogen at the cathode ; and the results are therefore sufficient to establish the 
general law of constant electro-chemical action in tbe case of muriatic acid. 

765. In the dilute acid (7^1.), I conclude that a part of the water is electro-chemi- 
cally decomposed, giving origin to the oxygen, which appears mingled with the chlo- 
rine at the anode. The oxygen may be viewed as a secondary result ; but I incline to 
believe that it is not so : for, if it were, it might be expected in largest proportion 
from the stronger acid, whereas the reverse is the fact. This consideration, with 
others, also leads me to conclude that muriatic acid is more easily decomposed by 
the electric current than water ; since, even when diluted with eight or nine times its 
quantity of the latter fluid, it alone gives way, the water remaining unaffected. 

766. Chlorides . — On using solutions of chlorides in water, — ^for instance, the chlo- 
rides of sodium or calcium, — there was evolution of chlorine only at the positive elec- 
trode, and of hydrogen, with the oxide of the base, as soda or lime, at the negative 
electrode. The process of decomposition may be viewed as proceeding in two or 
three ways, all terminating in the same results. Perhaps the simplest is to consider 
the chloride as the substance electrolyzed, its chlorine being determined to and 
evolved at the amide, and its metal passing to the cathode, where, finding no more 
chlorine, it acts upon the water, producing hydrogen and an oxide as secondary re- 
sults. As the discussion would detain me from more important matter, and is not of 
immediate consequence, I shall defer it for the present. It is, however, of great con- 
sequence to state, that, on using the volta-electrometer, the hydrogen in both cases 
was definite ; and if the results do not prove the definite decomposition of chlorides, 
(which shall be proved elsewfaere,--789. 794. 814.,) they are not in the slightest degree 
opposed to such a conclusion, and do suppcut tbe general law. 

767. Hydriodic ac%d.—k solution of faydriodic acid was affected exactly in the same 
manner as muriatic acid. When strong, hydrogen was evolved at the negative elec- 
trode, in definite proportion to the quantity of electricity which had passed, L e, in 
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tiie 8lim6 importkm as was evolved by the same camat from water; and iodrM with 
any oxygen was evolved at the positive electrode. But when diluted, small ^nan- 
of oxygen appesned with the iodine at the made, the proportion of hydrogen at 
tlhe (xahode remaining undisturbed. 

768. I believe the decomposition of the hydriodic acid in this case to be direct, for 
the reasons already given respecting muriatic acid (763. 764.). 

769, Iodides, — A solution of iodide of potassium being subjected to the voltaic cur- 
rent, iodine appeared at the positive electrode (without any oxygen), and hydrogen 
with free alkali at the negative electrode. The same obseiTations as to the mode of 
decomposition ate applicable here as were made in relation to the chlorides when in 
solution (766.). 

776. Hydro-jluonc acid and fluorides, — Solution of hydro-fluoric acid did not appear 
to be decom{K>sed under the influence of the electric current : it was the water which 
gave way apparently. The fused fluorides were electrolyzed (417.) ; but having during 
these actions obtained fluorine in the separate state, 1 think it better to refer to a 
future series of tbese Researches, in which I purpose giving a fuller account of the 
resnits than would be consistent with propriety here. 

771* Hydro^cyanic acid in solution conducts very badly. The definite proportion 
of hydrogen (equal to that from water) was set free at the cathode^ whilst at the anode 
a small quantity of oxygen was evolved and apparently a solution of cyanogen formed. 
The action altogether corresponded with that on a dilute muriatic or hydriodic acid. 
When the hydro-cyanic acid was made a better conductor by sulphuric acid, the same 
results occurred. 

Cyanides. — ^With a solution of the cyanide of potassium, the result was precisely the 
same as with a chloride or iodide. No oxygen was evolved at the positive electrode, 
but a brown solution formed there. For the reasons given when speaking of the chlorides 
(766.), and because a fiised cyanide of potassium evolves cyanogen at the positive 
electrode*, I incline to believe that the cyanide in solution is directly decomposed. 

772. Ferro-cyanic add and the ferro-cyanides, as also sulpho-cyanic acid and the 
sulpho-cyanides, presented results corresponding with those just described (771.). 

773. Acetic acid. Glacial acetic acid, when fused (405.), is not decomposed by, nor 
does it conduct, electricity. On adding a little water to it, still there wei*e no signs 
of action ; on adding more water, it acted slowly and about as water alone would do. 
Dilute sulphuric acid was added to it in order to make it a better conductor ; then 
the definite proportion of hydrogen was evolved at the cathode^ and a mixture of oxygen 
in very deficient quantity, with carbonic acid, and a little carbonic oxide, at the 
anxAe, Hence it appears that acetic acid is not electrolyzable, but that a portion of 
it is decomposed by the oxygen evolved at the anode, producing secondary results, 

* It is a very remaricable thing to see carbon and nitrogen in this case determined powerfully towards the 
positive anrface of tiie voltaic battery ; hut it is perfectly in harmony with the theory of electro-chemical de- 
composition which 1 have ad^nnced. 
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Varying witti the strmgdi of the acid, the iotensity of the cairrent, aad other circam- 
stamps. 

774. Acetates , — One of these has been referred to alr^dy, as affording only se- 
condary results relative to the acetic acid (749.). Wth many of the metallic acetates 
the results at both electrodes are secondary (746. 750.). 

Acetate of soda fused and anhydrous is directly decomposed, being, as I believe, a 
true electrolyte, and evolving soda and acetic acid at the cathode and anode, Th^, 
however, have no sensible duration, but are immediately resolved into other sub- 
stances ; charcoal, sodiuretted hydrogen, &c., being set free at the former, and as fer 
as I could judge under the circumstances, acetic acid mingled with carbonic oxide, 
carbonic acid, &c., at the latter. 

77^- Tartaric acid , — Pure solution of tartaric acid is almost as bad a conductor as 
pure water. On adding sulphuric acid to it, it conducted well, the results at the 
positive electrode being primary or secondary in different proportions, according to 
variations in the strength of the acid and the power of the electric current (752.). 
Alkaline taitrates gave a large proportion of secondary results at the positive elec- 
trode. The hydrogen at the negative electrode remained constant unless certain me- 
tallic salts were used. 

776. Solutions of salts containing other vegetable acids, as the benzoates ; of sugar, 
gum, &c., dissolved in dilute sulphuric acid ; of resin, albumen, &c., dissolved in 
alkalies, were in turn submitted to the electrolytic power of the voltaic current. In 
all these cases, secondary results to a greater or smaller extent were produced at the 
positive electrode. 

777- In xjoncluding this division of these Researches, it cannot but occur to the 
mind that the final result of the action of the electric current upon substances placed 
between the electrodes, instead of being simple may be very complicated. There are 
two modes by which these substances may be decomposed, either by the direct force 
of the electric current, or by the action of bodies which that current may evolve. 
There are also two modes by which new compounds may be formed, i. e. by combi- 
nation of the evolving substances whilst in their nascent state (658.), directly with 
the matter of the electrode ; or else their combination with those bodies, which being 
contained in, or associated with, the decomposing conductor, are necessarily present at 
the anode and cathode. The complexity is rendered still greater by the circumstance 
that two or more of these actions may occur simultaneously, and also in variable pro- 
portions to each other. But it may in a great measure be resolved by attention to 
the principles already laid down (747.). 

778. When aqueous solutions of bodies are used, secondary results are exceedingly 
frequent. Even when the water is not present in large quantity, but is merely that of 
combination, still secondaiy results often ensue : for instance, it is very possible that 
in Sir Humphry Davy’s decomposition of the hydrates of potassa and soda, a part of 
the potassium produced was the result of a secondary action. Hence, also, a frequent 
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fer the disapp^u^aee of the oxygen mid hydrc^n which would otherwfee be 
erohed: and when hydn^en does not appear at the cathode in an aqueous solutimy it 
p^bt^ always indicates that a secondary action has taken place there. No exception 
to tlm rule has as yet occurred to my observation. 

77B. Secondary actions are not confined to aqueous solutions, or cases where water 
is pre^nt. For instance^ various chlorides acted upon, when fused (402.), by pla- 
tina electrodes, have the chlorine determined electrically to the anode. In many cases, 
as with the chlorides of lead, potassium, barium, &c., the chlorine acts on the platina 
and forms a compound with it, which dissolves ; but when protochloride of tin is 
used, the chlorine at the anode does not act upon the platina, but upon the chloride 
already there, forming a perchloride which rises in vapour (790. 804.). These are, 
therefore, instances of secondary actions of both kinds, produced in bodies containing 
no water. 

780. The production of boron from fused borax (402. 417.) is also a case of second- 
aiy action ; for boracic acid is not decomposable by electricity (408.), and it was the 
sodium evolved at the cathode which, reacting on the boracic acid around it, took 
oxygen from it and set boron free in the experiments formerly described. 

781. Secondaiy actions have already, in the hands of M. Becquerel, produced 
many interesting results in the formation of compounds ; some of them new, others 
imitations of those occurring naturally*. It is probable they may prove equally in- 
terestlng in an opposite direction, i. e. as affording cases of analytic decomposition. 
Much information regarding the composition, and perhaps even the arrangement of 
the particles of such bodies as the vegetable acids and alkalies, and organic compounds 
generally, will probably be obtained by submitting them to the action ^f nascent 
oxygen, hydrogen, chlorine, &c., at the electrodes ; and the action seems the more 
promising, because of the thorough command which we possess over attendant cir- 
cumstances, such as the strength of the current, the size of the electrodes, the nature 
of the decomposing conductor, its strength, &c., all of which may be expected to have 
their corresponding influence upon the final result. 

782. It is to me a great satisfaction that the extreme variety of secondary results 
have presented nothing opposed to the doctrine of a constant and definite electro- 
chemical action, to the particular consideration of which I shall now proceed. 

^ vii. On the definite nature and extent of Electro-chemical Decomposition, 

783. In the third series of these Researches, after proving the identity of electrici- 
ties derived from different sources, and showing, by actual measurement, the extraor- 
dinary quantity of electricity evolved by a very feeble voltaic arrangement (371. 376.), 
I announced a law, derived from experiment, which seemed to me of the utmost im- 
portance to the science of electricity in general, and that branch of it denominated 
electro-chmistry in particular. The law was expressed thus : The chemical power of 

* Annalcs de Chimie. tom. xsxv. p. 113 . 
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a current of electricity is in direct proportim to the uhmlute qmmtity if electricity 
which pimes (377.). 

784. In the further progress of the successive invesldgatioiis, I have had frequent 
occasion to refer to the same law, occasionally in circumstances ofibing powerful 
corroboration of its truth (456. 604. 505.) ; and the present senes already supplies 
numerous new cases in which it holds good (704. 722. 726. 732.). It is now my object 
to consider this great principle more closely, and to develope some of the co^equences 
to which it leads. That the evidence for it may be the more distinct and applicable, I 
shall quote cases of decomposition subject to as few interferences from secondary re- 
sults as possible, effected upon bodies very simple, yet very definite in their natmre. 

785. In the first place, I consider the law as so fully established with respect to the 
decomposition of water, and under so many circumstances which might be supposed, 
if anything could, to exert an influence over it, that I may be excused entering into 
further detail respecting that substance, or even summing up the results here (732). 
I refer, therefore, to the whole of the subdivision of this series of Researches which 
contains the account of the volta-electrometer, 

786. In the next place, I also consider the law as established with respect to mu- 
riatic acid by the experiments and reasoning already advanced, when speaking of 
that substance, in the subdivision respecting primary and secondary results (758, &c.). 

787. I consider the law as established also with regard to hydtriodic add by the 
experiments and considerations already advanced in the preceding division of this 
series of Researches (767. 768.). 

788. Without speaking with the same confidence, yet from the experiments de- 
scribed, and many others not described, relating to hydro-fluoric, hydro-cyanic, fierro- 
cyanic, and sulpho-cyanic acids (770. 771. 772.), and from the close analogy which 
holds between these bodies and the hydro-acids of chlorine, iodine, bromine, &c., I 
consider these also as coming under subjection to the law, and assisting to prove its 
truth. 

789. In the preceding cases, except the first, the water is believed to be inactive ; 
but to avoid any ambiguity arising from its presence, I sought for substances firom 
which it should be absent altogether ; and, taking advantage of the law of conduction 
already developed (380. &c.), soon found abundance, amongst which protochhride of 
tin was first subjected to decomposition in the following manner. A piece of platina 
wire had one extremity coiled up into a small knob, and having been carefully weight, 
was sealed hermetically into a piece of bottle-glass tube, so that the knob should be 
at the bottom of the tube within (fig. 13.). The tube was suspended by a piece of platina 
wire, so that the heat of a spirit-lamp could be applied to it. Recently fused proto- 
chloride of tin was introduced in sufficient quantity to occupy, when melted, about 
one half of the tube ; the wire of the tube was connected with a volta-electrometer 
(711.), which was itself connected with the negative end of a voltaic battery; and a 
platina wire connected with the positive end of the same battery was dipped into the 
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dbloiide ia the tube ; being, bowerer, so bent, that it could not by any shake 
of the hand or apparatus touch the n^ative electrode at the bottom of the vessel, 
whole arrangement is delineated fig. 14. 

790. Under these circumstances the chloride of tin was decomposed : the chlorine 
evolved at the poative electrode formed bichloride of tin (779.), which passed away 
in fumes, and the tin evolved at the negative electrode combined with the platina, 
forming an alloy, fusible at the temperature to which the tube was subjected, and 
therefore never occasioning metallic communication entirely through the decom- 
posing chloride. When the experiment had been continued so long as to yield a 
reasonable quantity of gas in the volta-electrometer, the battery connexion was 
broken, the positive electrode removed, and the tube and remaining chloride allowed 
to cool. When cold, the tube was broken open, the rest of the chloride and the glass 
being easily separable from the platina wire and its button of alloy. The latter vrhen 
washed was then reweighed, and the increase gave the weight of the tin reduced. 

791. I will give the particular results of one experiment, in illustration of the 
mode adopted in this and others, the results of which I shall have occasion to quote. 
The negative electrode weighed at first 20 grains ; after the experiment it, with its 
button of alloy, weighed 23*2 grains. The tin evolved by the electric current at the 
cathode weighed, therefore, 3*2 grains. The quantity of oxygen and hydrogen collected 
in the volta-electrometer = 3*85, cubic inches. As 100 cubic inches of oxygen 
and hydrogen, in the proportions to form water, may be considered as weighing 
12*92 grains, the 3*85 cubic inches would weigh 0*49742 of a grain ; that being, 
therefore, the weight of water decomposed by the same electric current as was able 
to decompose such weight of protochloride of tin as could yield 3*2 grains of metal. 
Now 0*49742 : 3*2 : : 9 the equivalent of water is to 57*9, which should therefore be 
the equivalent of tin, if the experiment had been made without eiTor, and if the elec- 
tro-chemical decomposition is in this case also definite. In some chemical works 58 
is given as the chemical equivalent of tin, in others 57’9. Both are so near to the 
result of the experiment, and the experiment itself is so subject to slight causes of 
vmation (as from the absorption of gas in the volta-electrometer (7l6.)> fkat 
the numbers leave little doubt of the applicability of the law of definite action in this 
and all similar cases of electro-decomposition. 

792. It is not often I have obtained an accordance in numbers so near as that I 
have just quoted. Four experiments were made on the protochloride of tin, the 
quantities of gas evolved in the volta-electrometer being from 2*05 to 10*29 cubic 
inches. The average of the four experiments gave 58*53 as the electro-chemical 
equivalent for tin. 

793. The chloride remaining after the experiment, was pure protochloride of tin ; 

and no one can doubt for a moment that the equivalent of chlorine had been evolved 
at the modcy and having formed bichloride of tin as a secondary result, had passed 
away. ^ 
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794. Chloride of lead was expeiiinented upon in a manner exactly similar, except 
that a change was made in the nature of the positive electrode ; for as the chlorine 
evcdved at the anode forms no perchloride of lead, but acts directly upon the platina, 
if that metal be used, it produces a solution of chloride of platina in the chloride of 
lead ; in consequence of which a portion of platina can pass to the cathode^ and will 
produce a vitiated result, I therefore sought for, and found in plumbago, miother 
substance, which could be used safely as the positive electrode in such bodies as 
chlorides, iodides, &c. The chlorine or iodine does not act upon it, but is evolved in 
the free state ; and the plumbago has no reaction, under the circumstances, upon the 
fused chloride or iodide in which it is plunged. Even if a few particles of plumbago 
should separate by the heat or the mechanical action of the evolved gas, they can do 
no harm in the chloride. 

795. The mean of three experiments gave the number of 100 85 as the equivalent 
for lead. The chemical equivalent is 103*5. The deficiency in my experiments I 
attribute to the solution of part of the gas (716.) in the volta-electrometer ; but the 
results leave no doubt on ray mind that both the lead and the chlorine are, in this case, 
evolved in definite quantities by the action of a given quantity of electricity (814. &c.). 

796. Chloride of antimony , — It was in endeavouring to obtain the electro-chemical 
equivalent of antimony from the chloride that I found reasons for the statement I 
have made respecting the presence of water in it in an earlier part of these Researches 
(690. 693. &c.). 

797 . I endeavoured to experiment upon the oodde of lead obtained by fusion and 
ignition of the nitrate in a platina crucible, but found great difficulty, from the high 
temperature required for perfect fusion, and the powerful fluxing qualities of the 
substance. Green glass tubes repeatedly failed. 1 at last fused the oxide in a small 
porcelain crucible, heated fully in a charcoal fire ; and as it was essential that the 
evolution of the lead at the cathode should take place beneath the surface, the negative 
electrode was guarded by a green glass tube, fused around it in such a manner as to 
expose only the knob of platina at the lower end (fig. 15.), so that it could be plunged 
beneath the surface, and thus exclude contact of air or oxygen with the lead reduced 
there. A platina wire was employed for the positive electrode, that metal not being 
subject to any action from the oxygen evolved against it. The arrangement is given 
fig. 16. 

798. In an experiment of this kind the equivalent for the lead came out 93*17, 
which is very much too small. This, I believe, was because of the small interval 
between the positive and negative electrodes in the oxide of lead, so that it was not 
unlikely that some of the froth and bubbles formed by the oxygen at the anode should 
occasionally even touch the lead reduced at the cathode, and re-oxidize it. When I 
endeavoured to correct this by having more litharge, the greater heat required to 
keep it all fluid caused a quicker action on the crucible, which was soon eaten 
through, and the experiment stopped. 

MDCCCXXXIV. 
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7B9. la oae eKpenment of tbis kind I used borate of tead (408. 673.). It evolves 
lead, uader the iadnence of the electric current, at the anode, and oxygen at the cathode; 
and as the boracie acid is not either directly (408.) or incid^tally decompose during 
the ^leration, I expected a result depend^t cm the oxide of lead. The borate is not 
so violent a flux as the oxide, but it require a higher temperature to make it quite 
liquid ; and if not very hot, the bubbte of oxygen cling to the positive electrode, and 
retard the transfer of electricity. The number for lead came out 101-29, which is so 
near to 103*5 as to show that the action of the current had been definite. 

800. Oxide of bismuth , — I found this substance required too high a temperature, 
and acted too powerfully as a flux, to allow of any experiment being made on it, 
without the application of more time and care than I could give at present. 

801. The ordinary of antimony, which consists of one proportional of 

metal and one and a half of oxygen, was subjected to the action of the electric current 
in a green glass tube (789-)> surrounded by a jacket of platina foil, and heated in a 
charcoal fire. The decomposition began and proceeded vei-y well at first, apparently 
indicating, according to the general law (679. 697.), that this substance was one 
containing such elements and in such proportions as made it amenable to the power 
of the electric current. This effect I have already given reasons for supposing may 
be due to the presence of a true protoxide, consisting of single proportionals (696. 
693.). The action soon diminished, and finally ceased, because of the formation of 
a higher oxide of the metal at the positive electrode. This compound, which was 
probably the peroxide, being infusible and insoluble in the protoxide, formed a cry- 
stalline crust around the positive electrode ; and thus insulating it, prevented the 
transmission of the electricity. Whether if it had been fusible and still immiscible 
it would have decomposed, is doubtful, because of its departure from the required 
composition (697.)' It was a very natural secondary product at the positive elec- 
trode (7790- opening the tube it was found that a little antimony had been 
separated at the negative electrode ; but the quantity was too small to allow of any 
quantitative result being obtained. 

802. Iodide of lead , — ^This substance can be experimented with in tubes heated by 
a spirit-lamp (789.) ; but I obtained no good results from it, whether I used positive 
electrodes of platina or plumbago. In two experiments the numbers for the lead 
came out only 73*46 and 73*45, instead of 103-5. This I attribute to the formation 
of a periodide at the positive electrode, which dissolving in the mass of liquid iodide, 
came in contact with the lead evolved at the negative electrode, and dissolved part of 
it, becoming itself again protiodide. Such a periodide does exist ; and it is very 
rarely that the iodide of lead formed by precipitation, and well washed, can be fused 
without evolving much iodine, from the presence of this percompound ; nor does cry- 
stalUzation from its hot aqueous solution free it from this substance. Even when a 
little of the protiodide and iodine are merely rubbed together in a mortar, a portion 
of the periodide is formed. And though it is decomposed by being fused and heated 
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to dull redness for a few minutes, and the whole reduced to proliodide, yet tlmt is not 
at all opposed to the possibility, that a little of that which is formed in great excess of 
iodine at the anode^ should be carried by the rapid currents in the liquid into contact 
with the cathode. 

8QS. This view of the results was strengthened by a third experiment, where the 
space between the electrodes was increased to one third of an inch ; for now the 
interfering effects were much diminished, and the number of tbe lead came out 89*04 ; 
and it was fully confirmed by the results obtained in the cases of transfer to be im- 
mediately described (818.). 

The experiments on iodide of lead, therefore, offer no exception to the general law 
under consideration, but, on the contrary, may, from general considerations, be ad- 
mitted as included in it. 

804. Protiodide of tin . — ^This substance, when fused (402.), conducts and is decom- 
posed by the electric current, tin is evolved at the anode, and periodide of tin as a 
secondary result (779. 790.) at the caihoth. The temperature required for its fusion 
is too high to allow of the production of any results fit for weighing. 

805. Iodide of potassium was subjected to electrolytic action in a tube, fig. 13. (789.). 
The negative electrode was a globule of lead, and I hoped in this way to retain the 
potassium, and obtain results that could be weighed and compared with the volta- 
electrometer indication; but the difficulties dependent upon the high temperature 
required, the action upon the glass, the fusibility of the platina induced by the pre- 
sence of the lead, and other circumstances, prevented me from obtaining such results. 
The iodide was decomposed with the evolution of iodine at the anode, and of potas- 
sium at the cathode, as in former cases. 

806. In some of these experiments several substances were placed in succession, 
and decomposed simultaneously by the same electric current: thus, protochloride 
of tin, chloride of lead, and water, were thus acted on at once. It is needless to 
say that the results were comparable, the tin, lead, chlorine, oxygen, and hydrogen 
evolved being definite in quantity and electro-chemical equivalents to each other. 

807. Let us turn to another kind of proof of the d^nite chemical action of electricity. 
If any circumstances could be supposed to exert an influence over the quantity of the 
matters evolved during electrolytic action, one would expect them to be present when 
electrodes of different substances, and possessing very different chemical aflinities for 
the evolving bodies, were used. Platina has no power in dilute sulphuric acid of 
combining with the oxygen at the anode, though the latter be evolved in the nascent 
state against it. ^Copper, on the other hand, immediately unites to the oxygen, as the 
electric current sets it free from the hydrogen ; and zinc is not only able to combine 
with it, but can, without any help from the electricity, abstract it directly from the 
water, at the same time setting torrents of hydrogen free. Yet in cases where these 
three substances were used as the positive electrodes in three similar portions of the 
same dilute sulphuric acid, specific gravity 1*336, precisely the same quantity of wat^ 

p 2 
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was decomposed by the electric current, and predseiy the smne quantity of bydrogmi 
set free at the cathodes of the three solutions. 

8D8. l!he experiment was made thus. Portions of the dilate sulphuric acid were 
put into three basins. Three volta-electrometer tubes, of the form figg. 5, 7. were filled 
with the same acid, and one inverted in each basin (7117 •)• ^inc plate, connected 

wilb the positive end of a voltaic battery, was dipped into the first basin, forming the 
positive electrode there, the hydrogen, which was abundantly evolved from it by the 
direct action of the acid, being allowed to escape. A copper plate, which dipped into 
the acid of the second basin, was connected with the negative electrode of the Jirst 
basin ; and a platina plate, which dipped into the acid of the third basin, was con- 
nected with the negative electrode of the second basin. The negative electrode of the 
third basin was connected with a volta-electrometer (71 1*)? with the nega- 

tive end of the voltaic battery. 

809. Immediately that the circuit was complete, the electro-chemical action com- 
menced in all the vessels. The hydrogen still rose in, apparently, undiminished 
quantities from the positive zinc electrode in the first basin. No oxygen was evolved 
at the positive copper electrode in the second basin, but a sulphate of copper was 
formed there ; whilst in the third basin the positive platina electrode evolved pure 
oxygen gas, and was itself unaffected. But in all the basins the hydrogen liberated 
at the negative platina electrodes was the same in quantity^ and the same with the 
volume of hydrogen evolved in the volta-electrometer, showing that in all the vessels 
the current had decomposed an equal quantity of water. In this trying case, there- 
fore, the chemical action of electricity proved to he perfectly definite, 

810. A similar experiment was made with muriatic acid diluted with its bulk of 
water. The three positive electrodes were zinc, silver, and platina ; the first being 
able to separate and combine with the chlorine without the aid of the current ; the 
second combining with the chlorine only after the current had set it free ; and the 
third rejecting almost the whole of it. The three negative electrodes were, as before, 
platina plates fixed within glass tubes. In this experiment, as in the former, the 
quantity of hydrogen evolved at the cathodes was the same for all, and the same as 
the hydrogen evolved in the volta-electrometer. I have already given my reasons for 
believing that in these experiments it is the muriatic acid which is directly decomposed 
by the electricity (7fi4.) ; and the results prove that the quantities so decomposed are 
perfectly definite and proportionate to the quantity of electricity which has passed. 

811. In this experiment the chloride of silver formed in the second basin retarded 
the passage of the current of electricity, by virtue of the law of conduction before 
described (394.), so that it had to be cleaned off four or five times during the coui-se 
of the experiment ; but this caused no difference between the results of that vessel 
and the others. 

812. Charcoal was used as the positive electrode in both sulphuric and muriatic acids 
(808. 810.) ; but this change produced no variation of the results. A zinc positive 
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electrode^ in sulphate of soda or solution of conunon sal^ gave the smne constancy of 
operation. 

813. Experiments of a similar kind were then madeiHtfa bodies altogpq|lief in a dif- 
ferent ^ate^ i. e. with fused chlorides, iodides, I have already described an ex- 
penment with fused chloride of silver, in which the electrodes were of metallic silver, 
the one rendered negative becoming increased and lengthened by the addition of 
metal, whilst the other was dissolved and eaten away by its abstraction. This expe- 
riment was repeated, two weighed pieces of silver wire being used as the electrodes, 
and a volta-electrometer included in the circuit. Great care was taken to withdraw 
the negative electrode so regularly and steadily that the crystals of reduced silver 
should not form a metallic communication beneath the surface of the fused chloride. 
On concluding the experiment the positive electrode was re-weighed, and its loss ascer- 
tained. The mixture of chloride of silver, and metal, withdrawn in successive portions 
at the negative electrode, was digested in solution of ammonia, to remove the chlo- 
ride, and the metallic silver remaining also weighed : it was the reduction at the cat- 
hode, and exactly equalled the solution at the anode ; and each portion was as nearly 
as possible the equivalent to the water decomposed in the volta-electrometer. 

814. The infusible condition of the silver at the temperature used, and the length 
and ramifying character of its crystals, render the above experiment difficult to per- 
form, and uncertain in its results. I therefore wrought with a chloride of lead, using 
a green glass tube, formed as in fig. 17. A weighed platina wire was fused into the 
bottom of a small tube, as before described (789.). The tube was then bent to an 
angle, at about half an inch distance from the closed end ; and the part between the 
angle and the extremity being softened, was forced upward, as in the figure, so as to 
form a bridge, or rather separation, producing two little depressions or basins a, b, 
within the tube. This arrangement was suspended by a platina wire, as before, so 
that the heat of a spirit-lamp could be applied to it, such inclination being given to 
it as would allow all air to escape during the fusion of the chloride of lead. A posi- 
tive electrode was then provided, by binding up the end of a platina wire into a knob, 
and fusing about twenty grains of metallic lead on to it, in a small closed tube of 
glass, which was afterwards broken away. Being so furnished, the wire with its 
knob was weighed, and the weight recorded. 

815. Chloride of lead was now introduced into the tube, and carefully fused. The 
leaded electrode was also introduced ; after which the metal, at its extremity, soon 
melted. In this state of things the tube was filled up to c with melted chloride of 
lead ; the end of the electrode to be rendered negative was in the basin 5, and the 
electrode of melted lead was retained in the basin o, and, by connexion with the 
proper conducting wire of a voltaic battery, was rendered positive. A volta-elec- 
trometer was included in the circuit. 

816. Immediately upon the completion of the communicaticm with the voltaic bat- 
tery, the current passed, and decomposition proceeded. No chlorine was evolved at 
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thepoiEtire ekctrode; but as the fused dbloride was tran^arent, a button of alloy 
could be bbseired gradually forming and increasing in size at h, whilst the lead at a 
could also b| seen gradually to dimmish. After a time, the experiment was stopped ; 
the tube allowed to cool, and broken open ; the wires, with their buttons, cleaned 
mad weighed ; and their change in weight compared with the indication of the volta- 
electrcmeter, 

8 17 . In this experiment the positive electrode had lost just as much lead as the 
negative one had gained (795.), and the loss or gmn was veiy nearly the equivalent 
of the water decomposed in the volta-electrometer, giving for lead the number 101*5. 
It is therefore evident, in this instance, that causing a strong affinity, or no affinity, 
for the substance evolved at the anod^, to be active during the experiment (807.)^ 
produces no variation in the definite action of the electric current. 

818. A similar experiment was then made with iodide of lead, and in this manner 
all confusion from the formation of a periodide avoided (803.). No iodine was evolved 
during the whole action, and finally the loss of lead at the anode was the same as the 
gain at the cathode, the equivalent number, by comparison with the result in the volta- 
electrometer, being 103*5. 

819. Then protochloride of tin was subjected to the electric current in the same 
manner, using, of course, a tin positive electrode. No bichloride of tin was now 
formed (779. 790.). On examining the two electrodes, the positive had lost precisely 
as much as the negative had gained ; and by comparison with the volta-electrometer, 
the number for tin came out 59. 

820. It is quite necessary in these and similar experiments to examine the interior 
of the bulbs of alloy at the ends of the conducting wires ; for occasionally, and espe- 
cially with those which have been positive, they are cavernous, and contain portions 
of the chloride or iodide used, which must be removed before the final weight is ascer- 
tained. This is more usually the case with lead than tin. 

821. All these facts combine into, I think, an irresistible mass of evidence, proving 
the truth of the important proposition which I at first laid down, namely, that the 
chemical power of a current of electricity is in direct proportion to the absolute quantity' 
of electricity which passes (377* 783.). They prove, too, that this is not merely true 
with one substance, as water, but generally with all electrolytic bodies ; and, further, 
that the results obtained with any one substance do not merely agree amongst them- 
selves, but also with those obtained from other substances, the whole combining toge- 
ther into one series of definite electro^chemical actions (505.). I do not mean to say that 
no exceptions will appear : perhaps some may arise, especially amongst substances 
existing only by weak affinity ; but I do not expect that any will seriously disturb 
the result announced. If, in the well considered, well examined, and, I may surely 
say, well ascertained doctrines of the definite nature of ordinary chemical affinity, 
such exceptions occur, as they do in abundance, yet, without being allowed to disturb 
our minds as to the general conclusion, they ought also to be allowed if they should 
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present themselves at this, tbe opening of a new view oi eleetro-ohemical action; not 
being held up as obstructions to those who may be engaged in rendering that view 
more and more perfect^ but laid aside for a while, in hopes that their pej^ct and 
consistent explanation will finally appear. 

822. The doctrine of d^nite eleciro-chemical action just laid down, and, I bdieve, 
established, leads to some new views of the relations and classifications of bodies asso- 
ciated with or subject to this action. Some of these I shall proceed to consider. 

823. In the first place, compound bodies may be separated into two great classes, 
namely, those which are decomposable by the electric current, and those which are 
not. Of the latter, some are conductors, others non-conductors, of voltmc electricity 
The former do not depend for their decomposability, upon the nature of their elements 
only ; for, of the same two elements, bodies may be formed, of which one shall belong 
to one class and another to the other class ; but probably on the proportions also 
(6970* it is further remarkable, that with very few, if any, exceptions (414. 691.), 
these decomposable bodies ai*e exactly those governed by the remarkable law of con- 
duction I have before described (394.) ; for that law does not extend to the many 
compound fusible substances that are excluded from this class. 1 propose to call 
bodies of this, the decomposable class. Electrolytes (664.). 

824. Then, again, the substances into which these divide, under the infiuence of the 
electric current, form an exceedingly important general class. They are combining 
bodies ; are directly associated with the fundamental parts of the doctrine of chemical 
affinity ; and have each a definite proportion, in which they are always evolved during 
electrolytic action. I have proposed to call these bodies generally ions, or particu- 
lai*ly anions and cations, according as they appear at tbe anode or cathode (665.) ; 
and the numbers representing the proportions in which they are evolved electro- 
chemical equivalents. Thus hydrogen, oxygen, chlorine, iodine, lead, tin, are ions ; 
the three former are anions, the two metals are cations, and 1, 8, 36, 125, 104, 58, are 
their electro-chemical equivalents nearly. 

825. A summaiy of certain points already ascertained respecting electrolytes, ions, 
and electro-chemical equivalents, may be given in the following general form of pro- 
positions, without, 1 hope, including any serious error. 

826. i. A single ion, i. e. one not in combination with another, will have no ten- 
dency to pass to either of the electrodes, and will be perfectly indifferent to the pass- 
ing current, unless it be itself a compound of more elementary ions, and so subject 
to actual decomposition. Upon this fact is founded much of the proof adduct In 
favour of the new theory of electro-chemical decomposition, which I put forth in a 
former series of these Researches (518. &c.). 

827. ii. If one ion be combined in right proportions (6970 with another strongly 

* I mean by voltaic i^ectncity, merdy electricity from a most abundant source, but having very small 
intensity. 
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il^ it In its ordinary chemical rdations, L e. if ma wutm be Combing with a 
ctOum^ the® both will travel, the one to the emode, the other to the cathode^ ot the 
decfHnposing body (530. 542. 547.). 

S28. iii. If, therefore, an im pass towards cme of the electrodes, another im must 
idso be passing simultaneously to the othei* electrode, althou^^, from secondary action, 
it may not make its appearance (743.). 

829. iv. A body decomposable directly by the electric current, i. e. an electrolyte, 
must consist of two ims, and must also render them up during the act of decompo- 
dtion. 

830. V. There is but one electrolyte composed of the same two elementary iom ; at 
least such appears to be the fact (697.), dependent upon a law, that ookfsingh electro- 
chemical eqywalenis of elementary iom can go to the electrodes, and not multiples. 

831. vi. A body not decomposable when alone, as boracic acid, is not directly de- 
composable by the electric current when in combination (730.). It may act as an 
im, going wholly to the anode or cathode, but does not yield up its elements, except 
occasionally by a secondary action. Perhaps it is superfluous for me to point out that 
this proposition has no relation to such cases as that of water, which, by the presence 
of other bodies, is rendered a better conductor of electricity, and therefore is more 
freely decomposed. 

832. vii. The nature of the substance of which the electrode is formed, provided it 
be a conductor, causes no difference in the electro-decomposition, either in kind or 
degree (807. 813.) ; but it seriously influences, by secondary action (744.), the state in 
which the iom finally appear. Advantage may be taken of this principle in combining 
and collecting such iom as, if evolved in their free state, would be unmanageable ♦. 

833. viii. A substance which, being used as the electrode, can combine altogether 
with the im evolved against it, is also, I believe, an im, and combines, in such cases, 
in the quantity represented by its electro-chemical equivalent. All the experiments 
I have made agree with this view ; and it seems to me, at present, to result as a 
necessary consequence. Whether, in the secondary actions that take place, where 
the im acts, not upon the matter of the electrode, but on that which is around it in 
the liquid (744.), the same consequence follows, will require more extended investi- 
gation to determine. 

834. ix. Compound iom are not necessarily composed of electro-chemical equiva- 
lents of simple iom. For instance, sulphuric acid, boracic acid, phosphoric acid, are 
iom, but not electrolytes, i. e. not composed of electro-chemical equivalents of simple 
iom. 

* It 'wiU often happen that the electrodes used may be of such a nature as, with the fluid in which they are 
immersed, to produce an electric current, either according with or opposing that of the voltaic arrangement 
used, and in this way, or by direct chemical action, may sadly disturb the results. Still, in the midst of all 
these confoinng efliecte, the electric current, which actually passes in any direcfion through the decomposing 
body, will produce its own definite electrolytic action. 
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835. X. S^bctrcM^hemical eqiii!ir]^e]its always coiisisleiit; ; L e. the noniber 
which represents the eqnival^t of a substance A when it is i^parating from a sab- 
stance B, will also represent A when separating from a third substance C. llius, 8 is 
the electro-chemical equivalent of oxygen, whether separating from hydrogen, or tin, 
or lead ; and 103*5 is the electro-chemical equivalent of lead, whether sepasating from 
oxygen, or chlorine, or iodine. 

836. xi. Electro-chemical equivalents coincide, and are the same, with ordinary 
chemical equivalents. 

837. By means of experiment and the preceding propositions, a knowledge of 
iom and their electro-chemical equivalents may be obtained in various ways. 

838. In the first place, they may be determined directly, as has been done with hy- 
drogen, oxygen, lead, and tin, in the numerous experiment^ already quoted. 

839. In the next place, from propositions ii. and hi., may be deduced the knowledge 
of many other ions, and also their equivalents. Whefi chloride of lead was decom- 
posed, platina being used for both electrodes (395.), there could remain no more doubt 
that chlorine was passing to tho anode, although it combined with the platina there, 
than when the positive electrode, being of plumbago (794.), allowed its evolution in the 
free state ; neither could there, in either case, remain any doubt, that for every 103*5 
parts of lead evolved at the cathode, 36 parts of chlonne were evolved at the anode, for 
the remaining chloi ide of lead was unchanged. So also when in a metallic solution 
one volume of oxygen, or a secondary compound containing that proportion, appeared 
at the anode, no doubt could arise that hydrogen, equivalent to two volumes, had been 
determined to the cathode, altl^iugh, by a secondary action, it had been employed in 
reducing oxides of lead, copper, or other metals, to the metallic state. In this man- 
ner, then, we learn from the experiments already described in these Researches, that 
chlorine, iodine, bromine, fluorine, calcium, potassium, strontium, magnesium, manga- 
nese, &c., are ions, and that their electro-chemical equivalents are the same as their 
ordinary chemical equivalents, 

840. Propositions iv. and v. extend our means of gaining information. For if a body 
of known chemical composition is found to be decomposable, and the nature of the 
substance evolved as a primary or even a secondary result (743. 777 -) at one of the 
electrodes, be ascertained, the electro-chemical equivalent of that body may be de- 
duced from the known constant composition of the substance evolved. Thus, when 
fused protiodide of tin is decomposed by the voltaic current (804.), the conclusion 
may be drawn, that both the iodine and tin are ions, and that the proportions in which 
they combine in the fused compound express their electro-chemieai equivalents. 
Again, with respect to the fused iodide of potassium (805.), it is an electrolyte; and 
the chemical equivalents will also be the electro-chemical equivalents. 

841. If proposition viii. sustain extensive experimental investigation, then it will 
not only help to confirm the results obtained by the use of the other propositions, but 
will give abundant original information of its own. 

MDCCCXXXIV. Q 
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842. In many instances, the secmdary remits obtained by tbe action of the evolving 
on the substances present in the surrounding liquid or solution, will give the 

electro-chemical equivalent. Thus, in the solution of acetate of lead, and, as far as I 
have gone, in other proto-salts subjected to the reducing action of the nascent hydrogen 
at the cathode, the metal precipitated has been in the same quantity as if it had been 
a primary product, (provided no free hydrogen escaped there,) and therefore gave as 
accurately the number representing its electro-chemical equivalent. 

843. Upon this principle it is that secondary results may occasionally be used as mea- 
surers of the volta-electric current (706. 740.) ; but there are not many metallic solu- 
tions that answer this purpose well : for unless the metal is easily precipitated, hydrogen 
will be evolved at the cathode and vitiate the result. If a soluble peroxide is formed at 
the anode, or if the precipitated metal crystallize across the solution and touch the 
positive electrode, similar vitiated results are obtained. I expect to find in some vege- 
table salts, as the acetates of mercury and zinc, solutions favourable for this use. 

844. After the first experimental investigations to establish the definite chemical 
action of electricity, I have not hesitated to apply the more strict results of chemical 
analysis to correct the numbers obtained as electrolytical results. This, it is evident, 
may be done in a great number of cases, without using too much liberty towards the due 
severity of scientific research. The series of numbers representing electro-chemical equi- 
valents must, like those expressing the ordinary equivalents of chemically acting bo- 
dies, remain subject to the continual correction of experiment and sound reasoning. 

845. I give the following brief Table of ions and their electro-chemical equiva- 
lents, rather as a specimen of a first attempt than as anything that can supply the 
want which must very quickly be felt, of a full and complete tabular account of this 
class of bodies. Looking forward to such a table as of extreme utility (if well con- 
structed) in developing the intimate relation of ordinary chemical affinity to elec- 
trical actions, and identifying the two, not to the imagination merely, but to the con- 
viction of the senses and a sound judgement, I may be allowed to express a hope, 
that the endeavour will always be to make it a table of real, and not hypothetical, 
electro-chemical equivalents ; for we shall else overrun the facts, and lose all sight 
and consciousness of tbe knowledge lying directly in our path. 

846. The equivalent numbers do not profess to be exact, and are taken almost 
entirely from the chemical results of other philosophers in whom I could repose 
more confidence, as to these points, than in myself. 

847. Table of Ions. 

Anions. 

Oxygen 8 Cyanogen 26 Phosphoric acid 

Chlorine 35*5 Sulphuric acid , , . . 40 Carbonic acid 

Iodine 126 Selenic acid 64 Boracic acid . . 

Brtnnme 78‘3 Nitric acid 54 Acetic acid. . 

Fluorine 18'7 Chloric acid 75*5 Tartaric acid . . 


35*7 Citric acid 58 

.... 22 Oxalic acid 36 

.... 24 Sulphur (?) 16 


51 Selenium(?) ...... 

66 Sulpho-cyanogen . . 




AmONS, CATIONS, 

AKB ELECTEO-eSEMfCAL EQUIVALENTS. 

lU 



Cations, 




Hydrogen . 

1 Tin 


200 


. ... 51*8 

Potassium . 




Lime. 

.... 28-5 

Sodium . . . 



98*6? 


20-7 

Lithium . . . 



.... (?) 

Alumina . . , . , 

.... (?) 

Barium . . . 






Strontium . 



17 

Quinia ....... 

....171*6 

Calcium . . . 



47'2 

Cinchona 

,...160 

Magnesium. 

12-7 Nickel ... 

29*5 Soda 

31*3 

Morphia 

,. ..290 

Manganese . 



18 

Vegeto-aikaiies 

generally. 

Zinc 



76-7 




848. This Table might be further arranged into groups of such substances as either 
act with, or replace, each other. Thus, for instance, acids and bases act in relation 
to each other ; but they do not act in association with ox^^gen, hydrogen, or ele- 
mentary substances. There is indeed little or no doubt that, when the electrical 
relations of the particles of matter come to be closely examined, this division must be 
made. The simple substances, with cyanogen, sulpho-cyanogen, and one or two 
other compound bodies, will probably form the first group ; and the acids and bases, 
with such analogous compounds as may prove to be ims, the second group. Whe- 
ther these will include all ions, or whether a third class of more complicated results 
will be required, must be decided by future experiments. 

849. It is probable that all our present elementary bodies are ions, but that is not 
as yet certain. There are some, such as carbon, phosphorus, nitrogen, silicon, boron, 
alumium, the right of which to the title of ion it is desirable to decide as soon as 
possible. There are also many compound bodies, and amongst them alumina and 
silica, which it is desirable to class immediately by unexceptionable experiments. 
It is also possible, that all combinable bodies, compound as well as simple, may enter 
into the class of ions *, but at present it does not seem to me probable. Still the expe- 
rimental evidence I have is so small in proportion to what must gradually accumulate 
around, and bear upon, this point, that I am afraid to give a strong opinion upon it. 

850. I think I cannot deceive myself in considering the doctrine of definite electro- 
chemical action as of the utmost importance. It touches by its facts more directly 
and closely than any former fact, or set of facts, have done, upon the beautiful idea, 
that ordinary chemical affinity is a mere consequence of the electrical attractions of 
the particles of different kinds of matter ; and it will probably lead us to the means by 
which we may enlighten that which is at present so obscure, and either fully demon- 
strate the truth of the idea, or develope that which ought to replace it. 

851. A very valuable use of electro-chemical equivalents will be to decide, in cases 
of doubt, what is the true chemical equivalent, or definite proportional, or atomic 
number of a body ; for I have such conviction that the power which governs electro- 
decomposition and ordinary chemical attractions is the same ; and such confidence in 
the overruling influence of those natural laws which render the former definite, as to 

q2 
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feel DO l^itatioa in believing that tbe latter most submit to them dteo. Such bdng 
ca^ I can have no doubt that, assuming hydw^n as 1, and dismissing small 
fractions for the simplicity of expression, the equivalent number or atomic weight of 
oxygen is 8, of chlorine 36, of bromine 7b*4, of lead 103*5^ of tin 59, &c., notwith- 
standing that a very high authority doubles several of these numbers. 

^ 13. On the absolute quantity of Electricity associated with the particles or atoms of 

Matter, 

852. The theory of definite electrolytical or electro-chemical action appears to me 
to touch immediately upon the absolute quantity of electricity or electric power be- 
longing to different bodies. It is impossible, perhaps, to speak on this point without 
committing oneself beyond what present facts will sustain ; and yet it is equally im- 
possible, and perhaps would be impolitic, not to reason upon the subject. Although we 
know nothing of what an atom is, yet we cannot resist forming some idea of a small 
particle, which represents it to the mind ; and though we are in equal, if not greater, 
ignorance of electricity, so as to be unable to say whether it is a particular matter or 
matters, or mere motion of ordinary matter, or some third kind of power or agent, yet 
there is an immensity of facts which justify us in believing that the atoms of matter 
are in some way endowed or associated with electrical powers, to which they owe their 
most striking qualities, and amongst them their mutual chemical affinity. As soon 
as we perceive, through the teaching of Dalton, that chemical powers ai’e, however 
varied the circumstances in which they are exerted, definite for each body, we learn 
to estimate the relative degree of force which resides in such bodies : and when upon 
that knowledge comes the fact, that the electricity, which we appear to be capa- 
ble of loosening from its habitation for a while, and convering from place to place, 
whilst it retains its chemical force, can be measured out, and, being so measured, is 
found to be as d^nite in its action as any of those portions which, remaining associated 
with the particles of matter, give them their chemical relation ; we seem to have found 
the link which connects the proportion of that we have evolved to the proportion of 
that belonging to the particles in their natural state. 

853. Now it is wonderful to observe how small a quantity of a compound body is 
decomposed by a certain portion of electricity. Let us, for instance, consider this and 
a few other points in relation to water. One grain of water acidulated to facilitate 
conduction, will require an electric current to be continued for three minutes and three 
quarters of time to effect its decomposition, which current must be powerful enough 
to retain a platina wire of an inch in thickness*, red hot, in the air during the 
whole time ; and if interrupted anywhere by charcoal points, will produce a very 

* I hare not stated the length of wire used, because I find by experiment, as would be expected in theory, 
that it is indifferent. The same quantity of electricity which, passed in a given time, can heat an inch of platina 
wire of a certain diameter red hot, can also heat a hundred, a thousand, or any length of the same wire to the 
same d^ree, provided the cooling circumstances are the same for every part in both cases. This I have proved 
by the volta-electrometer. I found that whether half an inch or eight inches were retained at one constant 
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brilliant and constant star of light. If attention be paid to the u^tantaneons 
discharge of electricity of tension, as illnstrated in the beautiful experiments of 
Mr. Wheatstone mid to what I have said elsewhere on the relation of common 
and voltaic electricity (371. 373.), it will not be too much to say, that this necessary 
quantity of electricity is equal to a very powerful flash of lightning. Yet we have it 
under perfect command ; can evolve, direct, and employ it at pleasure ; and when it 
has performed its fall work of electrolyzation, it has only separated the elements of a 
single grain of water. 

854. On the other hand, the relation between the conduction of the electricity and 
the decomposition of the water is so close, that one cannot take place without the 
other. If the water is altered only in that small degree which consists in its having 
the solid instead of the fluid state, the conduction is stopped, and the decomposition 
is stopped with it. Whether the conduction be considered as depending upon the de- 
composition, or not (413. 703.), still the relation of the two functions is equally inti- 
mate and inseparable. 

855. Considering this close and twofold relation, namely, that without decompo- 
sition transmission of electricity does not occur ; and, that for a given definite quantity 
of electricity passed, an equally definite and constant quantity of water or other matter 
is decomposed ; considering also that the agent, which is electricity, is simply employed 
in overcoming electrical powers in the body subjected to its action ; it seems a pro- 
bable, and almost a natural consequence, that the quantity which passes is the eqawa^ 
lent of, and therefore equal to, that of the particles separated ; i. e. that if the electrical 
power which holds the elements of a grain of water in combination, or which makes a 
grain of oxygen and hydrogen in the right proportions unite into water when they are 
made to combine, could be thrown into the condition of a current^ it would exactly 
equal the current required for the separation of that grain of water into its elements 
again. 

856. This view of the subject gives an almost overwhelming idea of the extmor- 
dinary quantity or degree of electric power which naturally belongs to the particles 
of matter ; but it is not inconsistent in the slightest degree with the facts which can 
be brought to bear on this point. To illustrate this I must say a few words on the 
voltaic pile-f~. 

temperature of dull redness, equal quantities of water were decomposed in equal times in both cases. When 
the half-inch was used, only the centre portion of wire waa ignited. A fine wire may even be used as a rough 
but ready regulator of a voltaic current ; for if it be made part of the circuit, and the larger wires communi- 
cating with it be shifted nearer to or further apart, so as to keep the portion of wire in the circuit sensibly at 
the same temperature, the current passing through it will be nearly uniform. 

* Literary Gazette, 1833, March 1 and 8. Philosophical Magazine, 1833, p. 204. L^Institute, 1833, p. 261. 

t By the term voltaic pile, I mean such apparatus or arrangement of metals as up to this time have been 
called so, and which contain water, bnne, acids, or other aqueous solutions or decomposable substances (476.), 
between their plates. Other kinds of electric apparatus may be hereafter invented, and I hope to construct 
some not belon^ng to the class of instruments discovered by Volta. 
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857. Intending hereafter to apply the results given in this and the preceding series 
of Researches to a close investigation of the source of electricity in the voltaic in- 
strument, I have refrained from forming any decided opinion on the subject ; and 
without at all meaning to dismiss metallic contact, or the contact of dissimilar sub- 
stances, being conductors, but not metallic, as if they had nothing to do with the 
origin of the current, I still am fully of opinion with Davy, that it is at least con- 
tinued by chemical action, and that the supply constituting the current is almost en- 
tirely from that source. 

858. Those bodies which, being interposed between the metals of the voltaic pile, 
render it active, are all of them, electrolytes (476.) ; and it cannot but press upon the 
attention of every one engaged in considering this subject, that in those bodies (so 
essential to the pile) decomposition and the transmission of a current are so intimately 
connected, that one cannot happen without the other. This I have shown abundantly 
in water, and numerous other cases (402. 476.). If, then, a voltaic trough have its 
extremities connected by a decomposing body, as water, we shall have a continuous 
current through the apparatus ; and whilst it remains in this state may look at the 
part where the acid is acting upon the plates, and that where the current is acting 
upon the water, d& the reciprocals of each other. In both parts we have the two 
conditions inseparahle in such bodies as these, namely, the passing of a current, and 
decomposition ; and this is as true of the cells in the battery as of the water cell ; for 
no voltaic battery has as yet been constructed in which the chemical action is only 
that of combination : decomposition is always included, and is, I believe, an essential 
chemical part. 

859. But the difference in the two parts of the connected battery, that is, the de- 
composing or experimental cell, and the acting cells, is simply this. In the former 
we urge the current through, but it, apparently cf necessity, is accompanied by 
decomposition : in the latter we cause decompositions by ordinary chemical actions, 
(which are, however, themselves electrical,) and, as a consequence, have the electrical 
current; and as the decomposition dependent upon the current is definite in the 
former case, so is the current associated with the decomposition also definite in the 
latter (862. &c.). 

860. Let us apply this in support of what I have surmised respecting the enormous 
electric power of each particle or atom of matter (856.). I showed in a former series 
of these Researches on the relation by measure of common and voltaic electricity, 
that two wires, one of platina and one of zinc, each one eighteenth of an inch in dia- 
meter, placed five sixteenths of an inch apart, and immersed to the depth of five 
eighths of an inch in acid, consisting of one drop of oil of vitriol and four ounces of 
distilled water at a temperature of about 60° Fahr., and connected at the other ex- 
tremities by a copper wire eighteen feet long, and one eighteenth of an inch in thick- 
ness, yielded as much electricity in little more than three seconds of time as a Leyden 
battery charged by thirty turns of a very large and powerful plate electric machine 
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in full action (371.)* This quantity, though sufficient if passed at once through the 
heiid of a rat or a cat to hare killed it, as by a flash of lightning, was evolved by 
the mutual action of so small a portion of the zinc wire and water in contact with it, 
that the loss of weight sustained by either would be inappreciable by our most deli- 
cate instruments ; and as to the water which could be decomposed by that current, it 
must have been insensible in quantity, for no trace of hydrogen appeared upon the 
surface of the platina during those three seconds. 

861. What an enormous quantity of electricity, therefore, is required for the decom- 
position of a single grain of water ! We have already seen that it must be in quantity 
sufficient to sustain a platina wire -rw of an inch in thickness, icd hot, in contact with 
the air for three, minutes and three quarters (853.), a quantity which is almost infi- 
nitely greater than that which could be evolved by the little standard voltaic arrange- 
ment to which I have just referred (860. 371.)* I endeavoured to make a com- 
parison by the loss of weight of such a wire in a given time in such an acid, according 
to a principle and experiment to be almost immediately described (862.) ; but the 
proportion is so high, that I am almost afraid to mention it. It would appear that 
800,000 such charges of the Leyden battery as I have referred to above, would be 
necessary to supply electricity sufficient to decompose a single grnin of water; or, if I 
am right, to equal the quantity of electricity which is naturally associated with the 
elements of that grain of water, endowing them with their mutual chemical affinity. 

862. In further proof of this high electric condition of the particles of matter, and 
the identity as to quantity, of that belonging to them with that necessary for their 
separation, I will describe an experiment of great simplicity but extreme beauty, 
when viewed in relation to the evolution of an electric current and its decomposing 
powers. 

863. A dilute sulphuric acid, made by adding about one part by measure of oil of 
vitriol to thirty parts of water, will act energetically upon a piece of plate zinc in its 
ordinary and simple state ; but, as Mr. Sturgeon has shown*, not at all, or scarcely so, 
if the surface of the metal has in the first instance been amalgamated ; yet the amal- 
gamated zinc will act powerfully with platina as an electromotor, hydrogen being 
evolved on the surface of the latter metal, as the zinc is oxidized and dissolved. The 
amalgamation is best effected by sprinkling a few drops of mercury upon the surface 
of the zinc, the latter being moistened with the dilute acid, and rubbing with the 
fingers so as to extend the liquid metal over the whole of the surface. Any mercury 
in excess forming liquid drops upon the zinc, should be wiped off-}-. 

864. Two plates of zinc thus amalgamated were dried and accurately weighed ; one, 
which we will call A, weighed 163*1 grains ; the other, to be called B, weighed 348*3 

* Recent Experimental Researches, &c., 1830, p. 74, &c. 

+ The experiment may be made with pure zinc, which, as chemists well know, is but slightly acted upon by 
dilute sulphuric acid in comparison with ordinary zinc, which during the action is subject to an infinity of 
voltaic actions. See Dz la Rivz on this subject, Bibiioth^ue Uniyerselle, 1830, p. 391. 
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giBiiis* Tb^ w€r6 about fivo inches long'> and 0*4 of an inch wide* An earthenware 
^^unatic trough was filled with dilute sulphuric add, of the strength just describe 
(863.), and a gas jar, also filled with the acid, inverted in it*. A plate of platina of 
nearly the ^me length, but about three times as wide as the zinc plates, was put up 
into this jar. The zinc plate A was dso introduced into the jar, and brought in con- 
tact with the platina, and at the same moment the plate B was put into the acid of 
the trough, but out of contact with other metallic matter. 

865. Strong action immediately occurred in the jar upon the contact of the zinc 
and platina plates. Hydrogen gas rose from the platina, and was collected in the 
jar, but no hydrogen or other gas rose from either zinc plate. In about ten or twelve 
minutes, sufficient hydrogen having been collected, the experiment was stopped ; 
during its progress a few small bubbles had appeared upon plate B, but none upon 
plate A. The plates were washed in distilled water, dried, and reweigbed. Plate B 
weighed 148*3 grains, as before, having lost nothing by the direct chemical action of 
the acid. Plate A weighed 154*65 grains, 8*45 grains of it having been oxidized 
and dissolved during the experiment. 

866. The hydrogen gas was next transferred to a water-trough and measured ; it 
amounted to 12*5 cubic inches, the temperature being 52°, and the barometer 29*2 
inches. This quantity, corrected for temperature, pressure, and moisture, becomes 
12*15453 cubic inches of dry hydrogen at mean temperature and pressure ; which, in- 
creased by one half for the oxygen that must have gone to the amdsy i. e. to the zinc, 
gives 18*232 cubic inches as the quantity of oxygen and hydrogen evolved from the 
water decomposed by the electric current. According to the estimate of the w*eight 
of the mixed gas before adopted (791.), this volume is equal to 2*3535544 grains, 
which therefore is the weight of water decomposed ; and this quantity is to 8*45, the 
quantity of zinc oxidized, as 9 is to 32*3 1 . Now taking 9 as the equivalent number 
of water, the number 32*5 is given as the equivalent number of zinc ; a coincidence 
sufficiently near to show, what indeed could not but happen, that for an equivalent 
of zinc oxidized an equivalent of water must be decomposed^. 

867* But let us observe how the water is decomposed. It is electrolyzed, i. e. is 
decomposed voltaically, and not in the ordinary manner (as to appeai*ance) of chemical 
decompositions ; for the oxygen appears at the anode and the hydrogen at the cathode 
of the decomposing body, and these were in many parts of the experiment above an 
inch asunder. Again, the ordinary chemical affinity was not enough under the cir- 
cumstances to effect the decomposition of the water, as was abundantly proved by 
the inaction on plate B ; the voltaic current was essentia}. And to prevent any idea 
that the chemical affinity was almost sufficient to decompose the water, and that a 
smaller current of electricity might, under the circumstances, cause the hydrogen to 

* The acid vras left during a night with a small piece of unamalgamated zinc in it, for the purpose of evolving 
such air as nught be inclined to separate, and bringiag the whole into a constant state. 

t The experiment was repeated several rimes with the same results. 
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pass to tY^ aUkode, I need only refer to the results which I have given (SO 7 . 813.) to 
show that the chemical action at the electrodes has not the slightest influence over 
the quantities of water or other substances decomposed between them^ but that they 
are entirely dependent upon the quantity of electricity which passes. 

868. What, then, follows as a necessary consequence of the whole experiment? Why, 
this: that the chemical action upon 32’31 parts, or one equivalent of zinc, in this 
simple voltaic circle, was able to evolve such quantity of electricity in the form of a 
current as, passing through water, should decompose 9 parts, or one equivalent of 
that substance : and, considering the definite relations of electricity as developed in 
the preceding parts of the present paper, the results prove that the quantity of- elec- 
tricity which, being naturally associated with the particles of matter, gives them their 
combining power, is able, when thrown into a current, to separate those particles 
from their state of combination ; or, in other words, that the electricity which de^ 
composes^ and that which is evolved hy the decomposition of^ a certain quantity of 
matter^ are alike. 

869. The harmony which this theory of the definite evolution and the equivalent 
definite action of electricity introduces into the associated theories of definite propor- 
tions and electro-chemical affinity, is very great. According to it, the equivalent 
weights of bodies are simply those quantities of them which contain equal quantities 
of electricity, or have naturally equal electric powers ; it being the electricity which 
determines the equivalent number, because it determines the combining force. Or, 
if we adopt the atomic theory or phraseology, then the atoms of bodies which 
are equivalents to each other in their ordinary chemical action, have equal quan- 
tities of electricity naturally associated with them. But I must confess I am jealous 
of the term atom ; for though it is very easy to talk of atoms, it is very difficult 
to form a clear idea of their nature, especially when compound bodies are under 
consideration. 

870. I cannot refrain from recalling here the beautiful idea put forth, I believe, by 
Berzelius (703.) in his development of his views of the electro-chemical theory of 
affinity, that the heat and light evolved during cases of powerful combination are the 
consequence of the electric discharge which is at the moment taking place. The idea 
is in perfect accordance with the view' I have taken of the quantity of electricity asso- 
ciated with the particles of matter. . 

871. In this exposition of the law of the definite action of electricity, and its cor- 
responding definite proportion in the particles of bodies, 1 do not pretend to have 
brought, as yet, every case of chemical or electro-chemical action under its dominion. 
There are numerous considerations of a theoretical nature, especially respecting the 
compound particles of matter and the resulting electrical forces which they ought 
to possess, which I hope will graduzdly receive their development ; and there are 
numerous experimental cases, as, for instance, those of compounds formed by weak 
affinities, the simultaneous decomposition of water and salts, &c., which still require 
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iDTestigation. Biit whatever the results on these and numerous other points may 
be, I do not believe diat the faets which I have advanced^ or even the general laws 
deduced from them, will suffer any serious change ; and they are of sufficient impor- 
tance to justify their publication, even though much may remain imperfect or undone. 
Indeed, it is the great beauty of our science, chemistby, that advancement in it, 
whether in a degree great or small, instead of exhausting the subjects of research, 
opais the doors to further and more abundant knowledge, overflowing with beauty 
and utility to those who will be at the easy personal pains of undertaking its experi- 
mental investigation. 

872. The definite production of electricity (868.) in association with its definite 
action proves, I think, that the current of electricity in the voltaic pile is sustained 
by chemical decomposition, or rather by chemical action, and not by contact only. 
But here, as elsewhere (857.), I beg to reserve my opinion as to the real action of 
contact, not having yet been able to make up my mind as to its being either an ex- 
citing cause of the current, or merely necessary to allow of the conduction of electri- 
city, otheiwise generated, from one metal to the other. 

873. But admitting that chemical action is the source of electricity, what an infi- 
nitely small fraction of that which is active do we obtain and employ in our voltaic 
batteries ! Zinc and platina wires, one eighteenth of an inch in diameter and about 
half an inch long, dipped into dilute sulphuric acid, so weak that it is not sensibly 
sour to the tongue, or scarcely to our most delicate test papers, will evolve more elec- 
tricity in one twentieth of a minute (860.) than any man would willingly allow to pass 
through his body at once. The chemical action of a grain of water upon four grains 
of zinc can evolve electricity equal in quantity to that of a powerful thunder-storm 
(868. 861.). Nor is it merely true that the quantity is active ; it can be directed and 
made to perfonn its full equivalent duty (867. &c.). Is there not, then, great reason 
to hope and believe that, by a closer experimental investigation of the principles which 
govern the development and action of this subtile agent, we shall be able to increase 
the power of our batteries, or invent new instruments which shall a thousandfold 
surpass in energy those which we at present possess ? 

874. Here for a while I must leave the consideration of the d^nite chemical action 
of electriciitf. But before I dismiss this series of experimental Researches, I would call 
to mind that, in a former series, I showed the current of electricity was also d^nite 
in its magnetic action (366. 367. 376. 377.) ; and, though this result was not pursued 
to any extent, I have no doubt that the success which has attended the development 
of the chemical effects is not more than would accompany an investigation of the 
magnetic phenomena. 


Ro^al Institutimi, 
December 31^f, 1833. 
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M. POISSON having lately published a very important memoir on the Theory 
of the Moon, I am induced again to lay before tlie Society some remarks on this 
subject. 

In this memoir M. Poisson expresses the three coordinates of the moon, namely, 
her true longitude, her distance, and her true latitude, in terms of the time. The 
reasons which he adduces for so doing are the same which led me also to deviate 
from the course which had always been pursued by mathematicians up to the time I 
commenced the investigation, and which consisted in employing the equations in 
which the true longitude is the independent variable. 

Instead, however, of integrating the equations of motion by the method of inde- 
terminate coefficients, as I have proposed, M. Poisson recommends the adoption of 
the method of the variation of the elliptic constants. Having reflected much upon 
this question before I entered upon the investigation, I will venture now to state the 
reasons which determined me not to employ the latter method. 

It seems, in the first place, desirable to introduce uniformity in the methods em- 
ployed in the theories of the perturbations of the moon, and of the planets, as far 
as this can be done without the sacrifice of any facility in the solution of the pro- 
blem. It is not probable, however, that the tables of the planets will be deduced 
from the variations of their elements. In fact, as I have shown in a former paper, 
although the results obtained by either method are identical (as is also obvious d 
priori), it is only by numerous reductions that those deduced from the one method 
are convertible into those deduced from the other. Moreover, in order to obtain, 
through the variations of the elliptic elements, the inequalities of any given order in 
the coordinates, the development of the disturbing function must be carried one step 
further ; so that, for example, in the theory of the moon, to obtain all the inequalities 
depending upon the fourth power of the moon’s eccentricity, it would be necessary 
to obtain the terms depending upon the fifth power of the same eccentricity in the 
development of the disturbing function. 

In the theory of the moon it is necessary to develop many terms in the disturbing 
function depending on the square of the disturbing mass, and even some depending 
on the cube; or, in other words, it is, as is well known, insufficient to substitute, in 
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the distuiiHag itectionj the elliptic Tallies of the moon’s coordinates. The variation 
of the disturbing function R may be obtained, according to my method, by substi- 
tuting in the disturbing function the values of the moon's coordinates obtained by a 
i^ond approximation, or, as in the method of M. Poisson, by substituting in the 
disturbing function the variations of the elliptic elements due to the disturbing force. 

In the former case. 


v« dR^r , U Xl> y . I U y 


dR, 


dRy 


In the latter. 


dR^ dR^ , <li2y , dJRw , , d^y^ 

*-R= 37*®+ d7^®+d7*®+d7** + d^*y+d7®'’ + 'd?*t 


5 being equal to y« d t. , 


In the former case it is necessary to multiply 3 series by 3 series, taken two and 
two ; in the latter it is necessary to multiply 7 series by 7 series : and the labour re- 
quired in the one is to that required in the other about in the same proportion of 3 

to 7* The developments of &c., which have to be separately obtained, 

require also the same labour. 

It is important in a renewed investigation of the lunar theory, considered with a 
view of improving the lunar tables, to obtain by some independent method the ex- 
pressions for the coordinates given finally in terms of the mean longitude by MM, 
Damoissau and Plana ; for when we consider the enormous number of terms which 
are necessary to be taken into account, and how difficult it is altogether to avoid error 
in numerical calculations, it is hardly to be expected that their results can be entirely 
free from error. If, however, the method of the variation of constants be adopted, 
after the variations of the elements have been obtained, it will require no small labour 
to eflfect the necessary substitutions in the elliptic expressions for the coordinates, so 
as finally to obtain the desired comparison. The quantity of labour necessary in 
order to bring to conclusion any solution of the problem is a very important consi- 
deration, as every additional work, whether in algebra or numbers, brings with it 
increased danger of mistakes, notwithstanding every care. 

The preceding remarks, however, apply particularly to the determination of those 
inequalities which are not lowered by integration, that is, to almost all those which 
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ori^nate from the terms in R multiplied by ; but with respect to others, particu- 
larly those selected by M. Poisson, the method which he employs is very preferable. 

Laplace, in the M^canique Celeste, voL iii. p. 171, alludes to an equation of long 
period of which the argument is twice the longitude of the moon’s node, plus the lon- 
gitude of her perigee, minus three times the longitude of the sun’s perigee. 

M. Poisson has shown that the coefficient of the corresponding argument in the 
development of the disturbing function equals zero. I shall now show that this im- 
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portamt result may also be arrived at very amply by meams of the method of deve- 
loping By I gave formerly*. 

Employing the same notation^ 

= — 4 -— — 4 - — — 

dy dyrdy"^dA'dy' dirdy 

B = w^l — -i — {1 + 3 cos (2X' — 2 \) — 2,*} 

- 8^ {3 (1 - 4 «2) cos (X' - \) + 5 cos (3 X' — 3 X,)}. 

It is evident, by mere inspection of the value of R, that the term in question, of 
which the argument is 3 r — ?+ 3 — 2 ly, can only arise from the development of 

~f^cos(3A'-3X,), 

5 

so that we may consider iJ = — ^ cos (3 X' — 3 X) in the present investigation, and 

dit ^ 
dt — ®- 

The argument-J- 3r — g + 3g, -- 2 j 7 , can only be made up, therefore, of the argu- 
ments 3 r — I + 3 and 2 and 3 v + 3 and g + 2 by subtraction, if we limit 
ourselves to that part of the coefficient which is multiplied by e ef y*. 

It is therefore necessary to determine the coefficients of R corresponding to the ar- 
guments 3 r -f 3 g^ and 3 r — g + 3 g^. 

By the expression 

d R dJB d r^ d^ 

de^ d d d d e* 

it is evident that the coefficient of cos 3 r -|- 3 g, depends only upon the coefficients of 
cos 3 r, cos 3 r + g^, and cos 3 r -f- 2 g^. On reference to the development of /J it 
will be found, that considering only these terms, 

^ ^ ® *■ + T ®/ ’■ + i) - ^ ® *■ + 2 5,) } . 

[U6] [120] [128] 

and since 

d« d/J .d« AR 

dr d ct* and ^ ^ 

T being used for n f t. 

- cosS,- 4«,cos2f,- ^e,*cos3S^ 

^ = 2 sin ?, + 4 sin 2 f, + sin 3 5,, 
neglecting terms which are not required. 

* Flul<»ophical TransactioiiB, 1832, p. 606. 

t I use die letters r, g, g,, and where formerly I used t, *, r, and y. 

} Phdosophical Transactions, 1831, p. 266. 
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3 X numerical coefficient of cos (3 r + 3 0 

= — 4x—|“X— — 

+ 3X-|-X^X-|-+3x|-x|x-|- + 3X-#4X2X-4- 

— 340 + 240 — 20 + 390 — 300 4* 30 _ 

— 128 ““ 

The first term of the coefficient, therefore, of cos (3 r + 3 in the development of 
the disturbing function equals zero. 

It is evident by the expression 

di2 rdiZ d r dR d_x 

de drrde'dxde’ 

that the coefficient of cos (3 r — | + 3 SJ depends solely upon the coefficient of 
cos (3 r + 3 y ; and as this equals zero, the other must also equal zero ; and as the 
coefficient of cos (3 r — | + 3 - 2 ??) depends solely upon these two coefficients, it 

must also equal zero, which was the point to be ascertained. 

M. Poisson has shown in the memoir before referred to, that the first term in the 
corresponding inequality of longitude depends only upon this coefficient in the deve- 
lopment of R ; the inequality is therefore insensible. 

It follows equally that the coefficients of all arguments which result from any com- 
bination of 3 r + 2 with any multiples of g and 2 f} are also equal to zero. 

Note. — ^The expressions for and ^ I gave*, should be as follows : 

4^ = — + I- (1 - 4 ^2) cos 2 — y e cos (g — 2 j?) + 7 e cos (g + 2 ;?) 

[62] [65] [66] 

3 13 

+ -g- 7 e* cos (2 S — 2 ij) g- 7 c* cos (2 5 + 2 

[77] [78] 

= — -I- (1 — 4 e*) sin 2 ? + 7 e sin (5 — 2 >1) — 7 e sin (? + 2 )j) 

[62] [65] [66] 

+ e® sin (2 1 — 2 »;) — ^ 7 e® sin (2 1 + 2 ij). 

C773 [78] 

The coefficient of the first term (argument 146) in the expression for should be 

408 . ^ . ,204 

^instead of -jgy. 


* Philosophical Transactions, 1832, p. 606. 


t Ibid. p. 6. 
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When i commenced the investigations relating to the theory of the moon*which 
I have had the honour to communicate to the Society, I proposed to show how, by a 
different but more direct method, the numerical results given by M. Damoiseau might 
be obtained. The approximations were in fact carried much further by M. Damoiseau 
than had been done before, and the details which accompany M. Damoiseau’s work 
evince at once the immense labour of the undertaking, and inspire confidence in the 
accuracy of the results offered. But the state of the question is now changed by the 
appearance of M. Plana’s admirable work, entitled Th^orie du Mouvement de la 
Lune,” in which, although M. Plana employs the same differential equations as those 
used by M. Damoiseau, and obtains in the same manner finally the expressions for 
the coordinates of the moon, in terms of the mean longitude by the reversion of 
series, yet M. Plana’s expressions have a very different analytical character and im- 
portance, from the circumstance that the author develops all the quantities intro- 
duced by integration, according to powers of the quantity called m, which expresses 
the ratio of the sun’s mean motion to that of the moon. In this form of the expression 
the coefficients of the different powers of m, of the eccentricity, &c., are determinate, 
as are, for example, the numerical coefficients in the expression for the sine in terms 
of the arc, and other similar series. An inestimable advantage results from this pro- 
cedure, which more than compensates for the great increase of labour it occasions, 
by diminishing the danger of neglecting any terms of the same order as those taken 
into account, and by affording the means of verifying many terms long before final 
and complete results shall have been obtained independently by myself or any other 
person. By treating the differential equations in which the time is the independent 
variable, as I have proposed, similar results to those of M. Plana may te obtained 
directly ; but the calculations which are required in either method are so prodigiously 
irksome and laborious, that until identical expressions have actually been obtained 
independently, to the extent of every sensible term, the theory of the moon cannot, I 
think, be considered complete. It might, indeed, be supposed that already, through 
the labours of mathematicians, from Clairaut to the present time, the numerical 
values of the coefficients of the different inequalities were ascertained with sufficient 
accuracy for practical purposes, and that any further researches connected with the 
subject would be more likely to gratify curiosity than to lead to any useful result. 
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Astronomical ol^ervations are now made with so great precision^ that the numerical 
values of the coefficients are wanted to at least the tenth of a second of space : very few, 
however, of the coefficients of MM. Damoiseau and Plana agree so nearly, and some 
differ much more, as may be seen in the following comparison of the numerical values 
of the coefficients of some of the arguments in the expression for the true longitude 
of the moon in terms of her mean longitude, being indeed those which differ the most. 



Ai^ument. 

Daxoisvau. 

Plaka. 

1 

2r 

+ 

2370-00 

+ 

2370*320 1 

2 

g 

+ 22639-70 

+ 22641*626 

3 

2r — ^ 

+ 

4589-61 

+ 

4585*648 

4 

2r + g 

+ 

192*22 

+ 

192*146 

5 


— 

673-70 

— 

668*644 

6 

2r-f, 

+ 

165*56 

+ 

165*850 

7 


— 

24*82 

— 

23*61 1 

8 

2£ 

+ 

768*72 

+ 

769-477 

9 

2t-2^ 

+ 

211*57 

+ 

212*363 

10 

27 + 2^ 

+ 

14*74 

+ 

14*119 

11 


— 

109*27 

— 

111*099 

12 


+ 

207-09 

+ 

209*742 

22 


+ 

1*27 

+ 

3*309 

24 


+ 

8-99 

+ 

7-762 

27 

2r-2g + 0, i 

+ 

2*55 

— 

1-395 

64 

2r + 2ij 

— 

5*75 

— 

3-376 

65 


+ 

39*51 

+ 

37-191 

110 


+ 

2*05 

+ 

-466 

136 

4r-2g 

+ 

31*19 

+ 

34*518 


4r~2g-g, 1 

+ 

3*05 

+ 

1*197 


When the coefficients of the inequalities have been determined analytically, it 
remains to determine with corresponding precision the numerical values of the arbi- 
trary quantities m, e, and y. The quantity m is already accurately known, but the 
quantities e and y must be obtained from the coefficients of sin | in the expression for 
the longitude, and of sin n in the expression for the latitude, by the reversion of series ; 
and it seems to me that the manner in which these arbitrary quantities are to be 
determined must be carefully and rigorously defined. 

T propose to obtain the expression for the radius vector by means of the equation. 


d*. r* ft 

2 d r 


+ -- + 2y’d K + 


di2 
^ dr 


= 0 . 


In order to integrate this equation, I suppose 


a 

r 


= 1 + ^0 + 2 r 



> 


cos 5 + &c. 


If r be used to denote the terms in r which are found in the elliptic expression, so 
that 

y = 1 + « (l — cos I -f c2 cos 2 i 4- ~ c® cos 3 g + -j e* cos 4 5 + &c.. 


a fl V 1 

— = — 4- ao — 
r r ' r 


and 
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^ ^ d*.r*8l 3 d«.,-( 8 ±)* 4 d*.r»( 8 i)* 

2d<* dF~ ^ sTi® a? 

— -7 + -^ + ay'd i? + r ^ = 0. 

Ijest tn be that part of the coefficient of the nth argument in the development of the 
quantity 

which corresponds to the argument of which n is the index, and let be the-coeffi- 
dent corresponding to the argument of which n is the index in the development of i?, 
the corresponding coefficient in the development of that part of ^ d 12 which is 
multiplied by m, and only arises in the second approximation, with its sign changed, 
then the quantities are given by equations similar to the following, 

ri|{l + 3 e*(l+-J)]- {2-2WP- l} = (2-2m)*ri 

~ ^ { {a-sw (8 — am) }■ 

Passing over terms g^ven by M. Pjlana and arising from the first approximation 
with which I agree, I come to r22. 

r2j|{2-2m + 3 c} 2 -l|=: (2 -2»i + 3 c)*riB 
-"{ (a-Vm + 3c) +^}”»^^ 

1^22= Y ^10 no = *2 m2 ri = m2 *1222=-.^ 

25.3.7 , o 25 _ , , 2.2.25 , 2125 , 

^22 — 24.2.2^ 24.1(5^ 24.32 ^ ““ 384 ^ 

M. Plana has — 


r^[{2-m + 2c}^- ij = (2 - « + 2 c)2r25 - 2|^-i^^ + 


1^25 — 2 ^13 
16.3.33 


33 2 

^ 3 = “ 


-Rgs — • 


15.2.32 


, 2.2.3 , 7 , 


M. Plana has ^ 


{{ 2 -m- 3 cP- l} ={ 2 -««- 3 c}*r«- 2 |^-i^^+ 


* Wherever I have found a disagreement with the r^ult of M. Plana, as this mi^t arise from mi error in 
my development of R, I have verified the terms empkyed. 
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100 

3 1 « *** « 7 

^46 — Y ^27 — 8 ^ *“ 64 

2.2.8 . m ,2.2.7 105 »ir i. 

»’4s = -37Ia »‘ + iTl6:a + '04 *"= 64 « M. Pi^a haa-gj »» 

r«{{c + 3i«}*-l} =(c + 3m)*r53-2 + 1 } »»* 

3 53 » D 53 

^53 — ”2 ^35 ^35 — — 18 32 

3.53 2.2.53 127 „ u 

'• 53 =- 0 nB’”-“ 02 '®*=- 64 '” M. Plana has- 32 w 

r«{(c-3m)*-l} = (c-3j»)2r56-2 l}»i»i?56 

_ _ 3 » _ 52 

^56 — 2 ^35 -“56 — 32 

'•5« = ^'” + %7# = S'” M.PLANAhasg«» 

The development of R which I gave*, results from the substitution of the elliptic 
values of the coordinates of the sun and moon in the disturbing function. The elliptic 
expression for the radius vector contains no term of which the argument is S — 2 i?, 
the lon^tude (X') contains the term + ^ e ^ sin {i 2 tj)- This is changed when the 
disturbing function is considered. 

^65 {(c - 0g)2 (1 - 3ro) - 1} = (c ^ 2 g)n 65 - 2 . 2 .m2 R,, 

^65 = "2 ^62 ^62 = Y C = 1 — ~ m2 g = 1 + ~ m2 

fn^ g I 

»'o = 'F ^=8' + T''65 (c - 2g) 2 (1 — 3ro) = 1 + 4m2 

— ^ /i. I J- \ 

'‘65 — 4 . 2.2 4 ^8 2 '’ 65 ^ 

5 

»"65 s’ • 

This term, produced by the disturbing force, although independent of m, together 
with the corresponding term in X', renders in a certain sense incomplete the coefficients 
of all terms in my development of U, of which the arguments are any combinations 
of the quantity | — 2 17 . 

^73{(2-3m-2g)2- 1} =(2~3m-.2g)2r;3-2m2/?73 

r„=o ^3 = -fs 

'Vs = — ^ »i' M. Plana has -g- m — -gr m' 


* Phaosophical Transactions, 1831, p. 263. 
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m 

Hie tenn above^ — g «. 2 ,)^ introduces tbe term +-j cy®siu(f — 217) 

in the longitude, instead of — ^ sin (5 — 2 ??). The terms in R produced in conse- 
quence may easily be found from the formula 

Jil = — — + -j; J X 

taking 

-jr = — -g-ey^cos (I — 2a), and Sx = -|' ey*8in^ — 2a) 

and I find that R contmns, instead of the terms corresponding to the same arguments 
given in the Philosophical Transactions, 1831, p. 263. 

+ ^»i*ey*cos(2T — I + 2 v) — m^ey® cos(2 r + S — 2a) 

[68] [69] 

+ ^ m®ee,y® cos (I + 5, — 2 a) + ^ »i®ee,y®cos (2 t — | + 2 a) 

[83] [86] 

+ ||m®ee,y®cos(er + ?+|, — 2 a)— gj»«®eejy®cos(2T— H-?, + 2a) 

[87] [92] 

- ^ »t®e«?,y®cos(2r + 1 — I, — 2 a) 

[93] 

The coefficient of arg. 77 is easily found as follows : 

ii = — ^ {1 + 3 cos (2 X - 2 X) - 2 i*}. 

This term can only arise from 

In which expression it is sufficient to write for 5 — , 

— c cos (5 — 2 

and to make 

^ cos 2 J7 + y2 e cos (5 — 2 s) + ~ y2 ^ cos (2 5 — 2 
[65] [77] 

which gives 

^ _ 3.5 ^ 3 3 3 _ 

"77 8^4,4 4 *4.2.e,2“" 

* Hus is Bot the expression for in the ellipse morement : the last term is altezed by the disturbing force. 

s 2 
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When the elliptic values of the coordinates are substituted in the disturbing func- 
tion^ the term in question arises only from the expansion of the quantity 

+ 

and in the elliptic motion 

=r — ^ cos 2 v + cos (S — 2 cos (2 5 — 2 ^) + &c. 


» ^ 

~ 4.8 


15 

16 - 


4. 2. 2. 2 

Writing the' index between brackets instead of the cosine of the corresponding 
argument^ in order to save space. 
dR 




+ [24] -^m*e*e,[25] +^me«e,[27] +^m2e*e, [28] 


-i^m^ee/pO] +^m*e6,^[34] +^»n®e.3[36] +^'[37] +^m*e‘[39] 

O 4Q Q5 7 

+ |»»*e*[40] +3|m3 63c,[42] +3^w2e3e,[43] 

+ ||m*e3e,[46] -^m*e*e3[48] + [52] _ e e/ [54] 

-^w3ee3[55] -^m3e,3[57] +^S^*e/[60] _gim2e4[7o] 

I have verified some of the terms in the expression for the-reciprocal of the radius 

a® 

vector given by M. Plana, which depend on and arise from the second portion 

of R ; very few, however, of these can be obtained without a further development of 
the disturbing fiinction, in consequence particularly of the term 
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133 


which is indcpeandent of m. In consequence of this term, all the terms in my develop- 
ment of R, of which the arguments are any combination of the quantity r + 5, are 
incomplete. 

When the terms depending on and those depending on the square of the dis- 
turbing force, are neglected, the inequalities of longitude are given by the equation 

dx h i MR.. 
d7 

I find from this equation in X4 the term 

175 „ r405 9 , 2 , 15 ^ 

195 

instead of according to M. Plana*. 

Xg contains the term — ej‘ instead of — for 

R +^e3cos(2r-|; 


— ^ m* ej cos (2 r — y 


f 123 , 369 1353 22 

{-- 8 -”**-^”* /''«=“ 'eT’”®/- 

dR 

If the numerical coefficient of the corresponding term in the quantity d 

be called IR, then I find 

^22= 1 2 r22 + r,o + /•„ + I ri + JR22 + ®io + "4 } (2-2 )b + 3c) 

779 2 
= 192”*- 

M. PiANA has^^m*, and for the numerical value of the coefficient converted into 

sexagesimal seconds 3’'‘309. M. Dahoiseau has \"'V2 ; I obtain 
I find 

X25 = 1^2 r 25 + ri3 + 7-7 + K25 + ®13 + IT ®7|(2-n* + 2c) 


= {- Y"*"- 


33 

32^ 


, w* *3 2 


. . 5.31 1 5 A 

+ 4:sj“4 =-T'^* 


M. Plana has — attd for the numerical value of the coefficient converted into 
sexagesimal seconds — -087. M. Damoiseau has — *19; I obtain — ’073. 

♦ Hie figores are indistinct in the copy before me. 
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f49 „ . 831 , . 7 9 , , 5.81 ,1 1 

{T®* + 38®* +!■’» +i6’^ + T»* + 4:¥"* j 4 = 


673 

64 




665 


M. has and for the numerical value of the coefficient converted into 

sexag^imal seconds "*607. M. Damoiseau has "*90 ; I obtain "*615. 


Ifind 


^49 — {2^*48 + »3i + ^19 + ^49 + ^31 + (2 + 2c) ^ » 


M. Pi^ANA has • 
I find 


685 
■ 64 “ 


, ^ 1 591 

^59 — 2 r59 X ^ — -jg : 


77 

M. Plana has — ^ w; 


I find 


1 55 

^ = {2 l-fio + 15.6o} ,» _ = — •a ’ 


(2 — fim) 8 

These discordances will appear very trifling, considering the nature of the calcula- 
tions ; and it is by no means impossible, after all, that M. Plana may be right, and 
that the mistake may be with me, notwithstanding all the pains I have used. 

Before the terms in the longitude can be arrived at which depend on it is ne- 
cessaiy to obtain the expression for the tangent of the latitude s : this may be done 
by means of the equations 

nifZ S w^zrVcos(A' — 

d ' 1*3 » *•* H 


de^' 

rs 


Vl + s* 

« = T + 27-&c. 

1 ^ ^ 
tan “ s s — 3 +‘ 5 ’“" 




It is, however, more convenient in the determination of s, to adhere to the method 
of Clairaut, that is, to the method adopted by M. Plana, notwithstanding the diffi- 
culties which occur in that method, and to which I have before alluded. 

The following is the differential equation employed. 

+s»{<> +‘’)® - (l^lj} = 0 

Substituting in this equation in the terms multiplied by m^, for s, r sin (g X' — v), 

and for - r cos (gX' - >), neglecting the square of the disturbing force and the 
cube of Sy 1 obtain 
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S 

37* + * ~ 8F»7» ^ \ + ») - ^ (ir^ — >)> 

rsi 15 

~ sF;/ I T ®®® \ f + T®®® ~ ^ + 5^^ “ 

+ 9 cos (3 X — \ — + ») + 6 cos (3 X — 3 X, + S' ^ 

The simplest method of substituting for \ in terms of X seems to me to be by hrst 
obtaining expressions for cos X^ sin X^, cos 2 X^ sin 2 X^, in terms of t. Having oMained 
these expressions^ they may be reduced to terms of X by Lagrange's theorem ♦; but 
when the higher powers of m are neglected, it is sufficient to write m X instead of n^t. 

sin 2 \ = (1 — 4e2) sin 2n^^ — 2esin (2 — S^) + 2 e, sin (2n^t + ?,) 

3 IS 

+ "4 sin (2 ^ - 2 y + ~ sin (2 n^t + 2|^) + &c. 

cos 2 X^ = (1 — 4 e^) cos 2 — 2 cos (2 + 2e^ cos (2 ^ + S/) 

+ -j e2cos (2«^^ — 21) + ^ e2 cos (2 n^t + 2^) + &c. 

Great facility results in the following substitutions in consequence of the coefficients 
being alike in the corresponding arguments of the expressions sin X^, cos \ ; sin 2 X^, 
cos 2 &c. ; so 

sin (2X — 2Xj — gX) = (1 — 4e2) {sin (2X — gX) cos 2 m X — cos (2X — gX) sin2»iX} 
— 2 {sin (2 X — gX) cos (2 w X — c^m X) — cos (2 X — gX) sin (2 w X — c^mX)} 
+ 2e^{sin (2 X — g X) cos (2mX + c^mX) — cos (2X — gX)sin (2wX4- c wX)} 


* By Lagrange’s theorem, if 


tt = 9 /9 

9 = «+/« + 


2 d»^ 


+ 


(fuy 

2.3dtt« 


+ &c. 


So 


®= I + + 4 *'“) (‘ + T*'") 

iRA = n,(-|-2me^l — 4) ““£ + 4 *’** (* “55*’’)“"*^ 


+ ||m«»sinj+ ^me»8in4J + &c. 

Hence evidently 

a,»r/=: I + Ae^« +3e, + ^e,«Jcos(c,»»A) 

+ —■ ( 1 + ~ «^«) -cos (2 m A) + ^ c/ cos (3 c, m A) + ^ e* cos (4 c, m A) 
+ terms multiplied by m, Cj may be conadered as equal to nnity. 
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4* ^ e * { sin (21 X — ^ X) COS (2 w X - 2 m X) - COS (2 ?i — g X) sin (2 m ?L — 2 m X) } 
^ 2 (2 X — g X) cos (2 w X + 2 i» X) - cos (2 X — g X) cos (2 m X + 2 c^ m X) } 

= (1 — 4 €^2) sin ^2 X — 2 w X - g X) 

— 2e,sm (2X — 2mX + c,wX — gX) + 2c, sin (2 X— 2mX - c,mX — gX) 
+-|-e,2sin(2X — 2mX + 2c^mX — gX) + ^e^2sin(2X — 2mX — 2c,»iX — gX) 

m* |l + y c,2 + 3 c^cosc,mX + c,® cos2 c^mX j 

{1 + 2 c2 — 4 ecos c X + 5 e® cos 2 c X} 

-|-p^ = + c’^cosc^wiX+Y e2cos2cX 

27 7 

— 9e^cos (eX — c^mX) — 9ee,cos(cX + c,mX) + e,2cos2c,7wX > 

All the terms which I have verified in the expression for the latitude in terms of the 
true longitude agree with those g^ven by M. Plana. 

If X = n f + a, then by Taylor’s theorem, 

«=(*)+ (^) « + (^t) -I + a? + &C. 

{s) being the quantity arising from the substitution of w ^ for X, in the expression for s 
in terms of X. In this manner I found the same terms as those given by M. Plana, 
except — ~ m e2 y sin (2 r — 2 5 + ;?) instead of — ^ m y sin (2 r — 2 ? + ??), and 

3 . .1 

— g- w e c, ysin(2 r + 1 + S, — ??) instead of m e e, y sin (2 r + 5 + — jy). 

I next obtained s^, in order to procure the terms in the longitude depending on y^. 
The quantity e in my notation does not accord with that quantity in the work of 
M, Plana, but with e ^1 — » so that, in order to arrive at the same figures in 

some of the terms multiplied by y^, this circumstance must be attended to. 

I find 

rSQ Jl SSg ,1„3-71 37 « 

~ 16”* ~ 16”* ~ 32”* - m*- -4 - -g J»2.j y = - g^m* 

39 

instead of — ^ m^, according to M. Plana ; and I find 

, _ r35 7 35 7 7 7 7 

^=~(t”* + ¥”*-T6”*~8'”*“1B”*| = -T”* 

7 

instead of ^ j», according to M. Plana. 
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These are the only <hscrepancies which I have noted in the terms multiplied by 
which I have examined. In making use of the development of R before alluded to, 

1 — ^ + ']^y*istobe substituted for cos^ ^ . 

The relation between the constants h and a is to be obtained from the equations 

where, for simplicity, I have neglected at pi‘esent quantities depending on 


j 1 dr 

d.7- — ;s- 


2 yd R can give no constant term * ; therefore, considering the constant part only 

of the equation above, since the coefficients corresponding to all the arguments must 
be separately identical, 


;i2 




r^^, being already multiplied by w^, is not to be taken into account in this approxi- 
mation. 

C2 { 1 — 3 Tq} — 1 + 2 7w2 = 0 c2 = 1 

-ot 2+^+ ^TO2e*-|-»M2e,2| = af4|l - - rtfi - 


II 

r, ,321 3 

^ 2 ^ 128 ^ 2 

1 +m2— ^ — 

= «f* j 

r 241 1 

^ = a jM, ^ 

2 12tf”* 

1 

II 

-a p 

1 




* This seems at variance with the equation of M. Plaka, vol. i. p. 122, 

~?iLyd'n = -^{1 + -|-e® 7 »cos( 2 w- 20 ) + &c. j 

which equation 1 am unable to understand. 
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s^ond term m the right-hand ride of this equaticm gives no constant qimn* 
titf: h^ce 




^ qq 




X= \X^'{ * ”*** I'WI^C* 1- IW*Cj* J f + itc. 

If the constant quantity which multiplies t be called 

”=\/i 




-tn‘e, 




a 3= « 1 1 -j m* + -I'm* + m2 e/ J 

r r — A24W*e^me^. 

Reverting to the equation 

A A* 
dt ■“ r 2 - a#. 


The second term of this equation gives no term multiplied by cos ? ; therefore, 
%h 

d?i = nd^ + -^(l +ro)ecos5d/ 

= nd^H-2n (l — y) (1 + m^) ^ cosgd^ 

7 3 

c=l — ^m2 cn = c» c=l 

4 4 

X = n/ + 2(l + |-m2-f ^)esin? 

?t = n/ + 2(l + 'j »**) e sin 5 + &c. 

1 + ^ + e(l + *1^^) COS5 + &C. 


lliese are the expressions for X and for when the quantity e is retained ; but if 

the coefficient of sin S, in the expression for X, be called 2 e^ after the manner adopted 
for the planets in the first voiume of the M^canique Celeste, so that 
X = n t + 2 e sin % + &c., then 

' 7 = 1 +^ + ^ + e (l — wi®) cos S + &c. 
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As the preceding t^ults do not qnite agree with those of M. Plana, I shall en- 
deavour to show how they may be obtained from the same equations which he em- 
ploys. 

A* 1 

r , l r ( dE I dE 

+ T “• F V + dx ^ ~ F I ~ T d X • d X /*" ® 

Jt=:--^^l+3COS(2)i-2\)j 

In order to integrate the preceding differential equation, let 


A» 


— = |M, {1 + To + riC0s(2X — 2mX) -|- ecos(cX — w) + er3COS (2X — 2 mX — cX-)-®)} 


[ 0 ] 


[ 1 ] 




[3] 


The letters Tq, ri, &c., being now used in a somewhat different sense to heretofore. 


1 . 


having now reference to the expression for ~ in terms of t)ie true longitude, 


Neglecting 


y =^(l + 3e2 + &c.) 


»^+a^?0+3e*) = 0. 


Substituting in this equation for h its elliptic value which is allowable, 


also r3 = ^ wi, 


(t) +»»* + fl X + ^ +3»i*e* j 

= +‘^ +»»* + W”**®*} 

■^ = T = + ^ + m* + ^»»*c2} = 

A* = a|l+ + + 

= « |l— e* — ^jn*e®j^as b^ore. 


T 2 
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ft 

r 




= 1 — + e COS (c X — fr) + &c. 

•^= 1 + e® + ^ + ^»i*e* + c(l +-|jn*)co8(c>. — w) + &C. 


My letter a appears to correspond with a (1 + /i), or a in M. Plana’s notation. 


n n 

c c 

(A ff 

R n 

I 

F " 

X' V. 


Putting e ^(1 — instead of e in the various expressions found above, 

X = n/ + 2^1 + -|' ^ sin S, 

which then so far agrees with the expression of M. Plana*, and I then find 

7-=l+f + =T^ + «(l+|’)o<»« + '^- 

■^ = 1 + e* + ^ ^ m* e* + e 4- COS (c X — ar). 

M. Plana has 

f=l + $-S»<^ + ^’ + ,(l + f)c»S + «».+ 

■^ = 1 + c* + ^ + + c COS (cX — w) + &c4 

which equations do not agree with those I have found. I am, however, well aware 
how difficult it is to escape error in these inquiries, and wish to be understood as not 
offering any of the results contained in this paper too confidently. 

Wherever I presumed to have arrived at figures differing from those of M. Plana, 
I verified afresh all the steps of the process contained in previous papers, particularly 
the corresponding term in the development of R. Thus I have found by means of 
the expressions given that three times the numerical coefficient of ^qs (2 r — 


* Vol. i. p. 574. t Vol. i. p. 664. 

§ Fhilosopliical Traasactioiis, 1832, p. 601. 


X Vol. i. p. 636. 
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in the development of 

16 64 16 + 32 16 32 + 8 32 36 64 ' 

369 21 153 

The coefficient in question = -gj = X -3^. 

But I have found that the following corrections are required. For 


read 

and for 
51 


[ 7 ] 




-mh ® * y* ( 2 i - 2 1) - ^ ^3 C * y* cos (2 S, + 2 ^ ^ e;/ cos ( 2 t - S 
[95] ' [96] [97] 

read 


195 o* 


”16 ^ e;/cos (2S, - 2 ^ e; y* cos (2 1, + 2 s) — ^ ^ c,V cos (2 r — 2 g, — 




51 


5 ,- 2 i!) 

2>j). 
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IX. On the Tides. By J. W. Lubbock^ Esq, V, P, and Treas, R,S. 


Received December 16, 1833, — ^Read February 20, 1834. 


I HAVE already presented to the Society some tables exhibiting results obtmned by 
the discussion of many observations of the tides made at the London Docks. I have 
now to communicate other tables, also calculated, according to my instructions, by 
Mr. Dessiou. In those already published in the Philosophical Transactions, which 
have reference to the corrections due to the influence of the parallax and declination 
of the moon, Mr. Dessiou employed only observations of the tides made between con- 
junction and opposition ; but considering it of importance to establish these correc- 
tions upon a greater number of observations, and also to ascertain whether any appre- 
ciable difference existed, Mr. Dessiou undertook to obtain similar corrections from 
observations made between opposition and conjunction. The difference, if there be 
any, is very small. 

It formerly escaped my notice, that the correction due to the influence of the 
moon’s declination is mixed up with that for the calendar months : but the inclina- 
tion of the moon’s orbit to the ecliptic is small ; and when observations are considered 
throughout an entire revolution of her node, she may be taken to move in the ecliptic ; 
so that her time of transit being given on any day of the year, her declination is also 
given. This suggestion was made to me by Mr. Whewell, and I have endeavoured 
to remedy this difficulty, and have now calculated the correction for the calendar 
months roughly, which may serve until there has been time to obtain it with greater 
precision. 

My corrections for the influence of the moon’s parallax and declination may, I 
think, be safely adopted ; and I doubt if they be susceptible of much further improve- 
ment. Their discrepancy from the theory of Bernoulli is worthy of remark, as may 
be seen in the following Table, which gives Bernoulu’s correction for the influence 
of the moon’s parallax, and that which Mr. Dessiou has calculated. 
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lhaeof 

Moofi** 

Tnadt 

Buj^ootu. 

Obwnratiofk 

BcanooLU. jcNMmatMm. 

time of 
Moon’s 
Tnmsh. 


Moon’s Horixoatal FfersDas. j 



r- 


,1 

-> 






0 

+ 4 

+ 12 

— 4 

-11 

0 

1 

+ 2 

+ 11 

— 2 

- 9 

1 

2 

0 

+ 7 

0 

- 7 

2 

B 

— 2 

+ 7 

+ 2 

- 6 

3 

4 

— 4 

+ 4 

+ 4 

- 6 

4 

5 

- 7 

+ 1 

+ 5 

- 3 

6 

6 

- 9 

+ 1 

+ 7 

- 3 

6 

7 

- 9 

+ 6 

+ 6 

- 7 

7 

6 

0 

+ 14 

0 

— 11 

8 

9 

+ 9 

+ 18 

- 6 

-16 

9 

10 

+ 9 

+ 15 

- 7 1 

-16 

10 

11 

+ 7 

+ 13 

— 5 i 

1 -14 

11 


The correction for parallax 57' being considered as given by the semimenstrual in- 
equality, Bernoulli's correction for the influence of the moon's declination is equally 
erroneous ; but his accurate determination of the law of the semimenstrual inequality 
is one of the most important results ever obtained h priori by means of the theory of 
universal gravitation. 

The theory of the tides is now, as Mr. Whewell remarks, in the state which that 
of the motions of the moon and planets presented about a century ago ; and unless 
considerable exertions be made, it may so continue for many years to come. The 
tables of the planets have only acquired their present accuracy through the liberal 
encouragement of learned bodies, and of some of the governments of Europe ; nor 
can tables of the tides, adapted to the present state of science, be now constructed, 
unless a very considerable expense be incurred, from the immense labour required. 

In discussing tide observations, when the greatest possible accuracy is desired, and 
when the correctness of the observations appears to warrant such a nicety, in order to 
obtain any particular correction, all known approximate corrections of a different 
nature should first be separately applied to each observation with a contrary sign. 

So, in the determination of the correction for the calendar months, it would be well 
to correct all the observations first for parallax and declination ; and this considera- 
tion should be particularly attended to, where it is practicable, in attempting to de- 
termine, from a few observations, the establishment of any port and the semimenstrual 
inequality. The best method of verifying my tables would be to determine by thdr 
means the times and heights of high water at the London Docks for nineteen years, 
and then to classify the transits of the moon with the errors of those determinations, 
according to calendar months, and according to parallaxes and declinations: the 
average error corresponding to each calendar month would be the error of the Table* 
for the calendar months, and so for the rest. 

* l allude now more particularly to that which accompanies this paper, not to any given previoudy. 
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Mr. W. PsiHCB, of the London Docks, under whose care the observations have been 
made, has kindly communicated to me the following information. 

The observations were originally instituted at the instigati<m of Mr. W. Vaughan, 
of Fenchurch-street, then one of the directors, in consequence of having seen an 
account of the tides kept at Liverpool. The time was always taken by Wapping 
church clock, which is considered in Wapping as good a timekeeper as any in Lon- 
don. The observations, previously to the opening of the Docks, viz. from 1801 to 
January 1805, were taken by Mr. Peirce in the day, and by a foreman in the night. 
After the Docks opened, from 1805 to 1828, inclusive, they were taken by thei^tch- 
man in the day, and by Mr. Peirce and two foremen, who attended alternately, four- 
teen nights each. From 1823 up to the present time they are taken in the day by the 
foreman at the entrance lock, in the night by two foremen alternately. The time has, 
at my instigation, been more particularly attended to since I had the accounts (1 829), 
when Mr. Peirce gave the foreman charge to be particularly careful. The heights, 
previously to the opening of the Docks (viz. 1801 to 1805), were taken by the 
averaged eighteen-feet tide at the Trinity marks, or, as it is called. Trinity datum. 
The marks were fixed in a wall where the entrance now is. The lock being made five 
feet deeper than Trinity datum, there are twenty-three feet at the lock when the water 
is at the eighteen-feet mark Trinity datum ; therefore the difference between the lines 
from which the heights are reckoned in the books containing the observations is five 
feet ; so that eighteen feet previously to 1805 is the same height or depth as twenty- 
three feet after that time. In similar accounts of tide observations, the initials or the 
name at full length of the observer should be affixed to each observation, in order to 
afford a check upon the care with which they are made. 

Sir John Hall has kindly favoured me with the following information relative to 
the influence of the wind upon the tides in the port of London. Sir John Hall 
procured the joint opinion of some nautical men, including the dock-master of the 
St. Katharine Docks, and the senior harbour-master of the port. The following is the 
result of their sentiments respecting the influence of the wind upon the tides in the 
river Thames. 

During strong north-westerly gales, the tide marks high water earlier than other- 
wise, and does not give so much water, whilst the ebb-tide runs out later, and marks 
lower ; but upon the gales abating, and the weather moderating, the tides put in, and 
rise much higher, whilst they also run longer before high water is marked, and with 
more velocity of current, nor do they run out so long or so low. The reason assigned 
for all this is, that the strong north-west winds drive the sea along the Dutch coast, 
through the straits of Dover, and consequently away from the mouth of the Thames ; 
so that the tides, during north-west winds, are always much higher (producing fre- 
quently ruinous flooding,) on the Dutch than upon the Fnglish coast. A south- 
westerly gale has a contraiy effect generally, and an easterly one gives some water ; 
but the tides, in aB these cases, always improve the moment the weather moderates. 

MDCCCXXXIV. u 
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This is the opinicm of those most competent to form one, from their daOy estpe- 
lienee, and is no doubt correct. Ibe subject is one of consid^ble importance, as 
r^ards Uie accurai^ oi which tide predictions are susc^tible, and merits further in- 
quiry, in order to ascertain, if possible, the error which may be expected for a wind 
given force and direction. 

In order to obtain the correction for the calendar months, I begin by forming the 
following Tabl^ which gives the moon’s declination roughly, but sufficiently near for 
my purpose, in different months of the year, supposing her to move in the ecliptic* 


Table A. 


1 Vacant 

1 IVantit. 

Janiuoy. 

Feb. 

Msrefa. 

ApriL 

May. 

June. 

July. 

August. 

Sept. 

Oct(^. 

Not. 

Dec. 

Mom’S 

Tnuuit. 

n 


e 

o 

o 

o 

o 


O 



o 


h 

K1 


13 

2 

BOB 

19 

23 

22 

14 

3 

8 

18 

23 




6 

4 

15 

22 

23 

19 

8 

4 

14 

21 

23 

1 



0 


19 

23 

22 

14 

2 

10 

18 

23 

22 

2 



6 

16 

22 

23 

19 

9 

4 

15 

21 

23 

19 

3 


3 

12 


23 

22 

14 

2 

BTB 

19 

23 

22 

15 

4 

5 

5 

17 

22 

23 

19 

9 

4 

15 

22 

23 

19 1 

9 

5 

6 

11 

20 

23 

22 

15 

3 

BoB 

19 

23 

22 

15 ! 

3 

6 

7 

16 

23 

23 

19 

BoB 

4 

15 

22 

23 

19 

BoB 

3 

7 

8 


23 

21 

14 

3 

10 

19 

23 

23 

16 

4 

9 

8 

9 

22 

23 

18 

9 

3 

15 

22 

23 

19 

10 

2 

15 

9 


23 

20 

14 

3 

9 

19 

23 

21 

15 

4 

9 

19 

10 

LiL 

21 

17 

9 

4 

15 

22 

23 

18 

9 

2 

14 

22 

11 


The difference between the interval from the mean time of the moon’s transit and 
the time of high water, and the mean interval, is according to the Table given in the 
Philosophical Transactions for 1831, p. 412. 


Table B. 


Moan’s 

Traniit. 

January. 

Feb. 

March. 

April. 

May. 

June. 

July. August 1 Sept. 

October.} Not. 

Dec. 

Motm'i 

Tramit 

b 

m 

m 

m 

m 

m 

m 

m i m 

m 

m 

m 

m 

h 

0 

~ 5 

+ 2 

+ 4 

+ 7 

- 2 

- 7 

- 4 1 0 

+ 9 

+ 7 

— 3 

- 7 


1 

- 3 

+ 3 

+ 6 

+ 4 

— 3 

- 7 

-11+8 

+ 8 

+ 3 

- 8 

- 7 

1 

2 

— 1 

+ 3 

+ 8 

+ 3 

- 6 

- 6 

- 1 : +11 

+ 8 

+ 2 


- 7 

2 

3 

+ 2 

+ 6 

+ 5 

+ 1 

- 9 

— 5 

+ 2 +10 

+ 7 

— 4 

-11 

— 8 

3 

4 

ESSM 

+ 7 

+ 2 

- 6 

- 8 

— 1 

+ 10 +12 

+ 4 

- 9 

-14 

— 3 

4 

5 

+ 13 

+ 3 

— 4 

-12 

- 9 

+ 6 

+15 ; + 9 

— 3 

— 15 

-11 

+ 1 

5 

6 

+ 16 

— 2 

— 12 

— 14 

- 4 

+ 14 

+ 18 . + 5 

— 10 

-18 

- 4 

+ 13 

6 

7 

+ 13 

-11 

-22 

-12 

+ 7 

+21 

+ 14 : - 5 1 

-19 

-14 

-t- 8 

+ 16 

7 

8 


-27 

-26 

— 4 

+ 14 

+ 16 

+ 5 1 -11 1 

i —13 

+ 6 

+ 18 

+ 14 

8 

9 

- 7 

-23 

- 9 

+ 5 

+ 13 

+ 3 

- 8 -11 1 

— 1 

+ 13 

+ 15 

+ 6 

9 

10 

— 8 

- 8 

+ 2 

+ 6 

+ 7 

- 3 

-11 1-8 

+ 4 

+ 14 

+ 5 

— 4 

BTB 

11 

-6 

— 1 

+ 3 

+ 6 1 

+ 4 

- 7 

-7|-*| 

+ 7 

+ 8 

+ 3 

— 3 



The number — 3, January, moon’s transit 1^, was inferred by subtracting 1^ 39”“ 
from 1^ 42“*, column A.* Column A. is the semi menstrual inequality + a constant. 
If we suppose the proper argument of this inequality to be the apparent time of the 


Philost^bkal Trassactioos, 1831, p. 401. 
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moon's trszidt^ as theory suggests, the equation of time for the middle of January 
being + 10“, then 39» should be subtracted from 1^ 44"**8, the semimenstnial in- 
equality corresponding to the moon’s transit at 50®. This gives — 2*8 to be ^ dded 
to — 3. I therefore formed the following Table, which g^ves the quantity to be added 
for a given equation of time, in order to reduce the Table B. to what it should be, 
having the argument of the moon’s transit in apparent time. 


Table C. 


Tran«t. 

Equation of Time. | 

Moon’s 

+ 5 

+ 10 

+ 15 

h 

m 

m 

m 

0 

-.1*1 



1 

-1-2 


Ba 

S 

~l-3 


-4*0 



—2*6 

-3*9 



—1*8 

-2*7 



—1*0 

-1*5 






+ 1-0 

+ 3*9 

4-6.8 


4- 2*8 

+6*7 

4-8*4 


+2*1 

4-4*2 

4-6*3 

10 

0 

0 


11 

- *7 

-1*4 

-*•1 


By interpolation I then formed the following Table, taking the equation of time for 
the middle of the month. 


Table D. 


‘Hme of 
Mooa'i 
Transit. 

January. 

Feb. 

March. 

April. 

May. 

June. 

July. 

August. 

Sept. jOctober. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Tiiae ctf 
Hoob*ii 
Transit. 

+ 10 

+ 14 

+ 9 

0 

— 4 

0 

+ « 

+ 4 

-5 

— 14 

— 15 

— 4 

h 

0 

- 2*3 

- 3*2 

- 1*9 j 

+ *9 

■ 


- *9 

+ 1*1 

+ 3*2 

+ 3*3 

+ *9 

b 

0 

1 

- 2*4 

- 3*3 

- 2*1 t 

+ *9 


- 1*2 

- -9 

+ 1*2 

+ 3*3 

+ 3*6 

+ *9 

1 

2 

- 2*7 

- 3*7 

— 2*4 - 

+ 1*0 


- 1*3 

- 1*0 

+ 1*3 

+ 3-7 

+ 4*0 

+ 1*0 

2 

3 

- 2*6 

- 3*6 

- 2*3 


+ *9 


— 1*3 

- 1*0 

+ 1*3 

+ 3*6 

+ 3*9 

+ *9 

3 

4 

- 1*8 

- 2*5 

- 1-6 


+ -7 


- *9 

i — -7 

+ *9 

+ 2*6 

+ 2*7 

+ *7 

4 

5 

- 1*0 

- 1*4 

- *9 


+ -4 


— *6 

— *4 

+ *5 

+ 1*4 

+ 1*5 

+ *4 

5 

6 

0 

0 

0 


0 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

6 

7 

+ 3*0 

+ 5*4 

+ 3*5 


— 1*3 


+ 1*4 

+ 1-5 

- 1*4 ! 

- 5*4 

- 5*8 

- 1*3 

7 

8 

+ 6*7 

+ 7*9 

+ 5*1 


— 2*2 


+ 2*8 

+ 2*2 

- 2*8 1 

- 7*9 

- 8*4 

— 2*2 

8 

9 

+ 4*2 

+ 6*8 

+ 3*9 


- 1*6 1 


+ 2*1 

+ 1*6 

- 2*1 

- 5*8 

- 6*3 

- 1*6 

9 

10 

0 

0 

0 


0 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

10 

11 

- 1*4 

- 1*9 

- 1*2 


+ *5 1 

■ 

- -7 

— *5 

+ -7 

+ 1*9 

+ 2*1 

+ *5 

11 


Adding the figures in the preceding Table to those in Table B., neglecting fractions 
of a minute, 1 obtained the following. 


U2 
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Table E. 


Mocn’ft 

Januaay. 

Feb. 

Hardi. 

AprU. 


Jime^ 

July. 

August 

Sept 

October. 

Not. 

Dec. 

j 

j 

h 

m 

m 

m 

m 

m 

m 

m 

m 

m 

m 

IB 

m 

n 

0 

- 7 

— 1 

+ 2 

+ 7 

- 1 

- 7 

— 5 

— 1 

+ 10 

+ 10 

0 

- 6 

mm 

1 

— 5 
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+ 4 

+ 4 

- 2 

- 7 

— 2 

+ 7 

+ 9 

+ 6 

.. 4 

- 6 


2 

- 4 

~ 1 

+ 6 

+ 3 

6 

- 6 

— 2 

+ 10 

+ 9 

+ 6 

- 6 

- 7 


3 

— 1 

+ 2 

+ 2 

+ Ll 

- 8 

— 5 

+ 1 

+ 9 

+ 8 

0 

- 7 

- 7 


4 

+ 8 

+ 5 

0 

- 6 

- 7 

— 1 

+ 9 

+ 11 

+ 5 

- 7 

— 11 

— 2 


5 

+ 12 

+ 2 

— 6 

—12 

- 9 

+ 6 

+ 15 

+ 9 

- 3 

— 14 

-10 

+ 1 

5 

6 

+ 16 

- 2 

-12 

-14 

- 4 1 

1 +14 

+ 18 

+ 5 

-10 

— 18 

- 4 

+ 13 

6 

7 

+ 17 

- 6 

-19 

-12 

+ 6 1 

1 +21 ! 

; +15 i 

- 4 


-19 

+ 2 

+ 15 


8 

+ 6 

~19 

—21 

— 4 

+ 12 

+ 16 1 

1 + 81 

- 9 

-16 

- 2 

+ 10 

+ 12 


9 

- 3 

-17 

— 5 

+ 6 

+ 11 1 

1 + 3 ; 

1-6 

- 9 

— 3 

+ 7 

+ 9 

+ 4 
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‘ — 8 

~ 8 

+ 2 

+ 6 

+ 7 j 

i - 3 ! 

! -11 1 

— 5 

+ 4 

+ 14 

+ 5 

— 4 

10 

11 

i ~ 7 

~ 3 

+ 2 

+ 6 

+ 4| 


1 - 8 j 

— 2 

+ 8 


+ 5 

- 3 

“ 1 


I next formed the following Table, which gives that portion of the preceding which 
is due to the moon’s declination, the correction for the moon’s declination being ob- 
tained, by means of Table A., from Table XIX. 


Table F. 


Mooo’c 

January. 

Feb. 

March. 

ApriL 

May. 

June. 

July. 

August 

Sept. 

October. 

Not. 

D«. 

Mood's 

TTaastt 

h 

m 

m 

m 

m 

m 

m 

m 

m 

in 

m 

m 

m 

h 

0 

- 6 

+ 1 

+ 7 

+ 3 

— 4 

- 7 

- 7 

+ 1 

+ 7 

+ 5 

- 3 

- 7 

0 
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0 

+ 5 

+ 5 

+ 1 

- 7 

- 7 

— 2 

+ 4 

+ 5 

+ 1 

- 6 

- 7 

1 

2 

+ 3 

+ 5 

+ 3 

- 5 

- 7 

- 7 

+ 1 

+ 4 

+ 1 

- 7 

- 7 

- 7 

2 

3 

+ 7 

+ 7 

— 1 

- 6 

- 6 

~ 4 

+ 6 

+ 6 

0 

- 6 

- 6 

- 4 

3 

4 

+ 8 

+ 6 

— 4 

- 7 

- 7 

+ 3 

+ 8 

+ 7 

- 4 

- 7 

- 7 

0 

4 

5 

+ 12 

— 1 

- 7 

- 7 

— 4 

+ 12 1 

+ 12 

! + 1 

1 - 7 ! 

1 — 8 i 

- 4 

+ 12 

5 

6 

+ 11 ! 

- 5 

- 9 

- 9 

+ 2 

+ 15 ! 

+ 11 

i - 5 

- 9 

I - 9 ! 

1 + 2 

; +15 

€ 

7 

- 1 1 

— 13 

-13 

- 6 

+ 10 

+ 17 1 

+ 2 

1 -11 : 

-13 

1 - 6 i 

1 +10 

! +19 

7 

8 

- 7 ' 

— 14 

- 8 

+ 3 

+ 17 

+ 9 1 

- 7 

i -15 i 

-12 

- 3 1 

1 +15 

+ 10 

8 

9 

- 7 : 

“ 9 i 

- 5 

+ 8 

+ 11 

0 ; 

- 7 

— 8 

— 5 

+ 7 ! 

1 +11 

0 

9 

10 

! — 8 

— ^ 

+ 3 

+ 8 

+ 7 

“ ^ 1 

- 6 

— 4 

1 0 

1 + 8 : 

i + 7 

— 4 

10 

11 

|-7| 

— 3 

+ 6 

+ 7 

0 

- ®i 

— 8 

; - 5 : 

i + 5 

1 + 6 


- 8 

11 


Subtracting the figures in the preceding Table from those in Table E., I get the 
following, which gives the correction for the calendar months. 


Table G. 
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Tbe numbers in the last Table are extremely irreg^ar, and leave the correction 
due to the ^lendar months subject to much uncertainty. 

The following Tables arc subjoined, forming a sequel to those already printed in 
the Philosophical Transactions for 1831. 

Table XXII. shows the height of Mgh water at the London Docks, corresponding 
to the mean time of the moon's transit in each month of the year, from 6565 observa- 
tions, made between the 1st of January 1808, and the 31st of December 1826 and 
between opposition and conjunction. 

Table XXIII. is interpolated from Table XXIL 

Table XXIV. gives the mean of Table XXIII. and Table V. 

Table XXV. shows the time and height of high water at the London Docks, cor- 
responding to the time of the moon's transit for every minute of horizontal parallax, 
from 5413 observations, made between the 1st of January 1808 and the 31st of De- 
cember 1826, between opposition and conjunction. 

Tables XXVI. and XXVII. are interpolated from Table XXV. 

Table XXVIII. shows the time and height of high water at the London Docks, 
corresponding to the time of the moon's transit, and for every three degrees of her de- 
clination, north and south, from 5424 observations, made between the 1st of Januaiy 
1808 and the 31st of December 1826, between opposition and conjunction. 

Tables XXIX. and XXX. are interpolated from Table XXVIII. 

Table XXXI. shows the difference in the interval between the time of the moon’s 
transit and the time of high water, and the mean interval (Column A. Table III.) for 
every minute of the moon's horizontal parallax between opposition and conjunction. 

Table XXXII. shows the difference in the height of high water, and the mean height 
(Column B. Table XXIIl.) for every minute of the moon’s horizontal parallax, between 
opposition and conjunction. 

Table XXXIII. shows the difference in the interval between th6 time of the moon’s 
transit and the time of high water, and the mean interval (Column A. Table III.) for 
every three degrees of the moon’s declination, between opposition and conjunction. 

Table XXXIV. shows the difference in the height of high water, and the mean 
height (Column B. Table XXIII.) for every three degrees of the moon’s declination, 
between opposition and conjunction. 

Table XXXV. (mean of Tables VII. and XXVI.) shows the interval between the 
moon's transit and the time of high water at the London Docks for every minute of 
her horizontal parallax, from 10,812 observations, made between the 1st of January 
1808 and the 31st of December 1826. 

Table XXXVI. shows the time and height of high water at the London Docks, 
corresponding to the mean time of the moon’s transit for every minute of her hori- 
zontal parallax, from 10,812 observations, made between the 1st of January 1808 
and 31st of December 1826. 

Table XXXVU, is interpolated from I^ble XXXVI. 
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Table XXXVIll. (mean c^Tabl^ XI. and XXDL) shows the internal between the 
moon's and the time of high water at the London IhKska for everj thr^ de* 

grees of her declination north or souths from 10^7^6 observations. 

Table XXXIX. (mean of Table IX. and XXX.) shows the height of high water at 
the London Docks for every three degrees of the moon's declination north or south, 
from 10^796 observations. 

Table XL. shows the difference in the interval betw^n the time of the moon’s 
transit and the time of high water, and the mean interval (Column A. Table III.) for 
every three degrees of her declination. 

Table XLI. shows the difference in the height of high water, and the mean height 
(Column B. Table XXIV.) for every three degrees of the moon's declination. 

Table XLll. shows the difference in the interval between the time of the moon's 
transit and the time of high water, and the mean interval (Column A. Table III.) for 
every minute of her horizontal parallax. 

Table XLIII. shows the difference in the height of high water, and the mean height 
(Column B. Table XXIV.) for every minute of the moon's horizontal parallax. 

Tables VI., IX., &c., given in the Philosophical Transactions for 1831, were formed 
from observations corresponding to transits of the moon between conjunction and 
oimosition. 

Table XXII. 

Showing the Height of High Water at the London Docks corresponding to the mean 
time of the Moon’s Transit in each month of the year ; from 6565 observations made 
between the Ist of January 1808 and the 31st of December 1826, and between op- 
position and conjunction. 


j January . | 

Fdi > raary . 

March . 


April. 


M . 3 r . 

1 June . 1 

Mood’s 

Ttanrit. 

Hi^t 

Tide. 

No. 

of 

(Ha. 

Moon** 

Tktmsit. 

Tide. 

No. 

of 

CM». 

Mum’s 

Tnuisit 

Height 

Tide. 

No. 1 
of 

Obs., 

Moon's 

Tcannt . 

•Rde. lobs. 

Mood’s 

Tnuisit 

Tide. 

No. 

of 

Obs. 

MooD'k 

Transit 

Tide. 

No. 

of 

Ohs. 

h m 

Feet. 

■■ 

h m 

Feet 


b m 

Feet. 


h m 

Feet 


h m 

Feet. 


b m 

Feet. 


26 

22-12 

23 

28-2 

22-42 

21 

24 

22-61 

28 

16-5 

22-89 

22 

10 

22-82 

21 

16 

22-33 

20 

66 

22-16 

21 

58-8 

22-66 

23 

53-2 

22-91 

22 

46-5 

23-12 

22 

40-2 

23-91 

23 

45 

22-44 

20 

1 26 

22-62 

22 ! 

1 28-3 

22-9 

23 

1 24 

23-04 

25 

1 14-8 

23-25 

22 

1 11-2 

22-94 

22 

1 14 

22-63 

20 

1 54 

22 - 9 ^ 

21 i 

1 59 

23-18 

22 

1 55 

23-36 

27 

1 44-5 

23-36 

21 

1 41-5 

23-02 

20 

1 45-5 

22-66 

23 

2 26 

22-58 

27 1 

2 29-5 

22-94 

27 

. 2 25 

23-19 

20 

2 14-5 

23-14 

21 

2 10 

22-91 

21 

2 17 

22-66 

22 

2 57 

22-73 

23 

3 0-2 

23-11 

20 

2 54 

22-94 

25 

2 44-5 

22-69 

23 

2 41 

22-83 

23 

2 47 

22-64 

20 

3 26 

22-54 

21 

3 29-5 

22-66 

24 

3 23 

22-76 

22 

3 16-5 

22-68 

21 

3 10-5 

22-48 

20 

3 15 

22-3 

22 

3 54 

22-2 

24 ; 

4 1 

22-47 

25 

3 52 

22-4 

21 

3 47 

22-39 

21 

3 38-2 

21-16 

20 

3 46 

22-13 

25 

4 26 

21-41 

26 ’ 

4 31-2 

22-05 

20 

: 4 23 

22-0 

26 

4 15-5 

20-06 

19 

4 9-2 

21-92 

25 

4 16 

21-79 

22 

4 55 

21-47 


4 59 

21-96 

20 

4 55-5 

21-33 

22 

4 45 

21-72 

22 

4 41-8 

21-5 

26 

4 45 

21-4 

24 

5 25*5 

21-06 

26 

5 32 

21-48 

23 

5 24 

20-94 

20 

5 16-2 

21-15 

22 

5 12-2 

21-09 

22 

5 15-5 

21*2 

28 

5 56 

20-69 

25 

5 59 

21-16 

19 

5 50-5 

20*56 

20 

5 46 

20-37 

20 

5 40-5 

20-47 

23 

5 46 

20-64 

25 

6 24 

20-51 

23 

6 26-5 

20-27 

18 

6 23 

19-87 

24 

; 6 13-2 

2 ( H )4 

19 

i 6 10-5 

20-11 

24 

6 15 

20-19 

22 

6 56 

19-96 

25 

6 58-8 

19-82 

25 

6 54 

19-13 

20 

6 44 

19*46 

25 

6 40 

19-89 

26 

6 45 

20-08 

30 

7 27 

19-28 

23 

7 29-5 

19-37 

17 

7 23 i 

18*8 

23 

7 15-5 

18-96 

24 

! 7 10-5 

19-45 

24 

7 17-5 

1979 

24 

7 56 

19-63 

1 23 

7 59 

19-2 

20 

' 7 53-5 

18-81 

22 

7 45 

19 - 32 ^ 

21 

7 40 ! 

19-62 

26 

746 

19-8 

21 

8 26 

19-61 

1 22 

8 28 

19-17 

19 

1 8 23-3 

18-94 

23 

8 14-5 

19-55 

24 

8 11-5 

19-83 

27 

8 14 

19-98 

24 

8 55 

19-66 

20 

8 59-2 

19-11 

20 

: 8 54 

19-18 

25 

8 45-5 

19-72 

26 

8 41-8 

20-34 

24 

8 45 

2079 


9 24 

19-94 

22 1 

9 33 

20-2 

19 

; 9 24 

20-08 

22 

9 16 i 

20-35 

23 

9 11-2 

20-84 

26 

9 17 

20-37 

24 

9 54 

20-33 

21 

9 57-5 

20-2 

19 

; 9 53 

20-33 

23 

9 45-5 

20-86 

25 

1 9 42-5 

21-15 

25 

9 46 

21-0 

20 

10 26 

21-12 

23 

10 28-8 

20-78 

21 

• 10 23-5 

20-44 

26 

10 14-5 

21-39 

22 

‘ 10 11-2 

21*54 

24 

10 15 

21-29 


10 57 

21-44 

21 

11 0 

20-47 

23 

10 55-5 

21*16 

27 

10 45-8 

21-86 

30 

10 40-2 

21-97 

21 

10 47 

21-55 

22 

11 26 

21-55 

21 

11 31 

20-68 

20 

11 26 

21-78 

23 

11 17 

22-55 

20 

11 10-8 

22*09 

26 

11 17 

21*81 

21 

11 55 

22-03 

20 

12 0 

21-77 

l!L 

11 54 

22-34 

22 

11 45-8 

22-56 

22 

Jti 41 - 2 ; 

22-38 

22 

11 46 

21-13 

20 
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Thsm XXll. (Continued). 



Table XXIII. (Interpolated from Table XXII.) 
Showing the Height of High Water at the London Docks. 
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Tabm; XXIV. (Mean of Table XXIII. and mie V.) 



Jan. 

Feb. 

March. 

April. 

Mi». 

June. 

July. 

Attg. 

Sept 



SQU^III 

Mean, 

MowA 

R^t 




ipsi 


Hy. 

sa 





B. 

Xln&tita 

Tiite. 

Tide. 

TWe. 

Tide. 

Tide. 

Tide. 

Tide. 

Tide. 

Tide. 

Tide. 

Tide. 

Tide. 

h m 

Baet. 

Feet. 

Feet. 

Feet. 

Feet. 

Feet. 

Feet. 

Feet. 

Feet. 

Fwt 

Tent. 

Feet. 

Feet 

0 0 

29-17 

22-00 

22-42 

22-69 

22-71 

22-01 

21-92 

22-14 

22-52 

23-0 

22-55 

82-80 

82-88 

d30 

22-10 

22-58 

22-76 

22*94 

23-15 

22-40 

22-22 

22-39 

22-68 

»-92 

29-85 

21-97 

22-58 

1 0 

22-29 

^69 

22-90 

23-10 

23-08 

22-53 

22-44 

22-60 

22*87 

23-12 

2»91 

22-19 

22*71 

1 30 

22-56 

22-83 

23-01 

23-11 

22*95 

22-61 

22-60 

22-76 

22-94 

23-12 

22-93 

22-36 

22-81 

9 0 

22-80 

22-94 

23*06 

23-09 

22-96 

22-64 

22-67 

2274 

22-99 

22-78 

22-78 

22-53 

22-82 

9 30 

22-61 

22-96 

22-94 

22-95 

22-78 

22-57 

22-62 

22-75 

22-80 

22-61 

22-42 

224i0 

22-72 

8 0 

22-69 

22-92 

22-67 

22-66 

22-53 

22-41 

22-51 

22-65 

22*72 

22-58 

22-48 

22-35 

22-60 

3 30 

22-25 

22*63 

22-59 

22-44 

21-88 

22-18 

22-40 

22-49 

22-66 

22-46 

22-36 

22-11 

22-38 

4 0 

22-12 

22-30 

22-29 

22-12 

21-79 

22-01 

22-31 

22-12 

22-51 

21-80 

21-85 

21-89 

22-10 

4 30 

21-66 

21-93 

21-83 

21-77 

21-68 

21-64 

224)1 

21-78 

21-63 

21-48 

21-58 

21-56 

21-71 

5 0 

21-51 

21-64 

21-32 

21-36 

214)9 

21-26 

21-58 

21-60 

21-27 

20-95 

21-01 

21*13 

21-^ 

5 30 

21-04 

21-31 

20-99 

20-69 

20-53 

20-89 

21-28 

21-26 

20-74 

20*44 

20-39 

20-76 

20-86 

6 0 

20-78 

20-80 

20-43 

20-14 

20-13 

20-50 

20-85 

20-65 

204)2 

19*80 

19-80 

20*30 

20-35 

6 30 

20-28 

19-89 

19-76 

19-62 

19-92 

20-24 

20-45 

20-10 

19-67 

19-56 

19-54 

19-99 

19-92 

7 0 

19-85 

19-58 

19-16 

19-09 

19-70 

19-96 

20-14 

19-76 

19-25 

19-04 

19-47 

19-74 

19-56 

7 30 

19-48 

19-30 

194)3 

19-04 

19-66 

19-80 

19-92 

19-51 

18*97 

18-88 

19-46 

19-66 

19-87 

8 0 

19-48 

19-15 

18-86 

19-25 

19-87 

19-92 

19-90 i 

19-35 

18-90 

19-11 

19-51 

19-93 

19-44 

8 30 

19-74 

19H)6 

19-12 

19-51 

20-19 

20-21 

19-88 

19-42 

19-24 

19-68 

19-87 

20-11 

19-67 

9 0 

19-82 

19-22 

19-35 

204)1 

20-66 

20-48 

19-98 

19-64 

19-72 

20-15 

t 20-65 

20-40 

20-20 

9 30 

20-11 

20-00 

20-17 

20-65 

21-08 

20-86 

20-31 

20-03 

20-23 

21-08 1 

20-94 

22-99 

20-52 

10 0 

20-48 

20-21 

20-48 

21-18 

21-46 

21*16 

20-64 

20-49 

20-90 

^ 21-45 1 

21*45 

21-32 

20-94 

10 30 

21*16 

20-87 

20-88 

21*69 

21-95 

21-46 

21-02 

20-95 

21-31 

1 224)5 1 

92-64 

21-55 

21*42 

11 0 

21-45 

20-96 

21-45 

22-26 

22-20 

21-78 

21-40 

21-34 

21-85 

1 22.26 ' 

22-34 

21-65 

21-74 

11 30 

21-64 

20-94 

22-00 

22-59 

22-46 

21-81 

21-72 

21-76 

22-31 

22-62 j 

22-57 

; 224)2 

21-98 


Table XXV. 

Showing the Time and the Height of High Water at the London Docks, corresponding 
to the Mean Time of the Moon’s Transit for every minute of Horizontal Parallax ; 
from 5413 Observations made between the 1st of Januaiy 1808 and 31st of De- 
cember 1826, between opposition and conjunction. 








Table XXVI. (Interpolated from Table XXV.) 

Showing the Interval between the Moon’s Ti’ansit, a.m., and the Time of High Water 
at the London Docks, for every minute of her Horizontal Parallax between oppo> 
sition and conjunction. 
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' Table XXVIi. (Interpolated fr<^ mie XXV.) 

Showing the Haght of High Water at the Londcm Docks for every minute of the 
Moon*s Horizontal Parallax between opposition and conjunction. 


XOOB^ 

Itaaalt. 

AM. 

H . P . S 4 '. 

H . P . 85'. 

H . P . 56 '. 

H . P . 57'. 

H . P . 58 '. 

H . P . 59 '. 

H . P . 60 '. 

H . P . 61 '. 


FteL 

Feet. 

Feet. 

Feet. 

Feet. 

Feet. 

Feet. 

Ftm. 

0 0 

21>86 

22-05 

22-06 

22*39 

22-48 

22-48 

22-67 

22-85 

0 30 

22-30 

22-28 

22-14 

22-70 

22-56 

22-39 

22-93 

23-22 

1 0 

22-40 

22-26 

22-48 

22-76 

2263 

2265 

23-14 

23-25 

1 30 

22*30 

22-24 

22-78 

22-81 

23-08 

23-33 

23-33 

33-47 

* 0 

22-20 

22-22 

22-58 

22-73 

28-07 

23-35 

23-31 

23-47 

2 30 

21-96 

22-19 

22-37 

2262 

2365 

23-30 

23-25 

33-54 

3 0 

21-84 

22-04 

22-24 

22-54 

22-81 

23-15 

23-22 


8 30 

21-67 

21-86 

22-11 

22-46 

22-58 

2361 

28-18 


4 0 

21-36 

21-44 

21-81 

22-02 

22-24 

22*72 

2262 


4 30 

21*03 

21-06 

21-47 

21-56 

21-96 

22-44 

2164 


5 0 

20-56 

20-73 

21-24 

21-30 

21-48 

2166 



8 30 

20 K )8 

20-35 

21-04 

21-06 

20-98 

21*61 



0 0 1 

19-58 i 

19-96 

20-36 

20-53 

20-59 

21-04 



630 

1940 

19-55 1 

1966 

19*99 

20-22 

20-49 



7 0 

18-73 

19-18 

19-36 

19-69 

; 19-95 

20-11 



7 30 

17-72 

18-96 

19-08 

19-42 

I 19-66 

19-76 



8 0 

19-00 

19-12 

19-31 

19-45 

19-76 

19-72 



8 30 

19-41 

19-38 

19-55 

19*48 

19-92 

19-95 

2063 


9 0 

19-82 

19-73 

19-96 

20-05 

20-37 

20-44 

20-55 


9 30 

20-22 

20-14 

20-36 

20-68 

20-82 

21-04 

21-14 


10 0 

20-62 

2060 

20-78 

2162 

21-13 

21-36 

21-44 

21-31 

10 so 

21-03 

21-06 

21-24 

2133 

21-45 

2168 

21-76 

21-79 

n 0 

21-33 

21-44 j 

21-55 

21-66 

2161 

22-21 

22-09 

22-13 

11 30 

21*60 

2163 

21-91 

21-99 

22-37 

22-53 

22-42 

22-55 


Table XXVIII. 

Showing the Hme and Height of High Water at the London Docks^ corresponding 
to the mean time of the Moon’s Transit for eveiy three degrees of her declination 
north and south ; from 5424 observations, made between the 1st of January 1808 
and the 31st of December 1626, between opposition and conjunction. 


1 1 ® 30' S. to 1 ® i 

SO' N. DecL 1 

Moon’e 

Traarit. 

High 

Water. 


So. of 

out. 

fa m 

0 35-5 

h m 

2 29 

ft. in. 

22 76 

19 

1 38-1 

3 166 

22 116 

20 

2 41-3 

4 26 

22 6-3 

21 

3 36-3 

4 456 

22 6-1 

19 

4 366 

5 40 

21 46 

18 

5 336 

6 31-3 

20 10-3 

16 

6 316 

7 31-7 

19 7*4 

14 

7 23-3 

8 456 

19 9-4 

16 

8 22-1 

10 166 

20 06 

18 

9 286 

11 35 

20 8-3 

17 

10 33-2 

12 52-7 

21 10-4 

20 

11 30-8 

13 41 

22 1 

20 
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Table XXVIII. (Continued). 


j 103 c/ to 4® 80^ North Ded. 

f 4®30'la7®80'NorrtiDed. 

[ 7® Sty t« 10 ® «y North Dud. j 

Moon'* 

Ttaxait. 

High 

Water. 

Hd^of 

ifde. 

Ko.of 

Otoe. 

Moon’e 

Tn^t. 

mgh 

Water. 

B^btof 

Tfdk 

No. of 
OU. 

1 Hfaon'a 
Tuutm. 

Water. 

Ude. 

No. of 
Ota. 

h m 

h u 

ft. 

in. 


fa m 

|l „ 

ft. 



fa m 

fa m 

ft. 

in. 


ass-i 

2 27*6 

22 

8*7 

19 

0 32 

2 24*7 

23 

0 

22 

0 33*9 

3 33^ 

33 

10*6 

15 

1 34-5 

3 11*6 

23 

0*9 

18 

1 38 

3 12*7 

23 

3*2 

24 

1 34*7 

3 13*7 

22 

10-6 

13 

S 41*6 

4 6 

22 

11 

14 

2 37*5 

4 fi-a 

22 

5*2 

21 

2 38 

4 1*1 

22 

8-8 

33 

a 43 

4 47*3 

22 

5*2 

17 

3 35*7 

4 48*7 

22 

3*7 

19 

3 38 

4 48*1 

22 

37 

19 

4 38'9 

5 37*9 

21 

1© 

17 

4 29*8 

5 27*6 

21 

11*8 

19 

4 37*2 

5 394 

21 

7*5 

19 

5 32*1 

6 28*5 

20 

11 

17 

5 32*3 

6 23 

20 

10*9 

16 

5 31*4 

6 30*2 

20 

5*6 

21 

6 37*8 

7 32 

19 

9*9 

20 

6 31*8 

7 28*5 

20 

6*6 

20 

6 26*1 

7 20*2 

19 

6*2 

20 

7 25*8 

8 46*3 

19 

10*9 

19 

7 29*2 

8 45*5 

19 

5*2 

19 

7 25 

8 48*3 

19 

93 

18 

8 26*8 

10 21 

20 

2*7 

19 

8 26*4 

10 16*6 

20 

0 

18 

8 23*7 

10 137 

19 

114 

20 

9 23*4 

11 36 

20 

8*9 

20 

9 27*1 

11 44*2 

21 

1*1 

20 

9 23*4 

11 42*6 

£0 

8*8 

21 

10 281 

12 42*4 

21 

10*8 

21 

10 25*6 

12 43*7 

21 

11 

21 

10 32*4 

12 50*3 

22 

07 

17 

11 28*9 

13 43*6 

22 

3*5 

18 

11 27 

13 37*6 

22 

4-8 

17 

11 30 

13 39 

22 

3*7 

20 

1 1® SC/ to 4® 30' Sooth Decl. 

j 4® Sty to 7® StK Sooth Decl. 

j 7® 3(y to 10® 9(y South DecL | 

0 30*5 

2 27*8 

22 

8*1 

18 

0 33*2 

2 27*8 

22 

10*4 

21 

0 34*8 

2 32*5 

22 

8 

22 

1 35 

3 12*4 

22 

11*7 

19 

1 37*6 

3 17*5 

23 

2*8 

16 

1 36*9 

3 14*2 

22 

10*8 

19 

2 39*2 

4 1*8 

23 

0*6 

19 

2 45*3 

4 6*5 

22 

10*9 

19 

2 36*4 

4 14 

22 

10*4 

24 

3 35-5 

4 45*5 

22 

8*3 

20 

3 44*2 

4 52*5 

22 

8*5 

18 

3 34*3 

4 43*3 

22 

55 

18 

4 41*7 

5 41*3 

21 

5*8 

15 

4 33*8 

5 37*5 

21 

4*8 

16 

4 42*5 

5 40*8 

21 

9*2 

18 

5 36*3 

6 31*7 

20 

11*5 

17 

5 34*3 

6 29*4 

20 

9*8 

18 

4 35 

6 282 

20 

10*1 

17 

6 23*2 

7 20*8 

20 

3*8 

17 

6 31*9 

7 31*9 

20 

3 

21 

6 28*3 

7 24*5 

20 

4*6 

19 

7 27*8 

8 45*5 

19 

10*3 

18 

7 21*6 

8 35 

19 

3*1 

18 

7 28 

8 49*1 

19 

6*7 

18 

8 29*9 

10 20*3 

20 

5*4 

17 

8 25*3 

10 14*5 

19 

11*6 

20 

8 33*1 

10 24*5 

19 

74 

20 

9 28*2 

11 43*5 

20 

10*9 

17 

9 25*1 

11 39*7 

20 

9*7 

19 

9 31*2 

11 41*5 

20 

10*1 

20 

10 27*5 

12 46*5 

21 

8*4 

17 

10 33*3 

12 49 

21 

6*8 

18 

10 23*5 

12 46*7 

21 

8 

21 

11 28*1 

13 40*8 

22 

5*3 

19 

11 32*7 

13 44*3 

22 

4 

16 

11 30 

13 40-4 

22 

34 

22 



1 10® scy to 13* sty North DccL 

13® Sty to 16® scy North Decl. 

16® 3(y to 19® 30' North Decl. | 


fa m 

ft. 

in. 


fa m 

fa m 

ft. 

in. 


h m 

fa Bl 

ft. 

in. 


0 28*6 

2 23*8 

22 

3*3 

22 

0 27*4 

2 20 

2*2 

7*1 

28 

0 26-4 

2 17*6 

22 

6*6 

36 

1 33*8 

3 8 

23 

2*7 

25 

1 26-9 

3 0*1 

22 

9*8 

28 

1 28*2 

3 5*8 

22 

8*6 

37 

2 35*4 

3 54*4 

22 

10 

18 

2 28*4 

3 49 

22 

1*9 

27 

2 24 

3 41*5 

22 

7*3 

38 

3 36 

4 41*5 

22 

7*1 

20 

3 30*1 

4 29*4 

22 

6*4 

26 

3 28 

4 29*5 

22 

54 

42 

4 31*2 

5 32*5 

21 

6 

24 

4 30*5 

5 22*3 

21 

8*9 

26 

4 25-3 

5 18*7 

21 

7*2 

34 

S 28*6 

6 18-2 

21 

1*8 

22 

5 28*3 

6 14*2 

20 

8*7 

26 

5 25*1 

6 5 

21 

0 

38 

6 29*5 

7 16*1 

19 

11*6 

17 

6 31*7 

7 21*9 

19 

7-3 

26 

6 28*9 

7 12*6 

19 

9*2 

40 

7 24 

8 35*2 

19 

4*5 

21 

7 24*2 

8 38*2 

19 

9*9 

25 

7 24*8 

8 29*7 

19 

6 

38 

8 27*7 

10 18*1 

19 

10 

23 

8 26*8 

10 15*9 

19 

7.7 

28 

8 31*2 

10 9*8 

19 

8*5 

37 

9 24*1 

11 33*2 

20 

10*6 

22 

9 31*9 

11 38*7 

20 

7*2 

24 

9 31 

11 37*1 

20 

5*8 

37 

10 29*2 

12 47*3 

21 

7*1 

26 

10 31*7 

12 47 

21 

4*4 

27 

10 31*4 

12 42*5 

21 

5*1 

34 

11 24*7 

13 31*6 

22 

4-6 

25 

11 31*6 

13 35 

22 

1*6 

28 

11 32*3 

13 27*8 

22 

0*1 

38 

1 10® SC/ to IS® SO' South DecL j 

13® Sty to 16® S<y South Decl, | 

16® SO' to 1 9® 30' South Ded. | 

0 33 

2 27*4 

22 

9*2 

25 

0 32 

2 15*8 

22 

9*6: 

21 

0 32*7 

2 16*3 

22 

7*5 

34 

1 30*5 

3 10*4 

22 

IM 

23 

1 33*2 

3 7*2 

23 

2 * 2 ! 

29 

1 33*2 

3 2*8 

23 

1*9 

29 

2 35*4 

3 53*7 

22 

6*4 

24 

2 37*5 

3 55 

22 

10 

24 

2 31*3 

3 46*7 

22 

[ 1*6 

37 

3 37*3 

4 41*8 

22 

4*8 

25 

3 41*6 

4 43 

22 

6*7 1 

20 

3 31*4 

4 31 

22 

6*8 

43 

4 38 

5 28*8 

21 

7*2 

27 

4 37*7 

5 24*8 

21 

9*8 1 

26 

4 344 

5 19*6 

21 

9*8 

39 

5 35*5 

6 25*7 

21 

1*2 

20 

5 35*4 

6 15*3 

21 

2-3 

33 

5 35*6 

6 14*1 

20 

0*5 

36 

6 34-4 

7 31*6 

20 

0*1 

25 

6 36*6 

7 22*9 

19 

8 

24 

6 38*1 

7 19*3 

20 

0*5 

39 

7 31*2 

8 41*8 

19 

1*9 

21 

7 30*3 

8 35*5 

19 

5*2 

26 

7 377 

8 40*2 

19 

2*1 

40 

8 29*7 

10 14*1 

20 

0*6 

22 

8 29*9 

10 10*9 

19 

7*1 

22 

8 38*8 

10 10*6 

19 

7*8 

40 

9 32*9 

11 39*3 

20 

4*5 

22 

9 31*4 

11 32*5 

20 

9*5 

32 

9 36*5 

11 36-1 

20 

4*7 

26 

10 31 

12 41*4 

21 

10*9 

22 

10 32*2 

12 41*3 

21 

10*1 

24 

10 33*6 

12 37*1 

21 

5*3 

38 

11 29 

13 30*6 

22 

6 

24 

11 29*8 

13 27*7 

21 

10*9 

27 

11 31*1 

13 27*8 

22 

0*1 

37 


X 2 


15$ 
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Table XXVIII. (Continued). 


1 l9PsC/ia2S9sgy North Deel. 

1 22* 30" to 85° 30' North I>ecL | 

Above 25° SO' Ntntfa Ded. | 




No. 

OlM. 

Mboo’a 

Tnuuit. 

High 

WatCT. 


No. of 
Olw. 

lfoon*i 

Tnuu^ 



No. of 

h a 

]i m 

ft. in. 


h m 

h m 

ft. 

in. 


h m 

b m 

ft 

te. 


0 S6-2 

8 10*4 

82 6*5 

28 

0 28*9 

2 7*9 

22 

1 

31 

0 M*2 

2 63 

22 

3*4 

14 

1 86 

8 49 

83 1*3 

31 

1 24*3 

2 52*3 

22 

7*1 

17 

1 23*1 

2 503 

22 

3 

21 

8 84-5 

3 35 

22 7*6 

27 

2 22*7 

3 35*5 

22 

53 

26 

2 23 9 

3 29*2 

22 

6 

14 

3 86-1 

4 83 

22 0*9 

25 

3 27*1 

4 16 

22 

4*1 

20 

3 16*4 

4 7*9 

22 

3*4 

24 

4 837 

5 9*8 

21 10*7 

34 

4 23*6 

5 1*8 

21 

6 

24 

4 13*2 

4 49*5 

21 

5*5 

21 

5 83-8 

5 56*3 

20 10*1 

36 

5 28*7 

5 58*6 

20 

5*3 

19 

5 82 

5 44*5 

20 

7 

23 

6 307 

7 3 *9 

20 0 

27 

6 21*8 

6 42*3 

19 

3*3 

51 

6 24*5 

6 524 

19 

8 

25 

7 87*8 

8 19*8 

18 10*2 

31 

7 38*2 

8 26*7 

18 11*1 

23 

7 28*5 

8 14*8 

19 

0 

23 

8 331 

10 11*5 

19 6 *7 

29 

8 30*5 

10 31 

19 

4*5 

24 

8 29*7 

9 55*9 

19 

4*3 

22 

9 29-2 

11 34-2 

20 10*7 

31 

9 36*1 

11 33*2 

20 

13 

23 

9 Jil 

11 24*8 

19 11*5 

21 

10 35*1 

12 40*2 

21 2*2 

30 

10 31*2 

12 31*6 

21 

M 

22 

10 33*4 

12 32*4 

20 10*5 

21 

11 31 

13 31*3 

21 10*9 

29 

11 35*8 

13 27 

22 

0*7 

25 

11 30*2 

13 23*1 


10*3 

18 

j 19° SO' to 22® 3(y South Decl. 

1 22® SO' to 25® 30' South Decl. 

Above 25° SO' South Decl. | 

0 30-3 

2 19 

22 7*5 

32 

0 34*9 

2 19*4 

22 

3*9 

25 

0 323 

2 11 

22 

4*91 20 1 

1 33-6 

3 2 

22 11*8 

30 

1 35*2 

3 3*9 

22 

8*1 

19 

1 30 

2 54*3 

22 

6 *1! 22 1 

2 32 7 

3 46*4 

22 10*9 

28 

8 33*4 

3 44*8 

22 11*6 

28 

2 283 

3 34*5 

22 

6*4 

20 

3 30*9 

4 30*3 

22 3*1 

32 

3 32*5 

4 27 

22 

4 

22 

3 31*7 

4 2i»*9 

22 

4*5 

21 

4 39*3 

5 25*8 

21 11*3 

23 

4 32*9 

5 18*8 

21 

6*2 

25 

4 32*6 

5 6*7 

21 

9 

23 

5 34*1 

6 9*8 

20 9*7 

88 

5 34*8 

6 9-4 

20 103 

25 

5 29*8 

5 51*8 

20 

7*9 

24 

6 35*3 

7 14 

19 4*9 

26 

6 37 

7 3*4 

19 

7*6 

23 

6 33*2 

6 533 

19 

6*1 

25 

7 40*1 

8 43*2 

18 11*2 

29 

7 40*7 

8 32 

19 

1*7 

24 

7 38*2 

8 9*5 

19 

0*1 

21 

8 33*6 

10 12*5 

19 4*8 

31 

8 37*7 

10 6*4 

19 

2*5 

24 

8 43*4 

16 6*9 

18 

9*3 

18 

9 39*4 

11 46*4 

20 6*9 

28 

9 37*7 

11 31-8 

20 

1*6 

24 

9 36 

11 24*5 

19 11*4 

21 

10 31*8 

12 40*8 

21 4*6 

33 

10 33*7 

12 30*8 

20 11*1 

18 

10 37*5 

12 30*7 

21 

1*5 

20 

11 30*2 

13 26*6 

21 11*3 

27 

11 35*2 

13 30*4 

22 

1*6 

23 

11 30*5 

13 19*4 

21 11*3 

JL 


Table XXIX. (Interpolated from Table XXVIII.) 

Showing the Interval between the Moon’s Transit and the Time of High Water at 
the London Docks, for every three degrees of her declination north or south, 
between opposition and conjunction. 


Moonb 

Tnuarit 

0°Dea 

S® Decl. *6® Decl, 

9° Decl, 

12® DecL 15° Decl. 

1 

l8°DecL 

21®DecL 

24® Decl. 

27° Decl. 

Mean. 

b m 

h m 

b m 

b m 

h m 

h m 

b m 

h m 

fa m 

fa m 

fa a 

fa ra 

0 30 

1 54*9 

1 57 

1 54-4 

1 58*8 

1 55 

1 48*2 

1 47*3 

1 46 

1 42*1 

1 40*5 

1 50*4 

1 30 

1 40 

1 38*7 

1 39*2 

1 39*6 

1 37*6 

1 33*6 

1 33*6 

1 25*7 

1 28*3 

1 24*2 

1 34 

2 30 

1 24*3 

1 25-6 

1 24*6 

1 25*6 

1 20*2 

1 19*8 

1 15*8 

1 11*8 

1 11*5 

1 4*2 

1 18*3 

3 30 

1 10*8 

1 10 

1 12*4 

1 11 

1 6*5 

1 2*2 

1 0*5 

0 57*4 

0 51*7 

0 48*8 

1 3 

4 30 

1 4 

1 0*7 

1 1 

1 1*2 

0 56*6 

0 50*2 

0 49-3 

0 47 

0 41*4 

0 33*7 

52*3 

5 30 

0 57*9 I 

0 56*2 

0 53*2 

0 56*2 

0 50*1 

0 43*2 

0 39*2 

0 34*5 

0 32*4 

0 22*3 

44*5 

6 30 

0 59*8 1 

1 1*6 

0 58-4 

0 55*6 

0 51*8 

0 48*5 

1 0 41*8 

0 35*8 

0 23*6 

0 23 

46 

7 30 

1 26 

1 20*4 

1 16*9 

1 19 

1 12*1 

1 10*8 

1 3*5 

0 55*5 

0 45*2 

0 38 

1 6*7 

8 30 

1 57*3 

1 54 

1 51*8 

1 51*5 

1 48 ; 

I 45*7 i 

1 33 

1 36*7 

1 28*3 

1 21*3 

1 42*8 

9 30 

2 7 

2 14*5 

2 16*3 1 

2 15*3 

2 9*1 i 

2 3 *3 i 

2 1*8 

2 4*1 

1 53*5 

1 48*3 

2 5*3 

10 30 

2 18*9 

2 16*5 

2 16*9 

2 20*4 

2 14 2 

2 12 1 

2 7 

2 4*7 

1 58*7 

1 55*5 

2 10*5 

11 30 

2 10 

2 12*7 

2 11*1 

2 97 

2 3*7 ; 

2 0*7 

1 56*4 

1 58*5 

1 54*5 

1 50*9 

2 3 
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ME. auUBBOCK OK THE ttOES. 

Table XXX, (Interpolated 0*om IWe XXVIII.) 

Showing the Height of High Water at the London Bocks for every three degrees of 
tke Moon’s Declination north and sonth^ between opposition and conjunction. 



Table XXXL 

Showing the Difference in the Inteiwal between the Time of the Moon’s Transit and 
the Time of High Water, and the Mean Interval (a.m. part of Table II.) for every 
minute of the Moon’s Horizontal Parallax, between opposition and conjunction. 



Table XXXII. 

Showing the Difference in the Height of High Water, and the Mean Height (Co- 
lumn B. Table XXIII.) for every minute of the Moon’s Horizontal Parallax, and 
between opposition and conjunction. 
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Table XXXffl. 

Showing the Difference in the Interval between the Time of Moon’s Transit and the . 
Hme of High Water, and the Mean Diterval ( a . m . part of Table IL) for every three 
degrees of the Moon’s Declination, betweea opposition and ccmjuncfen. 


110011% 

Tun&k, 

OPDed. 

3® Bed. 

60DecL 

9®Dccl. 

12® Bed. 

15® Beet 

18® Beet 

21® Bed. 

24® Beet 

27® Bed, 

h n 

u 

m 

m 

at 

m 

m 

m 

Bl 

n 

m 

0 90 

+ 5 

+ 7 

+ 4 

+ 9 

+ 5 

- 2 

- 3 

- 4 

- 8 

- 9 

1 30 

+ 5 

+ 4 

+ 4 

+ 5 

+ 3 

- 1 

- 1 

~ 9 

- 7 

-11 

S 90 

+ 6 

+ 8 

+ 7 

+ 8 

+ 2 

+ 2 

- 2 

- 6 

- 6 

-14 

3 30 

+ 9 

+ 8 

+10 

+ 9 

+ 5 


- 1 

- 5 

-10 

-13 

4 30 

+12 

+ 9 

+ 9 

+ 9 

+ 5 

- 2 

- 3 

- 5 

-11 

-18 

5 30 

+16 

+14 

+11 

+14 

+ 8 

+ 1 

- 3 

- 7 



6 30 

+16 

+18 

+14 

+12 

+ 8 

+ 5 

- 2 

- 8 


-21 

7 30 

+21 

+15 

+12 

+14 

+ 7 

+ 6 

- 1 

- 9 


-27 

8 30 


+14 

+12 

+ 12 

+ 8 

+ 8 

- 7 

- 3 

-12 

-19 

9 30 

+ » 

+10 

+ 11 

+10 i 

+ 4 

- 2 

- 3 

- 1 

-11 

-17 

10 30 

+ 9 

+ 7 

+ 7 

+10 1 

+ 4 

+ 2 

- 3 1 

1 - 5 

-11 

-14 

11 30 

+ 6 

I + 9 

+ 7 

+ 9 

0 

- 3 

- 8 i 

i 

- 9 

-13 


Table XXXIV. 

Showing the Difference in the Height of High Water, and the Mean Height (Co- 
lumn B. Table XXJII.) for every three degrees of the Moon’s Declination, between 
opposition and conjunction. 


Mooa’it 

Tiaiwit. 

OP Beet 










fa m 

Feet. 

Feet 

Feet. 

Feet. 

Feet. 

Feet. 

Feet. 

Feet 

Feet. 

Feet 

0 30 

mSM 

+ 16 

+•37 

+•25 

-•01 

+ 15 

+•01 

+•04 

-•33 

-•22 

1 30 

mSSm 

+ 13 

+•35 

+•01 

+•18 

+•21 

+•08 

+•18 

-•24 

-•48 

2 30 

-•11 

+•26 

+•04 

+•08 

-•03 

-•20 

+•05 

+•03 

-•02 

-•21 

3 30 

+•15 

+*27 

+•16 

+•06 

+*15 

+•18 

+•14 

-•21 

-03 

-•06 

4 30 

-19 

+•12 

+ 01 

+ 11 

-•07 

+ 13 

+-01 

+•24 

—21 

-19 

5 30 

+•07 

+•15 

+•06 

-•13 

+-30 

+•19 

+ 10 

-•03 

—15 

-•27 

6 30 

—25 

+•15 

+•51 

+•04 

-•27 

-19 

+•06 

-15 

-•46 

—36 

7 30 

+•48 

+•57 

+•07 

+•34 

+•22 

+•20 

+•01 

-•39 

-•27 

-•30 




+ •39 

+*16 

■ +-32 

0 

! 0 i 

-19 

-•37 i 

-58 



+•37 

+•48 

+ 33 

: - f * 14 

+•16 


+ 13 

—47 

—63 

10 30 

+•41 

+•41 

+•33 

+•48 

! +-35 

+*18 

1 0 ' 

—15 

—43 ' 

-•49 

11 30 

myi 

+•40 

+•39 

+'32 

: +*47 

+ 03 

i +-03 

-•05 

+•12 i 

— W 


Table XXXV. (Mean of Tables VII. and XXVI.) 

Showing the Interval between the Moon’s Transit and the 'Hme of High Water at 
the London Docks for every minute of her Horizontal Parallax; from 10,812 obser- 
vations, made between the 1st of January 1808 and the 31st of December 1826. 
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Table XXXVl. 

Showuig tlie Time aad Hdlght of I£gh W&ter at the lAmdoa Docks, corresponding 
to mean time of Moon’s Transit for every minute of her Horizontal Parallax ; 
from 10,812 observations, made between the 1st of January 1808 and 31st of De- 
cember 1826. 



Table XXXVII. (Interpolated from Table XXXVI.) 





















1€0 Mi^ lA^mocK ON rm noim. 

Table XXXVIU. (Mean of Tables XL and XXIX.) 

Showing Oie Interval betwe^ the Moon’s Transit and the Hme of Water at 

London Docks for every three degrees of her Dedinatk)}! north or south ; frrmi 
10,796 observations. 



Table XXXIX. • (Mean of Tables IX. and XXX.) 

Showing the Height of High Water at the London Docks for every three degrees of 
the Moon’s Declination north or south ; from 10,796 observations. 
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Table XL. 

Showing the Difference in the Interval between the Time of the Moon's Transit and 
the Time of High Water, and the Mean Interval (Column A. Table III.) for every 
three degrees of her Declination. 


Bfoon’f 

X^raa^ 

OPDecL 

S® DecL ^ 6* Decl. 

1 

90 DecL 

12® Decl.^l5° Decl.*i8® Decl. 21* DtcL 

1 1 > 

24*DecL 

27® Decl 

li m 

«n 




in 

m 

m 

m 

m 

m 

0 0 

+ 7 

+ 7 

+ 6 

+ 5 

+ 2 

- 1 

- 3 

- 6 

- 9 

—11 

0 ao 

+ 6 

+ 7 

+ 6 

+ 5 

+ 2 

- 1 

- 2 

- 4 

- 8 


1 0 

+ 6 

+ 5 

+ 6 

+ 5 

+ 3 

+ 1 

- 3 

- 6 

- 7 


1 30 

+ 5 

+ 1 

+ 5 

+ 4 

+ 4 

+ 1 

- 6 

- 8 

- 7 

-11 

f 0 

+ 6 

+ 3 

+ 6 

+ 6 

+ 4 

+ 3 

- 3 

- 6 

- 5 

-10 

2 30 

+ 6 

+ 5 

+ 6 

+ « 

+ 3 

+ 2 

- 1 

- 5 

- 6 

-10 

3 0 

+ 7 

+ 6 

+ 7 

+ 7 

+ 3 

+ 1 

- 2 

- 6 

- 6 

-12 

3 30 

+ 9 

+ 9 

+ 8 

+ 7 

+ 4 

0 

- 2 

- 5 

- 7 

-13 

4 0 

+11 

+10 

+ 9 

+ 8 

+ 8 

0 

- 2 

- 5 

- 7 

-15 

4 30 

+11 

+ 9 

+ 9 


+ 7 

0 

+ 2 

- 5 


-17 

5 0 

+15 

+12 

+12 

+12 

+ 9 

+ 1 

- 1 

- 4 


-16 

5 30 

+16 

+13 

+12 

+13 

+ 7 

0 

- 3 

- 7 

-11 

-18 

6 0 

+18 

+16 

+13 

+14 

+ 8 

+ 2 

- 3 

— 7 

-14 


6 30 

+19 

+19 

+18 

+13 

+ 9 

+ 3 

- 4 

- 9 

-18 

-21 

7 0 

+19 

+ 19 

; +15 ^ 

+13 

+ 9 

+ 2 

- 4 

- 8 

-18 

-26 

7 30 

+ 18 

+17 

i +15 

+11 

+ 9 

- 1 

- 4 

- 8 

-18 


8 0 

+17 

+16 

t +13 

+ 9 

+ 7 

- 1 

- 7 

- 9 

-26 

-29 

8 30 

+17 

+15 

. +14 

+12 ! 

+ 7 

+ 5 

- 5 

3 

-16 


9 0 

+ 8 

+10 

i 

+10 

+ 4 

- 1 

- 6 

- 6 

-14 


9 30 

+ 3 

+ 9 

1 +11 

+ 8 

+ 5 ! 

- 2 

1 - 4 

- 2 

-10 

-17 

10 0 

+ 5 

+ 8 

: + 6 

+ 8 

+ 5 

- 2 

1 - 4 

- 4 

- 8 

-16 

10 30 

+10 

+ 8 

i + 5 

+ 9 

+ 5 

+ 1 

- 4 

- 4 

- 8 

-14 

11 0 

+ 8 

+ 8 

1 + 5 

+ 7 

+ 3 


- 4 

- 5 

- 9 

-13 

11 30 

+ 8 

+ 7 

1 +« 

+ 5 

+ 2 


- 3 

- 6 

-10 

-12 


Table XLI. 

Showing the Difference in the Height of High Water and the Mean Height (Co- 
lumn B. Table XXIV.) for every three degrees of the Moon’s Declination. 


Moon's 

Transit. 

0® Decl. 

a® Decl. 

— 

6® Decl 

9® Decl 

12® Decl 

15® Decl 

18®Ded. 

21® Decl. 

24® Decl 

27®Decl, 

h m 

Feet. 

Feet. 

Feet. 

Feet. 

Feet. 

Feet. 

Feet. 

Feet. 

Feet. 

Feet 

0 0 

+ 10 

+ -12 

+•26 

+•17 

+•29 

+•04 


—04 

-19 

-•23 

0 30 

+ 10 

- -11 

+•22 

+•08 

+•06 

+•13 

—01 

—03 

-•29 

-19 

1 0 

+ 14 

- 09 

+•23 

+•05 

+•06 

+•15 

+•04 

+•06 

-•22 

—32 

1 30 

+•18 

- -01 

+•28 

+•04 

+ 11 

+ U 

+ 12 

+•18 

-13 

—43 

2 0 

+•08 

+ -02 

+•18 

+•05 

+ 13 

-■04 

+•38 

+•01 

-•10 

-•30 

2 30 

+•09 

+ n 

+•13 

+•19 

+•21 

-•09 

+•72 

-•05 

-•08 

-•08 

3 0 

+•10 

+ -12 

+•08 

+•07 

+•18 

—02 

+•31 

—10 

-•23 

-15 

3 30 

+•20 

+ -18 

+•11 

-•01 

+•18 

+•16 

-06 

—28 

-11 

4 0 

4 30 

+•02 

-•04 

+ -16 
+ -24 

+•08 

+•14 

+ 11 

-•08 

+•07 
+ 10 

-02 

+•06 

-•02 
+ 13 

-30 

-•21 

-•06 

.+•10 

5 0 


+ ’lO 

+•18 

+•04 

-•01 

+•07 

+•03 

-•05 

—18 

-12 

5 30 

+•14 

+ -09 

+•28 

-•05 

+•16 

+•10 j 

+•06 

-17 

-•08 

-•26 

6 0 

+•02 

+ -21 

+•41 

+■02 

+•24 

+•07 

+•07 

—06 

-•21 

-•30 

6 30 

—15 

+ -24 

+•42 

+ 19 

; +-20 

—06 

+•01 

-•03 

-•40 

—42 

7 6 

+•26 

+ -43 

+ 32 

+•41 

1 +13 

+■05 

+•06 

-17 

-•24 

-•39 

7 30 

+ •50 

+ -64 

+•21 

i +-47 

1 +*65 

+•08 

—05 

-•48 

-•24 

-•52 

8 6 1 

+•47 

+ -68 

+•39 

+•24 

+•31 

+•20 

+•03 

-•26 

-•30 

-•57 

8 30 

+•33 

+ -66 

+•41 

-•14 

+•41 

+•16 

-•03 

—15 

-•38 

-•60 

9 0 

+•25 , 

+ *46 

+•27 

-•03 

+•23 

—01 

—16 

-•20 

-•51 

-•70 

9 30 

+•41 

+ -47 

+•35 

+•31 

+•26 

+•08 

-•09 

—03 

-•41 

-•39 

10 0 

+42 

+ 51 

+•42 

+•42 

+•31 

+*u 

-•06 

-10 

-•33 

—52 

10 30 

+•37 

+ -47 

+•42 

+•46 

+•28 

+•68 

-•09 

-•23 

--30 

—51 

11 0 

+■25 

+ -42 

+•36 

+ 38 

+•39 

+•04 

-•05 

-14 

-•22 

-•41 

11 30 

+•18 

+1-01 

+•39 

+•34 

+•58 

+•05 

+•08 

+•02 

—08 

—22 


MDCCCXXXIV. 
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Table XLII. 

Showing die Difference in the Interval between the Time of the Moon’s Ti*ansit and 
the iSme of High Water, and the Mean Interval (Column A. Table III.) for ever>’ 
minute of her Horizontal Parallax. 


Tnnnt . 

H . P . 54'. 

H . P .55'. 

H . P - 56'. 

H . P . 57'. 

H . P .58'. 

H . P . 59'. 

H . P . 60'. 

H , P . 61'. 

». «. 

m 

la 

m 

m 

m 



m 

0 99 

+12 

+10 

+ 3 

+ 3 

- 2 


- 9 

-18 

1 30 

+ 8 

+ 6 

+ 8 

+ 1 

- 2 

— 4 

- 7 

-12 

2 30 

+ 7 

+ 5 

+ 3 

0 

+ 2 

- 5 

- 5 

-IS 

3 30 

+ 6 

+ 3 

+ 3 

+ 2 

0 

— 4 

- 6 


4 30 

+ 1 

+ 2 

+ 3 

+ 1 

- 1 


- 8 


5 30 

0 

+ 1 

0 1 

+ 1 ; 

- 2 1 

1 - 2 



6 30 

! + 5 ' 

+ 3 

0 ' 

0 

- 3 

‘ - 3 



T 90 

1 + 9 

+ 3 

i + 3 

- 3 

- 5 

j - 8 



8 90 

: +19 

+10 

! + 5 

- 2 

i - 4 

- 7 

i -!? 


9 30 

i +17 

+12 

1 + 7 ' 

- 1 

1 - 5 

-12 

- 7 


10 30 

! +15 

+13 

1 7 

- 1 

- 2 

:• - 9 

i «14 

-16 

n 30 

; +13 

' + 9 

1 + 6 

0 

- 3 

! -5 

; -14 

-16 


Table XLIII. 


Showing the Difference in the Height of High Water and the Mean Height (Co- 
lumn B. Table XXIV.) for every minute of the Moon’s Horizontal Parallax. 




H . P .55'. 

H . P . 56'. 

H . P . 57'. 

H . P . 58'. 

H . P . 59'. 



h m 

Feet. 

Feet. 

Feet. 

Feet. 

Feet. 

Feet. 

Feet. 

Feet 

0 30 

-•45 

-•35 

-•35 

+•07 

+•15 

+•07 

+•33 

+•59 

1 30 

-•55 

-•49 

-•03 

-•05 

+•26 

+•31 

+•45 

+ •60 

2 30 

-•66 

-•48 

-•32 

+•01 

+•20 

+•41 

+•62 

+•82 

3 30 

-•71 

-•41 

—•25 

+•04 

+ 12 

+•53 

+•85 

4 30 

-•74 

-•57 

-•22 

-02 

+•39 

+ •68 

+•80 


5 30 

-•72 

-•53 

-•12 

+•22 

i +10 

+•74 



6 30 

-•73 

-•33 

-•20 

+•02 

1 +32 

+•56 



7 30 

-•63 

—35 

-•25 

+•09 

1 +-28 

+•49 

+’67 


8 30 

-•34 

-•30 

-•07 ; 

; --03 

+•08 

+•38 

+•50 


9 30 

-•38 

-•29 

-12 

i +-19 

1 +17 

+•22 

+’55 

+•59 

10 30 

-•30 

-•40 

-•20 

1 --09 

i +-11 

- r *27 

+•40 

+•40 

11 30 

—37 

—17 

-•14 1 

1 +*14 1 

! +'28 1 

1 +*54 

+■47 1 

+•59 


The following Tables may be used in predicting the phenomena of the tides, with 
the argument of the moon’s transit in apparent time. 


For the Time of High Water at the London Docks. 

Table III., column A., containing the semimenstrual inequality a constant, 
which is again inserted here for the convenience of reference. 

Table XLIV. containing the correction for the moon’s parallax. 

Table XLV. containing the correction for the moon’s declination. 

The last two Tables have been obtained from Tables XL. and XLII., by removing 
arbitrarily the irregularities which those Tables present. 

Table XLVI., formed by arbitrary alterations from Table G., p. 148, gives the cor- 
rection for the calendar months. 

To the result obtained must be added the equation of time, in order to have the 
time of high water sought in mean time. 
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Tables XLIII. and XLIV. may probaWy be safely employ^wi for all the ports in the 
United Kingdom. It should be borne in mind that these Tabte cannot in any case 
be depended upon to within two <» three mmutes, from the great irr^^ulanties of the 
phenomena to which they refer, and from the difficulty ascertaining by observation 
the precise time of high water. The observations upon which they ore founded are 
only recorded to the neai*est five minutes, and they were not always made with so 
much care as might have been desired. 

For the Height of High Water at the London Docks, 

Table XXIV., column B., containing the semimenstrual inequality a constant. 
Table XL VII. containing the correction for the moon’s parallax. 

Table XL VIII. containing the correction for the moon’s declination. 

The last two Tables have been formed by arbitrary changes from Tables XLIII. 
and XLII., which Tables present great irregularities ; for the height of high water 
is subject to much greater irregularity than the time. The effect of changes in 
the moon’s parallax upon the height appears to be considerably greater than that of 
changes in her declination. 

Column A. Table III. 

Containing the semimenstrual inequality + ^ constant, and showing the Interval 
between the Moon’s Transit and the Hme of High Water, from the Philosophical 
Transactions, 1831 , p. 401 . 


Smm 

Q 

D 

H 

B 

h 1 h 

4 j 5 

h 

6 

h 

7 

B 


B 

Intenral 

h m 

1 57 

h m 

1 42 

h m 

1 26 

h m 

1 11 

I h m 1 h m 

0 56 ! 0 45 j 

h m 

0 42 

h m 

0 52 j 

h m 

1 23 

h m j h m 

1 56 1 2 10 

b m 

2 8 


Table XLIV. 

Showing the Correction for the Moon’s Paiallax, formed by arbitrary alterations 

from Table XLII. 


Moon’s 

Transit. 

H. P. 54'. 

H.P.55^ 

H. P. 5€', 

H. P. 57'. 





b m 

m 

m 

m 

m 

m 

m 

m 

b m 


-1-11 

+ 7 

+ 3 


- 3 

- 7 

-11 

0 0 

0 30 

+ 11 

+ 7 

+ 3 

0 

- 3 

- 7 

-11 

0 30 

1 0 

+ 10 

+ 6 

+ 3 

0 

- 3 

- 6 

-10 

1 0 

1 30 

+ 9 

+ 0 

+ 3 


- 3 

- 6 

- 9 

1 30 

2 0 

+ 8 

+ 5 

+ 2 


~ 2 

- 5 

- 8 

2 0 

2 30 

+ 7 

+ 4 

+ 2 

0 

- 2 

- 4 

- 7 

2 30 

3 0 

+ 6 

+ 4 

+ 2 

0 

- 2 

- 4 

- 6 

3 0 

3 30 

+ 5 

+ 4 

+ 2 


- 2 

- 4 

- 5 

3 30 

4 0 

+ 4 

+ 3 

+ 1 

0 

- 1 

- 3 

- 4 

4 0 

4 30 

+ 3 

+ 2 

+ 1 


- 1 

- 2 

- 3 

4 30 

5 0 

+ 2 

+ 1 

0 

0 


- 1 

- 2 

5 0 

5 30 

+ I 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

- 1 

5 30 

6 0 

• + 1 

0 


0 

0 

0 

- 1 

6 0 

6 30 

+ 4 

+ 3 

+ 1 

0 

- 1 

- 3 

- 4 

630 

7 0 

+ 6 

+ 4 

+ 2 

0 

— 2 

- 4 

~ € 

7 0 

7 30 

+ 0 

+ 5 

+ 3 

0 

~ 2 

- 5 

- 9 

7 30 

8 0 

+12 

+ 8 

+ 4 

0 

- 4 

- 8 

-12 

« 0 

8 30 

+15 

+10 

+ 5 

0 

- 5 

-10 

-15 

8 30 

9 0 

+17 

+11 

+ 6 


- 6 

-H 

-17 

0 0 

9 30 

+17 

+11 

+ 6 

0 

- 6 

-n 

-17 

9 30 

10 0 

+15 

+10 

+ 3 


- 5 


-15 

10 0 


+14 

+10 

+ « 


- 5 

-10 

-14 

10 30 

1 11 0 

+13 

+ 3 

+ 4 

0 

- 4 

- 9 

-13 

11 0 

1 11 30 

+13 

+ 8 ! 

+ 4 

0 

- 4 

- 8 

-12 

11 30 


Y 2 
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Tabmi XLV. 

Showing the Correction for the Moon's Declination, formed from Table XL. 


MeeaV 

TmtOU 

0 

8®Decl. 

eODed. 

OODecL 

12«ncd. 

130DecL 

tOODecl. 

21**l>ecLWl>ecl. 

t 

27»neGl. 

Mom*! 

XnHMtt. 


m 

m 

f» 

m 

m 

m 

m 

m 

» 

la 

b m 

0 0 

+ « 

+ 6 

+ 4 

+ 2 

+ 1 

0 

- 3 

- 6 

- 9 

-12 

0 0 

0 80 

•f 7 

+ 6 

+ 4 

+ 2 

+ 1 

0 

— 2 

- 6 

~ 9 

-12 

0 30 

1 0 

+ 6 

+ fi 

+ 4 

+ 3 

+ 1 

0 

- 2 

- 6 

- 9 

-11 

1 0 

1 80 

+ 6 

+ 5 

+ 4 

+ 3 

+ 1 

0 

- 3 

- 6 

- 9 

-11 

1 30 

3 0 

+ 5 

+ 4 

+ 3 

+ 2 

+ 1 

0 

- 3 

- 6 

- 9 

-10 

2 0 

2 30 

+ 6 

+ S 

+ 4 

+ 3 

+ 2 

0 

- 2 

- 5 

- 6 

-11 

2 80 

3 0 

-f 7 

+ 5 

+ 4 

+ 3 

+ 2 

0 

- 2 

- 5 

- 6 

-12 

3 0 

3 80 

+ 8 

+ 6 

+ 4 

+ 2 

+ 1 

0 

- 3 

- 6 

- 8 

-13 

330 

4 0 

+ 9 

+ 7 

+ 5 

+ s 

+ 2 

0 

- 3 

- 7 

-11 

-15 

4 0 

4 80 

+ 12 

+10 

+ 8 

+ 6 

+ 3 

0 

- 3 

' 7 

-11 

-16 

4 30 

5 0 

+15 

+12 

+ 9 

+ 6 

+ 3 

0 

- 3 

- 7 

-11 

-17 

5 0 

5 30 

+17 

+15 

+11 

+ 7 1 

+ 3 ! 

0 


- 7 

-13 

-18 

5 30 

6 0 

+18 

+16 

+19 

+ 8 1 

1 

+ 3 i 

0 

- 4 

- 9 

-15 

-20 

6 0 

6 30 

+19 

+ 17 

+12 

+ 8 1 

+ 3 1 

0 

- 5 1 

-10 

-16 

-23 

6 30 

7 0 

+19 

+17 i 

+12 

+ 8 ! 

+ 3 

0 

- 5 i 

-12 

-21 

-26 

7 0 

7 30 

+18 ! 

+16 

+11 

+ 8 

+ 3 ; 

0 

- 6 

-12 

-18 

-28 

7 30 

8 0 

+17 i 

+15 

+10 

+ 7 

+ 2 

0 

- 5 

-12 

-18 

-28 

8 0 

8 30 

+16 

+15 

+10 

+ 7 

+ 2 ; 

0 

- 4 ; 

-10 

-15 

-23 

8 30 

9 0 

+15 

+12 

+ 9 

+ 6 

+ 3 1 

0 

- 3 

- 8 

-14 

-21 

9 0 

930 

+13 

+11 

+ 8 

+ 4 

+ 1 

0 

- 4 

- 8 

-13 

-18 i 

9 30 

10 0 

+12 

+10 

+ 7 

+ 5 

+ 1 

0 

- 4 

- 8 

-12 

-17 : 

10 0 

10 30 

+11 

+ 9 

+ 6 

+ 3 

+ 1 1 

0 

~ 3 

- 6 

-10 

-15 

10 30 

11 0 

+10 

+ 8 

+ 5 

+ 2 ! 

+ 1 

0 

- 3 

- 6 

- 9 

-14 

11 0 

11 30 

+ 9 

+ 7 

+ 4 

+ 2 

+ 1 I 

0 

- 3 

- 8 

- 8 

-13 

1 11 30 


Table XLVI. 

Showing the correction for the calendar months, formed from Table G, p. 148. 


UfoonM 

Jan. 

July, 

Fei>. 

Aug. 

Maidu 

Sept. 

April. 

Oct. 

May. 

Not. 

June. 

Dec. 

Moont 

Trancit . 

b 

m 

m 

m 

m 

m 


b 

0 

- 2 

- 2 

0 

+ 2 

+ 2 

0 

0 

1 

- 3 

- 2 

0 

+ 3 

+ 2 

0 

1 

2 

- 7 

- 2 

+ 2 

+ 7 

+ 2 

- 2 

2 

3 

- 4 

0 

+ 3 

+ 4 

0 

- 3 

3 

4 

0 

+ 1 1 

+ 4 

0 

- 1 i 

- 4 

4 

5 

+ 3 

+ 3 

+ 6 

- 3 

- 5 1 


5 

6 

+ 8 i 

+ 6 

0 

- 8 

- 6 : 

! 0 

6 

7 

+11 

+ 5 

- 3 

-11 

- 5 1 

1 +3 

7 

8 

+ 8 : 

+ 2 

- 5 

- 8 

- 2 

i +5 

8 

9 

+ 3 

- 1 

- 1 

- 3 

+ 1 1 

! + 1 

9 

10 

0 

- 1 

0 

0 

+ ^ 1 

, 0 

10 

11 

- 1 

- 1 

- 1 

+ 1 

+ 1 

+ 1 

11 


Table XLVII. 

Showing the correction for the Moon’s Parallax in the Height of High Water, formed 


by arbitrary alterations from Table XLllI. 


Haon^l 

Tnant. 

H . P .54'. 

H . P . 55'. 

H . P . 5 G '. 

H , P . 57'. 

H . P . 58'. 

H . P . 59'. 

H . P . ftF . 

Moon’e 

TtweU. 

b a 

Feet. 

Feet. 

Feet, 


Feet. 

Feet. 

Feet. 

b Bi 

■ iMlB 

—42 

-*28 

-•14 

0 

+•14 

+•28 

+•42 

0 0 

1 0 

—45 


-•15 

0 

+•15 

+•30 

+•45 

1 0 

2 0 

-*55 

—36 

—18 

0 

+•18 

+•36 

+•55 

2 0 

3 0 

—65 

-•44 

-•22 

0 

+■22 

+•44 

+•64 

3 6 

4 0 

—72 

-■48 

-•24 

0 

+•24 

+•48 

+•72 

4 0 

6 0 

—75 

-•50 

-•25 

0 

+•25 

+'50 

+•76 

5 0 

6 0 

•72 

-•48 

-•24 

0 

+•24 

+•48 

+•72 

6 0 

7 0 

-•67 

-•44 

-•22 

0 

+•22 

+•44 

+•67 

7 0 

8 0 

—62 

-*40 

-•20 i 

0 

+•20 

+ 40 

+•62 

8 0 

9 0 

--67 

-•38 

-19 1 

0 

+•19 

+•38 

+•57 

9 0 

10 0 

-52 

-•36 

-•18 

0 

+ 18 

+•36 

+•52 

10 0 

11 0 

—47 

—32 

-•16 

0 

+•16 

+•82 

+•47 

11 0 
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Tabi^ xlvhi. 

Showing the Correction for the Moon's Declination in the Height of High Water, 
formed by arbitrary alterations from Table XLI. 


Moon’s 

IVaasit. 

OODecl. 

3® Decl. 

1 

1 6® Decl. 

1 

9»»Decl. 

12® DecU5® DecUS® Decl. 

1 1 

21® Ded.24^ Ded,27® DecL 

1 f 

Moont 

h m 

Feet. 

Feet. 

\ Feet. 

Feet. 

Feet. 


Feet, 

Feet. 

Feet. 

Feet. 


0 0 

+’25 

+•20 

! +-15 

+•10 

+•05 , 

0 

—05 

-•10 

-■15 

-•20 

0 0 

1 0 

+’17 

+ 13 

i +-10 

+•07 

+•03 , 

0 

—03 

—06 

—09 

—30 

1 0 

2 0 

+ •12 

+•09 

S +-06 

+•04 

+•02 : 

0 

-*02 

-•04 

-•06 

-•09 

2 0 

3 0 

+•07 

+•05 

i +-03 

+•02 

+•01 ; 

0 

-•01 

—02 

—03 

-•05 

3 0 

4 0 

+•02 

+•02 

! +-01 

0 

0 1 

0 

0 

0 

-•01 

-•02 

4 0 

5 0 

+•05 

+•04 

! +*03 

+•02 

+•01 > 

0 

-•01 

-•02 

—03 

-•04 

5 0 

6 0 


+•12 

i +*09 1 

+•06 

+•03 ■ 

0 

—03 

—06 

-•09 

—12 

6 0 

7 0 

+•25 

+•29 

1 +*15 

+ 10 

+•05 1 

0 

—05 

-*10 

-15 

-•20 

7 0 

8 0 

+•50 

+•40 

! +-30 

+•20 

+ 10 i 

0 

i --10 

—20 

-*30 

-•40 

8 0 

9 0 

+•50 

+•40 

i +-30 

+•20 

+•10 j 

0 

-10 

-•20 

-•SO 

-•40 

9 0 

10 0 

+•42 

+•33 

+•24 

+ 16 

+•08 1 

0 

-•08 

—16 

-•24 

-•33 

10 0 

ll 0 

+•35 

+•28 

+’21 

+•14 i 

+•07 i 

0 

1 --07 

-14 

-•21 

-•28 

11 0 


The last Tables, intended to serve for the prediction of the tides in the port of 
London, seem to me fairly to embody the results furnished by more than 10,000 ob- 
servations. They might perhaps be amended in a subsequent revision, by applying 
these corrections, considered as approximate, to each of the observations employed, 
with a contrary sign, so as to obtain a discussion of their errors. I am confident, 
however, that they are not susceptible of any material improvement ; and that we 
may proceed safely to investigate the laws or expressions which they represent. It 
will also be desirable to ascertain, by a discussion of their errors, when used in pre- 
dicting the phenomena, whether the fluctuations of the atmosphere, as indicated by 
the barometer, have any sensible efiect, as is the case, according to M. Daussy, on 
the coast of France, and also to discover the extent to which the phenomena are mo- 
dified by winds and storms. 

The Tables might be rendered more convenient for practice by the addition of a 
constant, so as to render all the corrections positive, but I have retained them in their 
present state in order that the law of the inequalities may be more apparent. This 
change can easily be made if required, but by such a process the intrinsic character 
of the Tables is not altered. 

In the Philosophical Transactions for 1833 I gave the semimenstmal inequality 
including of course the establishment for Brest, Plymouth, Portsmouth, and Sheer- 
n^. M. Dessiou has since deduced the following Tables for Pembroke Dockyard 
Liverpool, Howth, and Ramsgate. 
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FembT<^ Dodiyiod. | Liverpool Doclcs. Hewth Harbour. I Bamsgate Harbour. 


Tran^t. 

Ooiteqiond. 
iOK Interval. 

Vo. of 
Obe. 

Moon^ 

Traiudt. 

CoBeapond- 
ing Interval. 

No. of 
(Mm. 

Wootfb 

Tnmtit. 

Coneapond- 
tng Intmal. 

Ko. of 
(Mm. 

Sfoon'E 

Tkandt. 

CkmeqpQRd. 
iog Interval. 

No. of 
OlM. 

S 1?S 

ti m 

6 0 

29 

h m 

0 17*2 

b n 

11 17*4 

56 

b m 

0 18 

b m 

10 57 

8 

b m 

0 13 

b m 

11 41*5 

32 

0 451 

5 537 

39 

0 46*5 

11 11*1 

60 

0 44 

10 55 

7 

0 43 

11 40*4 

29 

1 16-1 

5 46*9 

39 

1 15*5 

11 4*3 

55 

1 12 

10 47 

8 

1 15*2 

11 32*3 

33 

1 46*5 

5 39*5 

29 

1 447 

10 57 

59 

1 45 

10 30 

9 

1 422 

11 31-8 

26 

3 157 

5 30*3 

27 

2 15*3 

10 58*5 

59 

2 19*5 

10 22*5 

8 

2 15*6 

11 12*4 

30 

3 44 

5 23*5 

27 

2 45*1 

10 43*8 

59 

2 48 

10 19 

7 

2 45*1 

11 9*4 

27 

3 14*9 

5 15*6 

30 

; 3 14*4 

10 38*2 

57 

3 13 

10 14 

5 

3 157 

11 27 

32 

3 44*5 

5 14*3 

26 

3 44*6 

10 30*4 

63 

3 45 

10 10 

9 

3 45*4 

10 54*2 

26 

4 137 

5 8*6 

28 

4 15*5 

10 267 

61 

4 19 

10 6 

7 

4 15*5 

10 43*1 

32 

4 44*5 

5 1*4 

34 

4 45-9 

10 24*8 

62 

4 45 

10 4 

8 

4 45*3 

10 41*6 

28 

5 17 

4 597 

28 

5 16 

10 25*5 

58 

5 16 

10 22 

8 

5 17*3 

10 367 

34 

5 45*5 

4 55*3 

28 

5 45*2 

10 26*5 

55 

5 45 

10 16 

9 

i 5 46*7 

16 34*6 

26 

6 14 

5 17 

28 

1 6 13*8 

10 34*2 

54 

; 6 13*3 

10 26 

14 

* 6 17 

10 44*9 

32 

6 43*7 

5 9*1 

27 

6 44*5 

10 49*5 

65 

1 6 47 

10 33 

18 

, 6 43*9 

10 56*6 

31 

7 13*7 

5 26*7 

33 

7 16*6 

11 6*5 

57 

1 7 19 

10 58 

13 

' 7 14 

11 1*9 

48 

7 46*3 

5 47*7 

33 

7 45*5 

11 21 

54 

! 7 47 

11 3 

13 

i 7 47 

11 11*1 

1 32 

8 16*4 

6 2-6 

27 

8 147 

11 36*5 

58 

i 8 15 

11 17 

14 

! 8 18 

11 31*6 

29 

8 44*5 

6 10 

29 

8 44 

11 45*6 

58 

i 8 44 

11 27 

13 

; 8 45*5 

11 53*8 

27 

9 167 

6 20*5 

31 

9 16*4 

11 46*4 

1 59 

1 9 13*3 

11 32 

15 

1 9 14*3 

11 53-9 

31 

9 47*5 

6 23*1 

31 

9 43*7 

11 48*5 

58 

> 9 43 

11 33 

13 

i 9 47 

1 12 2*8 

33 

10 16*7 

6 23*3 

26 

10 14*8 

11 44*6 

I 59 

; 10 13*5 

11 33*5 

15 

10 18 

1 11 54-3 

27 

10 45 

6 20*6 

29 

10 43*5 

11 39*4 

55 

10 457 

11 29 

13 

10 44*5 

11 59*2 

26 

11 13 

6 15*6 

27 

11 11*5 

11 34*6 

58 

i 11 17*0 

11 23 

10 

ill 15*1 

i 11 52*6 

31 

11 43*6 

6 8*7 

30 

11 44*3 

11 26*4 

1 63 

jll 45 

11 17 

10 i 

11 44*3 ! 

11 52*6 

28 


The Pembroke tides are from 697 observations made between the 1 st of Novem- 
ber 1832 and the 31st of October 1833. Those for the Liverpool Docks are from 
1402 observations made in the years 1772 and 1791. Those for Howth Harbour are 
from only 254 observations, made in 1817 between the 16th of June and the 15th of 
December. Those for Ramsgate Harbour are from 730 observations, made between 
the 1st of September 1831 and the 31st of August 1833. 

Table showing the Interval between the Moon’s Transit and the Time of High Water. 


Motm’s 

Traniit. 

Fteidnroke. 

liverpoc^. 

Howtb. 

Ramsgate. 

Moon’s 

Transit. 

h m 

h m 

h m 

h m 

h ra 

b m 

0 0 

6 4 

11 22 

11 8 

11 46 

0 0 

0 30 

5 57 

11 14 

11 0 

11 41 

0 30 

1 0 

5 50 

11 8 

10 50 

11 36 

1 0 

1 30 

5 43 

11 1 

10 40 

11 30 

1 30 

2 0 

5 35 

10 54 

10 28 

11 19 

2 0 

2 30 

5 27 

10 47 

10 18 

11 11 

2 30 

3 0 

5 20 

10 41 

10 13 

11 5 

3 0 

3 30 

5 15 

10 34 

10 10 

10 59 

3 30 

4 0 

5 11 

10 29 

10 8 

10 49 

4 0 

4 30 

5 5 

10 26 

10 7 

10 42 

4 30 

5 0 

5 1 

10 25 

10 8 

10 39 

5 0 

5 SO j 

4 57 1 

K) 26 1 

1 10 12 j 

10 36 

5 30 

6 0 1 

4 58 ! 

10 30 j 

10 20 

10 40 

6 0 

6 30 

5 5 

10 42 i 

10 29 { 

10 50 

6 30 

7 0 

5 18 

10 58 

10 42 

10 59 

7 0 

7 30 

5 37 j 

11 13 1 

10 56 

11 7 

730 

8 0 

5 55 

11 29 j 

11 10 

11 20 

8 0 

830 

6 7 1 

11 41 i 

11 22 

11 41 

8 30 

9 0 

6 16 

11 46 I 

11 30 

11 54 

9 0 

9 30 

6 22 

11 48 1 

11 33 

11 58 

9 30 

10 0 

6 23 

11 46 1 

11 33 

11 59 

10 0 

10 30 

6 22 

i 11 42 , 

11 31 

1 11 57 

10 30 

11 0 

6 18 

11 37 J 

11 26 

11 56 

11 0 

11 30 

6 12 

1 11 30 1 

11 19 

t 11 53 

11 30 
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X. On the Nature of Death. By A. P. W. Philip, M.D. F.R.S. L. S; E. 


Received October 25, 1833, — ^Read February 13 and 20, 1834. 


I NEED hardly say, that in such a communication as the present, I have no inten- 
tion of entering into the part of the subject of this paper which may justly be termed 
metaphysical. The veil which separates it from experimental science must ever 
remain impenetrable, there being no source of information respecting it, but a direct 
revelation from the great Author of our being, or the instincts he has implanted in our 
nature, for all knowledge is not acquired. We come into the world with knowledge 
essential to our existence. The infant knows as well how to breathe and how to suck 
as the adult, and these acts depend as much on mental operations as those which are 
the results of experience. He perceives his wants, and he knows how to relieve them ; 
and the extent to which this species of knowledge exists in some animals, whose rea- 
soning powers are extremely limited, justly excites our wonder and admiration. They 
know what is essential to their condition with an accuracy which sets at defiance all 
the efforts of human reasoning, for their knowledge is the knowledge of their Creator. 

To the physiological part of the subject alone I wish to direct the attention of the 
Society. It forms part of the same subject with the three last papers I had the honour 
to present to it, published in the Philosophical Transactions for 1831 and 1833 ; 
namely, the relation which the different powers of the living animal body bear to each 
other. In these papers I endeavoured to trace the nature of their influence on each 
other while their state of vigour remains ; in the following paper I shall attempt to 
point out the manner in which they influence each other in their state of decay. 

In the course of my Inquiry into the Laws of the Vital Functions, it became necessary 
to determine, with more precision than had been done, the line of distinction between 
the sensorial and nervous functions. 

The function of the muscular system, from its nature and the peculiar structure of 
its organs, is readily defined ; but in the nervous system we perceive moi’e than one 
set of functions, and yet, both from the variety of ways in which they are interwoven, 
and from the peculiar mechanism of the active parts of their organs being so minute 
as to escape our senses and consequently the investigations of the anatomist, the 
difficulty of con'ectly distinguishing them is considerable. It is only by experiments 
instituted for the purpose, and founded on the very different nature of these sets of 
functions, that the line of distinction can be drawn. 

In order to render the results more certain, I endeavoured to ascertain this line by 
two sets of experiments, conducted on different principles; the object of the one being 
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to ascertsuR what functions remain after the sensorial power is withdrawn, and of the 
other, what functions fail on withdrawing the nervous power ; and in prosecuting 
this subject, I found it requisite to study the process of dying, to determine the steps 
by which the body of the more perfect animal beccunes subject to the laws of imnU 
mate matter. 

The experiments by which this was more immediately attempted were not laid be- 
fore the Society as were the other parts of the investigation. Ihey are detailed at 
length in the second part of my Inquiry into the Laws of the \^tal Functions. I have 
there, however, entered no farther into the nature of death than was necessary for the 
purpose I then had in view. I am now about to compare the results of these experi- 
ments with those of others, made since the publication of that treatise, with a view, 
as far as experiment can apply to it, of explaining the nature of death. 

It appears to me that the various facts ascertained in the course of the inquiries in 
which I have been so long engaged, throw light on this subject. I shall, as I proceed, 
refer to the passages, either in my papers in the Philosophical Transactions or my 
Inquiry into the Laws of the Vital Functions, where the proofs of the different posi- 
tions I shall have occasion to state, will be found. 

In the last of the papers above referred to, I had occasion to observe, that there is 
no question relating to the animal economy which involves a more general view of its 
phenomena than the nature of sleep. The nature of death also includes a general 
view of the functions of health, for such we shall find are the laws of our frame, that 
these functions alone necessarily lead to death ; but the nature of death is a more 
complicated question. It includes the various ways in which the functions are influ- 
enced by disease, the effects of which are so numerous that they seem at first view a 
train of countless phenomena which defy all attempts to refer them to general prin- 
ciples. 

I need not say that many advantages would arise from a correct knowledge of the 
immediate cause of d^th, and of the different sources from which the state that con- 
sritutes that cause arises. The most important would be, that it would give to the 
physician a clearer view of the tendencies of disease, and consequently of the indi- 
cations of cure ; but it would not be the least of its advantages, that it would tend to 
strip a change which all must undergo of the groundless terrors with which, we have 
reason to believe, the timid and fanciful have clothed it. 

IT appears from the experiments in question, that in the more perfect animals there 
are three distinct classes of functions, the sensorial, the nervous, and the muscular, 
which, having no direct dependence, are yet, through their organs, dependent on each 
other ; for the destruction of any one of these classes of functions more or less imme- 
diately destroys the organs of all. 

We know that the immediate organs of the nervous and sensorial functions, although 
both residing in the brain and spinal marrow, are distinct sets of organs, because they 
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have not the same locality ; the former^ as spears tom direct experimeiits^ bdng 
dlsttilmted throt^out the whole brain and spinal marrow, and, as far as experim^t 
can determine, equally so, except that the lower pait of the spinal marrow either par- 
tak^ of them less, or they are there of less power*’; while the latter, m all the more 
peifect animals, are chiefly, and in man almost wholly, confined to the brain ; and 
because in disease we often see the functicms of the one class greatly impaired without 
those of the other being at all affected, and in the process of dying, we shall find aU 
the sensorial functions finally lost, while all the nervous functions remain, and are 
only indirectly impaired by the loss of the former. 

The sensorial functions constitute the sensitive system, — that by which we perceive 
and act,— and consequently are connected with the world which surrounds us. The 
nervous and muscular, the vital system, that by which we are maintained. 

From the same experiments it appears, that what is called death consists in the loss 
of the first of these classes of functions, the sensorial, the nervous and muscular func- 
tions still continuing, which are lost only in consequence of the failure of respiration, 
the only vital function to which the cooperation of the sensorial power is necessary. 

Many hypotheses have been framed for the purpose of explaining why the motions 
of the heart and blood-vessels are not, like those of the limbs, subjected to the will. 
Among these is the bj^othesis of Dr. Johnstone of Worcester -f-, adopted tom 
Winslow, Prochaska, and other writers, which professes to rest on the evidence of 
experiment, and ascribes to the ganglions the power of intercepting the influence of 
the brain, and consequently of the will. We have seen, however, that the influence 
of both the brain and spinal marrow reaches the heart and blood-vessels as readily 
as the muscles of voluntary motion :j:. 

All that has been written on this question seems only to perplex it. When we dismiss 
the various hypotheses on the subject, the answer appears easy. There are evidently 
two conditions necessary to render a muscle subject to the will : tbe stimulus which 
excites it must be so, and it must be capable of eflecting an end desired. If we had 
no wish to handle, the muscles of the hand would never have become subject to the 
will. The heart and blood-vessels in all their usual motions are excited by the blood, 
the stimulating properties of which the will can neither increase nor impair ; and 
what act of volition could be performed by these organs ? The only internal organs 
which can eflect an end desired, are the rectum and bladder, when their contents have 
accumulated to a certain extent ; and they are both, under such circumstances, sub- 
jected to the will. Their action here may be said to be vital functions, to which tbe 
cooperation of the sensorial power is necessary ; but, to say notbing of the sensorial 

♦ PhilosopHcal Transactions for 1815, 1829. and 1833; and my Experimental Inquiry into tire Uws of 
the Vital Pun<?tions, Part II. chap. ii. Third Edition ; wherever this Inquiry is referred to, the references are 
to the Hiird E^tion. 

t Essay on the Use of tiie Oanglions ; published in 1771. 

J Fhiloeophitm} Transactiime for 1815 ; and £:q>enmental Inquhry, Part II. chap. i. and ii. 

MDCCCXXXIV. - 
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power iifider all circumstiaices not being essential to them, they are not so immedi- 
ately essential to life as to be comprehended in the term vital functions, according to 
its usual acceptation. 

When tlm animal no longer feels and wills, bis breathing ceases and be is, accord- 
ing to the eommmi acceptation of the term, dead, although his body stiU retains its 
other powers, which, while they last, prevait its obeying the laws of inanimate na- 
ture^ ; but the changes which after this take place, of coarse no more affect the indi- 
yidual than if they took place in any other mass of matter. 

In inquiring into the physiological nature of what is called death, therefore, it is to 
the ceasing of the sensorial functions alone that the attention must be directed. Thus 
the subject divides itself into two parts ; the final loss of the sensorial functions, which 
in common language has obtained the name of Death ; and absolute death, that is, 
the loss of all the functions, which we shall find in the more perfect animals is the 
necessary consequence of the loss of the sensorial functions. 

The latter functions, as I have ali-eady had occasion to point out in my paper on the 
Nature of Sleep, published in the first part of the Philosophical Transactions for 1833, 
belong to those parts of the brain and spinal marrow which are associated with the 
nerves of the sensitive system, and which, it appears, from another paper which the 
Society did me the honour to publish in the same part of the Transactions, are the 
only active parts of the sensorial system ; those on which the power of all its other 
parts depends. To them, therefore, we must look for the immediate cause of failure 
•When the functions of the sensitive system, whether temporarily or finally, fail. It is 
here we foimd that the immediate cause of sleep exists ; and it appeai-s, from what has 
just been said, that to the same paits we must look for the immediate cause of what is 
{^led death. 

Ihe state which immediately precedes the last act of dying, then, according to the 
comm<m acceptation of the term, and sleep, depend on a failure of function in the 
same orgsms. In what, then, consists the difference of these states ? The most evident 
h, that the one is a temporary, the other a final failure ; and it will appear, that in 
the only death which can strictly be called natural, the state of the sensitive system 
which immediately precedes death differs from its state in sleep in no respect but 
in degree. 

The cause of sleep, as appears from the paper above referred to, is uniformly the 
same, — a diminished excitability of tbe sensitive parts of the brain and spinal mar- 
row, in consequence of the action of the ordinary stimulants of life ; but a loss of 
excitability in those parts we shall find is never the sole cause of death, and often 
makes no part <ff its cairse. In sleep we have seen that the sensitive j^rts of the brain 
and spinal marrow regain their functions in consequence of the continued vigour of 
the vitdl system, by which their excitability is restored. To render the exhaustion 
which constitutes sleep permanent, therefore, the powers of this system also must fieul ; 

♦ Experimental Inquiry, Part II. dbap, xi. 
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mid if any cause of fadare in these powers occur, it is evid^t, that whatever be the 
state of the sensitive system, its powers must £eul with them. 

THE natural death of the animal is the death of old age ; and as this is the simplest 
form of death, it is that which 1 shall hrst consider. We shall find that the state 
which immediately precedes this death, and must consequently be considered as its 
cause, must, in the nature of things, differ from sleep in no other respect than the less 
vigorous state of the functions of both systems, and consequently that these states are 
identical ; the greater or less general vigour making no difference in their nature. 

We are not necessarily bom to suffering. All natural states, with the excqition of 
child-bearing, (and in its most natural state even this is hardly an exception,) are 
more or less pleasurable. It will appear from the nature of our constitutions, that the 
last feelings in natural death are necessarily of the same nature as those which ju’e- 
cede sleep. It is only where the course of our decay is disturbed, that suffering of any 
kind attends it. 

From a knowledge of the animal economy, we might, independently of experi^ce, 
have foretold that a state of sleep would be that which immediately precedes the last 
act of dying from old age. It appears from what was said of the nature of sleep in 
the paper above referred to, that although the vital organs do not, in it, partake of 
the peculiar state which constitutes sleep, their functions are all, for the time, impaired 
by the exhaustion of the sensitive system. The respiration, we have seen, is rendered 
less frequent, in consequence of which the activity both of the circulation and the 
other assimilating functions which depend on it, is, for the time, lessened. 

Now, as the death of old age arises from the gradual failure of those functions, it 
must necessarily take place at the time at which their vigour is most impaired. If 
the vital powers are still capable of restoring the sensitive system under the disadvan- 
tage of a diminished frequency of respiration, it is evident that, if their decay be 
gradual, nothing occurring suddenly to accelerate it, they cannot fail to maintain the 
functions of that system during the short time which intervenes before the recurrence 
of sleep again exposes them to the same difficulty. Their failure necessarily takes 
place at the time when their functions are most difficult. The death of old age, there- 
fore, is literally the last sleep, uncharacterized by any peculiarity. The general lan- 
guor of the functions in the last waking interval is attended with no peculiar suffering, 
and the last sleep commences with the usual grateful feelings of repose, the last feel- 
ings experienced ; for with what takes place after them, the feelings, being suspended, 
have no concern. 

The only difference between the last, and the sleep of former times, is, that the ex- 
haustion of the sensitive system, which is at first, as in the latter case, only partial, 
(for in the beginning of this sleep the sleeper may be roused by more powerful stimu- 
lants than those which preceded it,) becomes in its continuance, in consequence of the 
ffiilure of those powers which formerly restored the sensitive system, complete. 

z 2 
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As it is by the ccmtinued action of the vital paits in sleep that the sensitive parts 
are restored, the less active the former become, they nec^ssanly effect their r^storsUion 
the less readily ; and when they can no longer effect it, the individual awakes no 
more ; but the circumstance of the vital being no longer capable of restoring the sen» 
ritive system, makes no alteration in the nature of its exhaustion, it is still, while it 
lasts, the same exhaustion which constitutes sleep. The sleep proves final ; but the 
sleeper is wholly unconscious of the cause which renders it so ; and there is nothing 
in its commencement to inform us whether it will be final or not. Thus the sensibility 
is extinguished, and consequently respiration ceases. The extinction of the sensibility 
is the last act of dying, in the common acceptation of the term. As the ordinary sti- 
mulants of the day produce the sleep of daily occurrence, those of life produce the 
sleep of death. 

Although the sleep of each day restores the sensitive system from the exhaustion 
which causes it, the daily recurrence of the exhaustion has the effect of permanently 
lessening the excitability of that system ; a change not to be perceived from day to 
day, but which, fi*ora many phenomena, becomes sensible in the course of years. As 
the sensitive system becomes less excitable as the day advances than on first awaking, 
so it becomes less excitable as life advances than in childhood ; and in like manner, as 
the repeated excitement of the sensitive system tends to the final decay of its sen- 
sibility, the continued excitement of the vital system, as we might a priori iiave sup- 
posed, has a similar tendency with respect to the excitability of this system. We 
find the pnlse becoming slower as we advance in life, in consequence of the lessened 
excitability of the heart and blood-vessels, and the vital organs less readily influenced 
by the parts of the nervous system associated with them, proving that their functions 
also are under the process of decay. On the functions of these parts and the powere 
of circulation, all the assimilating processes depend ; and the shrinking frames of the 
aged indicate their weakened state and the approach of their final extinction ; for 
those were deceived who taught that there is nothing in the laws of our frame which 
should lead us to l>elieve that it is not formed to last for ever. 

Ibe greatest degree of excitability, either in the sensitive or vital system, is not that 
which produces the most vigorous state of health. We may be too excitable as well 
as too little so. Many of the more serious diseases of children arise from this cause. 
The derangement of the digestive organs, which in the adult produces the nervous 
imtations of indigestion, produces in the infant inflammation of, and effusion on, the 
brain. The irritation of the gums, which produces pain and restlessness in the former, 
in the latter produces convulsions and death. Thus it is that the habit of the child is 
less firm and vigorous than that of the adult, which has acquired steadiness by the 
diminution ©f its excitability, in consequence of the continued action of the stimulants 
of life ; but, after a certain period, the fault is a deficiency, not a redundance, of ex- 
citability, a defect apparently the necessary consequence of the laws of our frame, 
and to which every day unavoidably adds. 
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Ilie redundaiice of excitability in childreii, the cause of many evils, we may be 
assured answers some important end. There is reason to believe that it is on it that 
the growth ci the body depends, and that the due proportion between the excitability 
mid the stimulants of life, by the gradual diminution of the former, determines the 
period at which the growth is completed in each individual. While the excitability 
continues redundant, the ordinary stimulants of life necessarily support a greater acti- 
vity of the functions than is required for the mere maintenance of the body, and thus 
its volume enlarges, on the same principle that we have just seen it shrinks in the 
aged, in consequence of their excitability having become defective. It seems to be 
on this principle, namely, by a premature exhaustion of the excitability, that the hard- 
ships of life, that is, the greater than usual application of its stimulants, check the 
growth. On the same principle we should expect to find that the growth would ceai^ 
soonest in the most excitable habits, because in them the excitability will soonest be 
reduced to a due balance with the stimulants of life. Thus it seems to be that the 
growth of women, who are more excitable than men, generally stops sooner, and con- 
sequently that they are of shorter stature, large women, for the most part, having less 
of the habit peculiar to their sex ; and that by far the greater number of the most 
excitable men, who, in consequence of this constitution, make the greatest figure in 
their day, are men of short stature, while giants are generally of an opposite habit of 
body. There must, of course, to such rules be many exceptions. Where so many 
causes are operating, no result can be uniform. 

THE form of death above described is the only one which, strictly speaking, can be 
regarded as natural. In all its other forms the regular course is disturbed by adven- 
titious causes. But the causes which interfere with the regular course of nature, 
and which make their impression either directly on our bodies, or through the 
medium of our mental powers, are, in civilized society, so numerous and complicated, 
that it is rare to see an instance of such a death. At whatever period death arrives, 
it is almost always the effect of disease ; and at advanced periods of life we only 
become more liable to death in consequence of our weakened powers rendering us 
more subject to disease. 

Of the various instances of death I have witnessed, there was none that could be 
I’egai’ded as wholly the effect of age. It was always possible to point out some one or 
more of the vital organs more deranged than the rest, to which death was chiefly to 
be ascribed. We have, however, accounts of death from old age alone, which were 
such as has just been described, so that the inferences afforded by the laws of the 
animal economy are here confirmed by experience. 

If we wish to prolong life, we must keep the attention so far directed to the health 
as to watch the first tendency to failure in any of the vital functions. In a great 
majority of instances, to a very late period of life, the failure in the commencement 
is capable of being corrected. By continuance it becomes obstinate, and by the laws* 
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€i sympathy spreads to other parts. We may be assured there is, in ali, the capability 
of long life if they can escape the effects of disease. Thus it is thi^ those who lead 
a quiet and retired life, little exposed to powerful impressions either of mind or body, 
often attmn a gimt age. It is an additional motive for watching the state of health 
at advanced periods of life, that the longer we live the less in general is our suffering 
at the last ; the nature of our death partaking the more of that of old age. For the 
further consideration of this subject I beg to refer to roy Treatise On the Preservation 
of Health, and particularly the Prevention of Organic Diseases, 

ALL modes of death, with the exception of that from old age, may be regarded as 
more or less violent ; but in considering their nature, we must not confound the last 
act of dying with the suffering which precedes it, and which is often no less when it 
terminates in recovery than in death, which equally relieves it ; and as death, in the 
usual acceptation of the word, from whatever cause it arises, consists in the loss of 
the sensorial functions alone, the act of dying is, in this respect, in all cases essentially 
the same. In all my experiments I found the nervous and muscular surviving the sen- 
sorial functions*. 

When the animal no longer feels and wills, he is what we call dead ; but for a cer- 
tain rime the motion of the blood in every part of the system still continues, and all 
the assimilating functions still go on, as may be demonstrated by dividing the vital 
nerves immediately after death, which produces the same change of structure in the 
organs supplied by them, though in a less degree, as during the life of the animal-J- ; 
and that all this would be the case, a knowledge of the animal economy would have 
told us, independently of the aid of experiment, if we could, without this aid, have 
acquired it. 

The removal of the sensorial powers neither destroys the muscular power nor de- 
prives the muscles of involuntary motion of the stimulus which excites them. The 
heart, indeed, is incapable of its function, because, from the interruption of respi- 
ration, its left side is no longer supplied with the kind of blood which is its natural 
stimulant ; and the accumulation of the blood in the lungs from the same cause af- 
fecting a great proportion of its vessels, prevents the right side from emptying itself. 
These are the necessary and almost immediate effects of the interruption of respi- 
ration ; but the change in the blood of all the capillaries, with the exception of those 
which belong to this class of vessels, necessarily takes place more slowly. A certain 
time must always elapse before the stoppage of respiration greatly affects it. It has 
been sent to these vessels more or less in its proper state, and it still finds its vessels 
capable of being infiuenced by their usual stimulant;}:. Tbns, as I have ascertained 

* Experimental Inquiry, Part II. chap. xi. 

t Ibid. pp. 175, 176, compared with a paper which the Society did me the honour to publish in Uie Philoso- 
phical Transactions for 1827, entitled. Some Observations on the Effects of dividing the Nerves of the Lungs, SfC. 

1 f%iloBophi<^ Transactions for 1833. 
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by many exparimeiits, the motion of the blood continues in these vessels for several hours 
after respiration has ceased, that is, as long as the blood can be drawn from the larger 
arteries, — the cause of these arteries being found empty some time after death*. 

But this is not all ; the nerves of the ganglionic, as well as cerebral system, retain 
their power for a certain time after the supply of that power from the brain and 
spinal marrow has ceased The blood therefore still finds the secreting surfaces in 
a state more or less capable of their functions, and the secreting processes,^ as I ascer- 
tained by frequently repeated experiments, still go on if; nor is even this all, for the 
brain and spinal marrow depend for the continuance of their fonctions on the same 
powers as other organs ; and I found, by an experiment made on so large a scale 
that it was impossible to be deceived in the result, that there is an actual supply of 
nervous influence after the sensorial functions have ceased, that is, after what is 
called death 

SUCH is the natural decay of our frames ; but, as I have already had occasion to 
observe, it is veiy rare for it to run its course uninterruptedly, particularly in civilized 
life. It is almost always disturbed by adventitious causes accelerating it, or the 
decay of particular parts, which, in consequence of the mutual dependence of the 
various functions, disorders the whole. Although these causes are of infinite variety, 
the laws of our frame are limited, and therefore many must operate on the same prin- 
ciple. This leads us to believe that, however varied the causes of disease, it may be 
possible to reduce their more ultimate effects to a few general heads. The exhaustion 
of the sensitive system, for example, is of the same nature, whatever be the cause of 
excitement ; and other forms of debility, affecting either the sensitive or vital system, 
cannot be very various, however various the causes which produce them. We have 
reason to believe that the endless variety of disease depends more on the peculiar 
nature and functions of the different organs affected, and the peculiar manner in 
which different causes affect them, than on any great variety in the states which con- 
stitute the more immediate causes of death. However various the effects of disease 
there must be but a few points to which they all tend, because the last in the chain 
of causes which produces what is called death, we shall find, is always the same, and 
seated in the same parts. On these principles we may hope to reduce the effects of 
the adventitious causes of death to a few heads, and thus to obtain such a view of 
the subject as shall enable us to trace the nature, and consequently the operation, cff 
the causes of our decay in individual instances, and therefore to perceive more clearly 
the operation of the means which tend to counteract them. In the prosecution of the 

* Experimental Inquiry* Part II. Bxpeiiments 66 and 67. 

t See the Obroiratiotts on the Experiments, which prove the evolution of caloric from the blood after what 
is called death, in the second part of the Inquiry just referred to. 

X Ibid. Experiments 65, 69, 70. 

4 Experimental Inquiry, Part II. Experiment 65. 
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subject I shall commence with those causes of disease whose operation resendbles 
that of the wholesome stimulants of life*; and in pursuing, by means of the varkms 
eKperiments which tend to unfold the laws of the animal economy, the consequences 
of these causi^, we shall be led to the edects of such as have nothing in common 
with them. 

IT appears, from what was said of the nature of sleep, that all degrees of excitement 
in the parts of the brain and spinal marrow associated with the nerves of the sensitive 
S 3 rstem, are followed by proportional exhaustion. The only limit to this law is the ca- 
pability of bearing in those parts. Exhausted by mental excitement, the criminal is 
often awakened for his execution ; and the soldier, both by mental and bodily excite- 
ment, sleeps by the roaring cannon. 

Now although the usual stimulants of the day never, except in old age, where we 
have seen all our powers have long been in a state of decay, produce such exhaustion 
as to endanger life, the exhaustion from stimulants of greater power cannot with 
safety be frequently repeated, because by their continued operation the sensitive 
parts of the brain and spinal marrow being both more exhausted than is consistent with 
the due state of the functions before sleep takes place, and roused before they have 
been refreshed to the usual degree by repose, a state of disease is induced ; and all 
diseased states affecting the system generally, if their causes continue to operate, 
necessarily prove fatal. 

Although in ordinary sleep the vital functions are for the time impmred in conse- 
quence of the lessened sensibility rendering the act of respiration less frequent, the 
state both of the vital and sensitive system is as much a state of health as in our 
waking hours. The insensibility of the latter only extends to the effects of the daily 
stimulants of life ; and there are ample means in the functions of health for the re- 
storation of this system, the powers of the vital system, as I have already had occasion 
to observe, being in no degree diminished, but only, in consequence of a slower respi- 
ration, less readily excited. 

As soon as a diseased state of the sensitive system is established from the causes 
just mentioned, it begins to affect the vital system otherwise than through the inter- 
vention of respiration, the only medium, we have seen, through which the healthy 
exhaustion of the former affects the latter ; for such is the sympathy between the 
sensitive and vital parts of the brain and spinal marrow, that any deviation from the 
healthy state of either is immediately felt by the other. 

The characteristic of the mode of death 1 am considering, is the tendency of its 
causes to produce sleep in the first instance. So far their operation is the same, 
but greater in degree, with the common stimulants of life. At this period, if the 
cause of suffering be removed, the sleep is only more profound than on former occa- 
sions ; and, as on them, it continues till the sensitive system again becomes obedient 
to those stimulants ; if not, this system soon partakes of a species of debility so dif- 
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fsrait from the beaJthy exhaustion, that instead being relieved by the continued 
acdon of the vital jMtrts of the brain and spinal mairow, it spreads to them. Hence 
the nutritive and other vital processes be^n to fail*, and the various irritations which 
attend their Allure, still farther contribute to the debility of the sensitive system, and 
consequently, indirectly, to increase the cause of their fenlure. The derangement of 
each system thus aggravating that of the other, the evil proceeds not by simple ad- 
dition, but in an increasing ratio, till all their powers are extinguished. 

WHATEVER be the suffering which precedes what is called death, the moment of 
that death is but its termination, but the conclusion, as far as our feelings are con- 
cerned, of the process of dying. As soon as disease is established the act of dying is 
begun, and we have no reason to believe that, as far as the body is concerned, its nature 
is in any respect changed in what is called its termination. It is, from the first to the 
final ceasing of all the functions, a more rapid than natural decay of the powers of 
life, with, while sensibility lasts, more or less suffering, according to the cause which 
produces it. In recovery, our suffering terminates by the removal of that cause ; in 
what is called death, by our becoming insensible to its effects ; the bodily process 
being in no other way influenced by our total insensibility, to which the name of 
death is applied, but that the consequent ceasing of respiration accelerates it. 

The body at this moment can no more be regarded as in the act of dying than at 
any other period of the disease ; and the removal of the offending cause will not only 
in many cases at this period, if proper means be employed, but in some, even a short 
time after it, be followed by recovery. Thus, even after the period at which, according 
to the common meaning of the word, the process of dying is completed, it is, under 
certain circumstances, not too late to arrest that process, and restore the sufferer to 
the perfect enjoyment of his faculties. Recovery may take place after respiration 
has, from submersion, for a few minutes ceased, and the sufferer is, in the common 
acceptation of the term, dead, his sensibility, and consequently his respiration, inde- 
pendently of artificial means, being finally extinguished. 

That this may happen, it is necessary not only that the vital system should have 
been just before in a state of healthful vigour, but also that the respiration should not 
have failed from the failing sensibility, but the operation of the offending cause. Here 
the sensibility fails from the failure of respiration, not, as in other cases, the respi- 
ration from the failure of the sensibility; but this difference in the succession of 
events makes no difference in the general nature of the actual state induced. 

The recovery depends on our being able, more or less perfectly, to restore the func- 
tion, the failure of which has caused the failure of all the others, as far as it has taken 

* That the assimUating processes depend on the action of the nervous influence on the blood, appears from 
various experiments, an account of wluch has been laid before the Society. Many of these experiments are 
detailed at greater lei^th, and others, illustrating the same position, added in my Inquiry into the Laws of the 
Vital Functions, Part II. chap, v., vii. and viii, 
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place^ before the process of dying has preceded too far for the restoration of the sen- 
sitive system. If no artificial means are employed^ the date of death here is the time 
at which the sensibility ceased^ and justly, becau^ at that time death, according to 
the common meaning the word, has taken place. Hie individual no longer feels 
and wills. 

If there were even the last remains of sensibility, breathing would take place with- 
out external aid, as happens when the submersion has not been long enough wholly 
to extinguish it. The individual has, without such aid, finally ceased to feel and will, 
and is therefore what we call dead. His blood still continues to move, and all the 
assimilating processes, as appears from the experiments above i*eferred to, are still 
going on ; but this is no more than happens, more or less, in ail cases after what is 
called death ; the only difference being that from the nature of the offending cause, and 
the short duration of the disease, these functions are in a state of greater vigour than 
when the loss of respiration has been the effect of the loss of sensibility, which makes 
no difference in the nature either of their remaining powers or the circumstances in 
which they are placed, and would not prevent their ceasing, as usual, if no means were 
employed to arrest the dying process. I have dwelt the longer on this case, because 
it affords a good illustration of some of the preceding as well as following parts of the 
subject*. 

THE approach of death, if we are aware of it, must always be more or less impressive, 
;not only because we are about to undergo an unknown change, but are leaving all 

''' From the experiments which have been laid before the Society (Philosophical Transactions for 1822, 1827, 
and -1829, and Experimental Inquiry, Part II. chap, xii.), we have reason to believe that the effects of artificial 
respiration in restoring those whose breathing has been interrupted till the sensibility is destroyed, wonld be 
gT®htly aided by the use of voltaic electricity sent through the lungs in the direction of their nerves, and that 
many might thus be restored in whom iofiation of the lungs alone fails. The inflation of the lungs in such 
cases acts m two ways. It gives to the blood of the smcdler vessels of the lungs some of the arterial properties 
by which they are often excited, and acting through the blood of these vessels, it communicates to that of the 
larger vessels, and of the heart itself, more or less of the same properties, independently of the blood already 
changed being moved on towards this organ ; for M. ls Galuois has shown that after the circulation has per- 
manently ceased, the blood may, to a certain degree, be chained by inflating the lungs, not only in the trunks 
of the puhnofoaiy veinB and the heart itself, but even in the great arteries. 

'{here is reasem to believe, from the whole of my experiments, that the lungs should not be inflated more 
or ten rimes in the minute, and that the injection of large quantities of air tmd great force m its 
injection shonld be avoided, and consequently the patient placed in the position in which the chest expands 
mth greatest easef. One of the chief defects of artificial breathing is, that in it the chest is expanded by 


t Experiments relating to the effects of artificial respiration in the newly dead animal : Experimental In- 
quiry, Part II. chap. xii. If the air be thrown in more frequently or in greater quantity than the remaining 
powers of the lungs are capable of employing, it acts as a cooling process and is highly injurions. It is one of 
the ddfects of artificial res|aration that we cannot teU either the precise quantity of air or tiie frequency erf its 
injection required by the particular state of the circulating system in the lungs. We know that in the case 
before us, the demand cannot he equal to what it is in health. 
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tfeat Ibas Mtherto interested and been grateful to Even bere, however, ftw the most 
part, the laws of our nature are merciful. Most diseases of continuance, (foi* we shall 
find there are some exceptions,) not only gradually impmr our sensibility, but alter our 
tastes. They not only render us less sensible to all impressions, but less capable of 
enjoying as far as we are still sensible to them. The sight of a feast to a man who 
has lost his appetite is disgustful, and a similar change takes place in a greater or less 
degree with respect to all other means of enjoyment- 

These circumstances constitute a great part of the difference oi our feelings with 
respect to what, in common language, is called a violent and a natural death. In the 
latter, as fer as the sensibility is impaired, we are more or less in the state of old age, 
and, in addition to this change, our tastes are perverted. By these means the relish 
for life is in a great degree destroyed before we lose it. Thus in disease, the most 
timid often meet death with composure, and sometimes, as I have repeatedly wit- 
nessed, with pleasure. I have even known the information that the danger was 
passed, received only with expressions of regret. 

To the form of death I am considering, belong a large proportion of the diseases of 
long standing, and whatever else tends gradually to exhaust the powers of the sensitive 
system, great mental excitement, too laborious a life, &c. The diseased state of the 
sensitive parts of the brain and spinal marrow, thus induced, spreading to the vital 
parts of those organs, terminates in a state of nervous apoplexy, the nature of which I 
had occasion to explain in the paper on Sleep above referred to, and to contrast with that 
of apoplexy from compression, in the most unmixed cases of which, the offending cause 


the pressure of the injected air, whereas in natural breathing the air enters in consequence of its expansion. 
But the most essential dilFerence between natural and artificial breathing in such circumstances is, that there 
cannot, till recovery is far advanced, be the proper supply of nervous influence, the due action of the vital parts 
of the brain aud spinal marrow only being restored in proportion as the due force of circulation returns. Now 
it appears from what is said in the Philosophical Transactions for 1 822 and 1 827, and more fully in my Inquiry 
into the Laws of the Vital Functions, that voltmc electricity sent through the lungs in the direction of their 
nerves, is capable of performing as perfectly as that influence itself, the part which belongs to it in respiration, 
which is so essential, that the more perfect animal always dies from impeded respiration if the nervous influence 
be withdrawn from the lungs, unless voltaic electricity be supplied, which enables it to breaUie as well as when 
the nervous influence is entire. 

A proper apparatus, therefore, for sending voltaic electricity through the lungs in the direction Ibeir nerves 
and in due power, should be added to the other means of resuscitation, which would render them, and probably 
to a great degree, more successful. The force of this observation will be perceived when it is considered that 
it is at the time of the first application of the remedies that the chance of recovery is greatest, and consequently 
that the immediate application of the whole means of healthy respiration, as for as we possess them, is of most 
consequence. It appears from what has been said, that the due functions of respiration cannot be restored 
till the due degree of nervous influence is suppHed, and this caimot happen from inflation of the lungs tin the 
due force of circulation returns. Now the feet, explain it as we may. is, that voltaic electricity so perfectly 
supplies the place of the nervous influence in the lungs, that their functions are equaHy perfect undm- the influ- 
ence of either. The one can only be supplied at an advanced period of recovery, tiiat is, in fact, only in those 
eases wh«re the success of our endeavours can be secured by other means ; the other is, in aU cases, within our 
reach oB the iiutant. 
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only producing a state anal<goi^ to Oie bealthy exhaustion of tl^ sensidve system 
but greater in degree^ its influence is tbrou^mut confined to that system*. In the 
former <^e we see all the vital functions deranged ; in the latter, the breathing alone 
aflected, except as far as its state aflects the others, death arising merely from r^i> 
ration ceasing in consequence of the loss of sensibility ; and so exclusively is this 
sometimes the case, that 1 had occasion to refer to an instance in which the patient 
breathed only two or three times in the last ten minutes, but each time drew the mr 
iicely into the lungs ; a proof that he died without any accumulation of phlegm there, 
and consequently without any disorder of the vital functions, but such as arose from 
the increasing insensibility-}-. Here the failing powers of the sensitive aflected the 
vital system in no other way than in sleep, the only diffeicnce being the d^ree in 
which the sensibility was impaired. Such cases are extremely rare. In by far the ma- 
jority, from some inequality in the effects, or other peculiarity of the cause of pres- 
sure, at the same time that the sensibility is morbidly impaired, either a diseased state 
of a different kind is induced on the sensitive parts of the brain, which, as soon as 
established, begins to spread to the vital parts of that organ, or the cause of the disease 
itself more immediately affects the latter. 

In the more rapid cases, the diseased state of the sensitive, which spreads to the 
vital parts of the brain and spinal marrow, supervenes without being preceded by a 
state of exhaustion, only differing from sleep in being greater in degree, in proportion 
as tlie stimulants which produce it are more powerful and protracted. 

The effects of diseased states of the sensitive on the vital parts of the brain and spinal 
marrow, differ according to the nature and degree of the offending cause. When 
they are such as in the first instance to produce a state analogous to sleep, their inju- 
rious effects are necessarily more or less gradual, the first operation of the agent dif- 
fering only in degi*ee from that of the usual stimulants of life; but where the offending 
cause is more powerful in degree, or of a more injurious nature, the stage of exhaustion 
is lost, and the immediate effect on the sensitive system is that species of debility which 
the vital parts of the brain and spinal marrow having no power to relieve, partake 

* It appesdis from experiments related in my Inquiry into the Laws of the Vital Functions, that simple aud 
uniform pressure of the brain does not produce such a state of the vital parts of that organ as to derange the 
circulation, the effect of such pressure on the senritive organs of the brain being of the same nature, as far as 
relates to the vital system, as the exhaustion occasioned by the exercise of their functions ; which further ap- 
{»ars from the whole functions of health being immedmtely restored on the removal of the pressure, which only 
proves fatal by its continuance more and more impairing, and at length destroying, the sensibility. (Experi- 
mental Inquiry, Fart II. Experiment IS.) Many years ago, a man in whom the ossification of the skull had 
never been completed, exhibited himself in this country. By pressure made on the unossified part he was im- 
mediately brought into a state of apoplexy, which always disappeared, leavii^ him wholly uninjured, on the 
removal oi the pressure. 

t It has been shown by many experiments, detailed in tiie Philosophical Transactions, and in the second part 
of my Inquiry into tihe Laws of the Vital Functions, that derangement cf the assimilating functions is always 
attended with accumulation of phlegm in the Jungs, this being the first indication of derangement of tiiese func- 
tions in them. 
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of ; and when the cause is both violent and sudden, its effects on these parts are often 
such as immediately to destroy the circulation. 

llie Expenments, an account of which the Society did me the honour to publish in 
two papers in the Philosophical Transactions for 1815 , prove that, although the heart 
and vessels do not derive their power from the brain and spinal marrow, it may be 
destroyed by impressions made on them. Thus it is that violent passions, either of a 
pleasurable or painful nature, in consequence of the sympathy which subsists between 
the sensitive and vital parts of these organs, have sometimes proved instantly fatal. 

Here we have an effect from the causes of disease wholly different from that of the 
usual stimulants of life. The direct operation of the agent produces a state of debi- 
lity in the sensitive system altogether of a different nature from that which constitutes 
the healthy exhaustion of sleep ; and it will assist the memory and facilitate the means 
of reference to regard as the second form of what, for the sake of distinction, I call 
violent death, that which arises from all those causes which produce in the sensitive 
system this species of debility in the first instance, that is, debility without previous 
excitement, in whatever degree they have this effect; regarding, as the fii*st species of 
such a death, the form of death we have been considering, that in which the cause, 
in the first instance, produces the stimulant effect, and consequently the exhaustion 
of sleep. 

the cause of the second form of violent death, according to this division of 
the subject, is extreme, no time is afforded for its less powerful effects to show them- 
selves. When it is less violent, so that the circulation, though impaired, still goes on, 
we find all the vital functions impaired along with it. The assimilating processes are 
doubly assailed by the failing supply of nervous influence and the lessened powers of 
circulation*. These eflects, we have seen, may arise from the excess of the stimulant 
operation of agents'}-, but they are not necessarily the consequence of any operation of 
this kind, but may be as much the direct effect of the agent as the stimulant effect 
itself. It is, the offending cause and state of body being the same, when the operation 
of that cause is most powerful, that its debilitating effect is most unmixed. In pro- 
portion as it is less powerful, the case partakes more of the nature of the form of 
death, in which the fii-st effect of the offending cause is that of a stimulant. 

This is readily explained. I have been at much. pains, in my Inquiry into the 
Laws of the ^"ital Functions, to point out that all agents capable of affecting the living 
animal, whether making their first impression on the mind or body, applied in a cer- 
tain degree, act as stimulants, in a greater degree, as sedatives ; that is, as means of 
directly impairing the power of the part they act upon J. We know of no exception 

♦ See note in p. 177. t See pp. 176 and 177. 

X Experimental Inquiry, Part IL, the last ten ps^es of chap, xi.; and the observations on the term sedative in 
my Treatise on the Influence of minute Doses of Mercury, which, from the want of some more appropriate term, 
I here employ for all agents which impair the power of the whole or any part of the animal frame wiUiout 
produciig previous excitement. 
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to lliis law^ aod ;Oie i^iotilaiit aod of different agents bear no pardenlar 

proportion to each other ; but the greater the stimulant power of the agent, it must 
be applied to the greater extent to produce the sedative effect, and the greats its 
sedative power, in the smaller extimt, to obtain from it the stimulant effect. Ihe pro- 
portion which the stimulant and sedative effects of the same agent bear to each other 
is always the same, that is, its mode of application pnd the state of the body being the 
same ; for the more gradual the application, the more the stimulant ; the more suddoa, 
the more the sedative effect prevails ; and the l^s vigorous the functions, the less tht^ 
are capable of the stimulant, and the more they are subject to the sedative effect. 
Thus torture, which, in the hardy savage, produces sleep, that is, the exhaustion which 
is the effect of the stimulant operation, acts as a sedative in the less robust Eu- 
ropean. While the former sleeps, the latter dies ; and the more sudden its application 
the less the constitution is capable of resisting it. 

The sedative effect, in whatever degree, is of a nature so different from the ex- 
haustion which constitutes sleep, that its tendency always is to prevent the latter ; 
and when the stimulant operation of the causes of disease exceeds that of the usual 
stimulants of life, and thus tends to the sedative effect, in the same proportion the 
tendency of these causes^ although in the first instance to produce sleep proportioned 
to their stimulant effect, is eventually to prevent it. The repetition of fatigue at 
length produces fever, not sleep. • 

Such being the principles on which all agents capable of affecting the living animal 
operate, we readily perceive why the more sudden and powerful the cause of disease, 
the more it inclines directly to produce a state of debility, and when it is most so, 
why this tendency is unmixed with any degree of the stimulant effect. 

But it is not necessary, as appears from what is said of nervous apoplexy in the 
preceding paper, that the operation of the agent should be either violent or sudden, 
to produce, even in the first instance, more or less of the sedative effect, if it be of 
a nature suited to produce it. In proportion as its application is less powerful, 
however, its peculiar effects are necessarily so also. Instead of preventing the 
tendency to sleep, it only impairs it ; and the morbid state of the brain and spinal 
marrow shows itself by symptoms which less immediately threaten life. The sedative 
effect of agents may exist in all possible degrees, from the effect of the rage and joy 
which has produced instant death, to that of the settled grief, which only in the 
course of years destroys its victim ; from the pain of a scald so extensive as to pro- 
duce death in a few minutes, to the irritations of confirmed indigestion, under which 
the patient often lingers for a great portion of life. Whether the effects be sudden or 
gradual, the tendency, in all such cases, is the same, to terminate in a state of general 
debility, that is, nervous apoplexy, in which all the powers of the system are equ^ly 
impaired. 

The first impression of the cause is on the sensitive parts of our frame, which, 
without previous excitement proportioned to the debility which ensues, impairs tUmr 
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fa^^ioiis ; and this debility, in consequence of the sympathy which exists between 
the sensitive and vital parts of the brain and spinal marrow, spreads to the latter, and 
thus the vital functions are, more or less quickly, so impaired that they can no longer 
maintain those of the sensitive system. 

The nature of this death is well illustrated by the effects of severe accidents, many 
of which operate on the same principle as the scald. The effects of severe blows on 
the head and spine are very complicated. They at once impress equally the sensitive 
and vital systems ; but when the cause of injury is confined to less vital parts, as in 
the case of the scald, its first impression is on the sensitive system alone, or so 
nearly so, that the difference may be overlooked. Such was the cause of death in the 
case of the late Mr. Huskisson, with the circumstances of which the members of the 
Society are well acquainted ; and hence it is that life is often saved by amputating a 
limb in which a cause of extreme irritation exists, that caused by the operation being 
more easily borne than the protracted iriitation of a shattered limb, if the accident 
has not so subdued the strength that the additional irritation of the operation would 
prove immediately fatal. 

To the same head belongs the death from the bite of rabid animals. The hydro- 
phobia is a disease of the sensitive, spreading to the vital, parts of the brain and spinal 
marrow ; and such is the effect of many other poisons. 

It is eifident that the form of death I am now considering is of the same nature as 
the preceding, with the exception of the early stage of the latter. The sedative state 
produced in the sensitive organs is of the same nature, whether it has arisen from the 
excess of the stimulant operation, or from the more direct effect of the agent, when 
applied in such extent as at once to produce this state. The symptoms produced in 
the sensitive, and the manner in which they influence the vital, system are the same in 
both. The same observations, therefore, which apply to the latter stage of the first 
of these forms, apply, more or less, to the whole progress of that we are considering. 
In both, what is called death is the final extinction of the sensibility ; the termination, 
as far as relates to our consciousness, of the process which has been going on from 
the first establishment of the disease. As sleep is the completion of the temporary 
and limited exhaustion of the excitability which has been going on during the day, 
death is here the completion of its absolute and final exhaustion, which has been going 
on during the disease ; and it is evident, that as the sensibility decreases, the suffer- 
ing must become less, and consequently that it is least of all at the moment of what 
is called death. These observations, however, we shall find do not apply, in the same 
extent, to the forms of death which still remain to be considered. 

THE three forms of death to which the attention has been directed in the preceding 
part of this paper, namely, that from old age, that from excessive stimulants acting 
on the sensitive parts of the brain and spinal marrow, and that from agents applied 
to such extent as to act as sedatives on those parts, agree in an essential respect. 
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Hie offeodiBg cause makes its impresmon ou the m^gaus of tl^ sensitiTe syst^, amd 
therefore in all, the sensibility is more or less directly impaired by it ; and although 
it is only in the hrst that sleep can be regarded as the immediate cause of what 
is called death, the cause of injury in the second stage of the second form, and 
throughout the whole of the third form, producing the sedative effect, and conse- 
quently more or less tending to prevent sleep, yet tends, although in a di£^rent way, 
to impair the sensibility ; and the termination in all such cases, as I have alr^y had 
occasion to observe, if no other cause of injury arise in the course of the disease, is a 
state of nervous apoplexy, in so many cases the prelude of death, which, if not suffi- 
ciently violent or sudden, so to impmr the powers of circulation as thus immediately 
to destroy those of the sensitive system, proves fatal by equally impairing the sen- 
sibility and impeding the assimilating processes ; and as sleep relieves us from the 
ordinary stimulants of the day, the insensibility thus induced, relieves us from the 
sufierings of the disease, which, although it is not, like sleep, preceded by the grateful 
feelings of repose, is preceded by a gradual diminution of those sufferings. 

THE forms of death which remain to be considered differ essentially from the fore- 
going. It will place in a clearer point of view both what I am about to say of these 
forms of it, and what has been said of its preceding forms, to consider more minutely 
than has hitherto been done in this paper, or, as far as I know, in any other discus- 
sion on the subject, the nature and relation of the functions of the living animal. 

IN the community of functions which constitutes the life of man and all the more 
perfect animals, the sensitive are the working functions, those by which we perceive 
and act; the vital, those by which they are maintained. To the former, therefore, 
belong the immediate wear and tear of intercourse with the external world, and, con- 
sequently, the necessity of accommodating themselves to an infinite variety of circum- 
stances. The vital functions, having but one object, pursue a steady course, from 
which, in health, they never deviate, except as far as is necessary to accommodate 
themselves to the necessities of the more eccentric functions of the sensitive system, 
the well-being of the organs of which depends on them ; for they are capable of imme- 
diately influencing as well as being influenced by the inanimate agents which exist 
within our bodies; on the action of which the due structure as well as functions of 
e\"ery part depend. On this principle our food is digested ; on the same principle the 
heart beats, and the secreting and other assimilating organs effect all their chemical 
changes. Thus the sensitive parts of the brain and spinal marrow are maintained, and 
thus also are maintained two sets of organs; through one of which, namely, the organs of 
the maternal senses with the nerves which convey the impressions made on them, these 
parts are capable of being influenced by the inanimate agents external to our bodies ; 
and through the other of which, namely, the nerves and muscles of voluntary motion, 
they are capable of influencing those agents. These two sets of organs, allied by their 
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vital properties to the sensitive parts of the brMfl and spinal marrow, and by their 
eapability of being excited by inanimate ^ents to the world which surrounds us, 
form the links which connect and enable to conduce to one end the operations of the 
sensitive organs, namely, the immediate organs of the sensorial powers, and the ope- 
rations of inanimate nature ; two classes of operations which have nothing in com- 
mon. Let us here pause to consider more particularly the positions stated in this 
paragraph. 

However repugnant it may be to our preconceived opinions, we shall, I think, when 
the whole of the facts on the subject are carefully weighed, find it impossible to avoid 
the conclusion, that all the vital functions, and all those functions of the sensitive 
system by which the sensorial powers influence and are influenced by the external 
world, are the results of inanimate agents acting on living parts, or living parts on 
them. Such, as far as I am capable of judging, must be the conclusion, if we com- 
pare the results of experiments, an account of which has been laid before the Society, 
and published in their Transactions * * * § , with observations too simple to require any 
illustration from experiment. 

With regard to the first of these classes, the vital functions, it is evident that the 
functions of the alimentary canal are excited by the food, of the lungs by the air, and 
of the heart and blood-vessels by the stimulating contents of the blood. 

The blood, as it circulates in the vessels, is justly said to be alive. It possesses pro- 
perties essentially different from those of inanimate matter ; but we know that it is 
not by its vital properties, which are bestowed on it for other purposes, that it stimu- 
lates the heart and vessels, because its stinralating contents, when separated from it, 
produce the same effects on them. The experiments relating to the evolution of the 
caloric which supports animal temperature, point out one of the purposes answered by 
the vital properties of the blood and all the experiments relating to secretion and 
the other assimilating processes, point out the other purposes of its vitality. It pos- 
sesses vital properties, not for the purpose of acting on other parts, but for that of duly 
responding to the inanimate agent, which acts on it in all these processes ; for that the 
secreting and other assimilating processes depend on the action of an inanimate 
agent, appears from the experiments which prove that they depend on the nervous 
influence, which has been shown by direct experiment to be capable of its functions 
after it has been made to pass through other conductors than the nerves and can- 
not therefore have the properties of a vital power ; to say nothing of those experi- 
ments by which it has been shown that all its functions may be performed by an agent 
which operates in inanimate nature §. 

With regard to those functions by which the intercourse of the sensitive parts of 

* Piulosophical TVansactions for 1817, 1822, 1827 and 1829; and Experimental Inquiry, Fart. II. chap. xii. 

t Experimental Inquiry, Part. II. Experiments 80, 81, 82, 83, 84, 85 and 86. 

X Philosophical Transactions for 1822, 1829 and 1833 ; and Experimental Inquiry, Part. II. chap. xii. 

§ Ibid. 
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the brain and spinal marrow with the external world is maintained^ it is evideiit 
die organs of the external sens^ are excited by inanimate agents external to onr 
bodies, and tlmt the muscles of voluntary motion are capable of influencing those 
agents ; and we know that the impressions made on the external senses m*e prc^ia^ 
gated, and the muscles of voluntary motion excited, by the nerves, whose powers, as 
appears from the experiments just referred to, depend on an inanimate agent. 

While the results of these experiments remain undisputed, if we assert that the 
nervous influence is a vital power, we must allow that such a power may exist in a 
mechanism wholly different from that to which it belongs in the living animal, and 
that all the functions of a living power may be performed by an agent which operates 
in inanimate nature ; positions, which 1 believe no man, acquainted with the laws 
of the Jiving animal, will be hardy enough to maintain. 

Such, then, it would appear, is the nature of our frame. The sensitive parts of the 
brain and spinal marrow which are at once the immediate organs of enjoyment, the 
end of our being, and the source of those powers on which our intercouree with the 
external world depends, are maintained by a set of organs, the functions of which are 
excited by certain agents which belong to inanimate nature, and operate by other 
sets of organs which are capable of influencing, and being influenced by, every object 
around us, the functions of which are also excited by an agent of the same description. 
And these inferences are in no slight degree strengthened by another and distinct set 
of experiments, to which I referred in an early part of this paper, namely, those relating 
to the order in which the functions cease in the act of dying ; for the whole of the phe- 
nomena traced by these experiments, as will more clearly appear from what I shall 
have occasion to say a little lower, tend to the same conclusions. Why do the nervous 
and muscular survive the sensorial frmctions ? Why are the failing powers of life 
maintained in the organs of the two former classes of functions, al'ter all trace of them 
is lost in the last class ? 

To the same conclusions, also, I cannot help thinking the following very simple 
train of reasoning might, without the aid of experiment, have led us. Although a 
single fact is often sufficient to establish the troth, when it is once arrived at, we 
almost always find others i*eady to give it their aid. 

The phenomena of the three classes of functions above enumerated, namely, those 
by which our bodies are maintained, those by which the sensorial organs are in- 
fluenced by the external world, and those by which they influence it, appear themselves 
sufficient to evince that the agents employed in their production partake of the nature 
of that world. Were not this the case, is it possible that the analogy between them 
and its phenomena could be such as we find it ? Can we conceive a stronger analogy 
than the phenomena of inanimate nature bear to the propagation of an impulse along 
a nerve ? Do not a thousand inanimate agents excite the muscular fibre in precisely 
the same way as the nervous influence does*? and it would be difficult to believe that 

* See the first of my papers in the Philosophical Transactions for 1833, 
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agmt which operates ia the formatioa of the ^r^ed fiaids from the blood and the 
other assimilating processes^ is of a nature essentially diflfereutfrom that which effects 
similar changes in the laboratory of the chemist^ even if the facts to which I have 
Imd occasion to refer bad not been experimentally ascertained ; but these facts, bear- 
ing mme directly on the question, necessarily make a stronger impression. 

Let ns for a moment glance at those phenomena in which we are assured that no 
inanimate agent interferes. It is evident that the organs to which impressions made 
on the nerves are conveyed, must be those organs from which the nerves in question 
originate and derive their power. The sensitive nerves must communicate the im- 
pressions made on them to the sensitive parts of the brain and spinal marrow. It 
therefore follows that the sensorial functions, consequent on impression made on the 
nerves of the sensitive system, are the effects of the influence of the nerves on those 
parts of these organs. What are the results of this action of one vital part on an- 
other ? Can we see any analogy between the phenomena of inanimate nature and 
pleasure or pain, the excitement of the feelings, or of the powers of reflection ? 

We thus readily perceive why the sensorial functions are the first which cease in 
dying. The stimulating parts of the blood are still present to excite the vessels, and 
the nervous influence, as appears from direct experiments above referred to, is still 
present to support the functions of the assimilating organs; but the sensorial functions 
being the results of vital parts acting on each other, as the vital powers fail, the powers 
of the parts acted on, and those which act upon them failing together, these functions 
necessarily cease. Here there is no inanimate agent present, as in the case of the 
nervous and muscular functions, to excite the languid powers of life*. 

It is evident that in such a system as that I have been describing, there are two 
principles, either of which may determine the decay of all the sensitive functions. 
These, the functions by which the intercourse with the external world is maintained, 
may become incapable of their work, or those functions which maintain them, of their 
office. In the only natural death, that of old age, we have seen both these principles 
of decay in operation. The sensitive functions are gradually dimmed, and the vital 
functions gradually become less active. 

Life, without much violence done to language, has been called a forced state. It 
consists of excitable parts called into action by suitable stimulants. These stimulants, 
it appears from what has been said, are all of an inanimate nature, for although the 
sensorial can only be excited through the nervous system, the action of the former, it 


* It is observed in my Inquiry into the Laws of the Vital Functions, that in the most sudden death arisingfrom 
causes which instantly destroy the powers of the nervous system, all the vital powers are at once destroyed ; 
but this is only to be understood comparatively. The time in such cases required for their destruction is short ; 
but in all the instances I have witnessed, the same succession, however rapid, could be observed. It was still 
evident the muscular and nervous survived tiie sensorial Unctions. After the sensorial functions had 
ceased, slight fiuttmings of tiie heart and fleetmg contractions of muscles of voluntary motion could still 
be observed. 
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is evid^t, eqaally, thoogb Hot so immediately^ depends on the agents wliick excite ^ 
latter. Hence the barmmiy which exists between the living powers of the animal body 
and the powers of inanimate nature. There is nothing in common in the nature oi 
these powers ; but the orgmis of the form^, being composed of the same matenals 
with the world which surrounds us, can be excited by no means but the agents which 
operate in that world ; and on what principle could we expect any other result ? 

These organs themselves are a part of inanimate nature. Deprived of their vital 
powers, they may stiU, as far as we see, be perfect in all their pai’ts. On what thdr 
vital powers depend, we know not. In the study of these powers, and tlie relation they 
bear to the other powers of nature, we must be satisfied to take the facts as we find 
them. And what other knowledge have we of the inanimate powers themselves ? Do 
we know more of the nature of gravitation or electricity than of life ? It is the pro- 
perties, not the essences, of things which are the objects of our senses. Our nature 
must be changed before the latter can be made a subject of inquiiy. Life is a certain 
train of phenomena, depending on the peculiar state of its organs, produced by the 
action of the same agents, which operate in other parts of nature, on the material 
organs of our frame. We may arrange these phenomena in the way that best assists 
the memory, and best shows their relation to each other and the other phenomena of 
nature ; but no task can be more hopeless than the attempt to proceed one step fui’ther, 
dither with respect to the living powers or any other principle of action. Such an 
attempt is beyond not merely the limits, but the nature, of our minds. It is the blind 
attempting a knowledge of colours. 

When we say we understand any of the phenomena of nature, we only mean that 
we are able to class them with other similar phenomena. We say that we know why 
a stone falls to the ground, because we class its fall with the other phenomena of gra- 
vitation. With regard to the phenomena of animal life, we at once see the limit of 
our inquiries, because it is self-evident that these phenomena exist nowhere but in the 
living animal, and consequently that there is no more general principle to which they 
can be referred ; a position so evident that it is difficult to understand how it could 
ever have been overlooked. 

It is customary to speak of life as a subject of peculiar mystery. But if what has 
just been said be correct, we have precisely the same means of acquaintance with it 
as with the other powers of nature. Its phenomena are as open to observation and 
experiment as the phenomena of any of these powers; and we possess no information 
respecting any of them but such as is derived from those sources. The greater appear- 
ance of mystery arises, not from the greater obscurity of the nature of life, but from its 
phenomena bearing less analogy to those of the other powers of nature than these bear 
to each other ; in consequence of which the former are less familiar objects of contem- 
plation. Simple as such observations are, they cannot be regarded as superfluous, 
when we see them overlooked by such writers as Hartjuey, Hunter, and others of 
almost equal name. 
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We cannot be surprised that the Inanimate agents which are incapable of any 
change that unfits them for their office^ shonld at length effect a permanent change in 
the vital parts on which they operate, of all parts of natnie the most changeable. 
Hence the death of old age. 

The sensorial ftinctions we have seen fail first, because their organs are removed from 
the immediate action of the inanimate agents which still excite the organs to which 
they are directly applied ; but for the same reason, it is in the latter, the organs of 
the nervous and muscular systems, that the decay begins. Their powers are gradually 
impaired by the operation of the inanimate agents which excite them, and the, sen- 
sorial powers, as appears from all the phenomena of our decay, only fail in conse- 
quence of their failure ; but as a certain vigour is necessary to render the latter ca- 
pable of maintaining the sensorial functions, these necessarily cease before the total 
extinction of those which maintain them. 

IN the forms of violent death which have been considered, the offending cause 
makes its impression on the organs of the sensitive, in those which remain to be con- 
sidered, on the organs of the vital system. 

IT is evident from what has been said of the nature and relations of the functions of 
the living animal, that there is one class of the causes of death which is necessarily 
confined to the vital organs. On them, we have seen, the inanimate agents on the 
operation of which life depends, make their impression. Those which impress the 
organs of the sensitive system excite only the functions by which our intercourse with 
the external world is maintained, and consequently may cease to operate without at 
all endangering life. But the withdrawal of the agents which excite the vital organs 
as certainly proves fatal as the loss of power in these organs themselves. 

The operation of such causes is too simple to require any comment. It is evident 
that the want of food must destroy the digestive and other assimilating functions ; 
that of air, the functions of the lungs ; and the loss of blood, to a certain extent, 
those of the heart and blood-vessels. 

THE other causes which belong to the forms of death 1 am now to consider, 
operate in a manner analogous to the offending causes which make their impression 
on the organs of the sensitive system ; for although the vital organs are not subject to 
the same species of exhaustion with those of the sensitive system*, like them they 
may be debilitated either by the excess of the stimulant, or the more direct, effect of 
the agent, according to the degree in which it is applied. The excitement of fever 
terminates in debility of the heart and blood-vessels, or where the cause is more 
powerful, as we see in the worst forms of typhus, it may directly impair their powers 5 

* See my paper on Sleep in the Philosophical Transactions ibr 1833. 
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and siiiiilar obsmatioBs apply to the efl^eets of the offending canse on ail die o^er 
vital organs. Aldioagh such are nnifonnly its effects on the parts on whieh it 
operates^ its effects on the system in general, in conseqnence of the (empathies of our 
frame, admit of greater variety. These also may be divided into two classes. 

In considering the second of the forms of death in which the impression of the offend- 
ing cause is confined to the organs of the i^nsitive system, it appeared that when it is 
both violent and sudden, it immediately, in consequence of the sympathy of the sen- 
sitive and vital parts of the brain and spinal marrow, and the influence of the latter 
cm the heart and blood-vessels, destroys the circulation*; whereas, when less power- 
ful, it proves fetal, not only more slowly, but also in a different way. A similar ob- 
servation applies to the causes of death which make their impression on the vital 
organs ; for the circumstance of their being more or less violent and sudden, or making 
their impression on an organ more or less immediately essential to life, not only ren- 
ders their effects more or less sudden, but essentially influences their nature. 

When the cause affects an organ immediately essential to life, and is of such power 
as at once to destroy its function, death, depending wholly on the loss of that func- 
tion, may be instantaneous ; but when the cause operates less rapidly, or affects organs 
less immediately essential to life, death is not only more protracted, but the various 
causes of continued irritation which attend derangement of the vital, influencing the 
state of the sensitive system, it often arises as much from the impression made indi- 
rectly on the organs of this system, as on those to which the cause is applied, and 
sometimes more so. Thus, any cause which suddenly destroys the function of the 
heart or lungs, at once proves fatal, and the cause of death is simply the loss of a 
function immediately essential to life ; but a loss of function in the intestines produces, 
not immediate death, but a series of caus^ of irritation, which exhaust the powers of 
the sensitive system, and death arises as much from this cause as from loss of function 
in the seat of the injury. Thus a blow on the stomach may instantly prove fatal by 
the impression it makes on the vital parts of the brain and spinal marrow without pro- 
ducing any other cause of derangem«it-f'; but inflammation of that organ, by the torture 
it occasions, often exhausts the powers of the sensitive system, before the inflammation 
has time to run the course that would prove fatal by its effects on the stomach itself. 

We observe the same thing in a more remarkable degree where the organ is still 
less immediately essential to life, and the disease consequently is more protracted. It 
is in this way that stone in the bladder proves fetal. If such local mischief do not 
occur as disturbs the usual course of the disease, life terminates in the same way as 
from torture, only more slowly as the suffering is less severe and continued, that is, in 
a morbid debility of the powers of the sensitive system, more or less, according to 
circumstances, affecting the vital parts of the brain and spinal marrow, and the last 

* Fliilosoplucal Trazisactions for 1815; and Experimental Inquiry, Part U. chap, ii, 

t Ibid. 
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symptonHS^ as in cases where the cause of the disease makes its first impression on 
the sensitiTe oi^pans themselves^ are those of nervous apopl^y. 

In this way death fr(«n causes of injury, making their impression on the vital organs, 
ofi^ approaches very nearly to the nature of the other forms of death which have 
be^ considered ; and in almost all instances, with the exception of the most sudden, 
this is more or less the case ; and consequently many of the observations made re- 
specting the other forms of death, apply to the form I am now considering, parti- 
cularly those relating to the gradual diminution of sensibility and perversion of taste 
which so generally precede, and more or less reconcile us to death. 

I have already had occasion to observe, that even in some protracted cases there is 
little of this tendency. This, of course, is most apt to happen where the sensitive 
system is least affected, and therefore where the cause of injury makes its impression 
on vital organs of little sensibility, — on the lungs, for example, organs of peculiarly 
dull feeling, — a wise provision, for the air is so variously impregnated, and in so many 
ways which it is impossible to guard against, that were their sensibility acute, we 
should be exposed to constant causes of irritation. It is probably from its being so 
little so that, of all our organs, their sensibility is least apt to be increased by disease, 
the common effect of continued irritation. Those who have been troubled with carious 
teeth know how sensible the gums, parts of comparatively dull feeling, often become 
in disease. Even the most severe inflammation of the lungs may exist without pain, 
although the difficulty of breathing, cough and fever, which attend it, sometimes ex- 
haust the feelings as much as pain. In its more chronic forms, however, it is often but 
little distressing even in these ways ; and I have seen a few cases of pulmonary con- 
sumption, in which the sensibility and relish of life continued so entire, long after the 
patient was sensible of his approaching end, as to produce a state of mind peculiarly 
distressing, differing but little from that of those who look forward to what is called 
a violent death. This, however, is rare. In all serious and particularly tedious illness 
there is generally sufficient bodily suffering and peiwereion of taste, more or less, to 
blunt the sensibility, and in some measure to wean the patient from the love of life ; 
and we generally find the grief and agitation on the part of the relatives, and on that 
of the patient, a degree of indifference and composure, which those who have only 
experienced the feelings of healthful vigour are at a loss to comprehend. Even 
the dread of death at length prepares us for it. The feelings of the criminal who is 
hanged on the instant are those of horror ; of him who has languished in prison, of 
resignation. 

But of whatever kind and degree the previous suffering may be, and by whatever 
cause produced, the last act of dying, in the common sense of the word, is still but 
the extinction of the sensibility, and consequently the termination of all suffering ; 
and, as might from its nature have been foretold, so calm in general is this last act, 
that the most anxious observer often finds it impossible to ascertain the moment at 
which it takes place. 
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Hie drcofiistanoe which has giren rise to enr notions respecting the snffisrings of 
our last moinents m, that in certain diseases there is a convulsive action of the muscles 
at the time at which the sensibility is extinguished. But these are not acts of volition. 
The laws of our nature tell us that they are not the effects of sufimng; and we never 
see in the patient any indication that he suffers. They are of the same m^ure with 
the convulsive motions of the epileptic, of which he is wholly unconscious. Were they 
indications of a struggle of feeling, necessarily connected with the last act of dying, 
as has been supposed, they would be a constant symptom ; whereas they only 
occur under certain circumstances of the constitution or the disease. One of the 
least painful of violent deaths is that from loss of blood; yet here this struggle very 
uniformly attends the last act of dying, according to the common acceptation of the 
term ; and it is evident that here the sensibility, in consequence of the failure of 
circulation, is almost extinguished before this involuntary action of the muscles takes 
place*. 

It is generally supposed that the struggle of the criminal after the drop falls is the 
measure of his sufferings. The most vigorous necessarily suffer most, because in them 
the sensibility is with most difficulty extinguished; but it is not uniformly in them 
that this struggle is greatest. We have reason to believe that it is little, if at all, con- 
nected with the feelings of the sufferer. All such convulsive motions are of the same 
nature with what is called suhsultus tendinum^ so apt to occur in fever, even while the 
sensibility is little, if at all, impaired, but which gives no uneasiness but what arises 
from the motions of the limbs it occasions. 

The causes of disease under various circumstances must act more or less interrupt- 
edly. In some cases their operation wholly ceases, and is renewed at intervals, causing 
the disease to intermit. There is a principle in the animal body on which the cure of 
all diseases depends, termed by writers the vis medicatrix, in consequence of which the 
more immediate effects of the offending cause are followed by others which tend to 
counteract them. If the surface of the bowels, for example, be irritated, a more copious 
secretion of their fluids and an increase of the peristaltic motion are excited, by which 
the irritation is relieved and the cause of injury expelled ; and although there are 
few cases in which the operation of this power is so simple as in this instance, in all 
diseases its effects may more or less be observed, and a great part of the object of 
medical treatment, as far as the nature of the disease is understood, is to assist and 

* It may appear at first view tiiat our condition would have been improved had we not been endowed with 
the sensibility which often riders disease so great an evil ; bat in the smne proportion as our ease would have 
thus been consulted, our danger would have been increased. It is by the quick sensibility of our frame that we 
are warned of a thousand dangers, and enabled to guard against tliem. Such is tiie imperfection of oux present 
state, that we enjoy few advantages which have not occasionally their accompanying evils. But there is no in- 
stance but tiiat of sleep, which is rather an imperfection than a positive evil, in which the evil necessarily existe; 
and thus we have reason to believe that the sum of enjoyment is the greatest of which that state admits. The 
species is protected at the expense of the individual. 
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r^lale its operations*. We find even in those diseases which are of the most 
continued form, partly from its operation and partly from the cause of the disease 
acting more or less interruptedly, more or less evident remissions. Hence, and from 
a thousand accidental circumstances which influence the course of disease, and many 
of which it is impossible to trace, we find in diseases^ of continuance, that at one 
time the stimulant, at another the sedative effect prevails. Thus the sufferer appears 
at one time to be sinking, and at another to revive, without our always being able to 
trace the cause of such variations. All this the complicated nature of the animal body, 
and the various ways in which it may be influenced, would lead us to expect. We might 
also be led to expect that it would sometimes happen that when the excitability is nearly 
exhausted, such a cause of excitement might under certain circumstances occur as 
would suddenly exhaust that which still remains, and thus, by causing a sudden but 
temporary revival, prove the prelude to death. Hence what is termed a lightening 
before death, on which so many superstitions have been founded. This is seldom 
strongly marked. That it occasionally is so, we have sufficient evidence, and that it 
should be so, is perfectly consistent with the laws of the animal economy; but it will 
appear from what has been said, that, like the convulsive motions I have been con- 
sidering, it has no essential connexion with the act of dying, and is not the conse- 
quence, but the cause, of its immediate approach. 

Before I proceed to the last part of the subject, namely, the order in which the 
nervous and muscular functions cease, on which a very few remarks will be suffi- 
cient, I shall shortly recapitulate the leading features of the different forms of death, 
without recurring to the other parts of the subject, which are too numerous to 
admit of recapitulation; and make such additional obseiwations as the recapitulation 
suggests. 

WE have seen that the forms of death, — for, as I have already had occasion to ob- 
serve, the whole operation of the causes of decay in strict language constitutes the act 
of dying, — may be arranged under five heads. 

1 . The only natural death, that from old age, w^here all the powers of life, in conse- 
quence of the operation of the agents which excite their organs, graduaUy decline, and 
death is only the last sleep, characterized by no peculiarity, in which these powers. 


* Here, as in other instances, that imperfection of our present state, which we have reason to believe inse- 
parable from it, appeals. Nature, for example, relieves inflammation sometimes by exciting discharges from 
the inflamed part, sometimes by the process of suppuration ; but she still employs the same means, alUiough 
the eflTusion or suppuration by which the inflammation is relieved, "from the nature or situation of the part 
aflected, generally proves fatal. Such is the case in croup, the disease termed internal water of the head, in- 
flammation of many vital organs, &c. In these cases it is the object of the physician to cure the inflammation 
by artiflcial means before it has time to run to such terminations. In other instances, as in some external 
inflammations, his object is to promote these operations of the vis medicatrix, as the least injurious way of 
removing the disease. 
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partly Dt>iii their own decay^ and partly from the lessened sensibility increa^g the 
difficulty of restoiing the sendtive system, become incapable this office, in conse- 
quence of which the individual awakes no more ; for it is to be recollect^ that it is 
not in the commencement, but in the progress of the last sleep that what we call death 
takes place. In its commencement, we have seen, the sleeper may always be roused 
by stronger stimulants than those which preceded it. 

All the other forms of death, it appears from what has been said, may be regai^ded 
as more or less violent, some adventitious cause disturbing the natural process. They 
were divided into two classes; in the one the offending cause makes its impression on 
the sensitive, in the other, on the vital organs. The former were divided into those cases 
in which the debility which precedes the total loss of sensibility, arises from the excess 
of the stimulant operation of the offending cause, and those in which it is the direct 
effect of that cause; the latter into those causes in which the vital powers fail in con- 
sequence of their organs being deprived of the stimulants which excite them, and 
those in which the offending cause makes its impression on these organs themselves, 
the power of which, analogous to the operation of the offending cause on the sensitive 
organs, is destroyed, either by the excess of its stimulant, or its more directly debili- 
tating operation, according to the nature or degree of that cause. Thus are induced, 

2. The death which in its nature most nearly resembles the death of old age, that 
from excessive exhaustion of the sensitive system from the operation of stimulants of 
greater power than this system can bear, notwithstanding the intervals of such im- 
perfect repose as their continued operation admits of, without the supen’^ention of 
disease ; which, not being capable of relief from the continued action of the vital 
parts of the brain and spinal marrow, by sympathy spreads to them, the affection of 
each system increasing that of the other, till all the powers of the sensitive system are 
destroyed. 

3. The death in which disease of the sensitive system arises, not from causes over- 
exciting, but directly debilitating it ; the debility they produce, being of the same 
nature with that from excessive excitement, and running the same course as in the 
second stage of the preceding form. 

4. The death which arises from the privation of the natural stimulants of the organs 
of life; and lastly, 

5. That which arises from diseased states of those organs, analogous to the states 
produced in the organs of the sensitive system by the causes which make their im- 
pression on them. 

IF the foregoing include all the modes of decay, the physiological nature of death 
in its various forms is referable to very simple principles. In the natural decay the 
excitability of the organs of both the sensitive and vital systems is gradually impaired 
by stimulants, which, whether existing within our bodies or making their impression 
from without, belong to inanimate nature; for it is by the impression of such stimu- 
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lants alone that the functions of life are msdntained. In the different kinds of violent 
death, with the exception of the death which arises from a ffdlure of the natural sti- 
mulants of the vital organs, which is comparatively rare and extremely simple in its 
nature, we find the excitability of one or both of these systems, or some parts of one 
or both of them, capable of influencing all the others, more quickly destroyed by the 
continued operation of causes which either stimulate beyond the limits of health, or, 
applied beyond the limits of their stimulant operation, destroy the powers of life, either 
by directly destroying the powers of the sensitive system or depriving it of those 
powers by which it is maintained. All these causes, it is evident, tend to the^same 
effect, the extinction of the sensibility, which constitutes death according to the 
common acceptation of the term, the immediate cause of which, therefore, exists in 
the sensitive parts of the brain and spinal marrow. 

Thus it appears that, in every instance, — ^for it will be found, I believe, that there is 
no case of death which may not be referred to one of the foregoing heads, — ^what is 
called death and the loss of sensibility are one and the same, and therefore that the 
last act of dying can in no instance be an act of suffering; and this we have seen con- 
firmed by direct obseiwation, as far as the observation of the bystander can confirm 
it; to which may be added the experience of the sufferer himself, because those who, 
from submersion or other similar causes, have passed that portion of the act of dying 
where suffering can alone take place, and who have, as above explained, been in 
the common sense of the word dead, and in consequence of the degree of vigour still 
remaining in the vital organs restored by inflating the lungs, declare that they had been 
sensible of no suffering but such as arises from a less degree of the same cause which in 
them had wholly extinguished sensibility ; an observation well illustrated by the cir- 
cumstance, that those who are restored by artificial respiration, and could not hAve 
returned to life without this aid, and those whose breathiug, not having been long 
enough suspended wholly to destroy the sensibility, and who consequently, although 
to all appearance equally insensible, in a short time after the cause is removed, breathe 
spontaneously, give precisely the same account of their sufferings. 

In those in whom the sensibility has been extinguished by submersion, it is in the 
first part of the process by which they recover, not in the last part of that by which 
they lose it, that they suffer, which it is not difficult to explain. 

In the latter the sensibility is almost lost before it is wholly so. The apoplectic who 
has still feeling enough to breathe, who may still be roused to remove the extreme 
cause of suffering which the want of a supply of air in the lungs occaaons, maybe in- 
sensible to all other causes of excitement ; for in proportion to the immediate import- 
ance of that supply, is the feeling which impels us to obtain it. We have instances 
of the hand being voluntarily held in the fire ; but none, of the breathing volun- 
tanly stopped till the lungs were injured. The circumstance of the breathing, inde- 
pendently of artificial means, being finally lost, is a proof that the sensibility is wholly 
extinguished ; and as its extinction in such a case must be more or less gradual, the 
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capability of acute suffering, it is evident^ must be lost some time before the period 
at which the want of sir in the lungs cmmot even be felt. 

In the act of recovery, on the other hand, the sensibility necessarily b^ns to re- 
vive before the vit^ organs perfectly recover their functions after so severe a shock. 
The sensitive, on its revival, thus finds the vital system still more or less in a state of 
disease, to which the former, as its powers increase, is every moment becoming more 
sensible ; for while the powers of both remain, all derangement of the vital is felt by 
the sensitive system; a wise provision, by which we are warned to g^ard against causes 
of danger confined to the former. 

IT will readily occur from what has been said, to those whom I have the honour to 
address, that under certain circumstances more than one of the preceding forms of 
death may concur. The first indeed, the death of old age, may be regarded as so far 
a combination of more than one of the other forms, that the cause makes its impres- 
sion on both the sensitive and vital systems; but its effects on both, as appears from 
all that has been said, are essentially different from those of disease. 

In certain cases the cause of disease makes its impression on both systems, and 
then more than one of the last four^ forms concur. This, I have already had occasion 
to point out, necessarily happens from mechanical injury of considerable portions 
either of the brain or spinal man*ow. When both systems are directly impressed by 
the cause of the disease, which is comparatively rare, it produces, as follows from 
what has been said, a combination of the third and fifth, or second and fifth forms, 
according as its effects are more or less sudden and severe. 

SUCH in different cases, is the varied course of our decay previous to the moment 
at which the sensibility is extinguished, emphatically called that of death, because it 
completes the decay of the sensorial powers, and leaves us only those which we pos- 
sess in common with the vegetable world ; for the vegetable, like the animal, can 
convey its juices, form its secreted fluids, and in some instances move its limbs, if 
proper stimulants be applied ; an additional argument, it might be shown, if any were 
required, for all such functions being the effects of inanimate agents acting on living 
parts. 

After the removal of the sensorial functions, none remain to us but such as are 
maintained by the immediate action of those agents. Our bodies are hastening to be 
mingled with the matter of inanimate nature. They retain only those powers which 
immediately depend on its agents, and these are rapidly failing, because, for reasons 
which have been pointed out at length*, the due application of those agents in the 
more perfect animals cannot long survive the loss of the sensorial powers. 

The power of organizing the elements of inanimate nature belongs, and some have 
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supposed exclusively^ to the vegetable world ; but as we see plants^ the mushroom 
tribe^ possessed of no organizing power^ and therefore, like animals, nourished only 
by matter already organized, some of the lower species of animals, on the other hand, 
seem to possess this power. Thus, it would appear that there is a class of animals and 
of plants in which the animal and vegetable, in this essential respect, exchange their 
natures. As the animal becomes imperfect, and approaches the nature of the vegetable, 
the sensorial powers dwindle, and the lowest animals appear to extract their nutri- 
ment from air and water, which, being generally diffused, are at hand, and conse- 
quently obtained without any sensible effort on the part of the animal. His life, there- 
fore, although not independent of the external world, is, like that of the vegetable, in- 
dependent of any act of volition. As we rise in the scale of animals, the sensorial 
powers increase, and, in the same proportion, become more essential to existence. 
From those animals which obtain food without any act of volition, we come to those 
who can only obtain it by such an act, but who still without any act of this kind 
obtain the influence of the air, yet more immediately necessary to their existence. We 
arrive at length at the most perfect class, which can neither obtain food nor air, ex- 
cept by an act of the sensorium. In them the sensorial power is as necessary for the 
inhalation of the air, as the ingestion of the food. When sensation ceases, they as 
certainly cease to breathe as they cease to eat. Thus it is that in this class of animals 
the due application of the inanimate agents on which life depends, cannot long sur- 
vive the loss of the sensorial functions. 

AS we have been enabled, by the aid of the experiments referred to in the foregoing 
paper, to trace the steps by which the sensibility in the various forms of death is ex- 
tinguished, that is, of our decay up to that moment which has for very evident reasons 
obtained the name of death, by the same means we may with more ease trace the 
steps by which the remaining powers of life are extinguished. 

AS the powers of life fail, we have seen, the first functions which cease are those 
which wholly depend on these powers. The others, being the results of inanimate 
agents acting on vital parts, continue as long as those agents are supplied, for the 
purpose of exciting their organs. The first of these powers which fails is evidently 
the power of the capillary vessels, because their function continues as long as any 
blood can be supplied to them from the larger arteries. The circumstance of the 
action of the capillaries only ceasing when the larger arteries are empty, affords a 
proof that the assimilating processes, without which their power would fail, are still 
more or less in a state of activity. These processes, we have seen, are immediately 
dependent on the vital parts of the brain and spinal marrow. The due mechanism 
of every part, it appears from direct experiment, depends on the action on the blood 
of the agent they supply. When the capillaries can no longer supply the blood on 
which it acts, it is evident that the functions of this agent must cease, and conse- 
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queBtly that those parts of the brain and spinal marrow^ by which it is snpplied, being 
thus deranged^ their powers must cease also’^. These are the last of the powers of life 
which foil, and thus the body of the more perfect aninial is left subject to the laws of 
inanimate matter. The first functions which cease are those of the senintive parts of 
the brmn and spinal marrow ; the last^ those of the vital parts of these organs. 

* In the first of any of the more perfect animals, the nervous influence must have been supplied from without, 
or the rudiments of the organs which supply it and those of the sanguiferous system must have been 
creations, because neither is capable of producing the other, the functions of each being inseparable from those 
of the other. We have seen that it is a necessary inference from direct experiment, that while the vital prin> 
dple is unimpaired, the powers of circulation, jnovided the blood be duly exposed to the influence of the air, 
are (»pable, with the aid of vcfltaic electricity, of all the assimilating functions. No other powers are required 
for the maintenance and growth of the animal body. 

We have reason to believe that the vital parts of the brain and spinal marrow may, like the lungs, be inactive 
in the foetal state, some other means in this state being employed to suj^ly the agent which, after birth, can only 
be supplied by them. Well grown foetuses, perfect in all their other parts, have been bom without either brain 
or spinal marrow. The growth of such foetuses must depend on tiie same causes as the growth of other mon. 
strous productions in the uterus, namely, as far as rdates to the brain and ^inal marrow, on the powrers of the 
mother alone, how applied it is impossible to say. 
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HEN the application of any optical or other arrangement is found to be useful, a 
correct statement of the manner in which it became so is essentially requisite, in 
order that each person who may have had a share in bringing it forward may have 
his due proportion of the merit. 

The achromatic lens which I have applied to the wired micrometer, and which has 
been found to produce such very considerable advantages to that instrument, arose 
out of a trial that was made at the suggestion of Professor Barlow, for the purpose 
of improving the chromatic aberrations which affected the field of the eye-glasses ap- 
plied to the telescope invented by that gentleman with a fluid correcting lens, and 
made by myself for the Royal Society. 

The lens in question not being found so effective for his purpose as he expected, 
was laid aside. It has now been introduced for my purpose, and is made, with some 
trifling variations, in accordance with his calculations. 

The interposition of a concave lens between the object-glass and the eye-glass of a 
telescope has been generally known by opticians to produce an increase of the mag- 
nifying power, in proportion to its focal length and distance from the object-glass : 
also that a convex lens, if so applied, would diminish the power. 

Except in the Huygenian eye-tube, I am not aware that either of these lenses have 
been so applied generally, it having been considered that their introduction would 
materially diminish the light proceeding from the object-glass of the telescope, and 
also, by deranging the aberrations, disturb the image. 

In the lens I am now describing, these errors are very materially obviated, owing 
to its being constructed upon achromatic principles*, by which the magnifying power 
of the telescope is increased in a twofold ratio, without so much diminution of light 
as is produced by the introduction of a simple lens. 

For example, if the eye-glasses in the original arrangement of the telescope gave 
100 of magnifying power, the same eye-glasses with the new lens, if I may so term it, 
will give 200, and the light will be fully equal to that power if obtained by the usual 
means. The field of view will also be considerably flattened. 

* The discovery of John Dollond, F.R.S., in the year 1758. 
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liras it will be seen that we have the advantage of using longer eye-glasses with an 
extension of power, whereby the wires or spiderwebs of the micrometer are not 
increased in diameter, a very essential advantage When observing minute double 
stars ; nor is the eye of the observer so much distressed as when the magnifying power 
is obtained by shortening the focal lengths of the eye-glasses. 

Tbe advantages of this improvement having been shown by the foregoing intro- 
duction, I will now proceed to give an account of the causes which led to its being 
applied to the micrometer, and the result of its application. 

The Rev. W. R. Dawes of Ormskirk, a gentleman pursuing practical astronomy 
with great zeal and perseverance, and to whom the public are already much indebted 
for several valuable communications, being desirous of carrying his measurements, &c., 
of the double and revolving stars, to a greater extent than the powers of his micro- 
meter then allowed, applied to me to construct for him an arrangement of eye-glasses 
that would increase the magnifying power of his telescope without increasing the ap- 
parent diameter of the spiderwebs in his micrometer, or interfering with the mode of 
illumination. Several combinations were tried without success, when it occurred to 
me that the achromatic concave lens, which had been decided by Mr. Barlow to be 
of no use for his purpose, might accomplish what was required. 

The result I will now state from a letter I soon after received from Mr. Dawes, to 
whose micrometer this improvement had been applied. 

“ Ormskirlc, March 14, 1833. 

My dear Sir, — ^You will doubtless be surprised at not receiving from me any 
account of the performance of your scheme for the improvement of the achromatic 
telescope. 

My general opinion of your improvement is, that it is, for the purpose it is de- 
signed to answer, as useful as it is elegant. 

By a careful determination of the value of the micrometer divisions, I find the 
magnifying power of any eye-tube is increased in the proportion of 2*1068 to 1 : each 
part originally = 0"*555922 is now = 0"*263867. To obtain the magnifying powers 
of the eye-tubes, I content myself with multiplying the original powers by 2*1. But 
I will detail a few particulars noted in my journal on the subject. I have thus set 
down the advantages of the additional lens. 

" 1st. The micrometer threads are only half the thickness, with the same magni- 
fying power on the object ; small stars are therefore neither obliterated nor distorted. 

" 2nd. The parallel threads are both very nearly in focus with any power up to 
600 ; before, only up to 285 (the same eye-piece). 

3rd. The value of the micrometer divisions is less than one half its former amount, 
permitting a proportionally fine motion in measuring the distances of delicate objects. 

^Mth. A much greater extent of the field being flat, and the threads distinct 
further from the centre ; of great importance in accurately determining the zero of 
position by the passage of a star along the thread. 
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5th. The definition of the stars seems quite as good ; and the false light does not 
appear to be increased, or the regularity of its distribution affected. The discs of the 
stars seem in fact to be, if an 3 rthing, rather smaller and cleaner with the concave. 
Perhaps their brightness might be perceived to be a trifle less; but even this is doubt- 
ful. See below. 

6th. The shallower eye-glasses are much more easily cleaned ; of great importance 
in high powers. 

7th. The prism can be conveniently applied to all powers as high as 600 ; before, 
only to 285. This prism is of essential utility in other respects besides facilitating 
zenith observations ; and it is no small improvement that its use is thus extended. 

From the performance of this additional lens, it is evidently a perfect production. 
Against all the advantages detailed above, the trifling addition to the length of the 
telescope is not to be mentioned ; indeed it is to me surprising that so great an effect 
should be produced with so minute an increase of focus. 

As a severe trial of the difference in illuminating power, I have examined Saturn’s 
satellites, and * Geminorum. I could discover no decided difference in the apparent 
brightness of the satellites, allowance being made for the difference of power employed. 
It happens awkwardly, that among moderate powers, fit for planets, none coincide 
sufficiently with and without the concave lens. The nearest I can get are a negative 
195 with the new lens, and a double convex 208 without it : with these, little difference 
in brightness ; but the planet might be a trifle sharper with the latter. Have you ever 
seen the minute companion of « Geminorum? It is the finest test of a five-feet 
achromatic I have yet seen : distance about 6". I saw it steadily with negative 140 
without the concave, and quite as well with negative 116 with it ; but these powers 
arc not near enough to each other. 

For tolerably bright stars, I have on the micrometer 4/5 with the concave lens, and 
without it 480 ; also 600 with, and 625 without. These afford an excellent comparison. 
Vision appears to me equally good with both ; and the fineness of the micrometer 
threads leads me always to prefer the new arrangement, as I can then use the same 
eye-piece generally for the distances, as I use for the positions. 

“ In clear weather, I alw'ays use 600 for stars of the fifth magnitude and upwards, 
and sometimes even of the sixth ; and last night I got a very good set of positions of 
Castor with a power of 1010, with which the discs were occasionally perfectly well 
formed, though of course not so sharply defined. I also obtained last night very satis- 
factory measures of ^ Cancri, certainly one of the most difficult stars for a telescope 
of five feet. That you may judge for yourself of the way in which it was seen, I will 
detail here my measures, exactly transcribed from my observation paper. 

Power. Position. 

600 336° 56' Mean = 335° 28' 

Sters placed between the 335 50 z a= — 271 26 

parallel wires thus : 336 22 

335 8 64 2 nf. 

335 7 

334 1 = 25 58 from N. 

334 49 

2 n 
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Fowttr. Distance. 

P. decL P. ded. 

295 + 4 0 ~ 4*2 MeaB of ail = 4’>*33, which =: 1"143. 

4*2 50 

4-3 4*4 

4-3 4*2 

4-4 4*3 

N.B. The plus and minna measures are taken altamately, and not one rejected or altered. 

“ Though 600 did well for the angles^ the stars were not sharp enough with that 
high power for accurate bisection. The parallel threads are sweetly fine and sharp 
with 295 (formerly 140). Indeed^ this is a very efficient and generally useful power. 

^^Thus you will see, my dear Sir, that a long-lamented desideratum has been effi- 
ciently supplied by your elegant invention. I have thus nearly all the advantages, 
and none of the disadvantages, of a ten-feet telescope of the same aperture. 

" I remain, my dear Sir, 

“ Yours faithfully, 

(Signed) W. R. Dawes.” 

I shall now introduce some extracts from a letter I have since received from Pro- 
fessor Barlow, in which his formulae for constructing the lens are given. 

“ Woolwich, February 1st, 1834. 

Dear Sir, — In answer to your letter of January 30th, 1834, 1 will endeavour to state 
the views which led to my requesting you to make the achromatic concave lens you 
allude to, and explain the formulae and principles on which I computed the curves. 

^^JFlrst, with regard to my views. Every one is aware of the ease and comfort of 
observing objects in a long telescope in comparison with viewing the same in a short 
one, supposing the powers equal in both instruments ; and my object was to produce 
this effect by taking up the rays before they arrived at their focus, extending them 
to a greater distance, and thereby increasing the size of the image, which is of course 
the same as increasing the length of the telescope in a like proportion. 

In order to render this lens achromatic, it is only necessary to make the foci of 
the lenses proportional to their dispersive powers, as in the object-glass itself ; except 
that here the crown lens must be made concave and the flint lens convex. 

Suppose, for example, the compound lens is to be placed at a distance, d, from the 
focus, and that the image is to be doubled, then the focal length of the compound lens 

must he 2d; ^ ^ again, i being the dispersive ratio, we have 

/=2d(l — J)= focal length of the crown lens, 

~ focal length of the flint lens. 

To correct the spherical aberration requires more labour. Let us suppose the crown 
lens placed towards the object-glass. Assume its radii r, or rather their ratio ^ 
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at pleasure, and compute its aberration for rays converging to the distance rf, which 
may be done by the following formulae, a being the index. 


Find 




(a + I ) 

a d 


b = - 


+ 1 ’ 


d d! j j ^ 

77 = c, -p- = c, and 77 = 9^ ; 


then the aberration will be 


aberration 


f jc + gy 


X 


c + (a + 2) g (c* + 1)‘ 
c{ad a + 1 )*“^ {bd + 1 )® ^ 


(c'+ 


V — * 
^ 2r 


“ Let the quantity when found be called m , then for the flint lens proceed as below, 
the radii being r ", r '", the latter towards the eye, and the index a . 

“ Find 


d!z 


{d + 

' Qa^d — d" ^ 


a' Qd d' , , d’ 

a ! V 7^ ^Jld — q . 


Then find ? r" and y, such, that 

/ V C -f (a -H ^)q , W + 1)^ {d + 0.-1) q ") 

\(aJc — qf ^ c {a^ d + a' + {bd + If ^ d J ^ Sr'" 


m, 


and the resulting curves will be those required. 

To produce this latter equality is the only difficulty in the operation, and to treat 
it as a common equation would lead to immense labour. I have therefore always 
contented myself with pursuing the more simple method of trial and error, its facility 
fully compensating, in my mind, for its want of scientific elegance. 

It may be proper to observe, that I proposed the lens to double the magnifying 
power, and the curves were computed accordingly, but the formulae will of course 
apply to magnifying in any ratio. 

‘‘ I hope this explanation will be found intelligible, and I am pleased to find my 
proposition has been found useful. 

I remain, dear Sir, 


“ Yours very truly, 

(Signed) “ Peter Barlow.” 


1 have only to add to the foregoing relation of facts, that I do hope they will prove 
satisfactory to those friends who have felt so much interested upon the subject as to 
induce me to write this Paper, it not being my wish to take credit to myself for any- 
thing like an invention, but merely for the application of the lens to the micrometer, 
as I am fully con\dnced that a concave lens, either simple or achromatic, was never 
so applied before. 

* See Philosophical Transactions, 1827, p. 244. 


February 17 th^ 1834. 


2 D 2 
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XII. On the Principle of Construction and general Application of the Negative Achro- 
matic Lens to Telescopes and Eyepieces of every description. By Peter Barlow, 
Esq, F.R,S. 8^c, 


Received May 20, — ^Read May 29, 1834. 


The great advantage which has attended Mr. Dollond’s ingenious application of 
the negative achromatic lens to the micrometer eyepiece, seems to make it desirable 
that the principles on which that lens is constructed, and its general application, 
should be more fully illustrated than is done in the short extract made from my letter 
to Mr. Dollond, and given by him in his recent paper in the Philosophical Trans- 
actions. 

Ill my original fluid telescope, the negative lens was employed for the double pur- 
pose of lengthening out the focus and correcting the colour of the front lens ; and the 
great advantage of the lengthening principle was manifested by the high peneti-ating 
power of the instrument in the centre of the field. Unfortunately, however, the per- 
fect part of this was very limited, so that when Mr. Dollond constructed the second 
telescope for the Royal Society, I gave up this advantage for the sake of enlarging 
the field ; but I found that by this means much of the penetrating power of the former 
telescope was lost ; for although I had the same aperture, many small stars which 
were before very perspicuous were in this instrument seen only with difficulty and 
under advantageous circumstances of weather, absence of moonlight, &c. 

This led me to consider whether it would not be possible to retain the advantages 
I had obtained in the new instrument, and to restore the power of the other principle 
(that of penetration) by an artificial lengthening of the focus ; but as the rays were now 
as nearly achromatic as I could make them, it was necessary in this case to have the 
lengthening lens also achromatic. I had no authority from the Royal Society to make 
any collateral experiment, but having mentioned my idea to Mr. Dollond, he very 
readily undertook to construct the small lens, and it was accordingly made and tried; 
but owing, as I now imagine, to the imperfect means I had of fixing it, its advantages 
were not perceived. It was laid aside, was not referi’ed to in my paper, and would 
most likely have been altogether lost sight of, had it not occurred again to Mr. Dol- 
lond to try its effect on the micrometer eyepiece for the Rev. Mr. Dawes. It is there- 
fore to Mr. Dollond we are indebted lor snatching this lens from the oblivion into 
which I had allowed it to fall. 

It must not, however, be understood that it is only applicable to tJiis eyepiece, 
for it may be applied to any eyepiece, positive or negative, or to the erecting eye- 
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piece, or indeed to any telescope of fluid or glass^ or to refractors ; for it is, in fact, 
not a part of the eyepiece, but of the telescope itself : and it is for this reason its 
advantages are so conspicuous in the application Mr. Dollond has so ingenio\isly 
made of it ; for by lengthening the focus before the rays arrive at the eyepiece, the 
image is magnified, while the wires retain only their original size. 

Having thus shown the origin of the negative achromatic lens, I may be allowed 
to state the motives and reasonings which guided me in the computation of the 
curves, and what appears to me to constitute the advantages it is found to possess. 
Notwithstanding the extreme difficulty there is in constructing an achromatic object- 
glass, yet with perfect materials the difficulty is only in the manipulation ; and this 
being overcome, there is not so great a natural impediment to perfection in this part 
as in the eyepiece, — for we know that it is impossible to make a perfect positive 
power * ; and if the same absolute impediment does not occur in the negative eye- 
piece, yet the thicknesses of the lenses render the task very difficult, not only to exe- 
cute, but to compute the proper curvatures to ensure perfection. If this view of the 
case be correct, we see at once the advantage of magniiying the object as much as 
possible before we apply the eyepiece ; and this, in fact, is the whole theory of the 
negative achromatic lens : that is, supposing the rays to be rendered achromatic by 
the object-glass, they are intercepted by the negative lens before they cross, which, 
being itself also achromatic, extends them to any length, and thereby produces the 
effect of lengthening the whole focus in the same proportion, and consequently the 
power of the telescope, the eyepiece remaining unaltered. 

In the conclusion of my letter to Mr. Dollond, I have offered a suggestion, whether 
it would not be possible to retain the same eyepiece for all powers by changing only 
the negative lens. This must of course, as he has observed, change the scale of the 
micrometer ; but this being changed, by so adapting the lens as to render the powers 
simple multiples of each other, would not, I conceive, be attended with any disadvan- 
tage. In other cases, where a micrometer is not employed, and where the utmost 
perfection is not looked for, every variety of power may be produced by simply moving 
the negative lens nearer to or further from the eyepiece ; for both the object-glass 
and lengthening lens being achromatic, the image, wherever the focus is fonmed, will 
be achromatic also ; and the spherical aberration of the lens is so inconsiderable, as 
only to be discovered by the most perfect eye, when removed from that point in which 
it is computed to be perfectly corrected. The negative lens is therefore admirably 
suited for day telescopes with correcting eyepieces, as also for astronomical tele- 
scopes where the micrometer is not applied ; for by giring an adjustment to the 
lengthening lens, the power may be changed in any proportion, even without removing 
the eye or losing sight of the object. I have no doubt that these and other applications 
of the lengthening lens will be made, and amongst others, I am willing to hope that 

* See Professor Aiey on the Eyepieces of Telescopes, Transactions of the Cambridge Philosophical Society, 
vol. iii. 
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it is not impossible the negative secondary spectinim of this lens may, by careful ex- 
periment, be so proportioned as in part to counteract the positive secondary spectrum 
of the object-glass so as to render the image more nearly aplanatic ; some experiments, 
at all events, directed to this inquiry are very desirable. 

I have already, in my letter to Mr. Dollond, given the formulae for computing the 
proper curves according to any distance between the focus and the lengthening lens, 
and for magnifying the image in any required proportion ; but unfortunately the cal- 
culation is very laborious, and difficult to be rendered general, or tabulated for ge- 
neral practice. I would therefore recommend opticians to use the same curves as 
are commonly adopted for short telescopes of six, eight, or ten inches, making those 
of the plate or crown concave instead of convex, and those of the flint convex instead 
of concave, turning the plate towards the object-glass and the flint towards the eye- 
piece, which will in general bring out a close approximation for spherical aberration, 
and the colour will be sure to be corrected. Starting from this point, practical skill 
will readily supply the means of making corrections, if any such should be found 
necessary after all has been done that can be done by changing the position of the 
lens as regards its distance from the eyepiece. I hope these additional directions for 
constructing and applying the lengthening lens will not be thought superfluous, nor 
undeserving the attention of practical opticians. 
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XIll. Some Suggestions relative to the best Method of employing the New Zenith Tele^ 
scope lately erected at the Royal Observatory, JBy John Pond, Esq, A,R, F,R,S, 

Received March 11, — Read March 13, 1834. 


The erection of a zenith telescope of twenty-five feet focal length at the Greenwich 
Observatory was determined upon by the Visitors in the year 1815, for the purpose of 
measuring the zenith distance of y Draconis with greater accumcy than could be 
effected by any instrument then existing at the Observatory, 

This instrument was fixed in its place by Messrs. Troughton and Simms, in J uly 
1833 ; and although when first erected it was not complete in some of its minute 
parts, yet, by various improvements which have been made, it is now approaching to 
a perfect state. 

During the course of the last summer I made a great many observations with it, 
with the view of determining the most advantageous method of using it. To describe 
this method, and not the instrument itself, is the object of the present brief commu- 
nication. 

Among various experiments that occurred to me, I was led to a mode of obsemng 
which has not, that I am aware of, been suggested or put in practice by any other 
obseiwer ; and which appears to me to possess advantages sufficient to justify my 
making it the subject of a separate communication. 

These relate, not only to the determination of the zenith distance of y Draconis, 
(for which purpose the instrument was especially constructed,) but to the meeisure- 
ment of the minute variations from w’hich the equations of aberration, parallax, nu- 
tation, and others employed in the reduction of the star, are to be elicited. 

I shall first treat the subject with reference to the zenith distance of y Draconis, 
presuming that the usual mode of using a zenith sector, altitude and azimuth instill- 
ment, or other instrument constructed on the same principle, is well known. 

If the star be observed on one night with the instrument facing the east, and on 
the next or any subsequent night with the instrument turned half round, and facing 
the west, the double zenith distance will be obtained, on the supposition that the in- 
strument has continued identical during the interval. 

If, however, either by accident or design, the instrument should have suffered any 
change between the two observations, it is evident that the result will not give the 
measure of the required distance. I am now to show how my mode of observation is 
adapted to overcome this difficulty. 

Mocccxxxrv. 2 e 
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It SO happens, that a small star of about the fifth magnitude, having nearly the 
same zenith distance towards the south that yDraconis has towards the north, passes 
the meridian between 30 and 30 minutes in time after it. It is the different modes 
of employing this star in combination with yDraconis, as a means of determining the 
various smaller equations, which I now wish to explain. 

The angular distance between the two stars will be determined with this instru- 
ment in the usual manner, by observing them on the same night, and in the same 
position of the instrument; which distance in this case is the sum of the zenith 
distances of the two stars : but if, on the next or some following night, y Draconis be 
observed, and after its passage the instrument be turned half round, and the other 
star observed, then the difference of the measure, as read on the micrometer, will be 
the difference of the zenith distances of the two stars. Thus, the sum being ascer- 
tained on one night, and the difference on another, these sums and differences will be 
independent of any change that may happen to the instrument from one night’s ob- 
servation to another ; and the zenith distance of each star respectively may be de- 
duced from these data. Whatever may be the superiority of this method of observation 
in ascertaining the zenith distance of the principal star, it is inconsiderable compared 
with the powerful assistance it affords in determining, with almost unlimited pre- 
cision, the value of the small equations which necessarily become the subject of in- 
vestigation. 

Let it be supposed that the two stars have precisely the same zenith distance, the 
one to the north and the other to the south, then it is evident that if after the obser- 
vation of one the instrument be turned half round, the micrometer wnre will be placed 
in the exact position for bisecting the second star in its passage ; but if the two stars 
have not exactly the same zenith distance, the micrometer wire will require a corre- 
sponding alteration. The distance between the two positions of the wire I call the 
subsidiary angle. It is to the properties of this angle that I wish to direct attention. 

I^Tioever considers the nature of this angle, will perceive that it is measured by a 
very small motion of a micrometer screw, and therefore may be obtained with great 
precision : moreover, that any equation which may become the subject of considera- 
tion will be doubled in its effect on this subsidiary angle, and quadrupled when 
each star is affected equally by the same equation*. 

This property of the subsidiary angle may be illustrated by observing, that the 
new instrument stands about seventy feet north of the principal meridian instru- 
ments of the Observatory. This produces in the zenith distance of each star a corre- 
sponding variation of about three quarters of a second ; but the subsidiary angle will 
be altered by double that quantity, or a second and a half. It is probable that this 

* Suppose the subsidiary angle equal 1' OO'' when the aberration is nothing, and that the maximum of this 
equation is equal to 20 "‘ 5 , then tibe extremes of the subsidiary angle will be 0' 19^' and P 41"> the difference 
of which is 22'^ or quadruple of 20''’5, the equation to be investigated. 
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property may at some future period be applied with advantage in investigations made 
with moveable zenith instruments. 

For the present purpose it is only essential to remark^ that for the investigation of 
these small equations it is by no means required to have determined either the exact 
zenith distance of either star, or the exact difference of their zenith distances, or tlie 
absolute magnitude of this subsidiary angle, its variation from time to time being the 
only important object of research. 

It is the more necessary to keep this in mind, as occasions may arise when it may 
be found advisable to omit altogether the investigation of the real zenith distance, 
and to confine the attention to the variations only of this small angle. 

The improving performance of the zenith telescope leads me to hope that ere long 
I shall be able to illustrate the principle of the method of observation I have de- 
scribed, by a series of observations made with it ; and should I not be disappointed in 
my expectations, the instrument will, I am of opinion, be found to rank among the 
most important in the Observatoiy. 

The principles above explained apply with equal correctness to altitude and azimuth 
instruments, and may be advantageously adopted in their use. 

Example. 


Date. 

Obserred Subsi- 
diary Angle. 

Equations. 

Reduced Subsi- 
diary Angle. 

1833. 
July 26. 

/ 

1 

26-61 

26-19 

i 

0-42 

August 1. 

1 

30-99 

29-13 

1 

0*86 

3. 

1 

30-85 

30-05 

1 

0-80 

4. 

1 

31-26 

30-50 

1 

0-75 

11. 

1 

34-46 

33-46 

1 

1-00 

13. 

1 

34-94 

34-24 

1 

0-70 

14. 

1 

35-60 

34-61 

1 

0-99 



Mean 

— 1 

0-79 

3-53 

The angular distance between tbe two 1 
stars, or sum of their zenith distances J 

s:3 



Sum 



=s4 

4-32 

Half the sum, or 
Draconis 

zenith distance of y y 

= 2 

2-16 



Difference 

= 2 

2-74 

1-37 

Half the difference, or zenith distance 1 
of the small star j 
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The angiilaf distance between the two stars, or sum of their zenith distances, was 
obt^ned as follows : 


1833. August 23 8 3-11 

25 3 8*39 

26 8 3*87 

September 4 3 3*41 

5 3 3*60 

6 3 3*68 

7 3 3-65 


Mean 3 3*53 


This last angular distance remains nearly constant througiiout the year, except 
in the case of a parallax supposed greater in the one star than in the other, the rest 
of the equations being nearly the same for each star. 
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9o’<todk. 

,A.M. 

3o’doek.P.M. 

Dew 

External Ihamometer. 


July. 

Bsrom. 

Attach. 

Thmo. 

Barom. 

Attach. 

Thenn. 

9 A.M. 
inde. 
greesof 
Fahr. 

Fafarenhdt 

9A.M.|3P.M. 

Seir.regirteinng. 

Lowert.jlfigbeBt 

ind^ 
Bead off 
atSAJM. 

3> 1 

29.869 

75A 

29.835 

69.9 

47 

62.2 

61.6 

53.7 

66.6 

0.050 

OJ 2 

29.953 

72.4 

29.968 

68.7 

47 

61.2 

65.0 

47A 

67.0 

0.272 

5 3 

30.041 

69.8 

30,071 

68.2 

47 

63.2 

64.3 

50.2 

66.7 


V- 4 

30.204 

73.6 

30.174 

70.2 

48 

65.8 

72.7 

51.7 

73.7 

0.094 

? 5 

30.171 

67.3 

30.095 

70.4 

56 

63.9 

71.0 

56.6 

73.3 

0.011 

h 6 

29.867 

68.7 

29.775 

70.4 

55 

68.9 

7IA 

55.3 

73.8 


O 7 

29.657 

68.7 

29.697 

70.9 

56 

67.5 

67.8 

61.3 

69.7 


^ 8 

29.827 

66.2 

29.893 

68.7 

57 

61.6 

66.2 

58.3 

68.6 

0.105 

S 9 

30.116 

65.2 

30.120 

68.4 

52 

60.2 

63.7 

54.8 

65.8 

0.400 

§ 10 

30.053 

70.7 

29.991 

70.3 

55 

65.0 

73J 

52.7 

73.4 


vil 

29.950 

68.6 

29.922 

71.3 

60 

64J 

68.0 

57.6 

71.9 


? 12 

29.867 

65.3 

29.838 

67.0 

53 

58.5 

63.6 

55.6 

64.5 


h 13 

29.933 

62.4 

29.970 

66.0 

51 

56.7 

61.1 

52.9 

61.7 


014 

30,012 

65.6 

29.968 

66.7 

53 

59.8 

65.2 

55.2 

70.4 


i 13 

30.031 

73.0 

30.073 

68.9 

56 

63.0 

69.7 

58.3 

71 A 


S 16 

30.232 I 

72J 

30.223 

70.7 

54 

65.2 

73.6 

56.0 

74.2 



30.241 1 

71.6 

30.220 

73.2 

62 

69.0 

78.0 

58.6 

80.4 


% 18 

! 30.184 1 

71.0 

30.109 

74.5 

61 

70A 

78.4 

63.7 

80.4 


9 19 

29.905 1 

71.1 

29.802 

73.2 

58 

66J 

70.6 

62.8 

74.8 


h 20 

29.665 1 

73.3 

29.660 

73.6 

58 

67.2 

68.0 

60.0 

71.4 


021 

29.778 ! 

70.6 

29.821 

70.7 

53 

62.1 

64.4 

53.3 

66.3 

0.092 

22 

29.827 1 

65.7 

29.693 

68.6 * 

58 

59.0 

67.8 

52.2 

69.7 1 

0.161 

d23 

29.769 

68.6 

29.682 

69.8 ' 

67 

63.9 

62.1 

57.3 

70.7 ! 

0.200 i 

5 24 

30,065 

70.7 j 

30.108 

69.6 ' 

50 

63.3 

67.2 

51.4 

67.8 

0.297 

24 25 

30.307 

67.8 I 

30.307 

69.8 ! 

57 

63.1 

70A 

53.1 

71.8 


9 26 

30.339 

71.3 j 

30.279 

70.7 i 

50 

65.2 

73.9 

53.3 

76.3 


h 27 

30.301 

72.4 1 

30.283 

73.9 1 

63 

71.4 

79.6 

63*2 

80.5 


028 

30.326 

73.9 ! 

30.301 

75.6 

64 

71.7 

75.3 

64.7 

78.4 


D 29 

30.347 i 

73.6 i 

30.324 

75.1 

59 

67.3 

74.3 

58.7 

75.7 1 


d30 

30.461 j 

70.4 i 

30.455 

73.0 

58 

61.0 

67.2 

56.3 

70.7 


O $31 

30.434 ; 

66.2 j 

30.366 

70.6 

54 

59.6 

68.6 

53.3 

68.8 



Mean 

Mean j 

Mean 

Mean 

Mean 

Mean 

Mean 

Mean 

Mean 

Sum 


30.056 1 

69.8 

30.033 

70.6 

65.0 

64.1 

69J 

56.1 

71.5 

1.682 


1 derahowerSfWithtuiaaiMlbiiBfcwind. 

{ Floe and desr-^igbt d<wdl<->£ven. 
iog, vatycaba. 

{ Falr-Hdoudy and OTeKait<,»EveaSiia, 
floe. 

fl0e^A.H. doudteH. P.M, Clondy. 
Fine— UgbUy cloudy. 
fFUw.— A.M. light h^doudc. P.M. 
\ CloudleM. 

lightly orercast.— light nio, P.M. 
f Orercaat—ahoweiy.— light bteeie at 
I night. 

Floe— lightly cloudy. 

^L^tly and oreicast^Iight 

Overcast->hght wind. 

Oceicast— light wind. 

Oeercast. 

I A.M^ Cloudy. P.M. Fine— ligbicloudt 
Fine and cloudless. 

AJd. Fue. P.M. Cloudy, 
lightly cloudy.-Iine, P.M. 

A.M. Fine. P.M. Heavy lain at2| b. 
Cloudy.— .light wind and tain, P.M. 
A.M. Cloady. P.M. Fine and clear. 


V, Evening clear. 

Fine and clear^-li^t clouds. 
Overcast.— Evening, fine and dear. 
Fine and nearly doudless. 

( Fine.— A.M. Light high douds. P.M. 
1. Nearly clfradless. 

A.M. Overcast. P.M, Fine and dear, 
r A.M. Light soa douds. P.M. Cleai 
\ and deudlcse— light breeze. 
Overcast— light wind.— Evenii%, dear. 
Fine— lightly cloudy. 


Monthly Mean of the Barometer, corrected for Capillari^ and reduced to 32*’ Fahr. 


OBSERVANDA. 

Height of the Cistern of the Barometer above a Fixed on Waterloo Bridge *83 feet in. 

; above the mean level of the Sea (presiuned about) =95 feet 

The External Thermometer is 2 feet higher than the Barometer Cistern. 

Height of the Receiver of the Rain Gauge sdiove the Court of Somerset House =79 feet 

The hours of observation are of Mean Time, the day beginning at Midnight , 

The Thermometers are graduated by Fahrenheit’s Scale. 

The Barometer is divided into inche and decimals. 
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9 o'OaiAt AM. S otetock, 

1833. — 

August. »»««“• Th2£: ®**««*- 


Attach. FhbmAett. 

Tbens. grass of 1 

Eahr. 9 A.M. SP.M. 


B»h>, tn I ] 

Sel#.«^ste«ug. £2^ 

5 stSA.M., 

Lmrest Hi^Mst 


30.392 

65.7 

30404 

70.2 

50 

61.4 

654 

574 

66.4 

NBE 

30.378 

63A 

30352 

67.2 

54 

57.6 

634 

534 

644 

NNE 

30.301 

63J 

30.314 

674 

54 

60.0 

644 

544 

64.7 

N 

30.366 

66.3 

30^7 

66,9 

43 

59.4 

65.1 

48.7 

684 

N 

30.111 

64A 

30J087 

68.0 

51 

63.0 

67.4 

51.7 

684 

NNW 

30.172 

66.3 

30.150 

67.4 

47 

58.8 

654 

49.4 

66-7 

i NNE 

30.141 

64A 

30.084 

66.8 

45 

58.4 

66.6 

484 

68.7 

N 

30.091 

66,3 

30.071 

67.6 

50 

62.2 

674 

! 524 

69.7 

W 

30.063 

67.3 

30.012 

68.8 

53 

65.8 

694 

58.6 

73.7 

SSW 

30,031 

67,3 

29.978 

69.7 

55 

63.8 

704 

554 

73.6 

w 

30.002 

67,3 

30.030 

69.8 

58 

63.7 

67.7 

514 

70.0 

0.078 WSW 

30.210 

66.2 

30.154 

68.7 

49 

59.7 

67.0 

494 

684 

W 

29.827 

62.8 

29.728 

66.8 

51 

57.1 

644 

52.7 

654 

I WNW 

29.649 

63*4 

29.675 

66.6 

51 

59.0 

634 

50.7 

654 

0.008 NNE 

29.768 

62.2 

29.760 

65.8 

52 

59.3 

65.2 

S 504 

664 

N 

29.794 

64.4 

29.838 

66A 

46 

61.2 

65.6 1 

524 

654 

1 SSW 

29.918 

64,3 

29.848 

66.4 

49 

60.2 

674 1 

50.6 

! 69.9 

SSW 

29.827 

62,5 

I 29.836 

66.4 

51 

59.3 

654 

52.6 

69.6 

sw 

29.833 

1 65.4 

29.875 

67,7 

56 

64.0 

684 

57.7 

^ 69.4 

0404 WSW 

29.986 

66.4 

29.034 

68.9 

50 

62.7 

704 

544 

’ 71.7 

sw 

29.899 

66.3 

29.794 

69.9 

55 

64.5 

72.6 ! 

614 

754 

SW 

29.782 

67,8 

29,722 

69.1 

47 

604 

67.8 j 

52.0 

68.6 

sw 

29.658 

66.6 

29.707 

68.8 

48 

61.1 

674 j 

51.0 

68.3 

SWvar. 

29.964 

64.2 

29.990 

68.2 

53 

614 

68.7 i 

544 

69.4 

W 

30.126 

60.4 

30.196 

67.3 

52 

59.9 

614 

534 

644 

NE var. 

30.303 

61.8 

30.259 

66.2 

51 

674 

674 

54.0 

684 

NW 

30.255 

64.2 

30.194 

66.7 

51 

584 

694 

50.4 

714 

SW 1 

30J57 

65.7 

30.225 

68.9 

54 

634 

724 

53.0 

73.7 

SSW 1 

30.159 

67.4 

30.010 

69.6 

59 

€14 

724 

554 

764 

s i 

29.893 

66.7 

29.713 

69.0 

52 

614 

664 

56.4 

684 

SW 

28.970 

61.2 

29.011 

60.3 

51 

524 

50.9 

484 

524 

0477 SWvar. 

Mean 

Mean 

Mean 

Mean 

Mean 

Mean 

Mean 

! Mean 

1 Mean 

Sum 

30,004 

64.9 

29.976 

67.7 

51.2 

60.6 

66.7 

53.0 

1 68.4 

0467 j 


CIoiidtih>4tg^ wind. 

wlBd.<-Iight nio. 

Cloadr-.%btirind. 

Fine and eknr^hgbt clouds. 

/ A.M. Xigiitircloudjr. P.M. Fine and 
I c)car.~.Sbower at ni^t. 

Fine and dear-digfat etouds. 
r Fina.— A.M. Neaiiy doudless. P.M. 
I C3oud7->%ht vind. 
r A.H. Fneand doudless. P.M. Cloudy. 
L Evening, tightly doudy— cabn. 
/A.M. Flne-Mtearly doudless. P.M. 
I Lightly overcast. 

/ Fuic^light broken clouds.— Heavy 
\ rain at 6 P.M. 

Fine— lightly cloudy. 

Fine— light douds— calm. 

OvmcaEt. 

Fall— lightly cloudy. 

A.M. Fine. P.M. Lightly overcast. 
A.M. Cloudy. P.M. Fine. 

A.M. Fine. P.M. Cloudy. 

A.M. Fine. P.M. Ram. 

Fine— light clouds. 

Fine— lightly cloudy. 
rA.M. Lightly overcast. P.M. Fine— 
\ light douds. j 

Fine— nearly cloudless. 

Fine— light clouds and wind, I 

Fine— lightly doudy. 

A.M. Fine. P.M. aoudy. 

A.M. Lightly overcast. P.M. Fine. 
Fine and cloudless-light wind. 

Fine— light clouds. 

/Fine.— A.M. Light clouds. P.M.i 
\ doudless. 

rA.M. Cloudless. P.M. From 6^h.l 
\ rain and high wind. j 

Light rain, with high wind. i 


Monthly Meui of the Barometer, corrected for Capillarity and reduced to 32 ° Fahr. 


OBSERVANDA. 

Hei^t of the Ciston of the Barometer above a Fixed Mark on Waterloo Bridge «83 feet 2^ in. 

" ■■ ■ .1 ... above the m^n level of the Sea (presumed about) *=9o feet. 

The External Thermometer is 2 feet higher than the Barometer Cistern. 

Hei^t the Recriver of the Rain Gauge above the Court of Somerset House » 79 feet. 

The hours of observation are of Mean Time, the day beginntug at Midnig^. 

The Themunneters are graduated by Fahrenheit’s Scale. 

Ihe Barometer is divided into inches and decimals. 






METEOROLOGICAL JOURNAL FOR SEPTEMBER, 1833. 



51.3 

55*0 

48.0 

55.3 

50.2 

60J 

41.0 

61.9 

56.6 

57.9 

49.8 

61.2 

54.0 

57.4 

47.2 

58.6 

52.3 

59.7 

43.0 

59.3 

54.9 

62.8 

45.4 

63.3 

57.4 

66.0 

49.6 

67.2 

55.2 

61.8 

52.9 

62.8 

37.9 

64.3 

64.8 

64.8 

57.6 

59.8 

56.4 

60.2 

58.7 

65.2 

55.8 

66.8 

55.5 

60.3 

48.2 

61.2 

52.9 

61.0 

43.0 

62.4 

59.4 

65.7 

52.2 

! 66.3 

53.0 

63.8 

46.0 

64.7 

58.2 

62.0 

52.4 

64.4 

56.4 

1 62.6 

52.8 

63.5 

54.3 

59.6 

47.5 

62j2 

53.8 

59.2 

45.5 

61.7 

50.6 

60.6 

45.0 

61.2 

52.8 

61.6 

49.9 

63.2 

53.2 

62.6 

50.0 

63.7 

56.2 

63.2 

1 51.4 

64.6 

59.6 

61.2 

53.2 

61.5 

59.9 

62.4 

55.0 

64.5 

59.0 

61.5 

54.2 

63.7 

49.9 

61.0 

46.0 

61.5 

57.4 

58.4 

49.4 

59.3 

52.6 

60.6 

46.3 

61ji 1 

50.7 

61.7 

48.8 

62.3 





Mean 

Mean 

Mean 

Mean 

55.1 

61.3 

49.4 

62.5 


Monthly Mean of the Barometer, corrected for Capillanty and reduced to 32^ Fahr. 


Fine— lightly cloudy. 

/ Cloudless. PJ 

1 clouds. 

/Fine— light clouds.— Heavy 
1 

Flue— light clouds uid wind. 


Fine— lightly cloudy. 


I light clouds. 

Lightly cloudy and overcast, 
f A.M. Overcast— very l%bt rain. P.M. 
L Fine— light clfluds. 

A.M. Cloudy. P.M. Fine. 

/Fine.— A.M. N^ly cloudless. P.M, 
I Light clouds. 

A.M. Fine. P.M. Cloudy. 

Fine— nearly cloudless. 

/ A.M. Fine. P.M. Cloudy. — At night, 
\ ram. 

Cloiniy— Light rain, early A.M. 

Fine— iight cloths. 

A.M. Fine. P.M. Dghtrain. 

A.M. Fine. P.M. lightty cloudy. 
A.M. Light fog. P.M. Fine. 

A.M. Fog. P.M. Fine— light douds. 
Fine— light haze and donds. 
/Overcast- light rain and brisk wind, 
l. —At night, high wind. 

Fme-^early cloudless— hrisfc wind. 
Fine— nearly cloudless. 

A.M. Fog. P.M. Fine. 

A.M. Cloudy, P.M. Fair. 

/ A.M. FineanddoudteBS. P.M. Lightly 
\ cloudy. 

A.M. Fog. P.M. Fine— light douds. 


9 A.M. 3 P.M. 

29.830 29.813 


OBSERVANDA. 

Height of the Cistern of the Barometer above a Fixed Mark on Waterloo Bridge =83 feet 2§ in. 

above the mean level of the Sea (presumed about) —95 feet. 

The External Thermometer is 2 feet higlicr than the Barometer Cistern. 

Height of the Receiver of the Rain Gauge above the Court of Somerset House =79 feet. 

The hours of observation are of Mean lline, the day beginning at Midnight. 

The Thermometers are graduated by Fahrenheit’s Scale. 

The Barometer is divided into inches and decimals. 















MFTEOROLCKHCAL JOURNAI 4 FOR OCTOBER, 1833. 



57.7 45 

I 58.4 47 

57.4 51 

58.8 51 

58.6 52 

58.7 53 

58.4 51 

58.7 53 

58.3 51 

57.4 49 

56.4 43 

57.8 60 

55.3 41 

58.6 57 

57.6 44 

53.8 45 

53.7 49 

53.3 43 

54.2 47 

52.3 41 

55.4 55 

60.3 56 

59.9 55 

59.6 52 

60.6 53 

61.2 54 

60.7 51 

61.6 56 

61.9 55 

60.4 52 


47.7 55.8 

48.2 60.3 

51.8 55.2 

51.3 59.6 

52.2 58.4 

53.4 60.7 

50.9 59.7 

52.7 60.7 

51.0 57.4 

53.5 55.7 

47.2 57J 

50.6 58.2 

43.8 51.9 

57.7 57.7 

49.7 53.7 

45.4 50J 

49.1 51.7 

45.7 51.2 

47.8 51.3 

41.7 50.8 

55.8 57.7 

56.0 59.3 

56.9 56.6 

53.3 61.8 

55.9 60.5 

56.0 60.9 

52.1 59.3 

56.5 60J 

55.8 62.3 

'52.6 60.7 


56.7 

60.3 

55.1 
604 

58.8 

61.3 

59.7 

60.8 

57.4 

56.5 

58.3 
58.8 
57A 

59.7 0.014 

54.3 0.014 

50.3 0.017 

52.6 0.028 

51.2 0.008 

53.3 O.OSl 
55.5 0.008 

57.7 

60.7 0.028 

59.3 0.014 

61.7 0.008 

61.7 

62.3 

59.4 0.006 


rA.M. Fof. P.)L ctouda 

1 andtuHe. 

r A.M. Ltslit fog. VM. Fioe-dight 
1 cloud* and wiwL 
liase. 

fFbw.— A.M. Chmdlesa. F.M. light 
I cloud*. 

Xigbtly doudy and onnait. 
rA.lf. Ovotaut. P.M. Fiite->3ght 
I cTmids. 

/ A.M. Ovocast. P.M. Floe and clear 
I — light doud* and wind. 
rA.M. light fog. P.M. Flne-dight 
I clouds. 

Lightly cloudy andomeart-Jight wind. 
Fine and cloudiest. 

{ A.M. Fog. P.M. Fair-ligbtly over* 
east. 

lightly overcast.— Evening, hght rain. 


I ing, hght rain. 

r Lightly doudy.— At noon, line and 
t dear ; evening, light rain. 

A.M. Light rain. F.M. Overcast. 

^ Ligh^ cloudy and hazy.— Light wind, 

Fino—lightly cloudy, 
f Fine— haze^A.M, Cloudless. P.M. 
t light clouds and wind. 

I Overcast.— At night, nun with strong 
\ wind. ] 

r Fair— lightly overcast —At night, ram 
1 with strong brish wind, 
light wind and bnricen clouds. 


t cloudless. 

r A.M. Fine and clear. P.M. Overcast. 
I Evening, light ram. 

/A.M. Haze. P.M. Fine— light doc. 
1 culous clouds— light unsteady wind. 
jA.M. Light and deposmon. P.M. 
\ Fine. 

Fine^early doudless.— Haze, A.M. 
A.M. Haze. P.M. Fine and cloudless. 
Fog. 


Mean 

Mean 

Mean 

Mean 

Mean 

Mean 

Mean 

Mean 

1 Mean j 

I Sum 

29.834 

55.0 

29.827 

57.9 

50.0 

51.3 

57.1 

1 46.9 

58.1 1 

0.176 


f9 A.M. 

3 P.M. 

[29.762 

29.746 


OBSERVANDA. 

Height d the Cistern of the Barometer above a Fixed Mark on Waterloo Bridge *83 feet 2f in. 

y - above the mean level of the Sea (presumed about) *=95 feet. 

The External Thermometer is 2 feet higher than the Barometer Cistern. 

Height of the Receiver of the Rain Gauge above die Court of Somerset House «... *79 feet. 

The hours of observation are of Mean Time, the day beginning at Midnight. 

The Thermometers are graduated by Fahrenheit’s Scale. 

The Barometer is divided into inches and decimals. 
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Tsar. »«««»• Thom: 


So’clodCtF.H. De,r 
__________ 

9 A.M. ■ 
Attach, bi de. 
Therm, graeacr- 
Pabr. i 


Fahrenheit. 
A.M. I 3 P.M. 


Sdr-regiatai^Beed or 

^^atSA M. 

Loweat. IfiiheBt 



$ 1 29A40 

58A 

29.841 

60J3 

57 

575 

585 

47J 

59.7 

0.007 

wsw 

h 2 30.956 

55.4 

29.804 

58.3 

47 

49.0 

555 

45.3 

665 

0.008 

wsw 

O 3 29.721 

54.7 

29.858 

55.7 

41 

48.8 

51.6 

455 

61.6 


WNW 

}> 4 30.135 

49A 

30.144 

52.4 

38 

40.8 

485 

375 

495 


WSW 

S 5 30.284 

48.7 

30.134 

51.0 

41 

445 

505 

375 

53.7 


wsw 

$ 6 30.004 

53.7 

29.990 

57.6 

52 

54.6 

555 

43.7 

57.4 


WSW 

V 7 29.853 

51.9 

29J01 

51.7 

43 

46.8 

43.6 

43.6 

465 


WSW 

9 8 29.695 

46.6 

29.819 

48.4 

36 

38.7 

44.7 

355 

44.7 

0556 

NNW 

9 29.998 

45.9 

30.053 

47.4 

38 

39.7 

425 

375 

455 

0.008 

WSW 

010 30.122 

47A 

30.110 

49.7 

43 

46.9 

51.1 

375 

51.1 


SSW 

T> 11 30.076 

50.3 

30.053 

51.5 

45 

48.6 

505 

46.4 

50.7 


S 

J12 30.223 

49.7 

30.224 

51.2 

42 

40.7 

45.9 

415 

45.9 


SW 

$ 13 30A03 

49.4 

30J163 

50.4 

45 

45.1 

47.0 

405 

47.0 


sw 

V 14. 30.158 

45.3 

30.122 

46.6 

38 

385 

42.1 

355 

42.1 


NE 

? 15 30.071 

44.4 

29.976 

44A 

35 

37.8 

405 

365 

405 


E 

h 10 f 29.874 

44.8 

29.867 

47.2 

38 

415 

45.0 

37.4 

45.7 


S 

0 17 1 29.986 

46.7 

30.036 

60.0 

44 

475 

515 

40.7 

52.4 


SSW 

3 18 1 30.291 

50.6 

30.293 

52.0 

48 

505 

52.7 

46.4 

52.7 


ESE 

^ 19 * 30,251 

52.7 

30.198 

53.8 

49 

49.7 

505 

495 

505 


W 

5 20 : 30.109 

49.1 

30.057 

51.3 

40 

40.8 

465 

405 

48.7 


SW 

2^21! 30,057 

51.2 

29.964 

52.5 

45 

45.6 

49.7 

40.7 

53.7 


w 

$ 22 29.647 

53.7 

29.469 

55.2 

52 

63.7 

545 

45.0 

54.8 


SSW 

H 23 ! 29.723 

51.8 

29.724 

53.3 

44 

455 

48.4 i 

43.7 

48.4 


WSW 

0 24* 29.604 

49.8 

29J19 

51.2 

45 

45.8 

48.1 1 

405 

48.4 


SSW 

3) 25 1 29.691 

46.7 

29.788 

475 

36 

38.1 

42.6 

365 

42.6 

0.122 

wsw 

^ 26 i 30.155 

43.3 

30.134 

44.9 

31 

34.1 

405 

31.6 

41.4 

0.067 

SSW 

i $ 27 1 29.889 

45.4 

29.738 

46.0 

39 

41.4 

405 

335 

42.7 


ESE 

n 28 i 29.405 

44.4 

29.058 

46.7 

42 * 

42.7 

47.7 

34.6 

50.6 

i 

SSE 

? 29j 29.227 

47A 

29.441 

485 

37 

44A 

47.2 

425 

475 

10.031 

wsw 

k 30 30d)29 

45.3 

30.013 

475 

39 

41.1 

465 

38.7 

515 

j 0.009 

w 

Mean 

Mean 

Mean 

Mean 

Mean 

Mean 

Mean 

Mean 

Mean 

Sum 


29.949 1 

49.1 

29.906 

50.8 

425 

1 

44.6 

48.0 

40.4 

49.1 

0.808 



\ <^CNldi6li« 

A.M. lightly doudjr. P.M. Fine. 
t AM. Pine and ctottdleH^hght bride 
\ -wind. P.M. Chnidy. 
rPine.— A.M. Near^clotidleH. P.M. 
I Light clonda. 

Overcast.- Light min, P.M. 

Overcast and cloudy— light wind. 
Bain.— Oaih and lowaing, P.M. 
Fine— light clouds. 

A.M. Haze. P.M. Fine-light clouds, 
lighdy doudyand overcast-light airs. 
Overcast.- light rain, P.M. 

Strong fog. 

lighdy overcast and hazy. 

Fine-light bate.-Ctoudless, A.M. 
Overcast-light fog. 

I laghay doQdy-haze.-Iight rain at 

{ AJif. Chnidless— fog— deoositioo. 
P.M. Lightly doudy. 

Light |bg and deposition. 

Overcast— light fbg. 

rli^t ibg.-A.M. Overcast. P.M. 

I Cloudless. 

Lightly doudy.- Light fog, A.M. 
Cloudy-light wind. 

A.M. Lightly overcast. P.M. Fine. 

{ A.M. Fineanddear-ligbtdoudiness. 
P.M. Dark-showery. 


1 1 doudy. P.M. Lt. rain. Evening dear, 
Fine-light haze. -Ctoudless, A.M. 


Monthly Mean of the Barometer, cmrected for Capillarity and reduced to 32°Fahr. 


OBSERVANDA. 

Height of the Cistern of the Barometer above a Fixed Mark on Waterloo Bridge =83 feet 2^ in. 

" above the mean level of the Sea (presumed about) —95 feet. 

The extenud Thermometer is 2 feet higher than the Barometer Cistern. 

Height of the Receiver of the Rain Gauge above the Court of Somerset House = 79 feet. 

The hours of observation are of Mean Time, the day beginning at Midnight. 

The Thermometers are graduated by Fahrenheit’s Scale. 

The Barometer is divided into inches and decimals. 
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O 1 

30.140 

49.4 

30.062 

50.8 j 

47 

61.6 

63.6 

40.3 

54.3 


SW 

3> 2 

30.122 

51.3 

30.085 

51.8 

47 

48.6 

48.0 

46.7 

54B 

0.006 

wsw 

S 3 

29.971 

49.7 

29.942 

51.7 

44 

4&3 

50.8 

41.7 

52.3 


WSW 

5 4 

29.656 

51.8 j 

29.540 

54.3 

51 

#52.8 

55.2 

45.8 

55.2 


SSW 

V 5 

29.511 

53.4 

29.475 

55.3 

48 

^48A 

48.2 

47.4 

48.5 

0.019 

SW 

? « 

29J79 

49.4 ! 

29.711 

56.6 

39 

39.9 

46.7 

38.7 

50.7 

0.014 

WSW 

h 7 

29.3^ 

50.7 

29.314 

52.4 

50 

51.5 

51.5 

39.3 

54B 

0.006 

SSW 

O 8 

30.069 

46.7 

30.088 

48.3 

37 

38.8 

43.7 

37.2 

53.3 

0.011 


> 9 

29J64 

50.7 

29.564 

j 51.9 

50 

53.9 

55.6 

37.9 

55.6 

0.008 

WSW 

gw 

29.881 

49.6 

29.808 

50.2 

41 

42.3 

46 J 

41.4 

46.2 

0.006 

SW 


29.685 

47.3 

29.673 

47.9 

36 

40.6 

43.8 

38.9 

43.8 


NNW 

If. 12 

29.773 

43.8 

29.848 

43.3 

37 

37.8 

40.4 

34.7 

40.4 

0.006 

w 

$ 13 

30.072 

42.3 

30.111 

43.5 

35 

{ 36.3 

39.8 

32.9 

41.9 


WNW 

hU 

30.132 

44.4 

30.128 

46.6 

41 

42.9 

46J 

35.5 

47.3 


WSW 

Gis 

30.038 

47.4 

29.983 

52.3 

43 

1 43.4 

48.8 ^ 

42.4 

52.3 


wsw 

D 16 

29.732 

50.7 

29J22 

51.6 

48 

i 52.1 

53.2 

48B 

52.3 


WSW 

^17 

29.369 

50.3 

29A62 

50.8 

43 

46.4 

47.7 

42.9 

52.8 

0.008 

wsw 

5 18 

29.4} 7 

514 

29.701 

52.4 

50 

52.8 

50,0 

42.5 

52.7 

0.008 

w 

7f 19 

29.789 

53.3 

29.643 

54.5 

51 

53B 

53S 

46.8 

54.5 


SSW 

$ 20 

29.386 

S2A 

29.435 

52.4 

41 

47.8 

47.6 i 

46.7 

48.3 

0.008 

wsw 

Jj21 

29.342 

47.8 

29,676 

49.0 

40 

40.2 

43.6 

36.7 

43.6 

0.383 

WNW 

022 

29.594 

46.7 

29.269 : 

48.5 

41 

42.4 

48J 

37.3 

52.4 

0.008 

SSE 

D23 

29.342 

49.5 

29.211 

49.6 

45 

46.4 

46.8 

41.7 

48.5 


£ 

^24 

29.404 

50.0 

29.311 

51.7 

49 

49.3 

51.0 

43.8 

51.7 

0.944 

S 

$25 

29A57 

5ao 

29.748 

49.4 

44 

46.7 

43.4 

43.8 

46.7 

0.083 

NNW 

0^26 

80.176 

44.3 

30.041 

45.3 

33 

35.6 

42.5 

34.3 

46.0 


WSW 

? 27 

29.796 

46.8 

29.744 

48.1 

43 

43.8 

46.8 

34.6 

46.8 

0.133 

wsw 

li28 

29.952 

44.8 

29.988 

46.4 

35 

37.3 

42.9 1 

35.5 

51.4 

0.061 

wsw 

G2» 

29J46 

49.6 

29.798 

51.0 

46 

1 51.8 

51.3 

36.5 

52.3 

0.011 

w 

1> 30 

29.665 

50.9 

29.659 

53.2 

50 

5J.8 

54A 

47.8 

54.7 


wsw 

^ 31 

29.641 

50.7 

29.474 

52J 

49 

50.3 

49.6 I 

43.6 

53.2 


SSW 


Mean 

Mean 

Mean 

Mean 

Mean 

Mean 

Mean ' 

Mean 

Mean 

Sum 



29J22 

49.0 

29.710 

50.3 

43.7 

45.9 

48,1 1 

40.8 

50.3 

1.723 



r A.M.Xjightfteanddepedtioo. PM. 
\ OTCn9«it.~Svcaing, 1^ nla. 
A.M.OfCTOMt. F.lf<Flne. 
rA.M. JUfflrtlr doudjr-Ugbt wind, 
i P.H. Oraeut. 
doi^— light wind. 

/ A-M. L^y dkHU^. P,M. fine.- 
I At nigflt, ndn ana uniteady wind. 
/f1ne..-A.H.CIimdleM. P.M. Zigbt 
t cloiida. 

Bala* with fight unateady wind. 

{ fine— fight base.— A.M. doudless. 

P.M. l^tiy Bain atmg^t. 

li^ttalD. 

rFlne.-A.tf. Onodlets. P.M, Light 
1 douds. 

/Light base.- A.M. Oondtess. P.lf. 
\ Fair-L^tty orenawt. 

Fine— nearly doudless— fight wind. 

n ht base.- A.M. IjghUy clondy- 
spontion— boar frort. P.M. Fine 
nearly cloudieM. 

/ A.M. Overcast-fog. P.M. Fine— 
I fight douds. 

Overcast-fight fog-deposition, 
f Overcast-light unsteady airs.- A.M. 
1. Deposition. P.M. Light rain. 

( Strong unsteady wind, early A.M.— 
I Fine— lightly cloudy. 

Lightly cloudy.— Rain at night, 
r Overcast.- Evening, gale of wind with 
\ rain. 

/Fine- light douds. — Moniii^ and 
\ night, unsteady wind. 

/ A.M. Lightly cloudy. P.M. Fine- 
I nearly doudless. 

Light rain. 

/ Fog-daric and overcast- heavy con- 
t tinned rain. 

/Lightly doudyand overcast.— Light i 
X wind and deposition, A.M. 
r A.M. fog.- Noon, rain. P.M. 

< nean*^btcloiids.— £veolng,very 
L dear. 

/Lightly overcast- fight fog.- Even- 
I mg, rain. 

/ A.M. Fog depositkni. P.M. Pine- 
t nearly doudless. 

/Lightly doudy uid oveicad.- light 
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Fine-doiidy.-L^twIiid, A.M. 


rA.M Dritalingrato. P.M. Fine- 
\ nearly doudiM. 


Monthly Mean of the BarimieCer, corrected for Capillari^ and radoced to 32° Fabr. ^ 


OBSERVANDA. 

Height the Gstem of tibe Barometer abore a Fixed Mark on Waterloo Bridge a&Sd feet in. 

' ' ■ abore the mean level of the Sea (/nesumed about}...... as 95 feet 

The External Thenmometer is 2 feet hi^er than the Barometer Cistmm. 

Hei^t^ tile Receiver of the Rain Gauge above the Court of Somerset House 1*79 ftet 

The hours of observation are of Mean Time, the day b^inning at Midnight 
The Thermometers are graduated by Fahrenheit’s Scale. 

The Barcmieter is divided into inches and decimals. 
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ROYAL MEDALS, 


HIS MAJESTY KING WILLIAM THE FOURTH, in restoring the 
Foundation of the Royal Medals, graciously Commanded a Letter, of 
which the following is an extract, to be addressed to the Royal Society, 
through His Royal Highness the Duke of Sussex, K.G., President : 

" Windsor Castle, March 25, 1833. 

It is His Majesty’s wish. — 

“ First, That the Two Gold Medals, value of Fifty Guineas each, shall 
henceforth be awarded on the day of the Anniversary Meeting of the 
Royal Society, on each ensuing year, for the most important discoveries 
“ in any one principal subject or branch of knowledge. 

“ Secondly, That the subject matter of inquiry shall be previously settled 
and propounded by the Council of the Royal Society, three years pre- 
ceding the day of such award. 

Thirdly, That Literary Men of all nations shall be invited tonfford the 
“ aid of their talents and research : and. 

Fourthly, That for the ensuing three successive years, the smd Two 
“ Medals shall be awarded to such important discoveries, or series of in- 
vestigations, as shall be sufficiently established, or completed to the 
satisffiction of the Council, within the last five years of the days of award, » 
for the years 1834 and 1835, including the present year, and for which 
the Author shall not have previously received an honorary reward, 

(Signed) “ H. Taylob.” 

The Council propose to give one of the Royal Medals in the year 1836, to the most 
important unpublished paper in Astronomy, communicated to the Royal Society for 
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insertion in their Transactions, after the present date (May 13 th, 1833,) and prior to 
the inonth of June in the year 1836. 

llie Council also propose to i^ve one of the Royal Medals in the .year 1836 to the 
most important unpublished paper in Animal Physiology, communicated to the Royal 
Society for insertion in their Transactions, after the present date (May 13th, 1833,) 
and prior to the month of June in the year 1836. 

The Royal Medals for the year 1833 were awarded to 

Si* JOHN FREDERICK WILLIAM HERSCHEL, K.H. P.R.S., 
for hk Phper on the Investigation of the Orbits of Revolving Double Stars ; and to 

PnoFEsscm AUGUSTE PYRAME DE CANDOLLE, of Geneva, Foreign Member 

of the Royal Society, 

for his Discoveries and Investigations in Vegetable Physiology. 


Hiose for 1834 were awarded to 

JOHN WILLIAM LUBBOCK, Esq., V.P. &Treas. R.S., 
for his Papers on the Udes published in the Philosophical Transactions ; and to 
CHARLES LYELL, Esq., 
for his Work entitled Principles of Geology.” 

The Council propose to give one of the Royal Medals in the year 1837 to the most 
important unpublished paper in Physics, communicated to the Royal Society for 
insertion in their Transactions, after the present date (November 27th, 1834,) and 
prior to the month of June in that year. 

The Council also propose to give one of the Royal Medals in the year 1837 to the 
author of the best paper, to be entitled Contributions towards a System of Geo- 
l(^cal Chronology founded on an examination of fossil remains, and their attendant 
phenomena,” such paper to be communicated to the Royal Society after the present 
date (December 1st, 1834,) and prior to the month of June 1837. 
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XIV. On some Elemeniary Laws of Electricity, By W. Snow Harris^ Esq, F.R,S, S^c, 
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1 . A. MORE perfect apprehension of those subtile agencies, the effects of which are 
continually present in various operations of nature, seems of paramount importance 
to the future advancement of science. Thus the physical causes of heat, light, elec- 
tiicity and magnetism, have become subjects of deep interest to the natural philo- 
sopher ; little apology, therefore, may perhaps be deemed requisite for my venturing 
to submit to the consideration of the Royal Society an account of some inquiries, the 
object of which is to improve our knowledge of one of these great natural powers. 
As it is only by a patient and repeated induction from well investigated facts that we 
can hope to attain a higher degree of perfection in natural knowledge, 1 have thought 
it not altogether undesirable to inquire further into the elementary laws of common 
electricity : indeed, upon considering the late fine discoveries of Dr. Faraday, this 
seems to a certain extent requisite. The researches of this distinguished philosopher 
have invested electrical phenomena generally with a new interest, and exposed novel 
and important features in the theory of electrical action. 

The investigations in this department of science, which I have now the honour of 
presenting to the Royal Society, will, I hope, be found to contain matter of sufficient 
interest to render them not unworthy of its acceptance. 

2. The existence of an invisible agency in the natural world, designated by the 
term electricity, may be inferred from the tendency of bodies toward each other, when 
subjected to a peculiar kind of excitation, by means of various operations, such as by 
the contact of dissimilar bodies, friction, changes of temperature, of form, and the 
like. Many striking facts seem to warrant the supposition that this agency is de- 
pendent on an extremely subtile species of matter, either of a compound or elementary 
character, everywhere present, and operating according to certain laws, which it is 
the province of experiment and analysis to determine. 

3. This hypoth^is appears, upon the whole, to be not ill adapted to an easy expla- 
nation of appearances, and to the purposes for which hypothesis may be legitimately 
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resorted to in the pro^cution of phydcal inqiimes. Aceprdlngly^ I am led to avmi 
myself of it^ but without extending it beyond the ^mple prmciple ebove mentioned, 
llie properties of this subtSe matter^ whetb^ of an elem^tary or compound charac> 
ter, if such should hereaHar be more folly {mved to exist, 1 leave only to be deter- 
mined by adequate tnducd<m from observed ^et^mena. 

4. Aiming, then, as an elementary prindf]^ not ujpon the whole unwarranted by 
f^ts, the existence of a subtile material agent essentialty involved in die constitution 
of ordinary matter, mid known to us only through the medium of its ef^ts, we may 
distinguish its presence under two different forms of what may be temed electrical 
excitation ; that is to say, a state of excitation produced by a different relative state 
of the electricity possessed by a body to that which is more or less common to all 
bodies, in which case the quantity remains unchanged ; and a state of excitation de- 
rived from an actual addition, or subtraction, of the electricity of a given substance, 
or of any component part of its electricity, in which case the quantity may be said 
to vary. 

5. The latter of these states has been termed excitation by communication ; and the 
former, when produced by die influence of this last, operating at a distance, excitation 
by induction. 

6. A body, when excited according to either of these forms of excitation, displays 
apparently an attractive fwce, so that other bodies, when all impediments to motion 
are removed, tend toward it, and the accumulated electricity seeks to regain its pre- 
viously existing state : a peculiar action is in this case found to obtain, either in the 
excited substance itself, or otherudse between it and the surrounding masses. Such 
may be considered, on the above hypothesis, the great characteristics of ordinary 
electrical action, diose which were the first observed, and which, with their attendant 
phenomena, demand the most rigorous scrutiny. 

7. In order to facilitate the progress of inquiries concerning the elementary laws of 
electrical action, 1 have been led to construct one or two new instruments, as also to 
resort to other electrical arrangements, which it is essential to notice. Fig. 1. A. 
(Plate n.) reprints an electroscope which acts on the principle of divergence : a 
small elliptical ring of metal, n, is attached obliquely to a small brass rod, a b, by the 
intervention of a short tube of brass at a ; the rod a h terminates in a brass ball, h, and 
is insulated dirough the substance of the wood ball n : two arms of brass, r r\ are fixed 
vertically in opposite directimis, on the extremities of the long diameter of the ring, 
and terminate in small balls ; and in the direction of the shorter diameter, within the 
ring, there is a delicate axis set on extremely fine points : this axis carries, by means 
of short vertical pins, two light reeds of straw, terminating in balls of pith, and con- 
iditndng a long index A, corresponding in length to the fixed arms above mentioned. 
The index thus circumstanced is susceptible of an extremely minute force ; its ten- 
dency to a vertical position is r^ulated by small sliders of straw, moveable with suf- 
ficient friction on either side of the axis. To mark the angular position of the index 
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in any g^ven case, tbere is a narrow graduated ring of cardboard or ivory, r r\ placed 
behind it, the divimons being distinctly l^ble through sight^slits cut in the reeds : 
the graduated circle is supported on a transverse rod of glasNS, by the intervention of 
wood caps, and \s sustained by means of the brass tube o, in which the glass rod is 
fixed. The whole Is insulated on a long rod of glass. A, by means of wood caps ter- 
minating in spherical ends. In this arrangement, as is evident, the index diverges 
from the fixed arms whenever an electrical charge is communicated to the ball as 
in fig. 10. Hiis instrument is occasionally placed out of the verdcal position at §^y 
reqmred angle, by means of a joint at and all the insulating portions are carefully 
varnished with a solution of shell lac in alcohol. 

8. Fig. 2. B. represents an electrometer which measures directly the attractive force 
of an electrified body in terms of a known standard of weight estimated in degrees on 
the graduated arc a? y. An insulated conductor, /, is fixed on a varnished rod of 
glass, f g, sustained by the intervention of a wood ball on the extremity of a micro- 
meter screw, « : by aid of the screw the whole may be raised or depressed, through 
given intervals, to within the one hundredth of an inch of any required point. A 
moveable and similar conductor, m, made of light wood, hollowed and gilded, is sus- 
pended immediately over the former from the periphery of a small brass wheel W by 
means of a fine silver thread attached near its vertical arm, and passing from thence 
over its grooved circumference, as shown in fig. 3. The conductor m is counterpoised 
by a short cylinder of wood, p n, figs, 2, 3, suspended in a similar manner from the 
opposite side of the wheel, by means of a silk thread : this counterpoise is partly im- 
mersed in water contained in the glass vessel n, fig. 1. 

The extremities of the axis of the wheel W, figs. 2, 3, are turned to extremely fine 
pivots, and rest on two large friction wheels, after the manner represented in fig. 4% 
by which great freedom of motion is obtained. There is a fine index of light straw, 
W c, attached to the extremity of a small steel needle inserted diametrically through 
the circumference, which indicates on the graduated arc x y the force exerted be- 
tween the conductors m f : the weight of this index is accurately poised by a small 
globule of brass, t, fig. 3, moveable on a screw, cut in the opposite arm of the steel 
needle carrying the index. 

The centre of the wheel W is accurately placed in the centre of the arc x y, which, 
with its radii of support, is made of varnished wood, the graduated scale being of 
cardboard or ivory. The arc is the sixth part of a circle ; it is divided into 120 equal 
parts, sixty in the direction c a?, and sixty in direction c y, the centre C bring 
marked zero. 

* I resorted to this method of emplo 3 ^iig Mction rdlern, as being more efficient than that in which the aads 
is allowed to rest in the angles formed between the peripheries of four smaller wheels. In this case it rolls 
fairly on a large circnnrierence, and is prevented from passing off it on either side by the check wheels, eitiher 
iff whidi, when acted on, opposes little or no resistance to motion. When this machine is equipoised with 500 
grains, leas than the -^th of a grain will set the whole in motion. 

2 f2 
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F%. 3. represents the wheel W with the snspended condnctor and counterpoise, the 
index and its bedance weight, together with the lines of suspeninon, passing freely 
over the circumference, and fixed at the points i t. 

The various wheels above mentioned, with the graduated arc, are sustained on a 
projecting metallic plate, which is united by a spherical nut to a metallic rod passing 
through a glass column B. The column is secured by means of the rod to a sort of 
double stand, k h, fig. 2, supported on three levelling screws. Hie interval between 
the plates of this stand contains the glass vessel n and the micrometer screw s ; the 
upper plate has a circular hole, /?, through which the cylindrical counterpoise passes 
into the water, n ; the levelling screws serve to regulate the positicm of this counter- 
poise through the hole p, so that when it hangs in it centrally, the instrument is ac- 
curately adjusted. 

The gravity of the suspended conductor m being in the above arrangement op- 
posed by that of the counterpoise, it may be so far considered as existing in free space 
devoid of weight, and will therefore become very readily moved by any new force 
apphed to it. It may consequently be caused to approach, or recede from, the fixed 
conductor /, by the operation of forces acting in either of these directions ; the motion 
will however be speedily arrested by the counterpoise «, which (becoming either 
further immersed, or otherwise raised in the water,) furnishes in the greater or less 
quantity of water displaced, a measure of the force. In this way the force may be 
estimated either in degrees or in grains of actual weight, since the number of grains 
requisite to add to either side, in order to advance the index in either direction, a 
given number of divisions may be immediately found by experiment, and which, as 
the sections of the cylinder are all similar, will increase or decrease with the degrees 
of the arc. Thus, if one grain advance the index in either direction five degrees, then 
two grains will advance it ten degrees, and so on*. 

9. In the application of this instrument to electrical inquiries, the force to be mea- 
sured is first communicated to the fixed conductor /, a free communication being 
established between the suspended conductor m and the ground, or otherwise with 
the negative side of the jar or battery, should the attractive force be derived from this 
species of accumulation ; this is readily effected through the brass work of the appa- 
ratus in connexion with the rod passing through the interior of the glass column B. 

For the repulsive force we connect the conductor /as before, and suspend m by a 
silk thread, so as to allow it to rest on/; it will then, after being electrified similarly 
to / recede from it ; but this method of experiment I have seldom resorted to ; it is 
evidently more complicated than the former, and occasionally liable to objection. 

10. The distance between the conductors m f corresponding to a given force, is 
easily ascertmned by means of the degrees indicated on the arc a? y. In the instrument 

* The counteipoise t^ould he free from grease or varnish any sort, and should, previoudy to being used, 
be kept immersed in water ; the insulation of the conductor /, also, should be made extremely dry, and occa- 
siomdly warmed by a stick of burning charcoal. 
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above d«scnbed^ each d^ree corresponds to a variation of distance between the con- 
ductors eqnal to the *01 of an inch. If, therefore, at the commencement of any given 
experiment, we first bring the nearest points of the conductors w* / in contact, the 
index being in zero, and then depress the inferior conductor f a g^ven distance, 
known by means of the micrometer screw then all subsequent distances may be 
readily determined between these points. 

11. It is now only requisite to observe, that the interior of the cylindrical counter- 
poise p « is hollow, in order to weight it accurately, and cause it to hang vertically in 
the water ; and there is a small hemispherical cup, fixed on its stem, for the recep- 
tion of small adjusting weights *, by which the position of the index at 0 of the scale 
is regulated with great nicety. With resj^t to the form of the conductors m fy they 
are generally plane circular areas, backed by small cones, and are of about two inches 
diameter. Conductors of other forms, however, such as spheres and cylinders, may 
be occasionally used when the object is to experiment more particularly on bodies of 
peculiar forms. 

Experiments with this instrument are remarkably clear, notwithstanding the subtile 
character of the principle we have to investigate : thus, when the insulations are per- 
fect, and the atmosphere dry, the index immediately exhibits the amount of the 
attractive force, and remains stationary for a much longer time than is required to 
note the result. 

12. Considering that electrical inquiries would be much facilitated by an accurate 
method of estimating comparative quantity, I endeavoured, as being essential to my 
purpose, to obtain a unit of measure, and at length arrived at the following methods 
of estimating quantity, which are simple and accurate. 

According to the known laws of electrical accumulation on coated jars, the quan- 
tity accumulated on one coating is proportionate to the quantity given off by th^ 
other : hence, if instead of transmitting the electricity evolved by the machine imme- 
diately from its conductor, we communicate the charge from the outer coating of a 
small jar furnished with a discharging electrometer, we may estimate pretty accu- 
rately by the number of explosions, that is to say, by the number of charges which 
have passed the smaller jar, the quantity accumulated. 

13. On this principle, I inverted a small jar, K, fig. 5, exposing about six inches 
square of coating, on a brass rod fixed to the conductor of the machine, or otherwise 
sustained on a separate insulation, and connected the jar or battery to be charged 
with its outer surface, through the intervention of a brass ball, h. In this arrange- 
ment, electricity is continually supplied to the jar, and the amount of the accumula- 
tion accurately measured by the number of charges which the unit jar has received, 
the charges being determinable by means of the discharging balls n n\ By diminish- 
ing or increasing the distance between the discharging balb, the value of the unit 
may be rendered as small or as great as we please : hence, if the balls be securely 

* Small lead shot may be employed for this puipose. 
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fixed, and tlie distances between tbeir points of ^scbarge accurately measured by 
means of a micrometer-screw and index at s, comparative quantities may be always 
estimated and restored from time to time with a great degree of accuracy. 

14. Comparative quantities of electricity may be trcmsferred to simple ccmductors, 
by abstracting sparks from an insulated jar, D, fig. 6. charged with a giv^ accumu- 
lation by the prec«iing process. The sparks may be taken immediately on the con- 
ductor, or otherwise, on an insulated transfer plate, p, fig. 7, of given capacity, and 
then deposited on the conductor, as in a, fig. 2. This method of estimating quantity 
is extremely efficient in researches with simple conductors. The following experi- 
ments in illustration of it are not unimportant : 

(a.) An insulated metallic disc, a, fig. 2, electrified many times in succession by a 
series of sparks transferred to it from the charged jar D by means of the insulated 
plate was found at each transfer to be electrified to so nearly the same amount, 
that the differences were not apparent on the electrometer, fig. 2, or on the electro- 
scope, fig. 1 ; the disc being supposed in contact with either of these instruments. It 
is only requisite in this case to restore the opposite coating of the jar to its previous 
state, after each contact with the transfer plate *. 

When a portion of the charge is abstracted so as to sensibly decrease the quantity 
in the jar, a new point may be arrived at, from whence another series of sparks can 
be obtained of less magnitude, but differing extremely little in quantity as compared 
wdtb each other ; and this process may be continued to a low point of accumulation 
in the jar. 

(b,) The quantity given off by the positive coating will depend on the dimensions 
of the conductor to be charged, and on the state of the negative coating : thus a con- 
ductor of a double capacity becomes charged by a single contact with a double quan- 
tity ; a conductor of a treble capacity, with a treble quantity (56.) ; and generally, 
conductors varying in superficial dimensions are electrified by one contact, in such 
way as to exhibit precisely the same force when connected with the electrometer. 
The extent of this action is considerable, provided the opposite coating be placed in a 
sufficiently free state. 

15. It would seem by these experiments, that in the discharging of a charged jaV, 
by the successive abstraction of small sparks, series may be obtained of such slow 
convergence, that certain terms near each other may be taken as equal -f*. 

* It is of no consequence to the experiment what part of the electrical conductor touches the contact ball of 
the electrometer ; the same force is invariably indicated whether we make the contact at eiUier of its extremi- 
ties or centre. 

t In the various experiments with simple conductors, described in this paper, it is essential to remark, that 
the most perfect system of insulation was requisite : all the glass rods were therefore as slender as po^ble, 
and were varnished witk a solution of shell-lac in alcohol. The experiments also have been carried on always 
in a dry atmosphere, and tke various insulations occasionally warmed with a stick of burning charcoal. Urn 
success of this process is not a little remarkable : the index of the electrometer remains, as it were, fix^ on a 
given point for a comparatively long period of time ; hence the results are derisive. It is, on the contrary. 
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16. l%e supei^cial dim^sions of a given conductor, or the qncmtity of electricity 
disposed on it, being varied, considerable difierences are observed to arise in the 
attractive f<Mt»; and of these, the instruments above described (7.) (8.) are extremely 
susceprible : by carefully parsning the inquiry under these conditions, I arrived at 
very interesring results ; the most important of these are the following ; 

A given quantity, divided upon two perfectly similar conductors, was found to 
exert upon external bodies, only a fourth part of the attractive force apparent when 
disposed upon one of them. 

When divided upon three perfectly similar conductors, the force upon either is 
only one ninth ci the force apparent when disposed upon one of them, and so on ; 
that is, the quantity being constant, the force is as the square of the sur£a.ce inversely ; 
or the surface being constant, as the square of the quantity directly. 

1/. The following experiments may be adduced as illustrative of the above laws : 

(c.) Three or four perfectly similar and equal conductors, a, h, c, fig. 8, of a cylindri- 
cal form, being well insulated, a given quantity of electricity was communicated to one 
of them by means of the charged jar D (14.), and the attractive force measured by the 
electrometer, fig. 2, with the contact ball of which it was subsequently made to com- 
municate, as in fig. 8. The electrified bodies being now reduced to a neutral state, a 
second equal quantity was again communicated to the same conductor as before ; 
after which it was caused to touch one of the others, so as to divide the charge on 
both. In this case, each conductor was observed to be, on transferring it to the elec- 
trometer, equally charged ; the force, however, after making the requisite correction 
for distance between the attracting bodies m fig. 2, (8.) amounted only to the one 
fourth of the previous force. This process, repeated with three and with four similar 
conductors, reduced the force to the one ninth and one sixteenth part of the first 
respectively. The actual results of a series of experiments, conducted under extremely 
favourable conditions of the air, are given in the following Table : 


Table I. 


Comparative 

quantity. 

Force in 
degrees. 

Distance of 
attracting 
surfaces. 

Force at 
distance of 
one inch. 


o 


o 

1 

30 

1 

30 


5— 

1*25 

7-8 - 

i 

2 + 

1*28 

3*274- 

4 

1 + 

1-29 

1*8 + 


quite Imposdble to insure accuracy in a moist atmosphere, or with imperfect insulation. Flame of all kinds 
idiould be studiously removed from near the subject of esperiment i the dissipation of a charge being rapid 
under the influence of a lamp or a candle. When, however, the system of insulation is perfect, the electricity 
remains stationary on the conductors for a much longer time than is requisite for patient observation ; and the 
electricity abstracted from the charged jar, upon an insulated plate of metal, will pass off again from the plate, 
without dissipation, in a shazp spark. 
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llte app^xk^ticms m ty$ Table to tl^ law in question as |W»lbet. 

as be espected^ wb^ IS lartber evident when given quantities are trans^Ted to 
a phme conductor in eonta.^ auth the electrometer a, Sg. 2, as will be more fully ex« 
plained hereafter (56.). 

18. Similar results may ^bo be arrived at in disposing ^ven qoaari^ nf eketi^ 
city on coated jars. By md of the unit jar (11.)^ and an iniproved adaptation of the 
cmnmon bsdance as a measure of electrical attraction, they can be exhibited without 
the least difficulty. It beccunes necessary that I should briefly mention here the more 
recent mechanical arrangements connected with these and similar experiments, as I 
shall b^ye occasion to refer to them frequently. ^ 

. 19. jj^g. 9. N. represents a simple balance, suspended from the curved brass rod 
n h. It can be rmsed or depressed through small distances by a micrometer-screw 
at A, and can be also elevated or depressed by the graduated sliding tube n o : the 
tube o is screwed on a brass cap, fixed on the glass column N, through the centre of 
iiiiich passes a stout brass wire. A conducting substance m, of any required form, is 
suspended by a double silver thread from one of the arms of the beam ; it is made of 
light wood, is hollow, and gilded. This body is accurately counterpoised by weights 
placed in the scale-pan suspended from the opposite arm. A similar conductor m' 
is fixed immediately under the former, and is supported on a graduated sliding tube .v, 
insulated on the glass pillar h : the pan f, when loaded with given weights, rests on a 
small plate of wood, whose altitude can be easily adjusted by means of the sliding 
brass rod r ; the whole is fixed on an elliptical base, furnished with three levelling 
screws. 

When the lower conductor rrC is connected with one side of an electrical jar E, 
through the substance of the ball A, and the suspended conductor m with the opposite 
side, by means of the suspension thread and the wire passing through the glass 
column N, then the attractive force arising from u given accumulation is caused to 
act immediately between these conductors m m', and may be measured, under given 
conditions, by weights placed in the pan t. 

Hie distance between the nearest points of the conductors m nC is accurately esti- 
mated in the following way : The insulated conductor m' being raised to zero of the 
graduated tube, so as to touch, or very nearly so, the suspended body »i, the points 
of contact are minutely found by the microm^er screw A. The body m' is now de- 
pressed a ^ven quantity, as measured by the divisions on the slide, and hence the 
distance between mm' is accurately known. When this distance requires to be greatly 
increased, it is effected by raising the beam, which is easily done by means of the 
graduated slide n o ; but in effecting this it is essential to raise at the same time the 
pan t, so as to preserve the index rod of the beam exactly vertical. 

20. These conditions understood, the following experiments will be easily appre- 
hended: 

(d,) A jar, £, fig. 9, exposing about five square feet of coating, being connected 
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wiiii aiiit of measure w, the number of cbargoi was noted corresponding to an 
accumulatkm, the attractive force of which operating between the two plane sur- 
ges, m was equivalent to a force of 4-5 grains. 

When the quantity of electricity accumulated was doubled^ the force amounted to 
exactly 18 grains ; three times the accumulation balanced a force of 40*5 grains^ and 
so on. 

(e.) When a second and precisely similar jar was connected with the former, so as 
to double the extent of coating, similar quantities, measured as before, only exhibited 
one fourth of the previous forces respectively. 

With three similar jars, that is, with three times the surface, the force was only one 
ninth part of the respective forces first observed. 

By substituting the electrometer, fig. 2, in place of the balance, the march of the 
attractive force may be gradually observed, so as to exhibit the above results by 
minute degrees, thereby furnishing very interesting experiments, 

21. The physical causes of these effects are not very apparent; they seem, how- 
ever, to have some connexion with the follomng fact. The force exerted between 
two given substances, is more or less diminished by the presence of a neutral or other 
body sharing in the attraction. 

Thus, the excited balls of an electrometer tend to close when an uninsulated 
neutral body is brought near them. 

The attractive force evinced by any description of electrometer in connexion 
with a charged conductor, will apparently diminish when a neutral body is presented 
toward the conductor. 

A similar phenomenon is observable when neutral bodies are interposed between 
two conductors, w », fig. 10; one, «, being permanently electrified, and influencing the 
other, w, by induction. An intervening plate, p, appears to operate as a screen, and to 
arrest, as it were, to a greater or less extent, the inductive influence ; and such will also 
be the case when the plate p is applied near any other part of the electrified conductor 
w, without coming between m and w. This effect is strikingly analogous to the opera- 
tion of screens in diminishing the force of a revolving magnet on metallic discs*. 

It may be likewise remarked, Jhat when a neutral conductor, m, fig. 10, is exposed 
to the inductive action of an excited body, n, and is at the same time touched with an 
uninsulated conductor, it will have its original quantity of electricity either increased 
or diminished according as the electricity of the excited body n is positive or negative. 

Now an electroscope. A, will not indicate the change which has been effected in 
the conductor m so long as it remains exposed to the influence of the excited body ; 
but if we remove the excited body, or otherwise make it neutral, then the electroscope 
A will immediately diverge. 

It is not essential here to enter upon the theoretical explanations of these pheno- 
mena, the mere facts being alone requisite ; for whatever theory may be considered 
FhiloeopMcal Tnmsactioiis for 1831, p. 497. 
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as soMcieEit to accoimt for tbem, it shoiild be equally applicable under whatever 
peculisu* form they may present themselves. 

22. If these phenomena^ then, be considered in reference to the accumulalion of 
electricity on conducting bodies, there may appear some reason to conclude, that a 
portion of the whole force becomes, as it were, masked in respect of the electro- 
meter. Thus, taking two terms only, the force evinced by a single quantity, by the 
method of experiment above explained (20.), hg. 9, amounted to three grains, whilst 
the addition of a second equal quantity produced a force of nine grains, making a 
total of twelve grains : the mean of this would be six grsdns ; so that if, for the sake 
of illustration, it is admissible to reason in this way, at least one half the attractive 
force of which the first quantity is susceptible has been masked by the operation of 
some peculiar influence. Now this influence may consist in an electrical change 
induced by the redundant electricity in the superficial particles of the given substance, 
by which they exert on the accumulation, an attractive force of a greater or less ex- 
tent, and hence, as in the examples above cited (21.), neutralize some of the force in 
respect of the electrometer. This is not altogether an hypothetical view, since the 
attractive force itself is evident (27- /.), and we know of no instance of electrical 
attraction unaccompanied by previous induction. 

28. These considerations lead us to distinguish three elements peculiar to the con- 
ditions of electrical accumulation. 

1®. The comparative quantity actually accumulated. 

2°. The quantity not sensible to the electrometer. 

3®. The quantity appreciable by the electrometer. 

We may distinguish the first of these by the general term quantity, and the latter 
by the terms controlled and free quantity, or otherwise, controlled and free action. 

24. We are here led to consider the more immediate acceptation of the terms ten- 
don and intensity as applied to electricity, — ^terms not unfrequently employed in this 
department of science in an indefinite sense. Tension denotes the elastic force of a 
given quantity accumulated in a given space, and is therefore directly as the density of 
the stratum ; and this 1 apprehend should be really the true sense of the term tension 
in electricity on the hypothesis that electricity is an elastic fluid. It is accordingly 
so accepted by many profound writers in physics*. 

But the term intensity, as universally understood, must be taken in a somewhat 
diflerent sense to this, since it has been invariably applied to the indications of the 
dectrometer, and is immediately referable to what we have called the free action (23.), 
that is, to the operation of either a part, or the whole of the total force in a given 
direction up to the point of discharge ; thus, for example, when a double quantity of 
electricity is accumulated on a given extent of surface, the action in the direction of 
the electrometer is four times as great. We must not, therefore, confound the terms 
intensity and tension (except by an especial convention in language), since by the 

* Haut’s Natural Philc«ophy. 
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hitherto universally received acceptation of the former, it relates especially to the in- 
dications of the electrometer, which are found by expmment, all other things being 
the same, to vary in certain cases with the square of the density ; wher^ the latter 
is expressive of the relation of the whole quantity accumulated to the space occupied, 
and is always in the direct simple ratio of the density*. 

25. But in these reasonings on the probable source of electrical phenomena, we 
must not overlook the evidences in favour of electricity being a duid, operating for 
the most part by attraction alone, without regard to its elasticity, according to the 
laws observable in cases of simple pressure, its peculiar property being a tendency to 
a state of equal action ; hence it endeavours, when accumulated in given points, to 
flow upon surrounding masses, thereby producing currents, and the various pheno- 
mena of electrical induction. 

26. It is not essential that I should here enter upon the merits of the above hypo- 
thesis ; but supposing it to rest on an adequate induction of facts, then it is clear that 
the term tension would be ill applied, as expressing other than elastic power : we 
should rather employ some such term as pressure, which would be immediately asso- 
ciated with altitude or thickness of the electrical stratum. We might, however, still 
retain the term intensity as expressive of the operation of either the whole or part 
the pressure in a given direction, and employ it to measure the quantity on a given 
surface by the aid of its known relations. 

27. It has been supposed by the late Mr. Singer, in his excellent work on Elec- 
tricity, that the diminished intensity observable in disposing a given quantity on an 
extended surface is altogether referable to the attractive force of the atmosphere, to 
the influence of which the electric particle become more extensively exposed : this 
view, however, seems inconsistent with experience. 

1°. In disposing half the quantity on a given surface, we find the intensity reduced 
to one fourth ; now the extent of the atmospheric contact is in this case unchanged. 

2"^. The attractive force exerted between electrified bodies and neutral non-con- 
ducting matter is inconsiderable, so as in some cases to be indefinitely small in respect 
of the more sensible forces under investigation : hence in experiments similar to those 
already described (20.), with an opposed semi-conducting or non-conducting plane m, 
fig. 9, the attractive force was found eventually to be exceedingly small. 

3®. It is apparently at variance with more direct experiments, as in the following 
instances. 

(/.) A brass ball, 5, fig. 11, about two inches diameter, being placed in the centre 
of a large receiver, and extremely well insulated, was connected with the electroscope, 
A, by means of a brass rod passing airtight through a collar fixed in a glass plate 
and socket, 0 ; a quantity of electricity was then communicated to the ball suflicient 

* Should we employ the term intensity to designate any phenomenon of tension, it can only be to cr pr pg ft 
its force in a given direction ; we should therefore understand dearly what is expressed by the compound term 
intensity of the tensicm, as measured by the electrometer. 

2 g2 
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to diverge tlie electroscope forty degrees. Now this divergence remained when at 
least fl-ths of the air was withdrawn from the receiver. In this state of the exhaustion 
a simikr ball^ h\ in a neutral state^ was made to approach the former by means of a 
dmilar sliding-rod and collar fixed in the side of the receiver : as the ball b' ap- 
proached^ the electroscope began to collapse, and again opened as it was withdrawn, 
so that at the point of contact, the divergence was permanently diminished. 

Since the atmospheric particles in this experiment were to a great extent with- 
drawn, without any change being indicated by the electroscope, — ^whilst, on the con- 
trary, its divergence became instantly decreased, and again restored on withdrawing 
the neutral ball b\ or otherwise permanently diminished on contact, — we may con- 
clude, that the atmospheric influence was indefinitely small in respect of the indica- 
tions of the instrument ; and that the subsequent collapsing of the electroscope was 
occasioned by causes altogether connected with the metallic bodies themselves. 

(g.) An excited gold-leaf electroscope, c, fig. 12, inclosed in an airtight bulb of 
glass so as to prevent any escape of the contained air, was placed on an insulated rod, 
and covered by a large receiver : the divergence remained unchanged when 4-|ths of 
the air was withdrawn. On approaching an insulated ball, «, to the cap of the instru- 
ment, which also terminated in a large sphere, c, the leaves gradually closed*. 

28. The decreased intensity observable by the electrometer (16.) may be referred 
therefore, partly, to the change of density of the electrical stmtum arising from the 
diminished quantity in any given point, and partly, to the influence of the electrified 
substance itself, by which a portion of the force on external bodies becomes more or 
less masked, or controlled. 

29. The conditions of the controlled action, in cases of electrical accumulation on 
coated glass, are precisely the same as those above mentioned (28.). A coated jar 
may be considered as a species of compound conductor, in which the controlling 
efiect of the insulated coating in respect of the electrometer is greatly increased by 
its proximity to the other in a free state ; hence a much greater quantity may be ac- 
cumulated on a given extent of surface with the same intensity. The difference, there- 
fore, between electrical accumulation on coated glass and that on simple conductors 
is only in degree of effect ; the laws incidental to the electrified substance remain the 
same. 

30. We may infer on the principles above exposed (21.), that the controlling force 
of bodies when electrified, in respect of the action exerted upon their electricity by 
those which are neutral, would continually decrease as the quantity accumulated on 
a given point increases, so that at last, by the superior force of the neutral body, it 
would become nothing, or very nearly so ; hence a discharge ensues, for the force in the 

* Tbc &cility with which electrified bodies retain their charge in rarefied air, under perfect insulation, and 
when removed sufficiently from the influence of neutral conducting substances, is somewhat at variance with 
the elastic hypothesis of elecbicity as generally understood. Having been at first led to adopt this hypothesis 
in ail its generality, I was not prepared for such a result. 
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direction of the opposed substance is continnally increasing ; and at length, in virtue 
of its connexion with the mass of the earth, if it be in a free state, indehnitely great. 
This reasoning applies also to the discharge of an electrical accumulation between the 
coatings of a jar, the force in the direction of the discharging circuit, being at the 
instant of the discharge indefinitely great, in respect of the controlling force exerted 
on the accumulated electricity by the metallic coatings, taken either singly or as 
acting one on the other through the intervening glass. 

31. The phenomena of tension and intensity as above explained, are quite inde- 
pendent of the effect of the whole quantity accumulated, when discharged through 
various substances. Thus, the heating effect of a given quantity, discharged through 
a metallic wire, under the same conditions of circuit, &c., is always the same, whatever 
may have been its previous tension or intensity, as relating to the conductors on 
which the accumulation has taken place ; c. g. a given quantity, accumulated on 
coated jars, always produces the same heat in a metallic wire, c d, fig. 13, inclosed in 
the bulb of the electro-thermometer N % and discharged by means of the drop-ball/* 
whether accumulated on thick glass, or on thin, or on a greater or less extent of sur- 
face, the number of jars and the length of the circuit being the same. Dr. Faraday, 
in his capital researches in magneto-electricity, has further shown, that the same 
is true in respect of the magnetic effects produced, as also in respect of the electro- 
chemical effects ; we have therefore arrived at a distinguishing property of quantity, 
of great consequence to inquiries in this branch of science. 

32. The circumstances attending the transmission of a momentary electrical current 
between two conductors, under the form of a dense explosion, merits, in relation to 
the above deductions, an attentive consideration. 

When the attractive force operating between two conductors can overcome the 
atmospheric pressure, a discharge ensues between the nearest points of the opposed 
surfaces. In these points the force appears to become at length indefinitely great, in 
respect of points more remote, so that the w^hole quantity accumulated, is finally de- 
termined through them. Thus, the precise points of contact between two spheres 
being found, and the spheres subsequently separated by given distances measured 
between these points, it may be shown, that the respective quantities requisite to pro- 
duce a discharge will vary with the distances directly. 

(h.) A discharging electrometer, fig. 14, was so constructed that given distances 
might be obtained between the nearest points of the spheres c c by means of a micro- 
meter screw, s. This instrument being affixed to a jar, D, exposing about five square 
feet of coating, it was easy to estimate very exactly by means of the unit jar u (11.) 
the quantity of electricity requisite to cause a discharge at any given distance between 
the balls c c\ Under these circumstances it is found that the number of measures in- 
dicated by the unit jar, vary exactly with the distances between the nearest points of 

* For a description of this instrument I may refer to the Philosophical Transactions for 1827, p. 18 ; also to 
the Transactions of the Royal Society of Edinbui^h for 1832. 
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the balls c & of the discharging electrCmeter. results ensue in accumuladiig 

diSTerent i^piantities on simple conductors, the distances through which a discharge 
occurs in bit of the same d^sity being directly as the quantity accumulated. 

33. In order to conduct these and other experiments on electrical attraction, by 
means of inmple conductors, uith greater accuracy, 1 employed the mechanical 
arrangement represented in 6g. 15. It consists of an oblong base, a 5, a portion of 
which, m n, may be drawn out to a certain length by means of an easy groove in 
which it slides. There is a micrometer-screw and frame, /, fixed on this sliding 
portion, which moves the insulating ^ass rod q between the guides m o, either back- 
ward or forward, and by very small quantities. On the distant extremity a of the 
base b a, is fixed a second insulating glass rod, r, which passing with friction through 
some compressed cork in the ball r, may be either elevated or depressed for an 
inch or more. By this machine two conductors, h h\ placed on the glass rods r q, 
may be exactly opposed to each other in the same right line, and may be also set to 
any given distance within the *01 of an inch, measured between their nearest points, a 
graduated circle and index being affixed to the micrometer-screw at S for this pur- 
pose. We may also charge either of the conductors h K with a given quantity of elec- 
tricity, without the influence of the other, by withdrawing the sliding portion of the 
base m n, 

(A.) Two conductors, h A', fig. 15, being separated by a given distance, measured 
between the nearest points, one of them A' was withdrawn, so as not to influence the 
quantity which the opposed conductor A could receive. When this last A had been 
charged, then the conductor A' was again restored, in an uninsulated state, to its pre- 
vious position, and the precise distance at which the discharge took place observed 
by a final approximation with the micrometer-screws. This distance being found, the 
same was repeated when the conductor A was charged with only one half the previous 
quantity, and so on. In these experiments the distances of discharge varied directly 
with the respective quantities accumulated^. 

34. Comparing these results with those before arrived at (17. 20.), it may be seen, 
that whilst the distances of discharge between two points increase in the simple ratio 
of the quantity, the attractive forces increase as its square, 

35. This is not only applicable to discharges produced by different quantities dis- 
posed on the same conductor, but it is also true in disposing the same quantity on 
many conductors precisely similar, so as to double, treble, &c., the extent of similar 
surface : we have in all cases the distance of discharge, in a simple ratio of the quan- 
tity contained on a unit of similar surfece. 

36. The distance, therefore, through which an electrical accumulation can discharge 
ill air of a given density, is an accurate measure of the comparative quantity contained 

* I do not advert to these esqpenments as containing any very new or unexpected results in electricity, but 
in explanation of the application of particular methods of research, in demonstrating more completely 6ian has 
been hitherto done, a class of facts essentially involved in the subject of these mquiiies. 
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in an unit of space, or (supposing the electrical particles to repel each other) of the ten- 
si<m ; now the attractive force evinced by the el^rometer, and which we have termed 
int^ity, k directly as the squitre of the quantity contained in a unit of space, and 
cannot be taken as a measui*e of the tension, except under this condition. 

37 . On reviewing these phenomena, as connected with the discharge of electricity 
between conductors, we may trace an interesting and consistent relatkm between them. 
If we call the force exerted between two points c c\ fig. 14, at the instant of a dis> 
chaige, unity, and we now suppose the balls to be placed with the S£une accumulation at 
twice the previous distance, then, according to the general law of electrical attraction, 
the force will be reduced to one fourth, since it varies in an inverse ratio of the squajres 
of the respective distances (67.), at three times the distance it would be one ninth, and 
so on : hence the discharge could not occur at these distances with the same quantity. 
But since double, treble, &c., accumulations develop free quantities or intensities, 
which are as the squares of the whole quantity accumulated (16.), we have with 
double, treble, &c., quantities accumulated, attractive forces which exactly compen- 
sate the decreased force due to the respective increases of distance ; and hence at the 
Instant of the discharge at double, treble, &c., distances, with double, treble, &c., ac- 
cumulations, the force is precisely the same ; that is to say, it is in every case sufficient 
to overcome the atmospheric pressure at each given distance. 

38. A similar result ensues when the same quantity is disposed on an increased 
surface of similar dimensions, where the distance of discharge (35.) becomes reduced 
in an inverse ratio of the surface ; now in this case the intensity being as the square of 
the quantity contained in a given space, it decreases in the inverse ratio of the square 
of the surface (20. e.), whilst the attractive force increases in an inverse ratio of the 
squares of the respective distances (6/.) ; hence in decreasing the distance between 
the discharging points, whilst at the same time the extent of surface is proportionably 
increased, we preserve the attractive force constant, and are thus enabled to overcome 
the atmospheric pressure at any required distance, as before. 

39 . It would seem to follow from this, that the resistance of the atmosphere to the 
passage of electricity is not really greater through any one discharging distance than 
through another, and is in no case greater than the existing pressure of the air ; an 
induction which is found to correspond very completely with experiment. 

40. I have examined carefully the influence of an atmosphere of variable density 
and temperature, in restiuining electrical discharges, and have arrived at some inter- 
esting results ; these are comprised in the following experiments. 

(i.) The electro-theimiometer N, fig. 13, being placed in connexion with the dis- 
charging electrometer f, the effects of given quantities of electricity discharged through 
the wire d c were carefully observed, the circuit m hfr i d c n being varied, both as to 
its extent and the nature of the substance, in the portion i d, A very few trials served 
to shew, that the eflect on the wire decreased in some inverse ratio of the resistance to 
the transmission of the accumulated electricity ; thus, the effect was less with a long 
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circuit tiian wHk a short one ; and when it consisted of imperfect conductors, such as 
wood, or water con^ned in a glass tube, the instmment was scarcely at all affected. 

41. When long circuits of metaliic wire were employed, the effect varied in an in- 
verse ratio of the length. Thus, with an insulated circuit of 300 feet of thick copper 
wire, the transmission of a given quantity through the electrometer, N, elevated the 
fluid ten degrees ; with a circuit ^ 600 feet, the resistance was such that it only rose 
between five and six de|^^ ; with 900 feet, rather more than three degrees. 

42. This law was not so fully apparent on circuits ci 50 or 100 

' stances, necessarily involved in the experiinojt, being such as greatly to l^erfere 
with an exact result on short lengths of metal ; thus the final equalization of ti« Elec- 
tricity through the metallic coatings of the battery, as also through the connecting 
rods and the like, seemed of little consequ^ce when great lengths of circuit were 
compared, but interfered consickrably in small ones, the resistance of each compa- 
rative circuit being increased by this constant. 

.43. Thei^ experiments on the resistance of conducting substances to the transmis- 
sion electricity through them, will enable us better to appreciate the kind of resist- 
ance arising from a non-conducting medium, such as air, as in the following cases. 

The electro-thermometer N, fig. 16, (Plate IV.) was placed in connexion with the 
opposed spheres c c/ in the receiver R ; the spheres were separable to a greater or less 
extent by means of a brass rod sliding through an mrtight collar on the glass plate p, 
the distance being regulated by a micrometer-screw and index at p : the receiver was 
connected with a good air-pump at r, furnished with a long mercurial gage, g, and 
had within it a thermometer, R, to indicate the temperature of the contained air. The 
temperature could be raised considerably, when required, by means of a metallic en- 
velop, fig. 18, and a powerful lamp at D : this envelop was so contrived as to be 
easily removed at the time of experiment, without disturbing the fixed pieces q q^ 
fig. 16, and cross-bars of glass q y, by which the expansive effect of the heated air on 
the plat^ p p' was ^ectually reristed. 

{/.) A given quantity being accumulated in the jar E, it was discharged between 
the balls c c', placed at different distances apart, within the extreme limit of the 
distance fd which the accumulated electricity could of itself escape. In order to 
eff^t this, the jar was discharged by the drop-ball f, which was allowed to fall with 
force on a small plate of varnished glass a, placed on the opposed ball a in connexion 
with tl^ positive coating : by this the transmission of the electricity became impeded 
up to the point of fracture of the glass, as appeared by the retention of the charge, 
when the ball f rested on a. The results of thirty successive experiments gave an 
invariable effect on the wire c d, at whatever intermediate distance the balls c c' were 
placed witfahi the limits of the whole discharging ^stance. 

By diminishing the density of the air, the discharging distance could be extremely 
increased : the effect, however, on the instmment remained the same. 

44. The ball c being connected with the positive coating, and c' with the negative 
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(^OBtlng, %. I7> quantities of electricity were accumulated^ and distances at 
which t^ ihscharge occurred in air varying in density observed, this series of eiqpeii- 
tnents led to the following results : 

(it.) 1st, The respective quantities requisite to pass a given interval, c c\ varied in a 
simple ratio of the density of the air. When the density was one Imlf as great, the 
discharge occurred with one half the quantity accumulated ; that m to ^y, with one 
fourth of the intensity or free action (16. 20.), 

(/.) 2ndly, The distance c e' through which a given accumulation could discharge, 
was found to be in an inverse simple ratio of the density of the air, the intensity ,pr 
free action being supposed constant. In air of one half the density, the dischmrge 
occurred at twice the distance. 

45. Ihese results are in complete accordance with the conclusion already derived 
(37.)i since the attmctive force between the points of discharge c c' was, 1®, varied by 
varying the whole quantity accumulated ; 2°, by varying the distance : the force, 
therefore, was in each case the same (20. 67.)> that is, as the square of the density 
of the air directly. 

46. By diminishing the density, and increasing the distance between the points of 
discharge, we may very completely represent the beautiful phenomena of summer 
lightning : the electrical explosion approaches nearer and nearer to the state of a 
diffuse luminous flash without noise : and this also happens when the distance between 
the discharging points is the same, the quantity accumulated becoming continually 
reduced. We may hence infer, that in atmospheric discharges between clouds op- 
posed to each other in air greatly rarefied, either by heat or by diminished pressure 
(44. /., 50.), the electrical accumulation never proceeds beyond a certain limit ; so 
that discharges in diffuse flashes, without noise, repeatedly occur, whilst the exciting 
cause of the electrical accumulation continues to operate. 

47 . The resistance of a column of non-conducting matter, such as air, to the passage 
of an electrical discharge, appears by the foregoing results (43.) to produce a some- 
what different result to that of conducting bodies ; the resistance in the former arising 
solely from the pressure of non-conducting particles, by which the whole accumula- 
tion is restrained within given limits. Now when the attractive forces are sufficiently 
great to remove the atmospheric column intei*posed between the points of di^harge, 
the accumulated electricity escapes in a dense form between those points, without any 
regard to the distance traversed ; and without any intermediate operation on the force 
of the electrical current, as in the case of electricity passing through an interposed 
circuit of metal of greater or less extent (40.). 

48. I endeavoured to find, by varying the temperature of a ^ven volume of air 
forcibly retained within the receiver R, figs. 16, 18, so as to prevent expansion, 
whether the influence of heat was such as to impair its insuls^ing property. It may 
be here remarked, that the numerous experiments hitherto instituted, in order to show 
the conducting power of heated tdr, are by no means conclusive. Hie great source 
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€>f fallacy appears to consist in a negl^t <^.a very important element^ — the density of 
the air immediately operated <m, — and which has great induence in the restraining 
of electrical discharges (44.). By means of the arrangement above described (43.), 
this source of fallacy is altogether avoided, and we are enabled to experiment on a 
constant volume of air of variable temperature. 

(m.) The experiment being disposed as above stated (44.), an accumulation was 
effected sufficient to discharge through a certain interval of air of a given temperature, 
and whose volume was fixed by closing the cock r, fig. 16. This being ascertained, the 
temperature was varied from between 50 to 300 degrees of Fahrenheit, but without 
in the least affecting the result ; the discharge invariably occurred when the same 
quantity was accumulated. The influence of heat was therefore evidently not in any 
way opposed to the restraining power of the air. 

(n,) ITie heated air was now permitted to expand, by opening the cock at r, and 
allowing an escape through the long gage g, from under the surface of the mercury 
in the cistem w : when the full expansion had taken place, the cock was again 
closed. The thermometer within now stood at about 280 degrees. This preparation 
being accomplished, the quantity requisite to cause a discharge between the balls c r 
was again determined ; but although greatly reduced, it was found to remain the 
same through each succeeding decrease of temperature, as the w^hole gradually 
acquired the temperature of the room. When this was attained, the cock at r was 
again opened, in order to admit of the ascent of the mercury in the gage, and by 
which the density of the air in the receiver could be sufficiently well estimated. The 
comparative accumulation, as in the preceding cases (44.), was then found to be as 
the diminished density directly, or nearly so. 

49. These experiments on the power of heated air to restrain electrical discharges, 
were varied in the following way; A portion of the air within the receiver R, fig. 17) 
was first withdrawn, so as to raise the mercury in the long gage g about five or six 
inches^ a given accumulation was then effected, sufficient to produce a discharge be- 
tween the opposed spheres c c\ The receiver was now heated as before, and the 
descent of the mercuiy in the gage observed. By this method the actual tension of 
the mr within could be estimated, whilst the expansive force on the plates k h' ter- 
minating the receiver, was efficiently resisted by the atmospheric pressure from with- 
out, so that the ^ates did not require further support. The results were the same as 
those before arrived at. The insulating power of the air was found to be quite inde- 
pendent of its temperature, and to depend only on the density. 

50. We may conclude from these experiments, — 1°. That heated air is not, as fre- 
quently stated, a conductor of electricity, and that heat does not facilitate electrical 
transmission through air in any other way than by diminishing its density ; — 2®. Sup- 
posing heat to be material, it is a non-conductor of electricity because the incor- 
poration of a conducting with a non-conducting substance is found to impair the 
insulating power of the latter, as in the case of air charged with free vapour; 
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whereas^ in the intimate union of two non-<M>nductors^ the insulating power remains 
perfect. Since, then, beat does not impair the insulating power of a given volume of 
sdr, heat, if a substance, should necessarily have non-conducting properties. 

51. The converse of this reasoning furnishes additional evidence in favour of the 
above conclusion ; it is a well-known fact, that the excitation of heat in good con- 
ductors, such as the metals, is inimical to their conducting power. This result always 
ensues in mixing a conducting with a non-conducting substance, and is also evident 
in amalgamating a good conducting metal with an inferior one 

This curious effect of heat in impairing the conducting power of metals, has been 
clearly and beautifully illustrated by Sir Humphry DAVY-f-. I have also arrived at 
similar results :j:, and find, as stated by him, that heat in any way excited in metallic 
conductors, whilst transmitting an electrical current, tends to impair their conducting 
power. Mr. Christie, likewise, has observed the same fact, as appears in his last in- 
teresting paper on the Laws of Magneto-electric Induction 

52. Although the experiments in evidence of this influence of heat or metallic con- 
ductors are numerous and very conclusive, yet opposite views have been advanced by 
Dr, Ritchie in his paper on Electric Conduction ||. Dr. Ritchie’s principal experi- 
ment consists in transmitting common electricity over a forked iron rod, one of the 
legs of which he heated to redness ; he finds, under these circumstances, that the 
electricity will rather pass from the heated side, than from the cool side ; but this 
result cannot be taken in evidence of the superior conducting power of the heated 
iron, so long as the experiment is made in air, since, as has been just shown (48.), air 
rarefied by heat, loses to a greater or less extent, its restraining power. Now the air 
immediately in contact with an iron rod heated to redness, is necessarily in an ex- 
tremely rare state : hence the impaired conducting power of the metal becomes more 
than compensated by the diminished resistance on its surface ; so that the conducting 
power of the metal, together with the greatly diminished density of the air on the one 
side, may still afibrd an easier passage to the electricity than the conducting power of 
the metal alone on the other (44.). It is hence essential, in such an experiment as 
that proposed by Dr. Ritchie, to place the bent iron rod in a well-exhausted receiver 
before any fair conclusion can be drawn as to the influence of heat on its conducting 
power. Of this the talented author of the paper alluded to seems to be in a great 
measure aware, as appears in his account of his seventh experiment. Dr. Ritchie 
has, however, taken an objection to one of the many phenomena so decisive of this 
important question : he appears to think that the effect of a heated wire would be a 
species of electrical evaporation from its surface ; but it will be immediately perceived 
that this notion is purely hypothetical. Electricity is never found to escape from a 

Philosophical Transactions, 1827, p. 18. t Ibid., 1821. 

X Transactions of the Royal Society of Edinburgh, 1832. § Philosophical Transactions, 1833. 

I! I%ilosophical Transactions, 1828, p. 373. 
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body, evesi in vacuo^ except to flow upon some other body towards which it tends : 
tbus^ in the experiment of charging a jar under an exhausted receiver, the electrical 
current invariably flows from one coating to the other. If the rod of a chained jar 
be caused to project into the middle of a large receiver, the charge will not leave the 
jar ; for the ball in which the rod terminates is still without the influence of the 
points of attraction toward which the electricity would otherwise tend. In short, 
electrical currents generally, may be shown to be almost exclusive actions between 
given points (74. 78.)* Independently, however, of these considerations, it is evident, 
that the excitation of heat is the sole cause of the less effective transmission of the 
electricity. Thus, a fine wire passed through an exhausted receiver, has its conducting 
power impaired when heated : now in this instance the atmospheric pressure is ex- 
tremely diminished, as well for the wire in its cool state, as when subsequently heated. 
Moreover, the converse of this experiment, the increased conducting power by the 
application of cold to the wire, is equally demonstmble : thus, a wire under the ordi- 
nary atmospheric conditions has its conducting power greatly increased by evaporating 
ether from its surface *. 

53. Although the disposition of electricity on insulated conductors is subject to the 
laws above deduced (16.), and which are invariable when the surface remains the 
same, or is perfectly similar in respect of dimensions and form, yet these laws do not 
appear, under every condition, incidental to the conducting surface. It has been 
already observed by Volta, that extension in length greatly contributes to increase 
the capacity of a conductor ; so that of two plane surfaces of equal area, that which 
has the greatest extension has also the greatest capacity for electricity. I have pur- 
sued this interesting fact, and have arrived at some further results which seem of 
importance. 

(o.) Having procured some rectangular plates of equal area, such as represented in 
fig. 1 9, whose figures varied fi*om a circle, through a square, up to a long parallelo- 
gram, I submitted them to experiment, according to the methods already described 
(14.). Each plate was placed in connexion with the electrometer a, fig. 2, and a given 
quantity of electricity transferred on it, from a jar charged to a known extent, by 
means of a small insulated transfer plate. After a few trials it became evident that 
the intensity varied in an inverse ratio of the perimeter of the respective plates, the 
difierences being inconsiderable between the circle and square, but more decided as 
the area became extended in length. Thus, in the parallelograms «, d, e, fig. 19, the 
intensities, as corresponding with the dimensions, were as in the following Table : 
these intensities have been calculated for a distance = 0*5 of an inch between the 
attracting surfaces (10.) ; and it may be observed, that in these instances, the numerical 
agreements are sufficiently near. 


Transactions of the Royal Society of Edinburgh, 1832 ; also Philosophical Transactions, 1821, p. 425. 
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Tabi/E U. 

Area =s 75 sqiuure inches. 


Dimensions. 


Intensity. 

FarallcQi^nuns. 

liCngth. 

Bremdtfa. 


12*5 

6 

laches. 

37 

9 

a 

25 

3 

56 

6 

d 

54*5 

1-4 

112 

3 

e 


54. At first, these results led mg to believe, that the diminished intensity was 
caused by the increased extent of edge acquired by the plate, when its area was ex- 
tended in length ; but after t careful inquiry I found this was not the case ; the 
same plates formed into cylinders, either in the direction of their lengths or breadths, 
evinced with the same quantity, precisely the same intensity, which may be con- 
sidered as a somewhat novel result. The intensity of a sphere also, was found to be 
the same as that of a plane circular area of the same superficial extent ; neither did 
any differences arise in turning the plates into other figures approaching cylinders, 
such as triangular and hexagonal prisms. The mere circumstance of the extent of 
edge, therefore, has evidently no influence on the intensity : hence the increased ca- 
pacity would seem to arise from some peculiar disposition of the electricity depend- 
ing on the form c the conductor ; it has accordingly been considered by Volta, to 
consist in the removal of the electrical particles further without the sphere of each 
other’s influence. On reviewing these phenomena, we must therefore consider the peri- 
meter as being merely a function of the peculiar kind of extension to which the given 
area has been subjected, and by which the electrical particles have become so placed 
in respect of each other, that their operation on external bodies is diminished. For 
the sake of clearness, therefoi*e, and to avoid a direct association of the cause of the 
diminished intensity with the extent of edge acquired by the plate, it may be perhaps 
advisable to consider the intensity as more immediately dependent on the form of the 
respective plates, the area being constant; which equally well coincides with the 
results before deduced. 

55. The greatest intensity of a given quantity of electricity, disposed on a given 
area, will appear, therefore, when the area is contained under a circle c, fig. 18 ; and 
the least, when expanded into an indefinite right line, as is shown also by experi- 
ment. 

56. The intensities of conductors being inversely as their perimeters, when the area 
is constant, I thought it not unlikely that the intensity might also vai-y in an invei-se 
ratio of the area, when the perimeters remained the same. 

(p.) With a view of ascertaining this, I procured some additional plates, such as 
mn,m n\ fig. 20, which were so constructed, that their perimeters did not materially 
differ, whilst their areas greatly varied: these being submitted to experiment, as 
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before (14.)^ the respective capacities were found to be in a simple inverse ratio of the 
areas. Thus, when the area m fig. 20, was doubled, so as to become equal 
area m n, whilst at the same time m h + hn equalled m h' + h' n\ the intensity was 
only one half as great, 

5/. Since, then, the intensity of a rectangular plate, is inversely as its perimeter 
when the area is constant, and inversely as its area, when the perimeter is constant, it 
follows that the intensity must vary inversely with those quantities jointly ; or calling 
I the intensity, A the area, and P the perimeter, we have 

This, however, is on the supposition that the quantity of electricity is constant ; but 
if the quantity varies, whilst the form and size of the conductor remain the same, 
then from the results obtained (20.) the intensity, is as the square of the quantity ; 
therefore, if x represent the number of measures of electricity (12.), we have 

Now the capacity of a conductor, is measured, by the quantify of electricity it can re- 
ceive under a given intensity ; and from the above formula we have 

.t2«IAP 

If, therefore, we take the intensity constant, x will represent the capacity, and we 

shall have 

Capacity a v' A P 

To obtain, therefore, rectangular plane conductors, having capacities, double, treble, &c., 
of a given conductor, we must construct them so, that the areas and perimeters shall 
be also, double, treble, &c., of the first respectively ; a deduction which is in a great 
measure confirmed by the following experiments. 

{q.) A circular plate a, fig. 2, being placed in connexion with the electrometer, a 
given quantity of electricity was transferred on it by means of a well insulated plate 
of given dimensions. The intensity being observed, a second equal quantity, trans- 
ferred as before, was added to the former, when, according to the general law (16.), 
the resulting intensity amounted to just four times the first. 

The electricity of the different bodies was now neutralized, and a transfer-plate 
applied to the jar, the area and perimeter of which, was just double that of the for- 
mer. This plate being deposited on the circular area in contact with the electrometer, 
the intensity was found to be exactly the same as that produced by two contacts of 
the first plate (14. 5.). In a similar manner, a transfer-plate of a treble area, and 
treble linear boundary, abstracted from the jar as much electricity at one contact, as 
the first did by three successive contacts ; but this result could not be obtained under 
any other disposition of the areas of the respective plates. 

It may perhaps be requisite to observe, that slight differences may occasionally 
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arise when the same transfer-plate is employed for successive transfers of the electri- 
city, in consequence of again withdrawing a small portion of the charge deposited on 
the circular plate ; commonly, however, this is of little consequence, the capacity of 
the large plate being very considerable in respect of the capacity of the smaller one. 
We may, however, avoid the discrepancies by means of two or three small plates, pre- 
cisely equal, so as to place each in succession on the larger one. 

(r.) Two plane conductors being alternately connected with the electrometer, whose 
areas and perimeters were, in one, double of the other respectively, the intensity 
of a given quantity, when disposed on them, was, according to the general law (16.), 
in an inverse i-atio of the square of the surface. This law, however, did not obtain 
when the area only was double, without regard to the perimeter. Thus, in two 
circular plates or parallelograms, in which the area of one plate, was double of the 
other, the lengths of the latter being in the ratio of 2 : 1, the respective intensities 
were found to be very nearly in an inverse ratio of the areas ; a somewhat remarkable 
fact. 

58. We may conclude from these phenomena, that the intensity does not vary in 
an inverse ratio of the square of the surface, according to the general law (16.), ex- 
cept when the areas are so disposed ; that the whole perimeter of the various plates, 
is as the respective surfaces ; a result which applies also to cylindrical conductors, the 
electrical capacities of these being the same as the plane areas, into which we may 
conceive them to be expanded (54.). 

59. The curious fact, that the capacity of a sphere or cylinder is the same as that 
of the plane area into which it may be supposed to be rectified, seems to afford some 
new views in electricity. We find in the case of electricity accumulated on a hollow 
sphere, that a conducting substance, insulated and placed entirely within the sphere, 
remains in a neutral state ; from which it has been inferred that the charge resides 
only on the exterior surface. Now' the intensity of a sphere being the same as that 
of a plane circle of equal area, it should follow that the distribution is in eacli 
alike, since it is difficult, from any known fact, to suppose a given quantity of electri- 
city expanded over twice the surface, as may be inferred in the latter case, and yet 
maintain the same intensity : the redundant electricity, therefore, if the above deduc- 
tion be true, should be also disposed on one side of the plate only, notwithstanding 
that it may be determined to either when operated upon by a neutral body. 

60. The great difference in the condition of an electrified sphere and that of a plane 
of equal area, seems to consist in the difference of the relation of one of the surfaces 
of the sphere in respect to neutral bodies. It may be observed, in the case of a neutral 
body becoming electrified from either side of the plane area, that some portion of the 
body is always elevated without the surrounding plane ; and if a similar condition be 
fulfilled in respect of the interior surface of a sphere, there will remain no difficulty in 
obtaining electricity from that surface, and as readily as from the other : thus, a sub- 
stance insulated within the sphere, at the extremity of a conducting rod, projecting in 
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the least beyond the interior^ as in Eg. 21^ becomes immediately electriEed nHben the 
sphere is charged with electricity. 

61. We have yet to notice another seeming exception to the general law (16.) ob- 
servable in accumulating variable quantities of electricity on insulated conductors, 
and which is found to occur in that peculiar kind of accumulation induced in a body 
by electrical influence. 

Many striking facts lead us to conclude, that excitation by induction, as above 
stated (4. 5.), is the immediate effect of a tendency of accumulated electricity to a 
given state, or mode of existence ; hence an electrified substance is observed to exert 
a peculiar kind of influence upon surrounding bodies. The immediate result of this 
influence, is a sort of temporary change, or displacement, of the electricity which 
these bodies already possess ; so that if they be insulated, a species of accumulation 
is apparent in certain parts of them, depending upon a new disposition or state of 
their own electricity. Now the attractive force thus induced in a neutral substance, 
by the immediate influence of a charged conductor, appears to be as the quantity of 
the free electricity in operation directly, that is, as the intensity or exciting cause ; 
and as the simple distance between the points of the opposed bodies inversely, which 
may be gathered from the following experiments. 

(«.) Two conductors, h h\ fig. 15, terminating in plane surfaces, as in fig. 22, being 
insulated on the stand fig. 15. above described (33.), one of them. A, was connected 
with the electrometer, fig. 2, and the other charged with a given quantity (14.), 
whilst withdrawn from the influence of the former. These two conductors were now 
placed within a known distance of each other, and the induced force in h observed : 
after numerous repetitions of this experiment, the distances between the conductors 
being varied, I found, that the force induced in the distant extremity of h was in the 
simple inverse ratio of the distances between the opposed surfaces. 

{t.) When the distance was constant, and the accumulated quantity in h' variable, 
then the induced force in h varied with the square of the accumulation in A' directly. 

62. 1 repeated these experiments with the balance, and with an electrical jar, ac- 
cording to the method already explained (19.), fig. 9, and found the result invariable. 
In this latter case the conductor A was immediately connected with the jar by a straight 
wire, and A' with the insulated ball A, so as to interpose the conductors between the 
jar and the balance, the distance between the opposed surfaces being adjusted by the 
micrometer-screw /, fig. 15. 

63. Assuming in these experiments, what is quite consistent with strict philoso- 
phical reasoning, that every effect is directly proportionate to its cause, we have ad- 
ditional evidence of the \&w already deduced (16.) ; since to excite an attractive force 
in a distant body, varying as the square of the quantity of electricity accumulated in 
the exciting conductor, the free quantity, or intensity, in the latter must at least vary 
in the same ratio ; hence it follows that with a double quantity accumulated there is 
four times the intwisity, or free action. 
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64. Upon considering attentively the march of the attractive force in the body h 
excited by induction, it would appear that the intensity of the induced accumulation 
is not subject to the same law as observed in permanently electrified bodies (16.), the 
force in the one case being as the induced accumulation simply, in the other as the 
square of the quantity communicated. 

The cause of this difierence may possibly be traced to an essential difference in 
the nature of the respective accumulations. In the induced accumulation, the at- 
tractive force arises from the change effected in the electricity originally possessed by 
the body itself : hence the accumulation by induction may be considered rather as a 
species of electrical development in the neutral body. Now the quantity of developed 
electricity being altogether a free quantity, it must consequently be always as the 
exciting cause directly, all other things being the same ; the induced action on the 
neutml body will therefore be always as the free action of the electricity accumulated 
on the charged conductor, as is shown by experiment {s.), 

65. This influence of free electricity on a neuti*al conductor which we have been 
just considering, is quite independent of atmospheric pressure, it being precisely the 
same in a partially exhausted receiver as in air. I examined the efiects of electrical 
influence in a rarefied medium, by means of two conductors, h h\ attached to rods, 
passing through the sides of a spherical receiver, as represented in fig. 22. These con- 
ductors were separable to a greater or less extent by micrometer-screws, s s\ acting on 
the rods, by which the conductors were sustained, the rods being moveable through 
airtight collars. 

(w.) By connecting one of the rods with the electroscope A, fig. 1, or with the in- 
sulated ball b acting on the balance, fig. 9, or with the electrometer, fig. 2, and the 
opposite rod with a charged conductor or jar, as in the previous cases (17* 18.), the 
induction between the opposed bodies k JC under different atmospheric pressures was 
easily observed. 

The results of numerous experiments led to the conclusion, that the operation of 
electricity on distant bodies by induction, is quite independent of atmospheric pres- 
sure, and is precisely the same in vacuo as in air ; a result which was demonstrable 
when three fourths of the air was withdrawn from the receiver, the charge employed 
being such as could be retained on the conductor h under the influence of K placed 
at three inches’ distance. 

66. These experiments were varied by giving the neutral body Ji a temporary con- 
nexion with the ground, whilst exposed to the inducing action of /i : in this case, as 
in that above described (21.), the induced effect upon the neutral body is not 
sensible so long as the accumulation remains on the charged conductor ; but on re- 
ducing this last to a neutral state, the divergence of the index of the electroscope, or 
otherwise the attractive effect as indicated by the electrometer (A), or the balance 
(N), fig. 9, is immediately apparent. 

The general result by this method was the same precisely as in the preceding ex- 
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p^Rients^ the subseqn^t effect on the electrometer being quite independent of the 
pies^ce of the air. 

67. The law according to which the force of electrical attraction varies, when ex- 
erted between bocHes at differ^t distances, has been justly considered by many pro- 
found philosophers an important object of physical research : it may be satisifectorily 
arrived at by the methods of experiment so frequently referred to in the course of this 
paper (20.). The results are for the most part of an extremely simple kind, without 
any complication; and being strikingly illustrative of an influential law, applicable to 
many forces in nature, they may not be altogether undeserving of attention. 

(v.) A weight of eighteen grains being placed in the pan t, fig. 9, the parallel and 
even surfaces of the opposed bodies m m' were placed at 0*5 of an inch distant. A 
given quantity of electricity was now accumulated in the jar E, the attractive force of 
which just balanced the given weight, the quantity being determined by means of the 
unit jar The distance between the bodies m m being now increased to an inch, 
that is, to twice the former distance, and the same quantity again accumulated in 
the jar, the attractive force was found equivalent to 4*5 grains precisely. In like 
manner a weight of two grains exactly balanced the former force, when the distance 
between the bodies was increased to 1*5 inch, or three times the first. 

In these experiments, the attractive forces varied as the squares of the respective 
distances inversely with great precision; a law of much importance in its conse- 
quences, but which has received but comparatively little elucidation from methods of 
research not involving complicated conditions. 

68. By substituting the electrometer, fig. 2, for the balance, the same law is imme- 
diately arrived at, either with simple electrified conductors, in the way already de- 
scribed (14.), or otherwise by means of a coated jar, as in the preceding case. When 
the electrometer is employed, we may compare readily the force in degrees with the 
distance between the attracting surfaces, the quantity being constant, and hence, as 
before, arrive at results which present nothing but the mere effects of the law under 
investigation, as given in the following Table. 

Table III. 


Distance. 

Force. 

Inches. 


0‘5 

20 

0-8 

8- 

1-0 

5 

1-2 

3*5- 

1-5 

1 2+ 


The approximations in the above Table are so close, that the numerical results may 
be taken as exact. 

69. The law observable in the preceding investigations is immediately apparent 
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whefi tbe opposed sur&ces are parallel planes or rings ; bat in the case of spheres or 
bodi^ of other forms^ the experiment assumes a somewhat complicated character. 1 
have succeeded, however, in reducing it to extremely simple conditions, by the aid of 
some further inquiries into the peculiar mode of action of the attractive force, the re- 
sults of which merit an attentive examination. 

1°. The attractive force exerted between an electrified and a neutral uninsulated 
conductor, is not at all influenced by the form or disposition of the unopposed por- 
tions. The force is precisely the same, whether the opposed bodies are merely circular 
planes, as represented in fig. 23, or are otherwise backed by hemispheres or cones, &c., 
as in figs. 24, 25 ; hence two hemispheres were found to attract each other with pre- 
cisely tbe same force as the spheres. 

2°. The force is as the number of attracting points in operation directly, and as the 
squares of the respective distances inversely (67-) ; hence the attractive force between 
two parallel plane circles being found, the force between any other two similar planes 
will be given. 

3°. The attractive force between two unequal circular areas, is no greater than that 
between two similar areas, each equal to the lesser. 

4°. The attractive force also of a mere ring and a circular area on each other, is 
no greater, than that between two similar rings. 

5°. The force between a sphere and an opposed spherical segment of the same cur- 
vature, is no greater than that of two similar segments, each equal to the given seg- 
ment : thus, the attraction between the sphere m and the uninsulated segment «, 
fig. 26, is the same as that of the similar and equal segments n n\ 

These results have been arrived at by the same methods of research as those above 
given (19.), figs. 9, 2. The intensity in the difierent experiments is supposed to be the 
same, the electrified body being connected with a charged jar of such capacity that 
trifling diflferences in the dimensions of the conductors connected with it may be con- 
sidered as indefinitely small. 

70. A careful induction from the above facts, led me to consider the attractive 
force exerted between a charged and neutral sphere of equal diameters, as being made 
up of a system of parallel forces, operating in right lines between the homologous 
points of the opposed hemispheres, a conclusion quite in accordance with what has 
been already shown (21.) ; for these being in exactly equal and opposite electrical 
states, and similarly placed, each two corresponding points should exactly neutralize 
each other’s action in respect of points more distant. The whole force also may be 
further considered to be as the number of attracting points directly (69.), and as the 
squares of the distances inversely (67.)? to be no greater than that arising from 
the opposed hemispheres (69.). 

71. These simple conditions, enable us to determine a point q q' within each hemi- 
sphere, in which the whole attractive power may be supposed to be condensed, and to 
exert the same force as if emanating from every point of the hemisphere. The exact 

2i2 
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portion of this point within the sur&ce, will depend on the distance between ^e nearest 
points of the spheres, and may be readily found by the expression z = 

a 

a being the distance between the nearest points of attracticm, and r the radius. 

Hie points g q' being thus determined for given distances between the spheres, the 
whole force should vary between them, according to the general law (67.)> and also 

^ a {a + a ' r) ’ inversely as the distance between the nearest points, multiplied 

into the distance between the centres, as shown in sec. (72.)*. 

72. These deductions accord very completely with experiment, so nearly, indeed. 


* Let CAD E B F be two hemispheres, attraetmg each other at distance A B. 
Let AB ssa, AM = ar, PM = y, APsss, r = rad., and ir ='3*14159. 

II zsz absolute force exerted by a unit of force at a unit of distance. 

P = M m = (« 4- 2 

Then unit of force at distance P p = ^ 

(fl + 2 

Now drcnmference whose radius = PMis = 27ry. 

And annulus, whose breadth ssdSfSz^-rrydsi 
.'. Force exerted by an indefinitely small annulus at P on a corresponding annulus 

But in circle yds=^rdxi 



Force of annulus P on annulus p = . the corrected sum of which : 

(a + 2 4 ?)* 


; total force from A to P. 


Now 


fi 


'2irfirdx __ 
(a + 2 jt)* 


■ v pr 


1 


fl + 24? 


-1- C. 


If 4 ^ ss 0 , we have 


-xpr 


1 


a + 


+ C = 0, and C ss ir p r — . 


— a- p r ^ - 4 - C = ff p r (— Y 4 ? = 0 . 

^0 + 24: \ a a + 2s/ 

When 4 ? = r, this expression becomes 2ir p ^ ^ = the force upon the whole hemisphere. 

Now area of hemisphere = 2 tt r®, and if j be the points in which w'e may suppose the whole force of 
each hemisphere to be concentrated, we have, putting A q' = B q = z. 


2irpr® 2jr/ir® 


1 


1 


(0 + 22)* a (a 4- 2 r)’ (« 4- 2 2)* « (a + 2 r)' 

that is, (a + 2 2 )® = o (a 4 - 2 r), 

.*. a 4 - 2 2 c= v' a (a 4 “ 2 r) = (e* 4- 2 a r)i, 

(a* 4- 2 ar)i— a 
and 2 = ^ 

When both hemispheres are equal, as we have supposed, and the distances variable, the attractive forces wl^ 
1 


vary as 


a (a 4 - 2 r) 
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that the weight requisite to balance the force exerted between two equal spheres at 
given distances may be invariably predicted with extraordinary precision. 

Ihe following Table exhibits the results of a few experiments with two equal 
spheres, obtained by the method already given (19.), the radius of the spheres being 
each = one inch. 

Table IV. 


Drat, of Centres 
= c c' = « -f" 2 r. 

Dist. of nearest 
points — A B s a. 

DisL of Points g q\ 

Force in Grains. 

2-3 

0*3 

0*83 

15 

2-5 

0-5 

Ml 

8*25 + 

2*8 

0-8 

1 1*49 

! 4-6 + 

3-0 

1-0 

1*73 

3*5- 


73. With a view of verifying the above results, I obtained two circular areas, each 
equal to the area of the given hemisphere expanded into a plane : these were opposed 
as before, and were placed at the distances q q' given in the above Table, so as to pass 
through the points q q\ The experiments being repeated with the planes, the attrac- 
tive forces were extremely near those deduced by the hemispheres ; indeed, upon a 
mean of five observations for each distance, there did not arise any sensible dif- 
ference. 

The various planes, spheres, and other conductors employed, were constructed of 
light wood, neatly covered with gold-leaf: those intended to be suspended from the 
balance were made hollow. I repeated the experiments with the electrometer B, 
fig. 2, and arrived at similar results. 

74 . Upon a due consideration of these, and the preceding experiments in air of 
diminished density, we are led to conclusions of no inconsiderable consequence to our 
views of electrical action. By the latter, (45,), it is demonstrated, that the resistance of 
the air to the passage of electricity, is as the square of the density directly, so that a 
given quantity, having a given intensity, and about to discharge or flow upon a given 
point, will remain in the same relative state in air of half the density, if the distance 
between the points of discharge be doubled (44. /.) ; or generally, if as the density of 
the air be decreased, the distance between the points of action be increased, the elec- 
trical accumulation will still remain complete. If, therefore, the density of the air be 
indefinitely diminished, and the distance between the points of action indefinitely in- 
creased, we shall have eventually the same relative electrical state continued, without 
dissipation; so that if we imagine the opposed body c\ fig. 17 , to become nothing, then 
the accumulated electricity will not tend to leave the electrified body c at all, sup- 
posing it to be without the influence of all other substances. Discharges of electricity 
under a diminished atmospheric pressure, therefore, do not seem to occur so much iu 
consequence of a tendency of the electric principle to evaporate, as it were, in all 
directions into space, but rather in consequence of the removal of the non-conducting 
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particles interposed between the points^ Jrom and toward which, the accniniilated 
electricity tends to flow. It is hence extremely doubtful, whether a general distri> 
bution of electricity in mere space would ever occur, supposing the electrified sub- 
stance to be the only existing body in the universe : directly, however, that we assume 
the existence of another body, then in a space devoid of resistance, the resulting in- 
duction would generate an attractive force, which, however small, would cause an 
electrical current to flow through a distance, however great. 

75, In accordance with this deduction, it may be shown, that an electrified sphere 
having an extremely perfect insulation, and projecting within the centre of a very 
large receiver, retains its electricity more completely under a diminished pressure, 
than in the atmosphere *, especially under ordinary conditions of aerial currents, im- 
perfect insulation arising from extraneous bodies, and the like, lliis fact seems to 
have hitherto escaped detection, and therefore, the notice it merits ; and I am inclined 
to believe, that we may eventuaUy find it requisite to modify, to some extent, our views 
of the cause of electrical dissipation. The following experiment is of singular interest 
as bearing upon this point. 

(ic.) A small brass sphere of about two inches in diameter h, fig. 11, was placed 
immediately in the centre of a very large globular receiver, by means of a brass rod 
projecting into the receiver, and cemented airtight by an appropriate flanche of 
brass and sealing-wax. The exterior extremity of the rod was connected with a de- 
licate electroscope, and the sphere charged with a given quantity of electricity. 
Under these circumstances the air was gradually withdrawn from the receiver, but 
no sensible collapse of the electroscope had occurred when 44ths of the air was with- 
drawn. 

76. Common electricity traverses with greater or less facility, under an adequate 
attractive force, the surface of any substance relieved from the pressure of a non-con- 
ducting medium. If a glass rod, or a rod of wood, be passed through a tall receiver, 
and be opposed to a point projecting from the conducting plate covering its upper 
extremity, then on exhausting the air and continuing to electrify the insulated plate, 
we shall eventually perceive electrical streams flowing over the rod; and if we sub- 
stitute a small wire for the rod, the same thing happens, except that the streams do 
not usually appear in the surrounding glass, presenting in each very beautiful phe- 
nomena. 

77- Discharges of common electricity are transmitted in this way more i*eadily on 
the surface of bodies, in an exhausted medium, than voltaic currents, the latter re- 
quiring but little comparative insulation : it is difficult to fuse a fine wire in an ex- 
tremely exhausted receiver by ordinary electricity, whilst voltaic electricity will soon 
heat it to redness. I have discharged upwards of twenty-five square feet of coated 
glass upon a fine wire of iron, inclosed in a well exhausted receiver, without in the 
least affecting it ; the redundant electricity appeared to find an easier passage through 
the rarefied air on its surface, producing an extremely brilliant effect ; whereas on ad- 
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mitting tbe air, the wire was immediately fused by only a single jar, exposing not 
more than five square feet of coating. 

78. It would therefore seem impossible to prevent the flow of electricity between 
bodies in a space altogether void of resistance, so long as the least atti*active force is 
exerted between them, or otherwise to restrain a similar current, in a less perfect 
void, with an attractive force between the bodies proportionate to the square of the 
density of the resisting medium. I have succeeded, by means of a very powerful 
electrical machine, in the transmission of continuous electrical streams through long 
exhausted tubes of above four inches in diameter and upwards of six feet in length. 
The phenomena, beside being very instructive, were of peculiar beauty. The extre- 
mities of the tubes were ground airtight to brass plates, A a, fig. 28, each plate being 
furnished mth a projecting point. When this long receiver was moderately ex- 
hausted, and the plates connected with the positive and negative conductors of the 
machine, luminous streamers ensued, branching upon the sides of the receiver toward 
the negative plate. When the upper plate A was connected with the positive con- 
ductor, and a with the negative, the currents appeared as in fig. 29 ; and when these 
connexions were reversed by connecting A with the negative conductor, and a with 
the positive, the currents appeared as in fig. 30. If either of the plates had its con- 
nexion with the negative conductor removed, so as to leave it insulated, then the 
flowing from the opposite plate ceased. As the exhaustion was more complete, the 
distinctions of the branches gradually became less, so that finally the whole interior 
surface of the glass was covered with a continuous mass of white light. 

In no case did the electricity appear to be transmitted through tbe intermediate 
space, except in the act of flowing from the points upon the interior surface of the 
glass ; when it is possible, however, to cause the electric matter to pervade the par- 
tially exhausted space, it is frequently attended by a sort of beautifully luminous 
glow. 

79. Much discussion has occasionally arisen in this department of science respecting 
the conducting power of a vacuum ; but surely this must be regarded as a somewhat 
anomalous form of expression. If by a vacuum we are to understand the absence of 
all matter, and to consist in mere vacant space, it seems unphilosophical to suppose 
it endowed with any positive quality whatever. It cannot, therefore, have either con- 
ducting or insulating properties, but must be a mere passive condition, under which 
an electrified substance may be imagined to be placed. Hence, as already stated (74.), 
an attractive force, however small, exerted between two bodies so circumstanced, 
must cause electrical currents to flow through a distance however great ; the only 
difference would probably be the absence of the dectric light usually observed in 
transmitting electricity through an imperfect void, as may be gathered from the fine 
researches of Sir Humphry Davy on this subject*. 

80. With a view of accommodating tbe phenomenon of electrical divergence to the 

* Philosophical Transactions, 1822 , p. 64 . 
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hypothesis of Franklin and ^Epinus, many acute inquirers have contended, on the 
authority of the Earl of Stanhope ♦, that the recession of electrified bodies is depen- 
dent on atmospheric attraction, and that such recession would not occur in a void ; 
whilst others, in accommodating electrical divei^gence to the hypothesis of the French 
philosophers, endeavour to show, that although greatly dependent on the presence of 
an atmospheric medium, it still arises out of a repulsive force existing in the elements 
of the electrical principle itself It was upon the above statements that I adopted, by 
way of precaution, the method of using the gold-leaf electrometer in experiment (f.)^ 
fig. 12, My subsequent researches, however, with electrified bodies in receivers, more 
or less exhausted of the contained air, led me to investigate this point very rigorously; 
and 1 am inclined to think that the following fact, taken in connexion with the pre- 
ceding (44. 74. 75.), will go far to show, that any explanation of the phenomenon 
of electrical divergence involving the necessity of an atmospheric action, upon any 
principle of mechanism whatever, is likely to be quite fallacious. 

fj™.) Two gold-leaves were suspended in free space from a stout bi*ass wire supported 
horizontally on a long insulating stem of glass ; these being electrified so as to diverge 
freely, were covered by a capacious receiver, made extremely dry, and somewhat warm 
wnthin ; the insulating glass stem also being varnished, was warmed with a stick of 
burning charcoal. The leaves did not, under these circumstances, cease to diverge 
when the receiver was exhausted of its air to the greatest extent which could be 
effected by a moderately good air-pump of the common kind. Dr. Turner has been 
so good as to repeat the experiment with a more perfect apparatus, and he finds the 
divergence equally perfect when only part of the air remains in the receiver. 

81. Experiments of this kind, demand the most perfect manipulation and the most 
rigorous mode of investigation, without which we are extremely liable to be deceived 
by appearances : thus, the slightest deposition of moisture on the insulations becomes 
fatal to a delicate experiment in vacuo, as also the proximity of conducting bodies 
(44.). Two bodies also will frequently seem to open by a sort of flotation, on admit- 
ting air into the receiver, however carefully the operation be managed ; whilst, in the 
electrization of bodies suspended from rods passing into receivers through brass 
plates, the electricity is liable to dissipation from the causes above assigned (78-)- 

82. Upon a careful review of these inquiries, it would seem, that the more imme- 
diate cause of electrical phenomena may be traced to certain peculiar states or con- 
ditions under which common matter may become placed in respect of an extremely 
subtile and universally pervading agency ; from which results an attractive force, 
and, in the absence of a.n equivalent resistance, electrical currents. When these 
states, which, for distinction sake, we may term electrical, are incomplete, they are 
made perfect by the process termed induction ; in which case the attractive effect im- 
mediately ensues : when they already exist, they become still further increased by the 
same process, and a similar result happens. When the tendency to produce these 

* Singer's Electricity, p. 24. f Haut’s Philosophy. 
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peculiar states is exerted between bodies whose electrical conditions are such as to be 
subversive of the inductive influence, then the bodies recede from each other. Such 
is, in plain terms, the amount of our experience of the nature of electrical attraction 
and repulsion ; and every hypothesis of a more refined and extended character must 
include these elementary actions. 

83. Electrical divergence is, unquestionably, an extremely intricate phenomenon. 
If it be assumed to depend on a repulsive force immediately impressed upon the 
molecules of certain kinds of matter, then it must be admitted to be a species-^f 
repulsive action essentially different from any repulsive agency in nature of which we 
have the least experience. Its operation is at great distances, and is exerted between 
distinct and concentrated accumulations of the repulsive matter disposed on the sur- 
faces of bodies ; and whilst thus exerted at sensible distances, the assumed force of 
repulsion is between the molecules themselves at insensible distances, either altogether 
controlled by some other force, or otherwise so feeble as to be incapable of producing 
an electrical diffusion by expansion, under ah extremely diminished atmospheric 
pressure (75^ w. 80, j:*.). 

84. Many of the phenomena treated of in the course of this paper do not seem to 
liave been contemplated in the more perfect theories of electricity : they may not, 
however, on that account be the less deserving of consideration ; indeed, it is ex- 
tremely uncertain whether any views of electricity hitherto adopted have been so 
completely verified as to render all doubts of their accuracy unpardonable. The con- 
ditions of electrical action generally assumed as the basis of calculation, do not un- 
frequently give rise to equations extremely complicated — ^in some cases very imprac- 
ticable ; and although the highest efforts of genius have been exerted in vanquishing 
the difficulties, it remains yet to be seen, whether, by an extended induction of facts, 
we may nut succeed in arriving at easier views of electricity, and hence bring this 
department of science more completely under the dominion of analysis. 

Plymouth^ 

December 1, 1833, 


CORRIGENDA. 

P. 214, line 7, for essentially involved, &c. read intimately associated with the molecules of ... . 
P. 214, line 4 from the bottom, /or A read a 
P. 215, line 23 from the top, /or fig. 1, read fig. 2. 

P. 218, Experiment b,/or (56.) read (57.) 

P. 220, line 4 from the top, /or (56.) read (57.) 
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XV. Chi a General Method in Dynamics; hy which the Study of the Motions of all free 
Systems of attracting or repelling Points is reduced to the Search and Differentiation 
of one central Relation, oi' characteristic Function, By William Rowan Hamilton, 
Member of several scientific Societies in the British Dominions, and of the American 
Academy of Arts and Sciences, Andrews Professor of Astronomy in the University 
of Dublin, and Royal Astronomer of Ireland, Communicated by Captain Beaufort, 
R,N. F,R.S, 


Received April 1, — ^Read April 10, 1834. 


Introductory Remarks. 

The theoretical development of the laws of motion of bodies is a problem of such 
interest and importance, that it has engaged the attention of all the most eminent 
mathematicians, since the invention of dynamics as a mathematical science by 
Galileo, and especially since the wonderful extension which was given to that science 
by Newton. Among the successors of those illustrious men, Lagrange has perhaps 
done more than any other analyst, to give extent and harmony to such deductive 
researches, by showing that the most varied consequences respecting the motions of 
systems of bodies may be derived from one radical formula; the beauty of the 
method so suiting the dignity of the results, as to make of his great work a kind of 
scientific poem. But the science of force, or of power acting by law in space and 
time, has undergone already another revolution, and has become already more dyna- 
mic, by having almost dismissed the conceptions of solidity and cohesion, and those 
other material ties, or geometrically imaginable conditions, which Lagrange so hap- 
pily reasoned on, and by tending more and more to resolve all connexions and 
actions of bodies into attractions and repulsions of points : and while the science is 
advancing thus in one direction by the improvement of physical views, it may 
advance in another direction also by the invention of mathematical methods. And 
the method proposed in the present essay, for the deductive study of the motions of 
attracting or repelling systems, will perhaps be received with indulgence, as an 
attempt to assist in carrying forward so high an inquiry. 

In the methods commonly employed, the determination of the motion of a free 
point in space, under the influence of accelerating forces, depends on the integration 
of three equations in ordinary differentials of the second order ; and the determina- 
tion of the motions of a system of free points, attracting or repelling one another, 
depends on the integration of a system of such equations, in number threefold the 

2 K 2 
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number of the attracting or repelling points^ unless we previously diminish by unity 
this latter number, by considering only relative motions. Thus, in the solar system, 
when we consider only the mutual attractions of the sun and of the ten known 
planets, the determination of the motions of the latter about the fonner is reduced, 
by the usual methods, to the integration of a system of thirty ordinary differential 
equations of the second order, between the coordinates and the time ; or, by a trans- 
formation of Lagrange, to the integration of a system of sixty ordinary differential 
equations of the first order, between the time and the elliptic elements : by which 
integrations, the thirty varying coordinates, or the sixty varying elements, are to be 
found as functions of the time. In the method of the present essay, this problem is 
reduced to the search and differentiation of a single function, which satisfies two 
partial differential equations of the first order and of the second degree : and every 
other dynamical problem, respecting the motions of any system, however numerous, 
of attracting or repelling points, (even if we suppose those points restricted by any 
conditions of connexion consistent with the law of living force,) is reduced, in like 
manner, to the study of one central function, of which the form marks out and cha- 
racterizes the properties of the moving system, and is to be determined by a pair of 
partial differential equations of the first order, combined with some simple considera- 
tions. The difficulty is therefore at least transferred from the integration of many 
equations of one class to the integration of two of another : and even if it should be 
thought that no practical facility is gained, yet an intellectual pleasure may result 
from the reduction of the most complex and, probably, of all researches respecting 
the forces and motions of body, to the study of one characteristic function*, the un- 
folding of one central relation. 

The present essay does not pretend to treat fully of this extensive subject, — a task 
which may require the labours of many years and many minds ; but only to suggest 
the thought and propose the path to others. Although, therefore, the method may be 
used in the most varied dynamical researches, it is at present only applied to (he 
orbits and perturbations of a system with any laws of attraction or repulsion, and 
with one predominant mass or centre of predominant energy ; and only so far, even 
in this one research, as appears sufficient to make the principle itself understood. It 
may be mentioned here, that this dynamical principle is only another form of that 
idea which has already been applied to optics in the Theory of systems of rays, and 
that an intention of applying it to the motions of systems of bodies was announced ^ 

* Lagbangb and, after him, Laplacb and others, have employed a single fiinction to express the different 
forces of a system, and so to form in an elegant manner tibe differential equations of its motion. By this con- 
ception, great simplicity has been given to the statement of the problem of dynamics ; but the solution of that 
problem, or the expression of the motions themselves, and of their integral, depends on a very different and 
hitherto unimagined function, as it is the purpose of this essay to show. 

t Transactions of the Royal Irish Academy, vol. xv. page 80. A notice of tihis dynamical principle was also 
^tely g^ven in an article ** On a general Method of expressing the Paths of Light and of the Planets,’* pub- 
lished in the Dublin University Review for October 1833. 
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at the publication of that theory. And besides the idea itself, the manner of calcu- 
lation also, which has been thus exemplified in the sciences of optics and dynamics, 
seems not confined to those two sciences, but capable of other applications ; and the 
peculiar combination which it involves, of the principles of variations with those of 
partial differentials, for the determination and use of an important class of integrals, 
may constitute, when it shall be matured by the future labours of mathematicians, a 
separate branch of analysis. 

William R. Hamilton. 

Observatory y Dublin, 

March 1834 . 


Integration of the Equations of Motion of a System, characteristic Function of such 
Motion, and Law of varying Action. 


1. The known differential equations of motion of a system of free points, repelling 
or attracting one another according to any functions of their distances, and not dis- 
turbed by any foreign force, may be comprised in the following formula : 

2 . m -f- y' ^ ^ “h 2 " ^ ^ U ( 1 .) 

In tliis formula the sign of summation 2 extends to all the points of the system ; m is, 
for any one such point, the constant called its mass ; j?", y'\ 2 '^, are its component ac- 
celerations, or tlie second differential coefficients of its rectangular coordinates x,y, z, 
taken with respect to the time; ^ y, are any arbitrary infinitesimal displace- 
ments which the point can be imagined to receive in the same three rectangular 
directions ; and 1 is the infinitesimal variation corresponding, of a function U of 
the masses and mutual distances of the several points of the system, of which the 
form depends on the laws of their mutual actions, by the equation 

U= 2. »! »!,/(>■), (2.) 

r being the distance between any two points fn, m^, and the function f (/) being such 
that its derivative or differential coefficient/^ (r) expresses the law of their repulsion, 
being negative in the case of attraction. The function which has been here called U, 
may be named the force-function of a system : it is of great utility in theoretical 
mechanics, into which it was introduced by Lagrange, and it furnishes the following 
elegant forms for the differential equations of motion, included in the formula (1.) : 


a- 1 = s 


8U 


8 Xi ' 


af'o = 


8U 



8U 


= Tf, 5 m,y\ = - 5 - ; . . . =: ^ ; 

,, 5U „ SU „ 8U 

= ”^2^2= •••'”,2' = 5 T' 


su 


8U 


( 3 .) 


the second members of these equations being the partial differential coefficients of 
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the first order of the fanctioo U. But uotwithstan^ng the degance and simplicity 
of this known manner of stating the principal problem of dynamics^ the difficulty of 
solving that problem, or even of expressing its solution, has hitherto appeared insa> 
perable ; so that only seven intermediate integrals, or integrals of the first order, with 
as many arbitrary ccmstants, have hitherto been found for these general equations of 
motion of a system of n points, instead of 3 n intermediate and 3 n final integrals, in- 
volving ultimately 6 n constants ; nor has any integral been found which does not 
need to be int^^ted agmn. No general solution has been obtained assigning (as a 
complete solution ought to do) 3 n relations between the n masses mj, wig, . . . the 

3 n varying coordinates . . . oo^, the varying time t, and the 6 n initial 

data of the problem, namely, the initial coordinates q, . . . a^, b^, c^, and their 
initial rates of increase, ; the quantities called here initial 

being those which correspond to the arbitrary origin of time. It is, however, possible 
(as we shall see) to express these long-sought relations by the partial differential co- 
efficients of a new central or radical function, to the search and employment of which 
the difficulty of mathematical dynamics becomes henceforth reduced. 

2. If we put for abridgement 

T = i2.m(^2 + y2+^/2)^ (4.) 

so that 2 T denotes, as in the M4canique Analytique, the whole living force of the 
system ; (j/, y’, z', being here, according to the analogy of our foregoing notation, 
the rectangular components of velocity of the point w, or the first differential coeffi- 
cients of its coordinates taken with respect to the time ;) an easy and urell known 
combination of the differential equations of motion, obtained by changing in the for- 
mula (1.) the variations to the differentials of the coordinates, may be expressed in 
the following manner, 

dT = dU, (5.) 

and gives, by integration, the celebrated law of living force, under the form 

T = U + H (6.) 

In this expression, which is one of the seven known integrals already mentioned, 
the quantity H is independent of the time, and does not alter in the passage of the 
points of the system from one set of positions to another. We have, for example, an 
initial equation of the same form, corresponding to the origin of time, which may 
be written thus, 

. T« = Uo + H (7.) 

The quantity H may, however, receive any arbitrary increment whatever, when we 
pass in thought from a system moving in one way, to the same system moving in 
another, with the same dynamical relations between the accelerations and positions 
of its points, but with different initial data ; but the increment of H, thus obtained, 
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is evidently oonnected with the analc^ous increments of tiie fhnctions T and U, by 
the rdation 

AT = AU + AH, (8.) 

which, for the case of infinitesimal variaticms, may conveniaitly be written thus, 

^T = JU + m; (9.) 

and this last relation, when mnltiplied by d and integrated, conducts to an import- 
ant result. For it thus becomes, by (4.) and (1.), 

f'2,,m{da!,'hx“{-d^,ly-\-d^.'tz)-\-f't\i.dt^ (10.) 

that is, by the principles of the calculus of variations, 

= 2 . w j? +y — 2 ft + c'i c) + . . (A.) 

if we denote by V the integral 

y dx -]ry' dy + z* dz) /q 2T dt, (B.) 

namely, the accumulated living force, called often the action of the system, from its 
initial to its final position. 

If, then, we consider (as it is easy to see that we may) the action V as a function of 
the initial and final coordinates, and of the quantity H, we shall have, by (A.), the 
following groups of equations ; first, the group. 


8V 

= »ii ; 

8V , 
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8V , 
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.... (C.) 
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8V 
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Secondly, the gi*oup, 

8V ,5V ,8V , ^ 

^ - jw^ftj; — - Wgftg;. . . 5^^ — — ft„; > 

BV r 8V ,8V 

8ci ““ ““ ”^2^25 * • • ~ - 

and finally, the equation. 



■ . (D ) 


(E.) 


So that if this function V were known, it would only remain to eliminate H between 
the 3 n + 1 equations (C.) and (E.), in order to obtain all the 3 n intermediate inte- 
grals, or between (D.) and (E.) to obtain all the 3 n final integrals of the differential 
equations of motion ; that is, ultimately, to obtain the 3 n sought relations between 
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the 3 n varying coordinates and the time^ involving also the masses and the 6 n initial 
data above mentioned ; the discovery of which relations would be (as we have said) 
the geneml solution of the genei^ problem of dynamics. We have, therefore, at 
least reduced that general problem to the search and differentiation of a single func- 
tion V, which we shall call on this account the characteristic function of motion of 
a system ; and the equation (A.), expressing the fundamental law of its variation, we 
shall call the equation of the characteristic function, or the law op varying action. 

3 . To show more clearly that the action or accumulated living force of a system, 
or in other words, the integral of the product of the living force by the element of the 
time, may be regarded as a function of the 6 n 4- 1 quantities already mentioned, 
namely, of the initial and final coordinates, and of the quantity H, we may observe, 
that whatever depends on the manner and time of motion of the system may be con- 
sidered as such a function ; because the initial form of the law of living force, when 
combined with the 3 n known or unknown relations between the time, the initial data, 
and the varying coordinates, will always furnish 3 w 4- 1 relations, known* or unknown, 
to connect the time and the initial components of velocities with the initial and final 
coordinates, and with H. Yet from not having formed the conception of the action 
as a function of this kind, the consequences that have been here deduced from the 
formula (A.) for the variation of tliat definite integral, appear to have escaped the 
notice of Lagrange, and of the other illustrious analysts who have written on theo- 
retical mechanics ; although they were in possession of a formula for the variation of 
this integral not greatly differing from ours. For although Lagrange and others, in 
treating of the motion of a system, have shown that the variation of this definite inte- 
gral vanishes when the extreme coordinates and the constant H are given, they appear 
to have deduced from this result only the well known law of least action ; namely, 
that if the points or bodies of a system be imagined to move from a given set of initial 
to a given set of final positions, not as they do nor even as they could move consist- 
ently with the general dynamical laws or differential equations of motion, but so as 
not to violate any supposed geometrical connexions, nor that one dynamical relation 
between velocities and configurations which constitutes the law of living force ; and 
if, besides, this geometrically imaginable, but dynamically impossible motion, be made 
to differ infinitely little from the actual manner of motion of the system, between the 
given extreme positions ; then the varied value of the definite integral called action, 
or the accumulated living force of the system in the motion thus imagined, will differ 
infinitely less from the actual value of that integral. But when this well known law 
of least, or as it might be better called, of stationary action, is applied to the determi- 
nation of the actual motion of a system, it serves only to form, by the rules of the 
calculus of variations, the differential equations of motion of the second order, which 
can always be otherwise found. It seems, therefore, to be with reason that Lagrange, 
Laplace, and Poisson have spoken lightly of the utility of this principle in the 
present state of dynamics. A different estimate, perhaps, will be formed of that 
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oth^ principle which has been introduced in the present paper, under the name of 
the law of varying actim, in which we pass frmn an actual motion to another motion 
dynamically possible, by varying the extreme positions of the system, and (in general) 
the quantity H, and which serves to express, by means of a single function, not the 
mere differential equations of motion, but their intermediate and their final integrals. 

Verificatiom of the foregoing Integrals, 

4. A verification, which ought not to be neglected, and at the same time an illus- 
tiation of this new principle, may be obtained by deducing the known differential 
equations of motion from our system of intermediate integrals, and by showing the 
consistence of these again with our final integral system. As preliminary to such veri- 
fication, it is useful to observe that the final equation (6.) of living force, when com- 
bined with the system (C.), takes this new form, 

n 

and that the initial equation (7.) of living force becomes by (D.) 

<«•> 

Tliese two partial differential equations, initial and final, of the first order and tlie 
second degree, must both be identically satisfied by the characteristic function V : they 
furnish (as we shall find) the principal means of discovering the form of that function, 
and are of essential importance in its theory. If the form of this function wei*e known, 
we might eliminate 3 w — 1 of the 3 n initial coordinates between the 3 n equations 
(C.) ; and although we cannot yet perform the actual process of this elimination, we 
are entitled to assert that it would remove along with the others the remaining initial 
coordinate, and would conduct to the equation (6.) of final living force, which might 
then be transformed into the equation (F.). In like manner we may conclude that 
all the 3 n final coordinates could be eliminated together from the 3 n equations (D.), 
and that the result would be the initial equation (7.) of living force, or the transformed 
equation (G.). We may therefore consider the law of living force, which assisted 
us in discovering the properties of our characteristic function V, as included recipro- 
cally in those properties, and as resulting by elimination, in every particular case, 
from the systems (C.) and (D.) ; and in treating of either of these systems, or in con- 
ducting any other dynamical investigation by the method of this characteristic func- 
tion, we are at liberty to employ the partial differential equations (F.) and (G.), which 
that function must necessarily satisfy. 

It will now be easy to deduce, as we proposed, the known equations of motion (3.) 
of the second order, by differentiation and elimination of constants, from our interme- 
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diate int^^ system (€.)> (E.)} or eren from a part of that system^ namely^ from the 
group (C.), when combined with the equadon (F.). For we thus obtain 



And in like manner we might deduce, by differentiation, from the integrals (C.) and 
from (F.) all the other known differential equations of motion, of the second order, 
contained in the set marked (3.) ; or, more concisely, we may deduce at once the 
formula (I.)? which contains all those known equations, by observing that the inter- 
mediate integrals (C.), when combined with the relation (F.), give 


1 . m + znz)^i It * ^ ) 

— « \8ar 8;ir+ Sy + 8^ 82;/ ^\'8T®^+ 8y + “ST^V 

= . 4 + . 4 ) . . i { 0 + QV (")■} 

= 2(>»^ + i,^ + >4)(U + H) 

= 5U. 


L (13.) 


5. Again, we were to show that our intermediate integral system, composed of the 
equations (C.) and (E.), with the 3 n arbitrary constants a^, Aj, q, . . . b^, (and 

involving also the auxiliary constant H,) is consistent with our final integral system 
of equations (D.) and (E.), which contain 3 n other arbitrary constants, namely, 
• • • « nj The immediate differentials of the equations (C.), (D.), (E.), 

taken with respect to the time, are, for the first group. 
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SV _n d iy „ 

dt ixi — »»i As rff 8,^ — 

d 8V j, d iy „ 

disir=“iyis diW = ”hyi’ 


dt it/, 

± !Z 

dtlz^ 
for the second group. 


dt 8^2 
// d 8V „ 

— 2 1 ; fHix — »*2 ^ 2 5 


d IV n 

. :n TT — ^ » 

dt QX^ n n 

d 8V „ 

•d/Sy, “ 

(i 8V . 

. ji J— = »i sr ; 

dt oz„ n « ’ 


^ . 


d 8V 


div 

dt 8fli 

~ <i< 8«j ~ • 


d 8V 

diy - 

dlV 

dt 86, 

— tfi Sij ~ ®’ • 


d 8V 

^ d ly „ 

div 

dt Ic^ 

— 8c, ~ • 



(H.) 


(I) 


and finally, for the last equation, 


d 8V 
8H ~ * 


(K.) 


By combining the equations (C.) with their differentials (H.), and with the re- 
lation (F.), we deduced, in the foregoing number, the known equations of motion (3.) ; 
and we are now to show the consistence of the same intermediate integrals (C.) with 
the group of differentials (I.)? which have been deduced from the final integrals. 

The first equation of the group (L) may be developed thus : 

, 82V . , 82V . . ^ 8®V q 

^ **^1 8<Zi8^i + • • • + 


+yi 


82V 

8fli8y, 


+ y' 


6*V 

2S<i,8,(, 


+ --.+y. 


82V 


(14.) 


+ «'l 


8*V 




82 V 


+ ... + < 


82V 


n 8 8 * J 


and the others may be similarly developed. In order, therefore, to show that they 
are satisfied by the group (C.), it is sufficient to prove that the following equations 
are true, 



the integer i receiving any value from 1 to w inclusive ; which may be shown at once, 
and the required verification thereby be obtained, if we merely take the variation of 
the relation (F.) with respect to the initial coordinates, as in the former verification 

2 l2 
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we took its variation with respect to the final coordinates^ and so obtained results 
which agreed with the known equations of motion, and which may be thus collected, 


8 j:. 

S 




* / /!Z\* j- {HV j. 1 — IE 

\8*/ J 


au 


(M.) 


The same relation (F.), by being varied with respect to the quantity H, conducts 
to the expression 


a 

m 





(N.) 


and this, when developed, agrees with the equation (K.), which is a new verification 
of the consistence of our foregoing results. Nor would it have been much more dif- 
ficult, by the help of the foregoing principles, to have integrated directly our integrals 
of the first order, and so to have deduced in a difierent way our final integral system. 

6. It may be considered as still another verification of our own general integral 
equations, to show that they include not only the known law of living force, or the 
integral expressing that law, but also the six other known integrals of the first order, 
which contain the law of motion of the centre of gravity, and the law of description 
of areas. For this purpose, it is only necessaiy to observe that it evidently follows 
from the conception of our characteristic function V, that this function depends on 
the initial and final positions of the attracting or repelling points of a system, not 
as referred to any foreign standard, but only as compared udth one another ; and 
therefore that this function will not vary, if without making any real change in either 
initial or final configuration, or in the relation of these to each other, we alter at once 
all the initial and all the final positions of the points of the system, by any common 
motion, whether of translation or of rotation. Now by considering three coordinate 
translations, we obtain the three following partial differential equations of the first 
order, which the function V must satisfy. 




+ 2^ = 0; 


viV . 2!V_ 


2!V . 2!v_ 

8* + 8c ~ 


(O.) 


and by considering three coordinate rotations, we obtain these three other relations 
between the partial differential coefiOicients of the same order of the same charac- 
teristic function. 
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IV\ 

1 “4" 2 1 

/ IV 

. 8V\ 

= 0; 


2 1 


-y 87 ) 

Sb'~‘ ^ Sa) 



/ sv 

SV\ 

1 + 2 

/_ 8V 

8V\ 


(p.) 

2l 

(yji 


8c ~ ^ SdJ 

= 0; 


( 8V 

8V\ 

+ 2| 

/ 8V 

8V\ 

= 0; 


2| 

87 

-*■87) 

8a ^ Sc j 



and if we change the final coefficients of V to the final components of momentum, 
and the initial coefficients to the initial components taken negatively, according to 
the dynamical properties of this function expressed by the integrals (C.) and (D.), we 
shall change these partial differential equations (O.) (P.)» to the following, 

= 2 . wy = 2 . ; 2 . 2 ' = 2 . m o' ; . . . (15-) 

and 

2 . »i (j?y — y y) = 2 . w (a 5' — & a') ; 1 

.m {y z' — z y') = '1 , m {b d — c If) \ I ( 16 .) 

2 . w (2 a/ — a: 2 ') = 2 . w (c fl' — ad). J 

In this manner, therefore, we can deduce from the properties of our characteristic 
function the six other known integrals above mentioned, in addition to that seventh 
which contains the law of living force, and which assisted in the discovery of our 
method. 

Introduction of relative or polar Coordinates, or othet' marks of position of a System, 

7. The property of our characteristic function, by which it depends only on the 
internal or mutual relations between the positions initial and final of the points of an 
attracting or repelling system, suggests an advantage in employing intenial or relative 
coordinates ; and from the analogy of other applications of algebraical methods to 
researches of a geometrical kind, it may be expected that polar and other marks of 
position will also often be found useful. Supposing, therefore, that the 3 n final coordi- 
nates X\y\Z\ • • • Hn expressed as functions of 3 w other vai-iables, 

rij fj 2 . . . and that the 3« initial coordinates have in like manner been expressed 
as functions of 3 w similar quantities, which we shall call 6162... we shall pro- 
ceed to assign a general method for introducing these new marks of position into the 
expressions of our fundamental relations. 

For this purpose we have only to transform the law of varying action, or the fun- 
damental formula (A.), by transforming the two sums, 

2 . ^ 0 ? + y Sy H- 2 ' 5 2 ), and 2 . m (a' ^ a + ^ 5 + </ B c), 

which it involves, and which are respectively equivalent to the following more deve- 
loped expressions. 
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2.»»(it'Sx + ySy + = m, (j/iS*, +yiJ^i + z'iS«i) 1 

+ «h (■*'***2 +^2*^2 + i5'2* *2) 

+*“■+“» +y,*y, + *' h^ 5 j 

2.3w(a'Sa + 5^^64-c'§c) =Wi (fl\ ^ «! + h\ ^ + c/j $ q) ' 

+ ^2 (^2 ^ ^2 + ^2 ^ ^2 4* ^^2 ^ C2) 

4* &c. 4- ^ («' + ft' ^ft + c' ft c ). 1 

n^nn'nn*n n' J 

Now j?. being by supposition a function of the 3 n new marks of position jjj . 
variation ft an d its differential coefficient may be thus expressed : 

^tT. 8 j?. 8 a?. V 

+ • • • + 


• (17.) 

■ (18.) 

• (19-) 

• ( 20 .) 


Ml 

8 a:. 8x. . 8a:. , 

and similarly for y. and z If, then, we consider a/, as a function, by (20.), of jy'j . . . r!^ 
involving also in general ... and if we take its partial differential coefficients 
of the first order with respect to 9j\ . . . we find the relations, 

8 a?j 8 a?^ 8 8 a? . 

8 ij'i "" ft fli ’ ft Va 


8 a:'. 8 a:^. 


'Isn 

and therefore we obtain these new expressions for the variations S ir^, S_y^, S 
8^.-. 8x'.-. 


( 21 .) 






82'. 8 a/. 

* ~ S*'*"! + + • • • + 


5 s'. ^ 


'3n> 


ftVa 




''3n* 




( 22 .) 


Substituting these expressions (22.) for the variations in the sum (17.), we easily 
transform it into the following, 

5 .OT(a'Sj+yj3^ + 2 ;'Sj;) = 2 .TO(j'|^4.y|^^ + z'l^) . 

+ &c. + 2 . »» (a:- + y 


_ 8 T. 6 T. , 

~ S ,',®”! + 8^°’’2 + 


J- X 


> . (23.) 


T being the same quantity as before, namely, the half of the final living force of the 
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system^ but being now considered as a function of ifi . involving also the 

masses, and in general and obtained by substituting for the quantities of y' z' 

their values of the form (20.) in the equation of definition 

T = i 2 . (j/2 + y2 4. 2^2) (4.) 

In like manner we find this transformation for the sum (18.), 

X T' XT* S T 

+ + + . (24.) 

The law of varying action, or the formula (A.), becomes therefore, when express'ed 
by the present more general coordinates or marks of position, 

JV=2.||8«-2.^Se + <m; (Q.) 

and instead of the groups (C.) and (D.), into which, along with the equation (E.), 
this law resolved itself before, it gives now these other groups. 


8 V 

ST^ 8 V 


8 V 

8 T 


81 . “ 

8 jj'i ’ 8 >j 2 

_ 

“■ 8i)'j’ 

8 l|3„ 

-SVsn’ 


8 V 

8 To 

8 V 

ST„ 

8 V _ 

8T„ 

8 .. - 


ie, 

8 f', 5 

' * * 

■ 


The quantities ^2 • • • ^1 ^2 * • * ^sn initial data respecting 

the manner of motion of the system ; and the 3 n final integrals, connecting these 6 ?t. 
initial data, and the n masses, with the time f, and with the 3 n final or varying quan- 
tities f}iri 2 . . . which mark the varying positions of the n moving points of the 
system, are now to be obtained by eliminating the auxiliary constant H between the 
3 « + 1 equations (S.) and (E.) ; while the 3 n intermediate integrals, or integrals of 
the first order, which connect the same varying marks of position and their first dif- 
ferential coefficients with the time, the masses, and the initial marks of position, are 
the result of elimination of the same auxiliary constant H between the equations (R.) 
and (E.). Our fundamental formula, and intermediate and final integrals, can there- 
fore be very simply expressed with any new sets of coordinates ; and the partial dif- 
ferential equations (F.) (G.), which our characteristic function V must satisfy, and 
which are, as we have said, essential in the theory of that function, can also easily be 
expressed with any such transformed coordinates, by merely combining the final and 


initial expressions of the law of living force, 

T = U + H, (6.) 

To = Uo + H, (70 


with the new groups (R.) and (S.). For this purpose we must now consider the func- 
tion U, of the masses and mutual distances of the several points of the system, as 
depending on the new marks of position ^2 * > • analogous function Uq, 

as depending similarly on the initial quantities Cj Cg . . . ; we must also suppose 
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8 X 8 X 8 X 

that T is expressed (as it may) as a function of its own coefficients * * * 8 ^’ 

which will always be, with respect to these, homogeneous of the second dimension, 
and may also inyolve explicitly the quantities ni »}2 • • • fisn’* expressed 

8 X 8 X 8 X 

as a similar function of its coefficients y^, . . . ; so that 


^ ^ V8,V SV*’ ‘ 

T ~ P !lo lIo\ . ' 


and that then these coefficients of X and are changed to their values (R.) and (S.), 
so as to give, instead of (F.) and (G.), two other transformed equations, namely, 

•© = “ + » ® 

and, on account of the homogeneity and dimension of Tq, 

•©=«.+>■ w 

8 . Nor is there any difficulty in deducing analogous transformations for the known 
differential equations of motion of the second order, of any system of free points, by 
taking the variation of the new form (T.) of the law of living force, and by attending 
to the dynamical meanings of the coefficients of our characteristic function. For if 
we observe that the final living force 2 T, when considered as a function of ^2 * • • ^sn 
and of f/i ^ 2 • • ' ^ 3n5 necessarily homogeneous of the second dimension with respect 
to the latter set of variables, and must therefore satisfy the condition 

2 T = V,re + ^.S-^ + ... + ./ 3 .^, ( 26 .) 


we shall perceive that its total variation, 

. J 3. 

+ 8^^’2 + • • • + 8 ^^ ? 73 » 

8 X , ST. , , . 8 T . , 

may be put under the form 


ilx 8X . 

■“ siji 




81J 
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and therefore that the total variation of the new partial differential equation (T.) may 
be thus written. 




(V.) 


in which, if we observe that and that the quantities of the form n are the 

only ones which vary with the time, we shall see that 

V d 5 V . , ^ SV V \ , d IV 

81, d# 8e V + "j 7 

because the identical equation ^dV = dhV gives, when developed. 

Decomposing, therefore, the expression (V.), for the variation of half the living force, 
into as many separate equations as it contains independent variations, we obtain, not 
only the equation 

d BV 

7 F 8 H — *> 


(29.) 


(30.) 


which had already presented itself, and the group 

dt 8^1 — " dt 8 ^a * dt 


(W.) 


which might have been at once obtained by differentiation from the final integrals (S.), 
but also a group of 3 n other equations of the form 

Jl.H. 8T 8U 

d^Bij 81J 8ij^ • P^*) 


which give, by the intermediate integrals (R.), 

d 8 T_ 8 T_ 8 U 

dt Ilf 81J 8?* 

that is, more fully, 

ALJ ^ — !iZ. 1 

d / 8 Vi 8 ij, 8 ij, » 

d 8 T _ 8 T _ 8 U 

dl Bij'a ^ 


d ST _ 8 T _ 8 U 


(Y.) 


(Z.) 


Ibese last transformations of the differential equations of motion of the second 
order, of an attracting or repelling system, coincide in all respects (a slight dif- 
ference of notation excepted,) with the elegant canonical forms in the M^canique 
Ana^tique of Lagrange ; but it seemed worth while to deduce them here anew, 
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from the properties of our characteristic function. And if we were to suppose 
(as it has often been thought convenient and even necessary to do,) that the n points 
of a system are not entirely free, nor subject only to their own mutual attractions 
or repulsions, but connected by any geometrical conditions, and influenced by any 
foi-eign agencies, consistent with the law of conservation of living force ; so that the 
number of independent marks of position should be now less numerous, and the force- 
function U less simple than before ; it might still be proved, by a reasoning very simi- 
lar to the foregoing, that on these suppositions also (which, however, the dynamical 
spirit is tending more and more to exclude,) the accumulated living force or action 
V of the system is a characteristic motion-function of the kind already explained ; 
having the same law and formula of variation, which are susceptible of the same 
transformations ; obliged to satisfy in the same way a final and an initial relation be- 
tween its partial differential coefficients of the first order ; conducting, by the varia- 
tion of one of these two relations, to the same canonical forms assigned by Lagrange 
for the differential equations of motion ; and furnishing, on the same principles as 
before, their intermediate and their final integrals. To those imaginable cases, indeed, 
in which the law of living force no longer holds, our method also would not apply ; 
but it appears to be the growing conviction of tlie persons who have meditated the 
most profoundly on the mathematical dynamics of the universe, that these arc cases 
suggested by insufficient views of the mutual actions of body. 

9, It results from the foregoing remarks, that in order to apply our method of the 
characteristic function to any problem of dynamics respecting any moving system, 
the known law of living force is to be combined wdth our law of varying action ; and 
that the general expression of this latter laMris to be obtained in the following manner. 
We are first to express the quantity T, namely, the half of the living force of the 
system, as a function (which will always be homogeneous of the second dimension,) 
of the differential coefficients or rates of increase jj'j, fi2J rectangular co- 

ordinates, or other marks of position of the system : we are next to take the variation 
of this homogeneous function with respect to those rates of increase, and to change 
the variations of those rates $ ij\, h ^2, &c., to the variations S h &c., of the marks 
of position themselves ; and then to subti-act the initial from the final value of the 
result, and to equate the remainder to $ V -- ^ HI. A slight consideration will show 
that this general rule or process for obtaining the variation of the characteristic 
function V, is applicable even when the marks of position ni, n^, arc not all inde- 
pendent of each other ; which will happen when they have been mack*, from any mo- 
tive of convenience, more numerous than the rectangular coordinates of the several 
points of the system. For if we suppose that the 3 n rectangular coordinates 1/1 
. , 2?^, have been expressed by any transformation as functions of 3 « + ^ other 

marks of position, n\ni - * * ^sn-j-A’ which must therefore be connected by h ecpiations 
of condition. 
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0 — l?2» • • • ^Sn + O’ 

0==^2 0i.^2. + 


^ ~ “P* (^13 ^2> • * • ^3 n + 0’ J 

giving ^ of the new marks of position as functions of the remaining 3 «, 


tlie expression 
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^ 

(3‘2.) 

’3n+lt='+t(’'l’’'2. 
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T = i 2 . m (a^'2 

+ y'^- + ^^), 

(4.) 


will become, by the introduction of these new variables, a homogeneous function of 
the second dimension of the 3 w + A: rates of increase ^ s „ + *5 involving also 

in general ;jj, and having a variation which may be thus expressed: 

= (I 7 .) + (I 7 J + • • • + ”'»■> + * 1 ■ 


^ V5>1, 
or in this other w^ay, 


+ (l|) ^’1 + (if,) + • • • + (s, ) + » i 


. . . (33.) 



ST 

••■'■SVs. 




on account of the relations (32.), which give, when differentiated with respect to the 
time, 


, Hi , f ^ 4^1 


/ .iiL 1 


I t I J I _1_ -Z-ZJ- 

^ 3 n 4 -l 81J1 

J — y:? , / Ha , , H^ 

’sn + S •“ ^2 “T • • • H” ^ 
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and therefore, attending only to the variations of quantities of the form i/. 




. ( 36 .) 
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Comparing the two expressions (33.) and (34.), we find by (36.) the relations 



which give, by (32.), 



we may therefore put the expression (Q.) under the following more general form, 

SV = 2 . ^ 2 . H, (A^) 

the coefficients being formed by treating all the 3 « + ^ quantities Vi, >7 2 » • • • 


^ independent; which was the extension above announced, of the rule for 
forming the variation of the characteristic function V. 

We cannot, however, immediately decompose this new expression (A\) for h V, as 
we did the expression (Q.), by treating all the variations i rj, ^ e, as independent ; but 
we may decompose it so, if we previously combine it with the final equations of con- 
dition (31.), and with the analogous initial equations of condition, namely, 

0 = 0, (e„ ej, . . . 

O = 02(e„ej,...e, ), 

> (39.) 

which we may do by adding the variations of the connecting functions 

d>i, . . . Ojt, multiplied respectively by factors to be determined, Xj, . . . Aj, . . . At, 

In this manner the law of varying action takes this new form, 

= + + + . . (B'.) 

and decomposes itself into 6 w + 2 ^ + 1 separate expressions, for the partial differ- 
ential coefficients of the first order of the characteristic function V, namely, into the 
following. 
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S = (IS ) + ’'I ^ ^ Is + • • • + ’'t 8^’ 

S = (IS) + Is Is • • • + ft’ 


+ i ‘®’'3«4* *®’3n + 

8V /8Tn\ 8^, 8 4». 

J7,= - (w + s^: + ■'^ «;■ + ••• + 

»V <8T„\ , . 8*1 , . 80, 80* 

17= - \izj + 8Z + Ai 8Z + •• • + ■'^*^» 


= - (fj— ) + AisT^ + • • ■ + A*8^’ I 

3n + * V^Sn4-*/ °^3n + k *°^3n + k J 


besides the old equation (E.). The analogous introduction of multipliers in the cano- 
nical forms of Lagkange, for the differential equations of motion of the second order, 

8fl 8 U 

by which a sum such as 2 . X ^ is added to in the second member of the formula 
(Y.)j is also easily justified on the principles of the present essay. 


Separation of the relative motion of a system from the motion of its centre of gravity ; 
characteristic function for such relative motion^ and law of its variation. 


10. As an example of the foregoing transformations, and at the 

same time as an 

important application, we 

shall now introduce relative coordinates, 

, y^ referred to 

an internal origin a-„y„ 2 ,, 

; that is, we shall put 


X. = J,, + x,„ 

i',=y-i+y«. »i=*ii+z„, . . . 

.... (40.) 

and in like manner 



II 

+ 

*.= */i + *//> ‘^, = • • • 

.... (41.) 

together with the differentiated expressions 



ifi = + y«> ®'i = *'/i + *'a> • • 

.... (42.) 

and 



a\ = a\. + a\^, 

b\=h\+V^ c\=d^+d,, . . 

.... (43.) 


Introducing the expressions (42.) for the rectangular components of velocity, we find 
that the value given by (4.) for the living force 2 T, decomposes itself into the three 
following parts, 

2 T = 2 . m (i'* + y* + ss") = 2 . wi (a/ * + y * + 2 ',“) 

+ 2 (a/,, 2 . TO a/, + y„ 2 . my, + 2 ',, 2 . to 2 *,) + (a/,,' + y„' + O 2m; (44.) 
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if then we establish, as we may, the three equations of condition, 
2 . m = 0, 2 . m =;= 0, 2 . m = 0, . . . 

which give by (40.), 


~ Xm » 




Xm ’ 


X»mz 
"" Xm ’ 


( 45 .) 

(46.) 


so that Xff are now the coordinates of the point which is called the centre of gra- 
vity of the system, we may i-educe the function T to the form 


T = T, + T„ (47.) 

in which 

T, = i 2. + *',•), (48.) 

and 

T„=i(4‘ + y, ; + 2 m (49.) 


By this known decomposition, the whole living force 2 T of the system is resolved 
into the two parts 2 T, and 2 of which the former, 2 may be called the relative 
living force, being that which results solely from the relative velocities of the points 
of the system, in their motions about their common centre of gravity ; while 

the latter part, 2 T,,, results only from the absolute motion of that centre of gravity in 
space, and is the same as if all the masses of the system were united in that common 
centre. At the same time, the law of living force, T = U + H, (6.), resolves itself by 
the law of motion of the centre of gravity into the two following separate equations, 
T,= U + H„ (50.) 

and 

T,= H,; (51.) 

and being two new constants independent of the time t, and such that their 
sum 

H, + H„=H (52.) 

And we may in like manner decompose the action, or accumulated living force V, 
which is equal to the definite integral 2T dt, into the two following analogous parts, 

V = v, + v„ • . . .(EM 

determined by the two equations, 

V,=/,‘2T,rf/, (P.) 

and 

V„=/;2T„rff. , (G«.) 

The last equation gives by (51.), 

V„=2H„<; (53.) 

a result which, by the law of motion of the centre of gravity, may be thus expressed, 
- o,/ + (y«- h,)* + (2fl - . s/2 H„ 2 »t : .... (H*.) 
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being the initial coordinates of the centre of gravity, so that 


S,ma 




X^mh 


X »mc 


(54.; 


Xm ’ Xm 

And for the variation ^ V of the whole function V, the iTde of the last number gives 
§ V = 2 . ?w (j^'j ^ — a\ S -f- y, ^ (f,'^ c^) 

+ — a'„Sa„+y„S.y„— i'„U„ + 2'„Sz„— c'„Sc„)2m ^ 

4 - ^ ^ H + Xj 2 . m § + Xo 2 . m -j- Xj 2 . 7w ^ 5?^ 

+ Aj 2 . w? S + A 2 2 . m § 4 * A 3 2 . wi S ; 

while the variation of the part determined by the equation (H*.), is easily shown 
to be equivalent to the part 

^ ^ "/I + V/, — *'./ ^ + 'u ^ S C„) 2 m + # J H„ ; . (K'.) 

the variation of the other part may therefore be thus expressed, 

= 2 . ;n 4- 

4- 4- 2 • »ilx, 4- X, 2 . jn hi/i 4- ^3 2 . m S ^ . . (L^) 

4- Ai 2 . tw ^ 4" A2 2 . »2 ^ 5 ^ + A3 2 . m 5 r/. 

and it resolves itself into the following separate expressions, in which the part \\ is 
considered as a function of the 6 w + 1 quantities n . c ^ of which, how- 

ever, only 6 ?2 — 5 are really independent ; 


first group, 


^ -**a + H wi ; ... fj- = 4* Xj ; 

^ = "hi/a + >^2 i • • • -^ = ;/i« + "•> ^ • 

SV, , , . 8V, , , , 

rr = ' a + ; ... yr- = 4 Aj m„ ; 


second group. 


1^' = •- »i, a'„ + A, >», ; ... = - in, a'„ + Aj in„ ; j 

- in, 6'„ + A^m, ; • • • |^ = - m, fe'„ + A^in, ; 

8 V 8 V I 

J-' = - m. + A3 m, ; . . . = - m„ + A_,m. ; J 


and finally, 


A-'v - 1 

5 H, '• 


• (M'.) 


• (N'.) 


( 0 >.) 


With respect to the six multipliers Xj X 2 X 3 Aj Ag A 3 which were introduced by the 
3 final equations of condition (45.), and by the 3 analogous initial equations of con- 
dition, 

2 . w = 0, 2 . m = 0, 2 . w c, = 0 ; (55.) 
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we have, by differaatiating these conditions, 

2.ma/^ = 0, 2.my^ = 0, 2,m2^^=s0, 


and 

and therefore 

and 


2 . m ^ = 0, 2 . m = 0, 2 . m = 0 ; 


. (56.) 
. (57.) 


= 




> ^2— Sm ’ ^■>— Sm 
SV, ^8V, 

A — 

Xm 


A A _ 85^ ^ 

~ Jm ’ ^2— Jffl » -^3— • 


(58.) 


(59.) 


11. As an example of the determination of these multipliers, we may suppose that 
the part V„ of the whole action V, has been expressed, before differentiation, as a 
function of and of these other 6n — 6 independent quantities 


^/l •**,2 •^/n — ^29 • * ' ^/n— 1 ^/n — 

- y^n^l -y.n == ^ (60.) 

^/1 ““ ^/2 ^/n ” C 25 • ' • ■*/!»— Z ~ C»— 

and 

fl/l "“«/«= »1> «/2 — «.». = «2» • • • ~ «,n = 

*/l - *« = h-K = ^y ■■■ K-l - K = V . . ( 61 .) 

= yi. Ca — C„=z7i, ... C^_1 - = y„_,; J 

that is, of the differences only of the centroharic coordinates ; or, in other words, as a 
function of the coordinates (initial and final) of n— 1 points of the system, referred to 
the point, as an internal or moveable origin ; because the centroharic coordinates 
5^^, c^., may themselves, by the equations of condition, be expressed as 
fhnctions of these, namely. 


g S.mtj * S.m^ 

— A'w » y^ — — Ci :sm ’ 

and in like manner, 

X.ma , - 2.9n/3 X ,my 


. . (62.) 

. . (63.) 


in which we are to observe, that the six quantities 4 «« y# wi^st be considered 
as separately vanishing. When has been thus expressed as a function of the cen- 
trobaiic coordinates, involving their differences only, it will evidently satisfy the six 
partial differential equations. 
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after this preparation^ therefore, of the functioii the six multipliers determined by 
(58.) and (59.) will vanish, so that we shall have 

Xi = 0 , ^2 = 0 , X3 = 0 , Ai = 0 , A2 = 0 , A3 = 0 , ( 64 .) 

and the groups (M\) and (N\) will reduce themselves to the two following : 


and 


IYl lit ^ . 

— ^2* a"* 


tv. 


= 


8V, , SV, , 

= j^=”^2yei 

SV, , 8V, 

^ — - = m^ z .- 1 


S z 




. 1 

ip- = »»ny,»! I- 

SV, , 


8V, 



8V, 



Hl - 

8fl^ 

= — TWj 



— m2 

* ■ 

8V, 



8V, 



8V, 

SA„ 

= — mj 

; 

tb^ - 

— 


SV, 



SV. 



8V, 

Sr„ 


> 

1 

il 

— mg 

r^/2 » • « 



(Q'O 


(R>.) 


analogous in all respects to the groups (C.) and (D.). We find, therefore, for the re- 
lative motion of a system about its own centre of gravity, equations of the same form 
as those which we had obtained before for the absolute motion of the same system of 
points in space. And we see that in investigating such relative motion only, it is 
useful to confine ourselves to the part of our whole characteristic function, that is, 
to the relative action of the system, or accumulated living force of the motion about 
the centre of gravity ; and to consider this part as the characteristic function of such 
relative motion, in a sense analogous to that which has been already explained. 

This relative action, or part V,, may, however, be otherwise expressed, and even in 
an infinite variety of ways, on account of the six equations of condition which con- 
nect the 6 n centrobaric coordinates ; and every different preparation of its form will 
give a different set of values for the six multipliers X2 X.3 A^ Ag A3. For example, 
we might eliminate, by a previous preparation, the six centrobaric coordinates of the 
point from the expression of V,, so as to make this expression involve only the 
centrobaric coordinates of the other w — 1 points of the system, and then we should 
have 


= = • • • (S’) 

and therefore, by the six last equations of the groups (M\) and (N*.), the multipliers 
would take the values 


^1 = ^2 ~ ^ tny ~ ^ ~ ^ ~ ^ *^3 ~ 

and would reduce, by (60.) and (61.), the preceding 6 n — 6 equations of the same 
groups (M*.) and (N*.), to the forms 

MDCCCXXXIV. 2 N 
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and 


^ av, ^ sv, 

« 8V. Cl SV, 

TT = ==»»2S^2. • • -yir^, == »*»- 1 1, 


Iz^ 




(T».) 


*V, _ 

y SV, 

= — ■ m2 a 2J • 

1 

>' 

1 

« 

a 

1 

• 

Sa„ 

Sag 

■■ *“*.-1 


SV, 

oi *V, 

= — mgfta^ • 

SV, 



tb„ - 

— Sig 



_ 

— Scg 

1 

II 

6V, 



“ 


- 


(U^) 


12. We might also express the relative action not as a function of the centro- 
baric, but of some other internal coordinates, or marks of relative position. We might, 
for instance, express it and its variation as functions of the 6 « — 6 independent in- 
ternal coordinates | ^ ^ a |3 y already mentioned, and of their variations, defining these 
without any reference to the centre of gravity, by the equations 

Vi — yi — yni ^ 

a,. = Uf - ft = hi c„. J 

For all such ti^sformations of I it is easy to establish a rule or law, which may be 
called the law of varying relative action (exactly analogous to the rule (B*.)), namely, 
the following : 

^ V,= 2 . In, --2, (^) ^ ^ ^ 2 ^ ^ 2 ^ ; . (V‘.) 


which implies that we are to express the half T, of the relative living force of tlie 
system as a function of the rates of increase of any marks of relative position ; and 
after taking its variation with respect to these rates, to change their variations to the 
variations of the marks of position themselves ; then to subtract the initial from the 
final value of the result, and to add the variations of the final and initial functions 
p, which enter into the equations of condition, if any, of the form p, = 0, = 0, 

(connecting the final and initial marks of relative position,) multiplied respectively 
by undetermined factors \ A , ; and lastly, to equate the whole result to § ^ 

being the quantity independent of the time in the equation (50.) of relative living 
force, and V, being the relative action, of which we desired to express the variation. 
It is not necessary to dwell here on the demonstration of this new rule (V‘.), which 
may easily be deduced from the principles already laid down ; or by the calculus of 
variations from the law of relative living force, combined with the differential equa- 
tions of the second order of relative motion. 
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But to give an example of its applicaticm^ let us resume the problem already men- 
tioned, namely to express ^ V, by means of the 6 « — 5 independent variations ^ 

$ S a. I j8, ^ y. I For this purpose we shall employ a known transformation of the 
relative lining force 2 T„ multiplied by the sum of the masses of the system, namely 
the following : 

2T,2m = 2.»i;»«,{(J^.-:r'/+(y.-yp2 + ( 2 -,_B-^) 2 |; . . .( 67 .) 

the sign of summation 2 extending, in the second member, to all the combinations of 
points two by two, which can be formed without repetition. This transformation 
gives, by (66.), 

2 T, 2 »« = 2 , . m + V* + 

+ 2“ {(r, - f'*)^ + « - + (r, - ; 

the sign of summation 2 ^ extending only to the first w — 1 points of the system. Ap- 
j)lying, therefore, our general rule or law of varying relative action, and observing 
that the 6 w — 6 internal coordinates 5 a |3 y are independent, we find the follow- 
ing new expression : 



5V, = /m,+ ^.2,.m(|'Si-a'8a + VX«-/3'S/3 + C'S^-y'»y) 

S m 

+ ^, . 2, . m m, { (!', - (J?, - h,) + Q (S?* - «4) } 

- i 7 » + (/-y'i) }: J 

which g^ves, besides the equation (O'.), the following groups : 

8 V, m. 




and 


SV, -m.- - , , ,, / , 

5— = . 2 . w (a . — a ) = — m. I a\ v—- ) , 

1 ^' = ZJ' . 2 . m (^' - ^0 = - . 

^ - yO = - »», (/, - ; 


results which may be thus summed up ; 


(X'.) 


(Y'.) 


2 N 2 



m 
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— 4* jj' . 2^ m ^ J) 

+ ^ + 2^wj3^2^m^|3 + . 2^ y), 


and might have been otherwise deduced by our rule, from this other known trans- 
formation of Tp 


T,=-|-2,.m(r+^"+r) 


QSm 


. . (69.) 


And to obtain, with any set of internal or relative marks of position, the two partial 
differential equations which the characteristic function V, of relative motion must 
satisfy, and which offer (as we shall find) the chief means of discovering its form, 
namely, the equations analogous to those marked (F.) and (G.), we have only to eli- 
minate the rates of increase of the marks of position of the system, which determine 
the final and initial components of the relative velocities of its points, by the law of 
varying relative action, fi*om the final and initial expressions of the law of relative 
living force ; namely, from the following equations : 

T, = U + (50.) 

and 

Tjo = Uo + (70.) 

The law of areas, or the property respecting rotation which was expressed by the 
partial differential equations (P.), will also always admit of being expressed in rela- 
tive coordinates, and will assist in discovering the form of the characteristic function 
; by showing that this function involves only such interna) coordinates (in number 
6 n — 9) as do not alter by any common rotation of all points final and initial, round 
the centre of gravity, or round any other internal origin ; that origin being treated as 
fixed, and the quantity H, as constant, in determining the effects of this rotation. The 
general problem of dynamics, respecting the motions of a free system of n points 
attracting or repelling one another, is therefore reduced, in the last analysis, by the 
method of the present essay, to the research and differentiation of a function V^, 
depending on 6 n -- 9 internal or relative coordinates, and on the quantity H^, and 
satisfying a pair of partial differential equations of the first order and second degree ; 
in integrating which equations, we are to observe, that at the assumed origin of the 
motion, namely at the moment when # = 0, the final or variable coordinates are equal 

5 V 

to their initial values, and the partial differential coefficient vanishes ; and, that 

at a moment infinitely little distant, the differential alterations of the coordinates have 
ratios connected with the other partial differential coefficients of the charactenstic 
function by the law of varying relative action. It may be here observed, that. 
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although the consideration of the point, c^led usually the centre of gravity, is very 
simply suggested by the process of the tenth number, yet this internal centre is even 
more simply indicated by our early corollaries from the law of varying action ; which 
show that the components of relative final velocities, in any system of attracting or 

j g y 

repelling points, may be expressed by the differences of quantities of the form ~ 
18V 1 SV 

In 8y ’ 'm Tz ' therefore that in calculating these relative velocities, it is advan- 
tageous to introduce the final sums 2 j!*, 2 my^ 'Xmz, and, for an analogous reason, 

the initial sums '2m a, 2 mb, 2m c, among the marks of the extreme positions of the 
system, in the expression of the characteristic function V ; because, in differentiating 
that expression for the calculation of relative velocities, those sums may be treated as 
constant. 


On Systems of two Points, in general ; Characteristic Function of the motion of am/ 

Binary System. 

13, To illustrate the foregoing principles, which extend to any free system of points, 
however numerous, attracting or repelling one another, let us now consider, in parti- 
cular, a system of two such points. For such a system, the known forcef unction U 


becomes, by (2.), 

U=miWj/(r), (71.) 

r being the mutual distance 

r=: + (yi - 3^2)2 + (Zi - (72.) 


between the two points m^, mg, and / (r) being a function of this distance such that 
its derivative or differential coefficient f (r) expresses the law of their repulsion or 
attraction, according as it is positive or negative. The known differential equations 
of motion, of the second order, are now, by (1.), comprised in the following formula ; 


they are therefore, separately, 

UV) 

^ S/W ,, _ 5/(r) 


^ ^ S/(r) -| 

2 8 a-j ^ 1 — ^2 g^^ > s 1 — mg 


. . (74.) 


The problem of integrating these equations consists in proposing to assign, by 
their means, six relations between the time t, the masses m^ mg, the six vaiying 
coordinates Xi y^ Sj -Tg their initial values and initial rates of increase 

6tj bi Cj Ug ^2 ^2 ^ 1 ^*2 ^2 ^ 2 * kncw these six final integrals, and combined 

them with the initial form of the law of living force, or of the known intermediate 
integral 


^ mi (j/j^ -f- ^ ^»^2) -j- J ^2 -f = mi m2/(r) + H ; . . (75.) 
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that is, with the following formula, 

i TOi («'i“ + + c',*) 4- i »22 (o'a* + **2* + c'j®) = JB, m^/ir^) + H, . . (76.) 

in which is the initial distance 

^0 = n/ (" l “■ + {^1 — hf + (^1 ^2)^ (77-) 

and H is a constant quantity, introduced by integration ; we could, by the combina- 
tion of these seven relations, determine the time and the six initial components of 
velocity b\ a ^ ^2 ^2> ^.s functions of the twelve final and initial coordinates 
.?! Zi j?2 Vi H ^1 "2 ^2 quantity H, (involving also the masses :) 

we could therefore determine whatever else depends on the manner and time of 
motion of this system of two points, as a function of the same extreme coordinates 
and of the same quantity H. In particular, we could determine the action, or accu- 
mulated living force of the system, namely, 

V = + y\^ + dt + + 2'/) dt, . . (A2.) 

as a function of those thirteen quantities dTj Sj sc^ yi ^^2 ^2 ^2 ^ : and 

might then calculate the variation of this fiinction. 


.SV. ,SV., ,8Vv .8V. .SV., ,8 V. , 

+ + 8 6,^*i + 8c, ‘^1 + 8a5^"2 + 8J„**2 + 8f, ^ ^ 

+ mSH. 


(B2.) 


But the essence of our method consists in forming previously the ejcpression of this 
variation, hy our law of varying action, namely, 

J V = 7 »i 5 .2*1 — a\ $ -f- y\ — b\ ^ ^ — c\ 8 q) 1 

H " ^^2 (^^2 ^ ‘^2 ^2 ^ ^2 " 4 " j / 2 ^ 1/2 ”” ^^2 ^‘^2 ^ ^2 ”“ ^2 ^ ^ • (^"•) 

+ #§H; J 

and in considering V as a characteristic function of the motion, from the form of which 
may be deduced all the intermediate and all the final integrals of the known differen- 
tial equations, by resolving the expression (C^.) into the following separate groups, 
(included in (C.) and (D.),) 

8V ,8V ,8V ,1 

^ u g^^ — y i> g s: 1 , 

SV ,8V ,8V , I * ‘ 

^ ^ 2 . 8 ^ = J 

and 

8V_ ,8V ,, 8V ,1 

g ~ ^ ^ 15 8 «r, ^1’ 

8V ,8V ,, SV . 

Stfg ““ %®2> *^2^25 J 


• • (E^.) 
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rv 

8H 


= t. 
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(E.) 


By this new method, the difficulty of integrating the six known equations of motion 
of the second order (74.) j is reduced to the search and differentiation of a single 
function V ; and to find the form of this function, we are to employ the following 
pair of partial differential equations of the first order : 

(©■+(©■} ' 
= niy WI 2 /W +1^5 

{©’ + ©■ + (m + + ©■ + (©•} 

= mj m.J^ {Fq) +11, (G2.) 

combined with some simple considerations. And it easily results from the principles 
already laid down, that the integral of this pair of equations, adapted to the present 
question, is 

'' = + G'u- + (z„ - «•„)'* • n/2 H„ (OTj + m^) 



in which ,V// denote the coordinates, final and initial, of the centre of 

gravity of the system. 


m. X. + nia Xo 


Wj 4 - OT 3 

_ m^a^ +m.2a^ 

wzj -f ’ 




-f 


_ OTj Zj 4- »l2 Zj 
” OTj + ^ 

my 4 TWg Cg 
TWj 4 ’ 


( 78 .) 


and ^ is the angle between the final and initial distances r, : we have also put for 
abridgement 

? = ± \/2 (»«! + m.,) (/(/•) (79.) 

the upper or the lower sign to be used, according as the distance r is increasing or 
decreasing ; and have introduced three auxiliary quantities li, H,, to be deter- 
mined by this condition, 

® = 

combined with the two following, 




I CK=.) 
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which auxiliary quantities^ although in one view they are functions of the tw^vc ex- 
treme coordinates, are yet to be treated as constant in calculating the three definite 
integrals, or limits of sums of numerous small elements. 




The form for the characteristic function of a binary system, may be re- 

garded as a central or radical relation, which includes the whole theory of the motion 
of such a system ; so that all the details of this motion may be deduced from it by 
the application of our general method. But because the theory of binary systems 
has been brought to great perfection already, by the labours of former writers, it 
may suffice to give briefly here a few instances of such deduction. 

14. The form for the characteristic function of a binary system involves 

explicitly, when ^ is changed to its value (79-)^ twelve quantities y^^ 
r r^^ hH, (besides the masses which are always considered as given ;) its 
variation may therefore be thus expressed : 


* = r ;; * ■*■« + 8 ]^, ** + 8 ^, ^ + 83 ;, ^ + tt,. * 


8 V 




8V 


vc^ . SV . , . 8V , 8V 

^ ^ ^ + 8 H, ^ + 8 H 


-.>hJ 


• (L^) 


• In this expression, if we put for abridgement 
V — 

we shall have 


(S/f — + {z/fj — bff + (Zff — Cff 


8V 8V 8V 

= X - a„), gp;; = ^ (m,i - *«). IT. = ^ ~ “"k)’ 


8V 


8V 8V 

So„ = X (a„ — J„), j = X ^ii), (c„ — Zii ) ; ^ 


(80.) 


(M2). 


smd if we put 

fo = ± v /2 (m, + »i2) (/(ro) + (81.) 

the sign of the radical being determined by the same rule as that of f, we shall have 
8 V m^m^g 8 V — gp 8 V w, m^k 


’ + 8 Tq OTj + OTj ’ 8 ^ Wj + wi, ’ 


(N2.) 


besides, by the equations of condition (I^.), (K^.), we have 
8A “ ®’ 

and 


• (02.) 
• (!”•) 
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_ X 

’ »*1 S 2i JBi + OTj 





— ri 


m^hy^ “ 

" ff»l 



1 


— r« 


77*2 8 5:2 “ 


+ «2 


-1 8V 


X 

““ 

77*1 


1 + 77*2' 


zlhL 


X 


77*1 ^ 

77* 

1 + 77*2 


-1 8V 


X 


77*1 

77* 

1 + “s 


-1 8V 


A 


77*2 

»*i 

1 + JWj 


zlhL 


A 


77*2 ^^2 

77* 

1 +»s 


-1 8V 


A 


77*2 ^*^2 

m 

1 + ®*2 


Hie expression (L®.) may therefore be thus transfonned : 

* V = X {(*„ - a„) (lx„-l a,} + (y„ - b,) (by,, - b h„) + (s„ - c„) (J » c„)} 

....... (Q“.) 

and may be resolved by our general method into twelve separate expressions for the 
final and initial components of velocities, namely, 

, 1 SV X , . , «2 , 1. 1 

1 JBl 8 0^1 7»1 + »l2 J«, + OTg V SXj ’ 8 xj^ 

y _ 1 s V _ A , ^ 

^ I «i 8^1 j«j + ?Ki H- «i2 8yi “* ^ Syi/’ 

, 1 SV X , , , *»2 / _L 7 

8 2^ JBi + OTj “* 7»1 + »»2 8 2i 8 2i/’ 

, 1 SV A , , ■ m, / 8r . ^ Sa\ f" • • 

2 — 8 J v*^// "J + JB, + OTg V 8 “f ^ 8 JTg/ ^ 

, 1 SV X , IL X . «1 / Sr , ^ 8^^ 

^ 2 m^ly^ ffii + ^2 »ii + 7»2 V 8^2 ^ 

^ 1 8V __ ^ A • / iL • 

^ 2 ~ OTg 8 ^2 7»1 + Wa ' 7»1 + I»2 V 8 ara ^ 8 ^ 

and 

, — I 8 V __ X , . »»2 (ho. h 

^ 1 IWi 8 flj “ 7»1 + 7»2 ’ W?! + »?2 ^ ^ 8 Cj/ ’ 

1/ -18V_ X ^ ^ 

^ 8^1 — 7«, + “*"«, + »»* \^o 8*1 ““ 8 V’ 

' — nl ^ r \ -L. ( ho r 83 \ 

^ 1 ” 77*1 8 Cl »li + 77*2 777i + 7712 ^ ^ /C2 \ 

> • (^ •) 

, ___ — I 8 V ^ ^ V tt?! / 8 7*q , 8 S \ 

^2 8 Og OTj + 77*2 ' 771, + 77*2 \^® 8 Og ~ ^8 Cg/ ’ 

1# ____ 1 8 V ^ y I \ 1 ^1 / 8 Tq , 8 ^ \ 

®2 B*g 8^2 77*1 + 77*2 ' 77*, + TTlg \ fo 8 ^2 ” ^ 8 ^gA 

/ — z:2 !Z — ^ ( ho h 

^2 — jBg SCg 77*1 + 77*2 “*” 77 * 1 + 77*2 SCg ^ SCg/ » ^ 

besides the following expression for the time of motion of the system : 

, 8V ^rdr ^ 

* = m-/ ~f’ . (T*.) 

which gives by (K^.), and by (79.), (80.), 


The six equations (R^.) give the six intermediate integrals, and the six equations 
(S*.) give the six final integrals of the six known differential equations of motion (74.) 
for any binary system, if we eliminate or determine the three auxiliary quantities 
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hy H/, Hfp by the three conditions (P.) (T*.) Thus, if we observe that the 

distances r, Tq, and the included angle depend only on relative coordinates, which 
may be thus denoted, 

®i-a!ij = 5,y,-y2 = ij, Zi - = 

, , a f 

— ©2 — — ^2 — y> 


we obtain by easy combinations the three following intermediate integrals for the 
centre of gravity of the system : 

t = ^u- "/« y« t=y„- K < = */,- (83.) 

and the three following final integrals, 

< < = *« - ««. *'« *=y„- K «'«< = »«- (84.) 

expressing the well-known law of the rectilinear and uniform motion of that centre. 
We obtain also the three following intermediate integrals for the relative motion of 
one point of the system about the other : 

5=?S| + *8f> I 


’ = fs^ + 


(85.) 


^ — Sfe + * 


^ I 

J 


and the three following final integrals, 


f ^ ^ 0 





(86.) 


I 8 Tq , 

y = foe7-* 


Sy’ - 


in which the auxiliary quantities h, H^, are to be determined by (P.) (T*.), and in 
which the dependence of r, r^, on g, a, |3, y, is expressed by the following 
equations : 

rrocos^ = + ^/3 + ^y. 

If then we put, for abridgement, 

A = -i- 4- - B — ^ r — ~ -L ^ /QQ \ 

r ^ r® tan y r Tq sin d’ rg ^ Tq® tan 

we shall have these three intermediate integrals, 

? = A?-B«, ,' = A,-B^, C' = A?-By (89.) 

and these three final integrals, 

«' = B|-C«, |3'==B»(-C^, y-sTBI-Cy, 



. ( 90 .) 
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(93.) 


of the equMions of relative motion. These integrals g^ve, 

= > (91.) 

S?— = — ay' = B(y| — J 

and 

C(a^'-^«0+l(/3/-y/3')+*?(y«'-«y') = O; (92.) 

they contain therefore the known law of equable description of areas, and the law of 
a plane relative orbit. If we take for simplicity this plane for the plane 5 tj, the quan- 
tities will vanish ; and we may put, 

I = r cos 0, ri r sin 0, i=^0, 
a = Tq cos ^05 |3 = Tq sin 0q, y = 0, J 

and 

I' = r' cos ^ ^ r sin ^ = r' sin ^ H- ^ cos 0^ ?! = 0, "I ^ 

a'zzir'ocos^o — ^0^0 sin = ^0 + ^0 ^0 cos ^o> 0^ = 9, / 

the angles 0 0q being counted from some fixed line in the plane, and being such that 
their difference 

^ =: a (95.) 

These values give 

— ^1' = aj3' — /3a' = — /3| = rroSin^, . . . .(96.) 

and therefore, by (88.) and (91), 

r2^=V^o = ^; (97.) 


Jew 


the quantity ^ A is therefore the constant areal velocity in the relative motion of the 
system ; a result which is easily seen to be independent of the directions of the three 
rectangular coordinates. The same values, (93.), (94.), give 

I cos ^ + J? sin ^ = r, cos ^ H- «?' sin ^ = r', a cos ^ + 13 sin ^ cos^, 
a cos 0Q-^ P sin 0Q = Tq, a' cos 0^ + 0 sin 0 q = r'o, I cos 00 + fj sin 0o = r cos 
and therefore, by the intermediate and final integmls, (89.), (90.), 

r' = f, r^o = eo’ ( 99 .) 

results which evidently agree with the condition (T*.), and which give by (79.) and 
(81.), for all directions of coordinates, 

r'i* + - 2 (mj + »!2)/(r) = I 


( 100 .) 


+ ^ - 2 (»»i + «2)/(ro) = 2 H, (^ + ; J 

the other auxiliary quantity is therefore also a constant, independent of the time, 

and enters as such into the constant part in the expression for (r'2 -|- the square 

of the relative velocity. The equation of condition (I^), connecting these two con- 

2 o 2 
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stants h, with the extreme lengths of the radius vector r, and with the angle S 
d^crihed by this radius in revoMng from its initial to its final direction, is the equa- 
tion of the plane relative orbit ; and the other equation of condition (T*.), connecting 
the same two constants with the same extreme distances and with the time, gives 
the law of the velocity of mutual approach or recess. 

We may remark that the part of the whole characteristic function V, which 
represents the relative action and determines the relative motion in the system, 
namely. 


■y — - ”*i 

^ J»1 + l»2 




(V») 


may he put, by under the form 


V,= 






(W^.) 


or finally, by (79.), 

(X^.) 

the condition (I^.) may also itself be transformed, by (79-)» ^ follows : 

^ = ^X^7= 


results which all admit of easy verifications. The partial differential equations con- 
nected with the law of relative living force, which the characteristic function V, of 
relative motion must satisfy, may be put under the following forms : 




(2f.) 


and if the first of the equations of this pair have its variation taken with respect to r 
and attention being paid to the dynamical meanings of the coefficients of the cha- 
racteristic function, it will conduct (as in former instances) to the known differential 
equations of motion of the second order. 


On the undisturbed Motion of a Planet or Comet about the Sun : Dependence of the 
Characteristic Function of such Motion, on the chord and the sum of the Radii. 

15. To particularize still further, let 

/W = T> 00* 

that is, let us consider a binary system, such as a planet or comet and the sun, with 
the Newtonian law of attraction ; and let us put, for abridgement, 

, f»a 

*»i + »% = f*, j=p^ 


( 102 .) 
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The characteristic function V, of relative motion may now be expressed as follows : 



in which p is to be considered as a function of the extreme radii vectores r, and of 
their included angle involving also the quantity a, or the connected quantity 
and determined by the condition 



W rp &p 9^ 

that is, by the derivative of the formula (A^.)> taken with respect to p : the upper 
sign being taken in each expression when the distance r is increasing, and the lower 
sign when that distance is diminishing, and the quantity p being treated as constant 
in calculating the two definite integrals. It results from the foregoing remarks, that 
this quantity p is constant also in the sense of being independent of the time, so as 
not to vary in the course of the motion ; and that the condition connecting this 
constant with r ^ a, is the equation of the plane relative orbit ; which is therefore 
(as it has long been known to be) an ellipse, hyperbola, or parabola, according as the 
constant a is positive, negative, or zero, the origin of r being always a focus of the 
curve, and p being the semiparameter. It results also, that the time of motion may 
be thus expressed : 

8 V, 2 a® 8 Vi 



and therefore thus : 




V r a 

which latter is a known expression. Confining ourselves at present to the case a > 0, 
and introducing the known auxiliary quantities called excentricity and excentric 
anomaly, namely, 

e = y/ 1 - f (103.) 

and 

t< = eos"'(^), (104.) 

which give 

±^2ar — r2 — ;)a = aesint;, (105.) 

V being considered as continually increasing with the time ; and therefore, as is well 
known, 

r = a (1 — e cos y), = a (1 — e cos wq), > 


■{v/f 
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mi 


and 



t/Q — e sin y + ^ sin Wq) ; 


(lor.) 


we find that this expression for the characteristic function of relative motion^ 

± (t - t) 


iWjflia /fT — \r a/ 

Jr, J_ p’ 

V r “ a “r* 


m 


deduced from (A^.) and may be transformed as follows : 

(w — ^0 + e sin y — e sin Vq) ^ * • • (F*-) 

in which the excentricity e, and the final and initial excentric anomalies v, are to 
be considered as functions of the final and initial radii r, and of the included 
angle determined by the equations (106.). The expression (P.) may be thus 
written : 

V, = 2 OTi i/i («, + e, sin v) (G®. ) 

if we put, for abridgement. 


w + Oq 


(108.) 


for the complete determination of the characteristic function of the present relative 
motion, it remains therefore to determine the two variables and e^, as functions of 
r Tq or of some other set of quantities which mark the shape and size of the plane 
triangle bounded by the final and initial elliptic radii vectores and by the elliptic 
chord. 

For this purpose it is convenient to introduce this elliptic chord itself, which we 
shall call + r, so that 

-f r2o — 2 r To cos ^ ; (109.) 

because this chord may be expressed as a function of the two variables y,, (involving 
also the mean distance a,) as follows. The value (106.) for the angle that is, by 
(95.), for ^ — 0Q, gives 

tf-3tan = 2tan''|Y/Tijta“‘8 } = ». .(110.) 

& being a new constant independent of the time, namely, one of the values of the 
polar angle which correspond to the minimum of radius vector ; and therefore, 
by (106.), 

r cos (^ — cr) = a (cos y — c), r sin (^ — w) = a sin y, 

To cos (^0 — = a(cosyo — c), r^sin — ar) = a sin y^ ; 

expressions which give the following value for the square of the elliptic chord : 


( 111 .) 
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= {rcos (^ — or) — r^cos or)}2-f {rsm(^ — — 

= a® {(cos y — cos 4- (1 — ^) (sin « — sin yo)^} 

= 4 a2 sin y ^ | ^sin + (1 — ^) } 

= 4 a^ (1 — ef) sin y ^ : 

we may also consider r as having the same sign with sin v^, if we consider it as 
alternately positive and negative, in the successive elliptic periods or revolutions, 
beginning with the initial position. 

Besides, if we denote by <r the sum of the two elliptic radii vectores, final and 


initial, so that 

ff = r + ro, (113.) 

we shall have, with our present abridgements, 

= 2 a (1 — cos y^) ; (H^*) 


the variables y^ are therefore functions of o', r, a, and consequently the character- 
istic function is itself a function of those three quantities. We may therefore put 

+ W2’ 

w being a function of o', r, a, of which the form is to be determined by eliminating 
y^ e^ between the three equations, 

UJ = 2 (v, 4- e, sin w,),") 

O' = 2a(l — e^cosv)f > (I*.) 

r = 2 a (1 — r2)i sin y^ ; j 

and we may consider this new function w as itself a characteristic function of elliptic 
motion ; the law of its variation being expressed as follows, in the notation of the 
present essay : 



In this expression, i ^ ^ are the relative coordinates of the point at the time t, 
refen-ed to the other attracting point wjg as an origin, and to any three rectangular 
axes ; S S are their rates of increase, or the three rectangular components of final 
relative velocity ; a /3 y a' /3' y' are the initial values, or values at the time zero, of 
these relative coordinates and components of relative velocity *, a is a quantity inde- 
pendent of the time, namely, the mean distance of the two points /Wj, Wg ; and fA is 
the sum of their masses. And all the properties of the undisturbed elliptic motion 
of a planet or comet about the sun maybe deduced in a new way, from the simplified 
characteristic function w, by comparing its variation (K^.) with the following other 
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in which we are to observe tiiat 


<r = >/? + + I* + y «* + (3" + 
»•= ±V(5-«)*+(-7-/3)*+(I' 


5^, 1 

=TF-J 


By this comparison we are brought back to the general integral equations of the 
relative motion of a binary system, (89.) and (90.); but we have now the following 
particular values for the coefficients A, B, C : 


^ T" rr T* ~ '^3 — 


p L J. . 

roSo-' t 8 t’ 


and with respect to the three partial differential coefficients, we have the 

following relation between them : 


8w . I 


TO ^ TO 

/r "• ^ S T Q ’ 


the function w being homogeneous of the dimension ^ with respect to the three quan- 
tities a, <r, r ; we have also, by (I^.), 

/pSj 

8<r V a — cosu/ St V a *cosoy — e/ V •/ 

and therefore 

StoSto — 2/xt /8to\ 2 /8to\2 fi 4/icr ^ 

57 87“ V87; + 

from which may be deduced the following remarkable expressions : 

8 TO 8 to\ 2 4 ft 

Scr'ST/ 0 - + T a’ 

> (R3.) 

/Bto 8to\2 4ja. 

^St^So-/ O' — t a* . 

These expressions will be found to be important in the application of the present me- 
thod to the theory of elliptic motion. 

16. We shall not enter, on this occasion, into any details of such application ; but 
we may remark, that the circumstance of the characteristic function involving only 
the elliptic chord and the sum of the extreme mdii, (besides the mean distance and 
the sum of the masses,) affords, by our general method, a new proof of the well- 
known theorem that the elliptic time also depends on the same chord and sum of 
radii ; and gives a new expression for the law of this dependence, namely, 



We may remark also, that the same form of the characteristic function of elliptic 
motion, conducts, by our general method, to the following curious, but not novel 
property, of the ellipse, that if any two tangents be drawn to such a curve, from 
any common point outside, these tangents subtend equal angles at one focus ; 
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they subtend also equal angles at the other. Reciprocaliy, if any plane curve possess 
this property, when referred to a fixed point in its own plane, which may be taken as 
the origin of polar coordinates r, the curve must satisfy the following equation in 
mixed differences: 


cotan . A i = (A + 2) 

which may be brought to the following form. 



and therefore ^ves, by integration. 


(115.) 

( 116 «) 


^ i + £? cos — «r) (1^7-) 

the curve is, consequently, a conic section, and the fixed point is one of its foci. 

The properties of parabolic are included as limiting cases in those of elliptic mo- 
tion, and may be deduced from them by making 

r= 0, or a = QD ; (118*) 

and therefore the characteristic function ?/; and the time in parabolic as well as in 
elliptic motion, are functions of the chord and of the sum of the radii. By thus 
making a infinite in the foregoing expressions, we find, for parabolic motion, the par- 
tial differential equations 

\8{r ' 8 t/ <r + T’ \8(r 8r/ er—r’ ....•(.) 


and in fact the parabolic form of the simplified characteristic function w may easily 

be shown to be 

M? = 2 + T ip ^<r-T), (1)3.) 

r being, as before, the chord, and ff the sum of the radii ; while the analogous limit 
of the expression (S^.), for the time, is 

' = + }: (V3.) 

which latter is a known expression. 

The formulae (K^.) and (L^.), to the comparison of which we have reduced the 
study of elliptic motion, extend to hyperbolic motion also ; and in any binary system, 
with Newton’s law of attraction, the simplified characteristic function w may be 
expressed by the definite integral 

(W’.) 


this function w being still connected with the relative action by the equation 
(W.) ; while the time t, which may always be deduced from this function, by the 
law of varying action, is represented by this other connected integral, 
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=t/:( 


iL- 

.«• + T ' 


4a 




; 


(X>.) 


provided that, within the extent of these integrations, the radical does not vanish 
nor become infinite. When this condition is not satisfied, we may still expr^s the 
simplified characteristic function u;, and the time f, by the following analogous inte^ 


grals: 

^=f’' 

(Y®.) 

and 

-=y±(^-f)-‘3., . . . . 

m 

in which we have put for abridgement 

(T 4- T «r — T 

2 ’ 2 ^ 

(119-) 


and in which it is easy to determine the signs of the radicals. But to treat fully of 
these various transformations would caiTy us too far at present, for it is time to 
consider the properties of systems with more points than two. 


On Systems of three Points^ in general; and on their Characteristic Fkmdions. 

17. For any system of three points, the known differential equations of motion 
of the 2nd order are included in the following formula : 

mi (a/'i 8 J?! + fi 83/1 + z''i 8 Zj) + 8 ^2 + y^\ 8^2 + 8 ^ 2 ) j. 


( 120 .) 


( 121 .) 


+ Jn3(a:"3 8a;3+y'38y3 + z''38*3) = 8U, 
the known force-function U having the form 

U = mj mj/'*’ + Wj WI3/''’ + m2 

in whichy^*’ are functions respectively of the three following mutual 

distances of the points of the system : 

r'*’ = */(^i — +(yi- Vi? + (% — *2! 


r<‘' = ^/(^I - ^3)^ + {yi - yzY + (*1 - *3)^ 

= J (aij — *3)* + (ys 


(122.) 


yzY + (*2 — 23)*:J 

the known differential equations of motion are therefore, separately, for the point 




3^\ = m2 


8 


+ % 




y 1 = “2 + ”*3 


8 /■(*• 

®"i = >«2-4r- + 


i/- 


1 , 3 ) 


(123.) 


Iz, ^"*3 Iz, ^ 

with six other analogous equations for the points nt^ and &c., denoting the 
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component accelerations of the three points ^ second differential co- 

efficients of their coordinates, taken with respect to the time. To integrate these 
equations is to assign, by their means, nine relations between the time /, the three 
masses the nine varying coordinates a?j Zi a?2 ^2 ^2 ^3 ^3 

initial values and nine initial rates of increase, which may be thus denoted, Oj hi 
^2 ^2 % h ^3 ^1 « 2 ^2 ^2 <*3 ^3 ^3- The known intermediate integral con- 

taining the law of living force, namely, 

-i- m, (j/i* + yi* + + Y »*2 W + 3 / 2 ^ + 2 ?) + ^”h W + 3^3* + *3®) 

= JBl 012/^'’ + Ml + »»2 *”3/^*’ + H, 

gives the following initial relation : 

Y m, (o-i* + + o', 2) + Y »»2 W + * 2 “ + + Y ®3 W + * 3 " + c's*) 

= OTj OTa/o^’’ + j »2 + H, 

in which are composed of the initial coordinates, in the same 

manner as are composed of the final coordinates. If then we knew 

the nine final integrals of the equations of motion of this ternary system, and com- 
bined them with the initial form ( 125 .) of the law of living force, we should have ten 
relations to determine the ten quantities t a\ b\ di a!^ h\ ^2 « 3 ^3 c 3, namely, the time 
and the nine initial components of the velocities of the three points, as functions of 
the nine final and nine initial coordinates, and of the quantity H, involving also the 
masses ; we could therefore determine whatever else depends on the manner and time 
of motion of the system, from its initial to its final position, as a function of the same 
extreme coordinates, and of H. In particular, we could determine the action V, or 
the accumulated living force of the system, namely. 




V = + z', 2 ) dt + H-y^^ + rf# 

}■ . 

+ ®* 3 ^ 3 * + 3 ^ 3 ^ + * 3 *) 


(A*.) 


as a function of these nineteen quantities, Si yi Zi *2 0^3 y^ 2:3 Uj \ Cj 
03 63 Cj H ; and might then calculate the variation of this function. 


3 V = U + gSsr. + IJS*, + || S a, + ^ J c, 

+ S»-3+g*3^2+|5»«2 + S,»a2+|J»S2+lJ«C2 

+ &-3+Sj3^3+|Jj%+SK + &i3+S»^3 


+ra^H- 


} ■ (B‘.) 


2f2 
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But the law of varying action i^ves, previmshf, the following ^pression for this 
variation : 

J V = *»! (^1 ^ — a\ i «! + ^1 ^ ^ ^ Cj) ‘ 

+ «i2(ar'2Sa;2 — a'jJdj + yj*?! “ 6*2 * *2 + *' 2 * *2 — <^ 2 * I 
+ »i3 (a/3 i *3 — ffl'3 S 03 + yj Jyj — i's J ij + *'3 S «3 — c'3 J C3) 

+ #JH; 

and shows, therefore, that the research of all the intermediate and all the final integral 
equations, of motion of the system, may be reduced, reciprocally, to the search and 
differentiation of this one characteristic function V ; because if we knew this one 
function, we should have the nine intermediate integrals of the known differential 
equations, under the forms 

8V . av ,8V , ^ 

is;- = »*i A = *»iyi. Fir = ”*i 

j^ = 2»2y3, j^ = »»2y2,^ = «»2a'2, > (IH.) 


F^ = »»3^3.ei;- = '«3y3.8^ = »%*'3, j 

and the nine final integrals under the forms 

2 8V ,, av , 

^1 ^13 8 o 1 , — — % c'lj 

, av ,, av , , 

^2®23 8^2 — “"^2^2»8c2 — ) 

av , av ,, av , 

the auxiliary constant H being to be eliminated, and the time t introduced, by this 
other equation, which has often occurred in this essay, 

8 V 


The same law of varying action suggests also a method of investigating the form 
of this characteristic function V, not requiring the previous integration of the known 
equations of motion ; namely, the integration of a pair of partial differential equations 
connected with the law of living force ; which are, 

iir{©’ + ©■ + ©■} + rif {©■ + ©' + (r)'} 1 ^ 

+ 2^{(l|)*+ (Sj )*+C"j)*} *’+»»l»»3/‘’ »«2»*3/^*’ '4 H, J 

and 

^ + (l^'} + rir.{0- H- + ©•} 1 ^ 
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2^ 


And to diminish the difficulty of thus determimng the function V, which depends on 
18 coordinates, we may separate it, by principles already explained, into a part V„ 
depending only on the motion of the centre of gravity of the system, and determined 
by the formula (H^), and another part V^, depending only on the relative motions of 
the points of the system about this internal centre, and equal to the accumulated 
living force, connected with this relative motion only. In this manner the difficulty 
is reduced to determining the relative action ; and if we introduce the relative co- 
ordinates 

ll = - ^3, = y, - yg, ^, = 2, - S3,| ^ 

^2 “ ^2 “ ^2 * ^2 yS ’ ^ ” ®2 ““ ^ 

and 


«! — Ul — . U 3 , |3i — ^1 ^3> Yl ■— ^3J 

~ ^2 — /32 = ^2 72 ~ ^2 ^3» 


. . (127.) 


we easily find, by the principles of the tenth and following numbers, that the function 
may be considered as depending only on these relative coordinates, and on a quan- 
tity analogous to H (besides the masses of the system) ; and that it must satisfy 
two partial differential equations, analogous to (F^.) and (G^.), namely, 

dr{ ©■ + + ©■} + + ©’ + ©■} 1 


j. j_ / 4. isv + + IS')* + + iiyi 

+ am, \ Uf. + 8 ?,/ + \s,, + irij + V 8 !:. + 6 ^/ J 

= Till >"3/'’’ + “2 + H, ! 


>(H4) 


(I^-) 


and 

ri:{©'+ ©■+©'} H-^'{ ©■+©■+ ©■} 

. _L ; /ii' j. ii'V -1- 4- -1- 4- 1 

2 jWg \ \8 «1 ' 8 «j/ \8 jSi 8 \8 71 ' 8 y^J J 

= »»i + »»i + ”»2 »»3/„'®’ + H, : 

the law of the variation of this function being, by (Z*.), 

SV, = /SH, + »1, (g'lSSi — a',Sai + — yiSy,) •] 

"h ^12(^2^52 — 0^2^®^ “1" “ ^2^^2 ^2^^ ~~ 3^2^y2) 

(»8ll’l+»»25'2)(”»l*5l+»*2*52) — (»*l“'l+»«2“'2)(%^+»*2^“2) 1 

+ (”h’l'l + ”*2’>'2) (»»l^>Il+»»2*’>2) — (»»l/3'l+»t20'2) (>«l*^l+m2i/32) 

+(»*i?i +»*2?'2) (”>Mi+”h!^^—(»iit'i+”hj'2) (»«i*n+»®2^y2) 


ffIl + ff* 3 +W 3 


which resolves itself in the same manner as before into the six intermediate and six 
final integrals of relative motion, namely, into the following equations : 
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r, 

+ 

+ **2 0^2 
fl*s + W 3 * 

1 

lYf 

Sf, 

II 

1 

Wl 

m 

Sx 

+ 

«l2 

Wig 0^2 , 
+ %’ 


Vi 

+ JWg 

1 

8V, 

j 

m 

y. 


wigVa 

m 

+ 

m* + «a * 

7»2 

81 . 

— ^2 

m 

+ 


■fJBa’ 


Pi 

+ «2p2 


8V, 

— ^ 

m 

Pi 


wigPa 

m 

+ 

+ »*3 ’ 


8!^ 

— C 2 ““ 

m 

+ 

Wfg 



8V, 

J ^ 


^a'l + lWgo'^ 

— 1 

8V, 

_ 

Wt] 

«'l + 

wig 0^2 

8 Oj 

— “1 


, + Wig + % ’ 

wig 

8 Og 

— aa 


4 wig 

4wi3» 

8V, 

(V ^ 

»1] 

/3'i 4- wig^'g 

— 1 

8V, 

/2f 


^'.4 

wig ^2 

8/3, 

— Pi “ 


4* wig ^3 ’ 

WI2 

8^5 

— P 2 

“ W] 

1 

4WI35 

iV, 

J _ 

- ^ 


— 1 

SJ^ 

^ . 

- ^ 

yi+ 


8y, 

— /I 


4- J»2 4 WI3 • 


8ys 

— 72 “ 

“ Wl, 

4 wig 

4wa3’ 


which must be combined with our old formula, 
8 V, 


18. The quantity in V^, and the analogous quantity in V„, are indeed inde- 
pendent of the time, and do not vary in the course of the motion ; but it is required 
by the spirit of our method, that in deducing the absolute action or ori^nal character- 
istic function V from the two parts and we should consider these two parts 
H and of the original quantity H, as functions involving each the nine initial and 
nine final coordinates of the points of the ternary system ; the forms of these twc» 
tunctions, of the eighteen coordinates and of H, being determined by the two con- 
ditions, 

+ = H (N^.) 

However, it results from these conditions, that in taking the variation of the whole 
onginal function V, of the first order, with respect to the eighteen coordinates, we may 
treat the two auxiliary quantities and as constant ; and therefoi*e that we have 
the following expressions for the partial differential coefficients of the first order of V, 
taken with respect to the coordinates parallel to a?, 

sv sv, CTi sv,, av sv, w, sv,, -j 

8 + wig -f »i 3 8 a, * -h S 

8V , _8V m, 8V, 8V SV 8V, 

8^2 8^2 » «», + «I2 + J«3 8 j?,, ’ 8 flg 8 aj OT, + WI 2 + Wg 8 

8V_ SV, 8V, ms SV,, ^ 4. 

8^:3 “ 8f, 802 jw, + wig + j»3 8a?^, ’ tflg 8 02 + i»2 4- «i3 8a^, » 


together with analogous expressions for the partial differential coefficients of the same 
order, taken with respect to the other coordinates. Substituting these expressions in 
the equations of the form (O.), namely, in the following. 
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«v SV 8V 6V , 8V , 8V 

6 x, + 8 ^ + 6 l^ + n; + 8 ^ + 8 ^ = 0 . 

8V BV , SV SV , 8V , 8V 

f]^ + eJ, + F7, + ¥6:+ 8i;+8F, = ®> r • • 

^ ^ ^ ^ 8 V 8 V_ 

8*, + 8*, + B*a + Sc, + 8c, + Be, “ 

we find that these equations become identical, because 




= 0’S + S = »- 


(P*.) 


(Q*-) 


But substituting, in like manner, the expressions (CH.) in the equations of the form 
(P.), of which the first is, for a ternary system, 

, 8V , &v , 8V , SV , 8V ,8V 

+ 8 ““ Sflj + ^ 2 + « 3 s^ - 03 ^^ ; 



and observing that we have 

SV, SV, , 8V, , SV. ^ 

iy„ y» Sx„ + 8i„ Bo„ — 


(S‘.) 


along \iuth two other analogous conditions, we find that the part V„ or the chamc- 
teristic function of relative motion of the ternary system, must satisfy the three fol- 
lowing conditions, involving its partial differential coefficients of the first order and 
in the first degree. 


0 : 


0 : 






+^2 


f-. (T^.) 

J 


which show that this function can depend only on the shape and size of a pentagon, 
not generally plane, formed by the point considered as fixed, and by the initial 
and final positions of the other two points m, and nt, ; for example, the pentagon, of 
which the comers are, in order, OTj (m,) {m^ ; (m,) and (»»,) denoting the 

initial positions of the points Wj and referred to cij as a fixed origin. Hie shape 
and size of this pentagon may be deteimined by the ten mutual distances of its five 
points, that is, by the five sides and five diagonals, which may be thus denoted : 

jMj (ntj) = (»»i) (w,) = ijs.2f (hi,) nij ntj = 1 

(”* 2 ) — (*"l) »*2 = is/<^ (h* 2 ) m 2 »« 3 = (wij) = 

the values of x, ... as fimetions of the twelve relative coordinates being 
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*1 = %* + ft* + yft *2 = (®2 — “i)* + (ft — ^i)* + (r2 — y0*> ' i 

*3 = (S2 - “2)* + («2 — ft)* + (S2 - 72)*. 

3, = 3, = (Si - f^* + (,, - + (Si - Q*, I , 

ft = “2* + ft* + y2*> ft = (Ij — “i)* + (12 — ft)* + (^2 — yi)*> 

ft = (?i — “2)* + (’i — ft)* + (?i — y2)*> 

ft = V + '>2* + 4*. ft = (?i - ®i)* + (>ii - ft)* + (& - y,)*- J 

These ten distances i/Si, &c., are not, however, all independent, but are connected by 

one equation of condition, namely. 


0 = + 542^^2 ^ ^^2 ^^2 

■4* 4" ^ 2 ^ 4" ^ 3 ^ d^ + dj 2 -|- 

H- + ^22^^2 + + <2 

— 2 ^]2 <83 ^4 — 2 S 2 ^4 ^5 “* 2 55 *“ 2 ^42 4*2 ^2 2 

— 2 ^l2 ^3 — 2 ^2^ A*4 — 2 532 s ^ d ^ — 2 rfj — 2 552 ^2 < 3 ^ 

— 2s^s^d^^ 2s^s^d^ — 2 s-^Sy^ — 2^42 — 2s^s^d2 

— 2 5 i ^ ^32 “ 2 ^2 ^3 ^ 4 ^ — 2 % <^4 < 4 ^ — 2 ^4 dg di2 — 2 % dj d22 

— 2 Syd^d^ — 2 ^2 ^4^ ^5 2 ^3 d52 dj — 2 54 di2 d2 — 2 d^ d^ 

— 2 did^d^ — 2 d2 d^2 ^4 — 2 d3 d 42 d^~~ 2 d^ d^ dj — 2 dg di2 dg 

— 4 ji3 ^4 d3 — 4 S 2 ^4 ^5 d4 — 4 ^3 Jg dg — 4 ^4 Jfg 4 ^g iJg <% <3^ 

— A Sy^d^d^d^ — 4 ^2 d3 d4 dg — 4 ^3 dj dg dj —* 4 ^4 dg dj dg “* 4 5g dj dg d^ 

— 2 Jg ^3 d^ 2 &2 ^3 ^4 dg “• 2 ^3 54 ^g dj ““ 2 <54 <52 dg 2 5'g <S2 tSg dj 

— 2 #2 53 di dg — 2 ^2 ^4 dg d 3 — 2 ^3 ^g d 3 d 4 2 <54 ^2 d^d^ 2 5g ^g dg d 2 

— 2 Sydyd^d^ — 2 ^2 ^ d* d2 — 2 ^3 d3 dg dg 2 ^4 d4 dyd^ 2 dg dg d4 
+ 25i 52^3^4 + 2#2«3^4^5 + 2^3^4^g^l+ 2^4^g^l^g + 2#g#i.?2% 

-j“ 2 ^2 ^2 ^4 ds “H 2 ^2 53 5g d4 -|- 2 J3 ^4 ^2 dg -}- 2 #4 ^g iSg dj -f* 2 <Sg A*2 ^3 dg 

■4“ 2 ^2 ^3 ^4 d2 “i” 2 jg 1S4 #g dg -|“ 2 J3 #g 5^2 ^ "h 2 ^4 ^2 ^2 d4 H“ 2 Ag ^g ^3 dg 

4“ 2 ^2 ^2 ^ d4 -|- 2 #2 ^3 d4 dg 4“ 2 ^3 ^4 dg d2 4" 2 -S4 5g d2 dg 4" 2 5g ^2 dg 

4" 2 ^2 ^3 dg d3 4" 2 ^2 ^4 <3^ d4 4" 2 5*3 d^d^~\- 2 ^4 ^2 dg d2 4” 2 ^g $2 dy dg 

4“ 2 «2 ^4 di dg 4" 2 ^2 ^5 djj ^ "f* 2 ^3 ^2 d3 d4 4* 2 ^4 ^2 d4 dg 4“ 2 #g ^3 dg d2 

4" 2 ^2 ^4 d2 dj 4“ 2 5g ^g dg d4 4“ 2 A3 ^2 dg 4" 2 ^4 Sg d4 d2 4“ 2 Ag A3 dg dg 

4" 2 A2 A4 dg 4” 2 Ag Ag dg d4 4" 2 A3 A2 d4 dg 4“ 2 A4 Ag dg d2 4" 2 Ag A3 d2 

4“ 2 A2 A4 dg d4 4" 2 Ag Ag d4 dg 4“ 2 A3 A2 dg d2 4“ 2 A4 Ag d2 dg 4“ 2 Ag Ag dg dg 

4** 2 A2 d2 dg ^ 4“ 2 Ag dg dg d^ 4" 2 Ag dg d^ dg 4” 2 A4 d4 dg d2 4“ 2 Ag dg d2 dg 

4“ 2 A2 d4 <3^ 4“ 2 Ag d4 dg 4~ 2 Ag d2 4" 2 A4 d2 dg 4" 2 Ag dg <3^ di 

4” 2 d2 dg d4 4" 2 d^ dg dj dg 4* 2 dg dj d^ 4" 2 dj dg d^ dg 4“ 2 dg dj dg dg ^ 


► . (130.) 
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they may therefore be expressed as functions of nine independent quantities ; for ex- 
ample, of four lines and five angles, which they 

depend as follows : 


0 ) . ^ ^ W * _ 2 ^0) ^ W (eos cos + sin sin 
W * + * _ 2 cos (/*> - C\ 

® ® _ 2 (cos cos + sin sin cos i). 


,3 = “ + ro<^) * - 2 cos (/*> - 

® * — 2 (cos cos 


*5 = »■ . 

— r'®’® 

4 = ® 4- ® — 2 (cos cos + sin sin cos t), 

d^ = ^ — 2 (cos cos + sin sin cos i). 


sin ^ 0 ^^^ cos <)> 




[) — ^ ^ ^0 




the two line-symbols denoting, for abridgement, the same two final radii vec- 

tores which were before denoted by and representing the initial 

values of these radii ; while are angles made by these four radii, with 

the line of intersection of the two planes ; and t is the inclination of 

those two planes to each other. We may therefore consider the characteristic function 
of relative motion, for any ternary system, as depending only on these latter lines 
and angles, along with the quantity H^. 

The reasoning which it has been thought useful to develope here, for any system of 
three points, attracting or repelling one another according to any functions of their 
distances, was alluded to, under a more general form, in the twelfth number of this 
essay ; and shows, for example, that the characteristic function of relative motion in 
a system of four such points, depends on the shape and size of a heptagon, and there- 
fore only on the mutual distances of its seven corners, which are in number 

=) 21, but are connected by six equations of condition, leaving only fifteen 
independent. It is easy to extend these remarks to any multiple system. 


General method of improving an approximate expression for the Characteristic Function 
of motion of a System in any problem of Dynamics, 

19. The partial differential equation (F.), which the characteristic function V must 
satisfy, in every dynamical question, may receive some useful general transfor- 
mations, by the separation of this function V into any two parts 

MDCCCXXXIV. 2 Q 
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(VM 


V| + V,=:V (m) 

For if we establish, for abridgement, the two following equations of definition, 

T.=^.ri^(©r+©'+(S)'). 

T.=^.^(©y+(^y+(m 

analogous to the relation 

T=x.i(0‘+(fy+©’) <w., 

which served to transform the law of living force into the partial differential equation 
(F.) ; we shall have, by 


T-T 4.T 4.^ 

l"* 2”t“ *jn\8j; ly ' 8z 8^/** 


• (X^) 


and this expression may be further transformed by the help of the formula (C.), or 
by the law of vaiying action. For that law gives the following symbolic equation, 

V l/'ili. . ill . 

‘ m \Zx 8x 8y 8y *" 8z 8zf \ v 


the symbols in both members being prefixed to any one function of the varying coor- 
dinates of a system, not expressly involving the time ; it gives therefore by (U\), (V\), 


*w\8a? Sor'Sy 8y ‘"82: 8 z / dt 


2 T 2 . 


(Z*.) 


In this manner we find the following general and rigorous transformation of the 
equation (F.), 

^^ = T-T, + Tj; (A*.) 


T being here retained for the sake of symmetry and conciseness, instead of the equal 
expression U + H. And if we suppose, as we may, that the part Vj, like the whole 
function V, is chosen so as to vanish with the time, then the other part V 2 will also 
have that property, and may be expressed by the definite integml. 


V2=^‘(T-T,+T2)rf#. 


(B*.) 


More generally, if we employ the principles of the seventh number, and introduce 
any 3 n marks ^ 1 , varying positions of the n points of any system, 

(whether they be the rectangular coordinates themselves, or any functions of them,) 
we shall have 






8V 


). 


((?.) 


and may establish by analogy the two following equations of definition. 
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/8V, 

8V, 

BV,x 1 

V817> 

8,,> • 

•• ^»sJ’ 

/8V, 

8V, 

sv,\ f 

V8i),* 

81),’ 



(D>.) 


the function F being always rational and integer, and homogeneous of the second 
dimension ; and being therefore such that (besides other properties) ' 

.... (E».) 


T-T J-T -1. 

1 _ li+ ^2+ ^,8,, +jSV,8,, + ••• + ,8V, 8,,.» 


and 


Si), 

8T 8T, ST, 

8iv-s|Z. + sT5>- 

Sijj Siji 


STa SVg . ST^ 8Va . 

Siji 81J2 


ST STj 
‘ "■ “ 8V, 


rfT = 


ST2 
. SVo» 




(F^.) 


(G8.) 


By the principles of the eighth number, we have also, 

ST , 8T _ , ^ m5^ 

g V — 8 V • • • 8^ — *?Sn» V" •>> 

and since the meanings of Vi, ■ ■ ■ ^sn’ evidently the symbolical equation, 

*^18^ +*^2 8^+ • • • + ’^3n8^ = ^<’ 


we see that the equation (A^.) still holds with the present more general marks of 
position of a moving system, and gives still the expression supposing only, as 
before, that the two parts of the whole characteristic function are chosen so as to 
vanish with the time. 

It may not at first sight appear, that this rigorous transformation (B®.), of the partial 
differential equation (F.), or of the analogous equation (T.) with coordinates not 
rectangular, is likely to assist much in discovering the form of the part Vg of the 
characteristic function V, (the other part being supposed to have been previously 
assumed ;) because it involves under the sign of integration, in the term T 2 , the par- 
tial difierential coefficients of the sought part Vg. But if we observe that these un- 
known coefficients enter only by their squares and products, we shall perceive that it 
offei’S a general method of improving an approximation in any problem of d3naamics. 
For if the first part Vj be an approximate v^ue of the whole sought function V, the 
second part Vg will be small, and the term Tg will not only be also small, but will be 
in general of a higher order of smallness ; we shall therefore in general improve an 
approximate value of the characteristic function V, by adding to it the definite 
integral. 


2q2 
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T^)dt; (K».) 

thoagh this is not, like ^ perfectly rigorous expression for the remaining part 
of the function. And in calculating this integral (K^), for the improvement of an 
approximation Vj, we may employ the following analogous approximations to the 
rigorous formulae (D.) and (E.), 


and 


?!• 
8 Hi 

ii 

1 

a 

8 V 1 , 

8 ^2 “ 2 ? • • 

• S« — 

n 



8 V, 

8 », 

= — «ii b\ ; 

«V,_ 

8 d, ~ 

97t'2 5 • 

*v,_ 



8 V, 

8^1 

= mi dll 

Sc, — 

sv, _ 

■•Sc„- 



8 Vi 

=:f; . . 






m 

• ' 

. . . . 

. . - 

• 

• 


(U.) 


(UK) 


or with any other marks of final and initial position, (instead of rectangular coordi- 
nates,) the following approximate forms of the rigorous equations (S.), 


sVi _ !Xo !Zi - ?Zo IZi - _ ilo 

8^1 “ ~ 8^1’ • • • 8^3^ - 81^3^’ 


(N^) 


together with the formula by which new formulae the manner of motion of the 

system is approximately though not rigorously expressed. 

It is easy to extend these remarks to problems of relative motion, and to show that 
in such problems we have the rigorous transformation 

V^=^£{T,-T„+T^df, (O^.) 

and the approximate expression 

(i“.) 

being any approximate value of the function of relative motion, and being 

the correction of this value ; and being homogeneous functions of the second 

dimension, composed of the partial differential coefficients of these two parts 
in the same way as is composed of the coefficients of the whole function V,. These 
general remarks may usefully be illustrated by a particular but extensive application. 


Application of the foregoing method to the case of a Ternary or Multiple System^ with 
any laws of attraction or repulsion, and with one predominant mass, 

20. The value (68.), for the relative living force 2 T^ of a system, reduces itself 
successively to the following parts, 2T/‘^ 2T/*^, . . . 2T/"“*^, when we suppose that 
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all the n — 1 first masses vanish^ with the exception of each successively ; namely, to 
the part 

2 T/'^ = (fi* + >/i* + (132.) 

when only jwj, do not vanish ; the part 

2T/"1 = J^ + + (133.) 

when all but mg, vanish ; and so on, as far as the part 


2 


”»n-l 




. . . (134.) 


which remains, when only the two last masses are retained. The sum of these n — 1 
parts is not, in general, equal to the whole relative living force 2 of the system, 
with all the n masses retained ; but it diffens little from that whole when the first 
n — 1 masses are small in comparison with the last mass ; for the rigorous value 
of this difference is, by (68.), and by (132.) (133.) (134.), 


2 fp 2 T 2 T ... 2 = 

^ (T/'> _ T) + ^ (T/“’ - T) + . . . + -T,) 

+ ^ 2, . m, m, { (r, - r*)* + (-/* - r!,)-^ + : 


(135.) 


an expression which is small of the second order when the w — 1 first masses are 
small of the first order. If, then, we denote by V/^^, the relative 

actions, or accumulated relative living forces, such as they would be in the » — 1 
binary systems, (m^ m„), (wg mj, . . . (m„_, wj, without the perturbations of the 
other small masses of the entire multiple system of n points ; so that 


v/*’ =J^ 2 Tf d t, v/"’ =J'^ 2 Tf dt,... 2 dt, (Q*.) 

the perturbations being neglected in calculating these w — 1 definite integrals ; we 
shall have, as an approximate value for the whole relative action of the system, the 
sum of its values for these separate binary systems, 

V,1 = V/'> + V« + . . . + V<-"> (RS) 

This sum, by our theory of binary systems, may be otherwise expressed as follows : 




Wj + JW„ 

if we put for abridgement 




W»n-1 + »»n 


(S3.> 


+ ?/l, 
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^(- 1 ) ^ ^(- 1 ) ^ ^ J 

In this expression^ 

r>W = ± \/2 (mj + + 2 

r * 

— 

r'(—>) = ± \/2 (»i,_, + »»„)/" '^ + 2(g’‘’‘ 

yV '' J 


• • (U».) 


being abridged expressions for the distances r^*’**^, . . r^" and 
being abridgements for the functions . . .y*^*~*»**^^ of these 

distances^ of which the derivatives, according as they are negative or positive, express 
the laws of attraction or repulsion : we have also introduced 2 « — 2 auxiliary quan- 
tities to be eliminated or determined by the following equa- 

tions of condition : 

— (v^) 


y,a) ,»(>) “"Xw r'W r'C’-iJ’ 


i^ri) ~ 8 g(2) = • • • = g (X^.) 

along with this last condition, 

and we have denoted by the angles which the final distances 

y(*>, . , . Qf points from the last or «th point of the system, make 
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respectively with the initial distances corresponding, namely, The 

variation of the sum V^l is, by (S^.), 

ffg ^ ® 




™1 + + >"b ’“■-1 

in which, by the equations of condition, we may treat all the auxiliary quantities 
^(1) ^(1) ^ ^ as constant, if be considered as given : so that the part 

of this variation ^ which depends on the variations of the final relative coordinates, 
may be put under the form, 

8^(1) ^ 8^(0 




.-f 


+ 


(Z5.) 


«,+)»„( 8 f, 8i), *’l+ 8?j *^V 


+ 


tn^mn / S 


mo+mn 


8 ttj(2) 


Sfs 8<Is 


^>*2 + ■ 






8 

s^-V 


4.-1 )• _ 


(A'.) 


By the equations ('P.) (U®.), or by the theory of binary systems, we have, rigorously, 








2 


(siJi ) 

4- 

V8?, ) 

y+' 

fdxxf'^K 

2 

/8b,(®\: 

Vltjg ) 

+ 

VS!^/ 


/8k)(’‘-'V, /'Sw(“-*V . X ^(n-l) (n-l) 

+i8^j +1-8^) =2 K-I +»»-)/ '+2^' 

and the rigorous law of relative living force for the whole multiple system, is 
T, = U + H„ 

in which 

U = »«B (mj/’’ + +... + m, + 2, . . 


(B«) 


( 50 .) 

(C«.) 


and 


T,=i(.vi){6|y+(s^)’+©-} 

. ± -s . HiHi u. 

+ i».,-®'V8f. 8fj+ 8,, s,* + 8?;. H,)- 

We have therefore, by changing in this last eqiression the coefficients of the cha- 


+ . 


(!>«.) 
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racteiistic function V, to those of its first part V,1, and by attending to the foregoing 
equations, 

and consequently 

-r —-c / /<i*) »“« /'SwWjffiW 8a,(0 ga,(t)'^ 

{ f + -^)K +»*)V-8^ W+'H T?r>' ) 

Hie general transformation of the foregoing number gives therefore, rigorously, for 
the remaining part of the characteristic function of relative motion of the mul- 
tiple system, the equation 

r 

J /'*’ - (&.) 

and, approximately, the expression 

= + + • • • (H") 

with which last expression we may combine the following approximate formulae be- 
longing in rigour to binary systems only, 

p j fiM 

““T^’ 8?,. ^ ^ 


, 8 8 j 8 

8 / 3 . ’ 8y. ’ 


We have also, rigorously, for binary systems, the following differential equations of 
motion of the second order, 

g /•(*■) 8 fCO 8 f(0 

+ + + . (M«.) 

which enable us to transform in various ways the approximate expression (H^.). Thus, 
in the case of a ternary system, with any laws of attraction or repulsion, but with one 
predominant mass W3, the disturbing part of the characteristic function of re- 


lative motion, may be put under the form 

V,2 = mim2W, (N«.) 

in which the coefficient W may approximately be expressed as follows : 

+ + (O*.) 
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or thus : 




1 . 6»(‘^ . 8»('> , - S®(« , I 

6£, +’>2T^ + ?2 85, +“2 s<t, +**2 8 / 3 , +5'2 8 y, /»J 

^ —Jo yj +^l 8^5 + ’• 8./J +^1 8;j/‘^^ 

- -SC + ’1 Tg- + “1 -8^* + ’'■ ^/-J 


or finally^ 


>•. (p=.) 


In general, for a multiple system, we may put 




(O'.) 


(R«.) 


and approximately, 

=/“ 

1 8®^*' 8®® „ 8®^'^ 8®^'^ „ 8®^‘^ 8®W\ I ^ ' ^ 

-^V«lT|:+’’tT^7 + ^i'8^ + “*'8^+P*T^ + ’'i hT/’ J 


=X (/'’"’ + ^< '-C + ”< C ^ T? ) 

1 /„ 8®(‘'^ , 8®'‘) , „ 8®'*^ 8®W S®W 6®t*’\ 


> . (T^.) 


Rigorous transition from the theory of Binary to that of Multiple Systems, hy means of 
the disturbing part of the whole Characteristic Function; and approximate ex- 
pressions for the perturbations. 

21. The three equations (K^.) when the auxiliary constant is eliminated by the 
formula (L®.), are rigorously (by our theory) the three final integrals of the three 
known equations of the second order (M®.), for the relative motion of the binary 
system (m^ wj ; and give, for such a system, the three varying relative coordinates 
& fii Ziy functions of their initial values and initial rates of increase |3, y,- oJ- /3^ 

and of the time t. In like manner the three equations (F.), when is eliminated 

by (L^.), are rigorously the three intermediate integrals of the same known differential 
equations of motion of the same binary system. These integrals, however, cease to 
be rigorous when we introduce the perturbations of the relative motion of this partial 
or binary system (m^ mj, arising from the attractions or repulsions of the other 
points Wjt, of the whole proposed multiple system ; but they may be corrected and 
rendered rigorous by employing the remaining part of the whole characteristic 
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function of relative motion along with the principal part or approximate value 
Hie equations (X^) (Y^) of the twelfth number^ ^ve rigorously 

and 

^ = — — 4- ~ 2 — — /S'. =r — — 4- -i- 2 — ' — y'. = ~ — 4- ~ 2 — ' . (V^.) 

and therefore, by (A®.), 

8wW „ * ®* 8a.(*> 1 BV« 1 ^ 6V« 

T^-«i + Sf, »». ' 8 fi’ 

«»,(*■) >». sJ*) I 8 v_ 1 ^ S V„ 


8 tc^'^ 

- 8 ^- 

and similarly 



8 

1 BV« 

1 ^ 8V« 


' “j + ^n 


8£.> 


»»«. 8®<*> 

I 8V« 

1 



m. 8 


V 

“* 8®'*’ 

1 8V„ 

1 



®. 8?, 



=“'j + 


Stt® 

-^=| 5 < + 2 „. 
8 ®W , 

- -ST" • 



8»« 

*«* + «*« 

8«^ 


6®W 




8»« 

'"t+^n 

8y^ 


^ ' «„ i t a.’ 

*• m 8 "• <ni / 8 1 ? ’ 


. 1 !Z/s 4 .± 

8 y. ' Sy.’ 


the sign of summation referring only to the disturbing masses nii^, to the exclusion 
of nii and m„ ; and these equations (W®.) (X®.) are the rigorous formulae, corresponding 
to the approximate relations (F.) (K^.)* manner, the formula (L^*,) for the time 

of motion in a binary system, which is only an approximation when the system is con- 
sidered as multiple, may be rigorously corrected for perturbation by adding to it an 
analogous term deduced from the disturbing part of the whole characteristic 
function ; that is, by changing it to the following : 

^-ig(o + TH;’ (^ ■> 


which gives, for this other coefficient of the corrected and rigorous expression 

8j^_ SVa, 

8 /)-<- 8 h; (Z' 


being here supposed so chosen as to be rigorously the correction of If therefore 

by the theory of binary systems, or by eliminating between the four equations 
(K^.) (L<».), we have deduced expressions for the three var3ring relative coordinates 
jj, ^ as functions of the time /, and of the six initial quantities jSj a'^ / 3 ',. which 
may be thus denoted. 
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it — ft («i. ft. Yi. “'i. fti, it, O.'J 

tii = ft («i, ft, yj, a'i, fti, /a 

Ci = ft («i. ft-. Yi, *'i. fto y'i. <) ; 

we shall know that the following relations are rigorously and identically true. 






S ID^*^ 


> 6»«\ 

= p,i 


- 

S«.^ 

t 

“■ T^’ ■ 

8y. 

’sgw;> 


( 


8mW 

8 

Bj^ 

8a,^'\ 

= ftl 


y*. - 

8 a.’ 
1 








8 

8«i<*> 

S»«\ 

= ftl 


y*. — 

8«.’ 


^yf 

’ 6/)/’ 


and consequently that these relations will still be rigorously true when we substitute 
for the four coefficients of their rigorous values (X®.) and (Z^.) for the case of a 
multiple system. We may thus retain in rigour for any multiple system the final in- 
tegrals (A".) of the motion of a binary system, if only we add to the initial com- 
ponents a'; y'f of relative velocity, and to the time /, the following perturbational 
terms ; 


xi a . — m. B». “• ^ Bee 


m. B a. ' fn^ * Bec^^ 
1 . 1 ^ BW^ 


, 1 8V^ , 1 ^ SVg 

^ Pi — 5 ^^ T" TOj »»„ ' 6 ^; » 


A7'i=2„.- 


% i . jL svg 


A< = -^ (D^) 

In the same way, if the theoiy of binary systems, or the elimination of between 
the four equations (F.) (L^Oj given three intermediate integrals, of the form 

?£ = 'J'l (Sfj Ci> tx^ Pp yp^)} *| 

< = ^^2 (^p ft, 0 A (E^) 

== * 4^3 (^p%^i>^pfipypO> J 

we can conclude that the following equations are rigorous and identical, 

8 V*’ ’ 


^ (?,, <(, «,•, ft-, 7j, , 

^ = ’I'S (i., V ft, ft, Yi, ^), ► 

^ = '/'3(S,. ft., ft., y/j4!). _ 


• • • m 
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and must therefore be still true, when, in passing to a multiple system, we change 
the coeflBicients of to their rigorous values (W®.) (Z^.), The three intermediate 
integrals (E^.) of the motion of a binary system may therefore be adapted rigorously 
to the case of a multiple system, by first adding to the time t the perturbational term 
and afterwards adding to the resulting values of the final components of rela- 
tive velocity the terms 


^ ~ Hk ^ rni ^ > 


JL!Z«4. -Lv ^ I 

+ ^ Bij. ^ By}. > j 

^ , 1 BV^ , 1 ^ SV« 

B^j^ m. S^. S?/ 


. . (G^) 


22. To derive now, from these rigorous results, some useful approximate expres- 
sions, we shall neglect, in the perturbations, the terms which are of the second order, 
with respect to the small masses of the system, and with respect to the constant 2 
of relative living force, which is easily seen to be small of the same order as the 
masses : and then the perturbations of the coordinates, deduced by the metliod that 
has been explained, become 


AS - -U A A' O. A^' A/ 


5*. 




^ 5a'. 83'. ^*^5*/. “ Sf ^ 


V . . . . (H'.) 


in which we may employ, instead of the rigorous values (C*.) for A oc'-, A /3'„ A y'„ the 
following approximate values : 


A -X ”‘i 1 8V« 

' " »*» 8 ? «j ’ 

Afl' -5 “* 1 8V« 

Ay'.= 2 

" »», Sy* + »«i 8yr 


(F.) 


To calculate the four coeflScients 


^ ^ ^ ^ 
Soj ’ 8|3i ’ Byi ’ 8H,» 


which enter into the values (P.) (D^.), we may consider by (M) (T6.),and by the 
theory of binary systems, as a function of the initial and final relative coordinates, and 
initial components of relative velocities, involving also expressly the time and the 
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» — 2 auxiliaiy quantities of the form ; and then we are to consider those initial 
components and auxiliary quantities and the time, as depending themselves on the 
initial and final coordinates, and on But it is not difficult to prove, by the fore- 
going principles, that when t and are thus considered, their variations are, in the 
present order of approximation. 


and 


5 # = 


_ /8 * ?id\ 

\j^) 


8* aj\ -1 


+ 8H, 


V8g»} 


Sg(*)V 




(J, 


V 




(K^) 


(V.) 


the sign of variation referring only to the initial and final coordinates ; and also 
that 


§2 ^(0 8 ga aj(*) 8 8® ® J 8® 8 f j 

8^ "87 tuiZgii) 17^ Wi ^7i Sg(0 " 


• (M^) 


along with two other analogous relations between the coefficients of the two other 
coordinates ; from which it follows that t and and therefore may 

be treated as constant, in taking the variation of the disturbing part V^, for the pur- 
pose of calculating the perturbations (H^.) : and that the terms involving A t are 
destroyed by other terms. We may therefore put simply 


A,, = ^ + + 


m 


Vi 


A& = '1a.', + ^A,3'+I^A/, 


(N^) 


(O'.) 


employing for A a'- the following new expression, 

A f ^ f /^8R(^'*) , 8«'i /^8R(i»*) 

A“- = • ’”4 Jo - + 1^*4 

, lfj_ /» 8R(‘.^ , S r-i r 8R(<.*) , ■) f 

^ Sen Jo v'i +T^-/o ~wr i J 

together with analogous expressions for A A /j, in which the sign of summation 2^^ 
refers to the disturbing masses, and in which the quantity 

R -J +«i +’ii 8,^ (^•) 


is considered as depending on osj |3j yj os'j /, a*(3iyja'i^iyt#, by the theory of bi- 
nary systems, while </'. are considered as depending, by the same rules, on 
«*ftyiSiiiCiand«. 
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dm 


It may also be easily ^owb^ that 


^ ®7*< *y.- 


(Q'.) 


with other analogous eqnations : the perturbation of the coordinate may therefore 
be thus expressed. 


A^=2„.ot* 



Ih. 

8 a. J a 8 0^1 





WiJo 8^^- 


dt 


> 


Sy^a/o 8y. 



. (R^) 


and the perturbations of the two other coorchnates may be expressed in an analogous 
manner. 

It results fi'om the same principles, that in taking the first differentials of these 
perturbations (R^.), the integrals may be treated as constant ; and therefore that we 
may either represent the change of place of the disturbed point in its relative orbit 
about by altering a little the initial components of velocity without altering the 
initial position, and then employing the rules of binary systems ; or calculate at once 
the perturbations of place and of velocity, by employing the same rules, and altering 
at once the initial position and initial velocity. If we adopt the former of tliese two 
methods, we are to employ the expressions (O^.), which may be thus summed up, 


^ 

and if we adopt the latter method, we are to make, 

Atti— A«j — dty 

A., X. ^ 

A ^ j — 8 f, A /5i 2^, . 8 ^ 

A /j — 2^, . 8 y^. dt, — — 2^, . ’’^kj^ 8y^. ^ 

The latter was the method of Lagrange : the liMtner is suggested 
by the principles of the present essay. 


1 




more 


(S'.) 


. . . (T.) 


immediately 
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General introduction of the Time, into the expression of the (Characteristic Function in 

any dynamical problem, 

23. Before we conclude this sketch of our general method in dynamics, it will be 
proper to notice briefly a transformation of the characteristic function, which may be 
used in all applications. This transformation consists in putting, genemUy, 

V=:^H + S, (Ug 

and considering the part S, namely, the definite integral 

S=^'(T + U)rf/, (V?.) 

as a function of the initial and final coordinates and of the time, of which the varia- 
tion is, by our law of varying action. 

The partial differential coefiicients of the first order of this auxiliary function S, are 
hence, 

sf=-H; (X^) 


and 


5 S . 8 S . S S # 

ij. = * 8 ]^. = H. = 5 


(Y^) 


8S , 8S ,, 8S , 

H 


(Z^.) 


These last expressions (Z'.), are forms for the final integrals of motion of any system, 
corresponding to the result of elimination of H between the equations (D.) and (E.) ; 
and the expressions (Y".) are forms for the intermediate integrals, more convenient 
in many respects than the forms already employed. 

24. The limits of the present essay do not permit us here to develope the conse- 
quences of these new expressions. We can only observe, that the auxiliary function S 
must satisfy the two following equations, in partial differentials of the first order, 
analogous to, and deduced from, the equations (F.) and (G.) : 



. . . . (A8.) 


. . . . (B8.) 


and that to correct an approximate value Sj of S, in the integration ot these equations, 
or to find the remaining part S 2 , if 

S=Si-hS2, (C8.) 

we may employ the symbolic equation 
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which gives, rigorously, 

t = + + (E.,) 


if we establish by analogy the definition 




and therefore approximately 


(F.) 


S,= /“(U-U,)d#, . (G^.) 

%/ 0 

the parts S 2 being chosen so as to vanish with the time. These remarks may all 
be extended easily, so as to embrace relative and polar coordinates, and other marks 
of position, and offer a new and better way of investigating the orbits and pertui- 
bations of a system, by a new and better form of the function and method of this 
Essay. 


March 29, 1834. 
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XVI. An Investigation of the Laws which govern the Motion of Steam Vessels , deduced 
from Experiments. By Peter W. Barlow, Esq., Civil Engineer. Communicated 
by Peter Barlow, Esq. F.R.S. 

Received May 8, — ^Read May 29, 1834. 

The increasing extent of steam navigation, and its importance to the welfare of 
this country, demand a strict attention, not only to the construction of the vessels, 
but to the application of the power of steam, in order that the greatest possible use- 
ful effect may be produced with a given quantity of coals. The action of paddle- 
wheels, although a subject strictly mathematical, has hitherto but little engaged the 
attention of scientific men ; in fact, the motion of the vessel being horizontal, while 
that of the wheel is rotary, there result a certain peculiarity and complication of 
action which almost defy the theorist to unravel without the aid of a complete set of 
experiments ; for the great commotion of the water in the neighbourhood of a steam- 
vessel is such, that the results calculated from the usual laws of the resistance of 
fluids would scarcely be considered satisfactory without having the means of com- 
paring them with practical results. In this respect I have been very fortunately cir- 
cumstanced ; all, or nearly aU, His Majesty’s vessels are fitted out at Woolwich, and 
each vessel is submitted to an accurate experiment, to ascertain its speed before it 
leaves the river, sometimes light and sometimes laden. The exact amount of their 
cargoes is known, their registered and actual tonnage, area of paddle, and every 
other particular which can serve as a guide to such inquiry ; and I have availed 
myself of these circumstances, and of my personal acquaintance with many of their 
officers, and the officers of the yard, to attend several of the experiments myself, and 
in other cases to obtain an exact record of them. I am in hopes, therefore, that 
some of the remarks in the following pages may not be without utility as a future 
guidance in the practice of steam navigation. 

Within a few years, several of His Majesty’s vessels have been fitted out with 
wheels of a new construction, in which the floats are so contrived as, by the aid of 
machinery, to enter and leave the water nearly in a vertical position. This is found 
to reduce the shock on the engine produced in common wheels by the floats enter- 
ing the water, and, in cases of deep immersion, to give an increased speed to the 
vessel. 

A wheel in which the paddle should enter the water in a vertical position has long 
been considered a desideratum to remedy the supposed loss of power from the oblique 
action of the common wheel ; and various methods of effecting this object have been 
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invented, which have, however, been so complicated in their construction, and 
attended with so much friction and liability to get out order, that they have not 
hitherto been brought into general use. The method emjdoyed in the wheel above 
alluded to is certainly the most simple that has appeared : it is, however, attended 
with a considerable liability to derangement, and consequent expense in repair, 
which materially lessens its value. 

As my object in the present paper is in some measure to make a comparison of 
the action of this with that of the common wheel, I have added a short description 
of its construction. It is represented in fig. 1. where au^aa, &c., are paddles, which 
turn upon spindles having a bearing in the frame-work c, c, c, &c., of the wheel, 
which is of a polygonal figure, having as many sides as it is required to have 
paddles. The inside frame or polygon is alone attached to the sh^ of the engine, 
which does not continue beyond the side of the vessel, and the outer one has an 
independent bearing on a centre attached to the paddle-box, so that it receives its 
motion entirely from the rim or angles of the polygon : by this means the space 
between the wheels is left quite free. A is a part of the shaft or centre upon which 
the outer polygon of the wheel revolves, projected in an inclined direction to the 
middle between the sides, but of course to a point considerably eccentric with the 
wheel. Each paddle has a crank h attached to it at an angle of about 70®, and rods 
d, d, &c., connect the extremities of the cranks, with a moveable boss which revolves 
upon the fixed point A. 

It will thus be seen, that in consequence of the point A being situated out of the 
centre, the paddles will assume different positions during the revolution of the wheel, 
w'hich positions can be so arranged as to differ very little from the vertical while 
passing the lower part of the revolution, or that part where the action of the paddle 
takes place. 

Description of the Experiments, 

In making the experiments above referred to, the time chosen was generally as 
nearly as possible that of high water, when there is but little tide ; but the effect of 
this, whatever it may be, was always eliminated by the following equations : 

Let / = time in seconds in performing the mile against the tide. 
f = the time with the tide. 

V = velocity in miles per hour of the boat, 
t/ = velocity of the tide water, 
n = number of seconds in an hour. 

Then y = « + 



Therefore = % the velocity independently of the tide. 





mn ucmom op Bmm mssLs, aix 

Hie foUowiiig experiments on Hia Majesty’s steam-vessel Dee will illustrate the 
formula ; 

Power, 200 horses. 23 strokes per minute. 


1st Exd / ninning a mile a^inst the tide 

1 ^ with the tide . 

2nd Ex i running a mile with the tide 

I against the tide 

3rd E i Time of running a mile with the tide 

1 against the tide 


p, r Time of running a mile with the tide . . . 4 50 
I against the tide . . 6 35 

1st Exp. V = ( g^sf r l la } P®’’ **“’*’'■ 

2nd Exp. t.= 

3rd Exp. „= 3600 = 10-76 


5 51 or 351 

5 33 or 333 
4 23 or 263 
7 58 or 478 
4 50 or 290 

6 35 or 395 


Mean = 10-62 

In this way the actual speeds of the vessels in the annexed Table have been deter- 
mined. 

The remaining columns, not being calculated results, will be sufficiently under- 
stood by the heads. 


2s2 
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Additimtal Experiments, 

The Medea being moored in the basin at Woolwich, the throttle-valve of her en- 
i^es quite open, and one wheel only in action, the number of strokes was found to 
be 12J per minute. Both wheels being now put in gear, the number of strokes 
per minute was 8 J ; so that the resistance on a double surface, at a velocity of 8^, is 
equal to that on a single surface at a velocity of 12^ : from which it follows, (with a 
very little allowance for the friction attending the working of the paddles,) that the 
resistance, notwithstanding the violent commotion of the water, is very nearly as the 
square of the velocity ; which law is therefore adopted in the following investi- 
gations. 

It should be observed, that the engine was scarcely in perfect order when these 
experiments were made ; but being in the same state in both cases, the results are 
quite comparable. 

In an experiment on the Phoenix made subsequently to that in the Table, she was, 
after being laden, lashed to the Warrior hulk, and her engines started. When her 
w^heels acted with the tide, the number of revolutions per minute was 7ij against 
the tide 6J, and when free 16J, her speed then being 9 0 1 miles per hour. 

Illustrations of the action of Paddle-wheels in a Vessel in motion, 

■» 

In order to dispose of the power of an engine to the best advantage, it becomes 
first necessary to know the manner in which it is at present consumed, "and to cal- 
culate accurately that portion which is effective in propelling the vessel. When this 
is fairly understood, the arrangement and proportion of the parts which will effect an 
improvement will be readily seen. 

When a steam-vessel is in motion, the force which opposes the engine is the 
resistance produced by the paddles moving through the water at a velocity equal to 
the difference of that of the centre of pressure of the wheel and that of the vessel. 
The part of this resistance which, when resolved, is in a horizontal direction, is that 
which is effective : the remaining part of the power is consumed by the resistance 
opposed to the paddles in a vertical direction, the back water, and other circumstances 
attending this mode of exerting the power of an engine. Some additional velocity may 
be given by the tendency of the paddle in its descent to raise the vessel in the water, 
by diminishing the sectional area of resistance : this, however, if any, is so small as not 
to be worth consideration ; and it may therefore be fairly assumed that the horizontal 
resistance above mentioned is equal to that opposed to the motion of the vessel. 

To make a calculation of these resistances, it becomes necessary to find, with some 
degree of accuracy, the position of the centre of pressure in the float or paddle, as 
the calculation is built upon the difference of the velocities of the boat and this cen- 
tre, which are in some cases so nearly equal that the top of the paddle has no motion 
through the water. 
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To iod the exact portion of this polat is^ however^ a question of very indicate 
caleuiation ; and as it varies according to the depth of immersion of the paddle or 
floaty the diameter of the wheel, and other circumstances, which vary in different 
boats, I have contented mysdf with assuming a point which will meet the ordinary 
^ses, and which 1 have decided upon from the following considerations. 

It is very evident that in every case the resistance upon different parts of the 
paddle is as the square of the distance from the centre of motion, because the resist- 
ance of a fluid varies as the square of the velocity : this ratio is, however, always 
increased more or less, in consequence of the extremity acting for a greater length of 
time than the inner part. 

In the case of a wheel in motion, in a vessel at rest, if the length of the arc de- 
scribed by the outer extremity of the paddle exceed that described by the inner edge, 
in the ratio of the laige radius to the smaller, the resistance upon any part of the 
paddle will vaiy exactly as the square of the radius ; but this can only occur when 
the wheel is either totally immersed or up to the centre of motion : in every other 
circumstance it is evident that the arc described by the extremity will exceed that of 
the inner edge in a greater ratio, depending upon the degree of immersion, radius of 
wheel, &c. Consequently, the resistance upon any part of the paddle will increase in 
a greater ratio than the square of the distance from the centre of motion. It is, more- 
over, evident that the position of the centre of pressure w\\\ not only vary with every 
change of immei'sion, but will continue to ascend from the moment the paddle enters 
the water until it is immersed below the surface, when it becomes constant, and con- 
tinues so until the upper part of the paddle again leaves the water. 

As these experiments are made entirely with vessels in motion, it is not necessary 
to enter into a calculation of this precise point. I have merely spoken of the above 
ease with a view to facilitate the investigation of the more complicated question of 
the centre of pressure of the paddle when the vessel is in motion. 

In this case it will be seen, that as the revolution of the paddle resembles a circle 
rolling on a plane, every part of it will describe a cycloid. That point whose velocity 
is equal to that of the vessel will move through a simple cycloid, points within that 
circle in prolate cycloids, and every point without in curtate or contracted cycloids. 
In fig. 2. is represented the position of the float of ar paddle-wheel in different parts 
of its revolution. The circumference, whose velocity is equal to that of the vessel, is 
here equal to two thirds of that which passes through the extremity of the paddle, 
which is about a medium case. It will be readily seen that the effect of the vessel 
being in motion will be to roll the circle A B C D on the line E P, so that the inner 
edge of every paddle will move through the cycloid R S T, whilst the extremity 
moves through the cycloid L K H I M, as shown by the dotted lines in the figure. 
As the centre of pressure varies at every angle of the paddle, in order to come at the 
true positi<m it becomes necessary to find the relative velocity of the two extreme of 
the floats, or the distance moved in the two cycloids, at every instant of time. This 
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would, however, lead to a calculation of greater labour than the nature of the pr^nt 
investigation demands : and as the circumstances upon which such calculations 
would be founded vary in every experiment, according to the diameter wheel, 

depth of immereion, &c., I have contented myself with assuming two points, one of 
which is intended to meet the ordinary cases of slightly immersed, and the other that 
of deeply immersed, paddles. It appears, again, referring to the figure, that whilst 
the extremity of the paddle is moving through the part of the curtate cycloid below 
the level of the water, a point, C, in the radius of the wheel, which is situated in the 
circumference of the rolling circle, has scarcely moved in the simple cycloid N C Q. 
The difference of the curves during the lower part of the motion amounts n«irly to 
what is due to an arc described with a radius equal to the difference of the extreme 
radius of the wheel and that of the circle of equal velocity with the ship. 

I have considered from this cause that the resistance on any part of the float varies 
nearly as the square of its distance from the rolling circle ; and having at the same 
time taken into consideration the greater length of time of the action of the extremity 
than of the inner edge of the paddle, I find, from the examination of several experi- 
ments, that in the Ccise of slight immersions the assumption of the resistance on any 
point varying as the cube of the distance from the rolling circle, and in deep immer- 
sions as the 2*5 power, will be a sufficiently near approximation for the present pur- 
pose. 

Having thus assumed the ratio of resistance with respect to the radius, we readily 
find the position of the centre of pressure by the following equation. 

Let r be the difference of the radius of the rolling circle and that of the wheel, w 
the power of the resistance in relation to the radius, b the depth of the paddle, 
X any variable distance from its upper edge, and y the distance of the mean centre of 
pressure, also from the upper edge ; then the integral of (r + x)^ d x, will be the 
sum of all the resistances, and (r + y)*5 the expression to which it is to be equal. 
We have therefore, when x = b, 

(r + 6) = (r + y) b, 

which, when « = 3, gives 



And when r = 2*5, 

From these equations, the diameters to the centre of pressure of the common wheel 
(given in column 16 of the following Table) have been calculated. 

In the new wheel, the centre of pressure will be nearly in the centre of gravity 
when the paddle is totally immersed, the motion of the paddle being nearly vertical ; 
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but in conBeqaence of the lower part coming sooner into and continuing longer in 
action, it must be taken some (Mstance below the centre of gravity. 

It is not easy to determine this by calculation ; but by a comparison of all circum* 
stances bearing upon this question, 1 have been induced to make mi allowance of 
one eighth of the paddle <hi this account. 

It may be proper to observe, that in tb^e wheels there is no relation between the 
diameter of the polygon and the diameter to the centre of pressure, the paddles being 
differently hung and differently shaped in the several vessels, particulars it has not 
been thought necessary to introduce into the Table. The remaining calculated 
columns will, I believe, be sufficiently understood by the heads, except 17 and 18, 
the former of which exhibits the actual pressure in pounds upon the lower or 
vertical paddle, as due to the velocity given by the experiment, and the latter the 
portion of the whole power of the engine which is exerted upon it. The formula for 
column 17 (V being the velocity of the centre of pressure, v that of the vessel, a the 
area of the paddle, 62^ the weight of a cubic foot of water in pounds, and 64 J = 4 g, 

g denoting the force of gravity,) will be X 62| x the pressure upon a sur- 

face moving in a fluid at the velocity (V — v), being equal to the weight of a column 
of water whose base is the area of the surface, and altitude the height, through which 
a body must fall to acquire that velocity. This pressure being overcome at a velocity 
V, the above result, when multiplied by V, will express the power expended upon the 
vertical paddles ; and this number, divided by the whole power of the engine, gives 
the decimal part of the whole power consumed by the vertical paddle given in co- 
lumn 18. In estimating the part of the power of the engine exerted in any case, the 
number of strokes made in a minute is compared with the actual number of strokes 
wluch ought to be made for the engine to perform its full duty, assuming, as usual, 
33000 lbs. imsed one foot high per minute to denote the power of one horse. 
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In order to get an expression for the resistance in a horizontal direction, or that 
part of the power which is effective in propelling the v^sel, C G must be resolved into 
the two resistances G I, C I, of which the former is (V — t? cos cos ^ ; and it is to 
be shown that a mean resistance which would act uniformly through the arc so as 
to be equal to this variable action, will exceed that of the mean action of the lower 
paddle ; while in the new wheel, the mean resistance is less than that of the lower 
paddle, and hence the great difference in the mean numbers in the Table. 

In the new wheel it has been already stated, that the paddle enters the water 
nearly in a vertical position ; and in order to simplify the investigation, I consider it 
to be truly vertical in every position, which is so near the truth, in that part of the 
revolution where the action of the paddle takes place, that the results will be but 
slightly affected. Let C D, figure 4, be any position of a vertical paddle moving at a 
velocity V, in the direction F B of a tangent to the circumference. Then by resolving 
this velocity into two, one at right angles to, and one in the direction of, the paddle, 
we find the velocity with which it meets the water at right angles to its face, to be 
V cos (f> being as before the angle of inclination of the radius A B with a vertical. 

The resistance opposed to the vertical paddle when the ship is in motion with a 
velocity V, will therefore be (V cos p — t?)^, so that in the vertical paddle, when V cos <p 
is equal to v, no resistance is opposed to the engine, and when it is less the paddle 
opposes a resistance in a contrary direction ; and it is sufficiently obvious that the 
resistance in every position in this case is less than when in its lowest position, while 
in the old wheel it is everywhere greater, at least within practical limits, which fully 
accounts for the difference in question. 

It is observed above, that the horizontal resistance of the oblique paddle is always 
greater than in its vertical position within the limits prescribed by practice. Let us 
examine what the actual limits are, by finding, when with given velocities V and r, 
(V — V cos cos p is a maximum, or when 

V2 d cos 9 — 4 V V cos p . d cos p + cos v~ dcosp = 0. 


Whence 

and 


cos p^ — 


4Vcos^ _ V® 
3v 


V 

cos ^= 3 ^. 


It depends, therefore, on the relative velocities of the wheel and vessel. 

When V = 5, t; = 4, then p = 65° 33' 

V = 4, V = 3, ?> = 63 37 

V = 3, t; = 2, p =z 60 0. 

These results at once account for the ratio of the power of the engine to that of the 
resistance on the vertical paddle being greater in the old than in the new wheel. For 
it appears, contrary to the usual opinion, that not only the total resistance to the 
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paddle increases as it deviates from the vertical, but that the effective horizontal 
force also incr^ses up to all angles within the limits of the immersion of paddle-wheels. 

It should be stated, however, that although an increased propelling power is ob- 
tained from the vertical paddle upwards as far as these limits, it is not to be under- 
stood that so great an angle is practically advantageous ; for the vertical resistance 
becomes very great, and the shock on the engine by the paddles striking the water 
at so great an angle is tremendous. 

Comparative efficiency of oblique and vertically acting Paddle-wheels, 

In order to make a comparison of the efficiency of different wheels, it is necessary 
to estimate what part of the whole power of an engine is transmitted through them 
upon the boat, and what part is actually lost. In oblique-acting paddles, a loss of 
power is sustained in two ways : first, by the resolution of the power of the engine, 
in which one part is referred to a vertical line, which is wholly inefficient as a pro- 
pelling power; this part therefore is lost : and of the resolved horizontal force, another 
part is lost by the motion of the wheel backwards in the water. This may perhaps 
be best illustrated by the case of a locomotive engine. If the friction between the 
wheel and the rail is such that the former does not slip, the motion of the carriage is 
the same as that of the circumference of the wheel ; the whole power of the engine is 
employed in propelling the carriage, and consequently there is no lost power. But 
if the friction be not sufficient, the wheel will slip back some quantity, the same steam 
will be consumed in a revolution of the wheel, but the carriage will not be advanced 
as before, and there will therefore be a loss of power proportional to the skidding or 
receding of the wheel. So in a steam vessel, all that the centre of pressure actually goes 
back in the water, or all that its circumferential velocity exceeds that of the vessel (the 
expense of steam being proportional to the former and the effect to the latter,) may be 
esteemed lost power ; for although the nature of the medium requires some back 
motion of the wheel to get up the necessary resistance, yet the less there is of this re- 
trogradation, within the limits of practical convenience, the better ; because the less 
power will thus be absorbed by the paddle and the more will be left to act upon the 
vessel ; hence the superiority of one wheel or another will depend upon the quantity 
of lost power it gives rise to, that wheel being of course to be preferred in which the 
loss is the least. 

The lost power of an engine with the common wheel, or, which is better, the effective 
part of the power, may be found as follows : First, reduce the variable tangential re- 
sistance on the paddle to a mean constant resistance ; find also the mean resolved 
horizontal resistance ; then if this mean resolved resistance be supposed to be applied 
to the circumference of the wheel, the case will exactly resemble that of a locomotive 
engine, and the part of this force which is to the whole as v to V, will be that part 
which is employed in propelling the vessel, all the rest will be lost power. The general 
expression for the tangential resistance on an oblique paddle has been shown to be 
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(V — » C50S py and the integral of (V — t? cos py d . divided by will be die Bwan 
resistance ; or this may be obtained sufficiently near for practical purposes arithmeti- 
cally. Let this be m, then V j» will express the whole power of the engine. Again^ 
the resolved horizontal resistance is expressed generally by (V — i? cos py cos p, and 
the mean value of this is found by dividing the integral of (V — o cos p) cos pdphyp. 
Or find the same arithmetically : let this be m', then V will be the whole resolved 
horizontal force, which may be supposed to be applied at the circumference, as in the 
locomotive engine, and the part of this force expressed by w! v, will be the eflfective 

force exerted on the vessel ; but the whole force is m V, therefore ^ will be the pro- 
portional part of the power saved, the original engine power being 1. These numbers 
are computed and arranged within all practical limits in the following little l\ible. 

In the vertical paddle, the mean resistance applied tangentially is the integral of 
(V cos p-~-vy dp divided by p, which may be all supposed to be applied horizontally 
as in the locomotive carriage ; and the lost power is therefore simply the difiference 

of velocity ; that is, the effective horizontal force is power of the engine being 

1 ; and as in this case the mean velocities are generally as 3 to 2, the part of the 
whole power which becomes effective is *666. 

In the manner above described, the following Table, exhibiting a comparison of the 
lost power of the common wheel and that of the new wheel at several states of im- 
mersion, has been calculated. 

Table III. 


Angleat which 
the centre of 

Proportion 

immersed 

Efiective power, 
that of the engine 
being 1. 

Lost power, that 
(^tbe engine be- 
ing 1. 

Mean effective re- 
dstance, the resist- 
ance of the vertical 

Mean resistance I 
posed to the engine, [ 
that of the vertical ' 

(iressure of the 
paddle enter- 

of the ra- 

paddle being 1. 

1 paddle being 1. 

Remarks. 1 

dins of the 










ed die water. 

wheel. 

Common .Moegak’s 

C<Hnmon Moegav’s Common 

Moegam’s Common 

Moegae’s! 1 



wheel. 

wheel. 

wheel. 

wheel. 

wheeL 

wheel. 

wheel. 

wheel. 

1 

! 

Q 

35 

1 -252 

•660 

•666 

•340 

•333 

1-298 

7-02 

1*457 

•674 

Vessel very light, 

1 {the immersion tothe 


1 

[ 









L |top of the paddle. 

44 

1 *350 

•645 

•666 

•355 

•333 

1-510 

5-47 

1-750 

•522, 

{Mean immetsiou of 
. 'eaperiments. 

50 

•430 

•620 

•666 

•380 

•333 

1-628 

5-04 

1-971 

•482, 

{Meanezpresdngthe 
ordinary dida. 

60 

*550 

•553 

•666 

•447 i 

1 

•333 

1*85 

4-25 

2-510 

•404 j 

' . Very deep imroer- 
^ |«on. 


Explanation of the manner in which the Power of the Engine is expended in the two 

Wheels. 

Having obtained an expression for the whole resistance opposed to the engine at 
any angle of the paddle, we may, as before stated, find such a mean resistance, which 
continuing the same throughout the whole arc, would produce the same effect as the 
variable resistances expressed in the above formula; and this multiplied by the num- 
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ber of paddles and tangential velocity should be equal to the power of the engine. 
The d^th of immersion not being given in every experiment, the exact angle at 
which the paddles entered the water is not known ; but as the experiments were 
generally made immediately after the engines were fitted, when the vessel had not 
taken in her cargo of coals, the paddles were but slightly immersed. 

From the preceding data, and inquiries I have made, I am led to assume a dip of 
three feet six inches, or the water level to be twelve inches above the top of the pad- 
dle, as a mean for the first class, which will make the centre of pressure enter the 
water at 44°. 

Then calling V = 4 and u = 3, which is nearly the mean ratio of the velocities of the 
common wheel and vessel, I find the mean resistance of the paddle passing through 
the whole arc to be to the resistance of the vertical one as 1*75 : 1. Now as the whole 
circumference contains sixteen paddles, and the arc passed through is 88°, we may 
consider three paddles and a half to be acting ; this will make the whole resistance to 
the engine equal to 6*12 times that opposed by the vertical paddle, or the power of 
the engine exerted on the vertical paddle = *163, the whole power being 1 ; while the 
mean obtained from the experiments is *157. In the second class, the paddles, though 
smaller, (being proportionably immersed,) may be considered to enter the water at 
the same angle of inclination, so that the same mean resistance will result from it, 
viz. 1*75. The number of paddles, however, being less in the small wheels, there 
are not more than three of them effective, which gives the proportion of the power of 
the engine exerted on the lower or vertical paddle *190 ; the mean obtained from the 
experiments being *193. We are thus able in the common wheels to account for the 
power of the engine, which not only proves quite satisfactorily the accuracy of the 
principles adopted in the preceding calculations, but that the supposed lost power 
from back-water is very trifling. 

We have in the above investigations considered the paddles to be in the direction 
of the radii from the centre. It is necessary, however, to mention, that in some of 
the wheels the radii of the paddles are made to proceed from a point on one side of 
the centre, with a view of i-educing the shock produced by the paddle striking the 
water at too great an angle. But this deviation is not sufficient to make any sensible 
difference in the amount of the resistance opposed to the engine ; for although it is 
decreased at the commencement of its action by the angle being smaller, it is 
increased after passing the centre, which resistance observes the same law until the 
column of water above is less than that due to the squai-e of the velocity. 

It now remains to account for the power of the engine in the new wheel, where we 
have found the horizontal resistance to the paddle to be (V cos — o)^. The power 
of the engine necessary to overcome this resistance will be (V cos ^ — v)^ cos as will 
be readily seen from the following resolutions. 

Referring again to figure 4, let G B represent the horizontal resistance or force on 
the paddle : it is to be ascertained what force in the direction F B will overcome it. 
Resolve GB into two forces H G, H B, one at right angles to, and one in the direction 
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of, the radius rod. The effect to turn the line AB about the point A will be the force 
H B alone ; the force G H, which is in the direction of the line AB, having no power 
to turn it, its whole action being on the axle of the wheeL It therefore follows, 
that the force F B at right angles to the radius rod required to retain the point B in 
equilibrio, or to exert a force in a horizontal direction equal to GB, is GB cos be- 
cause the angle GBH = B AI, and consequently equal to (Vcos^ — f?)*co8^, as 
already stated in a preceding page. 

Having assumed in this case the same angle of 44® when the paddles begin to act, 
I find the mean of the horizontal resistances on the paddle from the equation 
{V cos p — vy to be *547, and the mean of the forces necessary to balance these 
resistances from the equation {V cos p — vy cos p to be *522 (the force on the lower 
paddle being 1), which multiplied by 2j, the number of paddles acting, makes the 
whole power of the engine employed on the paddles to be 1*436 times that exerted on 
the vertical paddle, or the proportion of the power of the engine employed on the 
lower paddle to be *696 ; the mean given by the experiments being *546. There is, 
therefore, a deficiency of *150 of the power of the engine to account for, which I sup- 
pose partly due to the friction of the wheel, and partly to the deviations of the paddle 
from the vertical position, which, as before observed, results from the construction. 

Consumption of Coals at different speeds. 

It may be seen by referring to our first Table of experiments, that in deeply laden 
vessels the engines make little more than two thirds of the number of strokes due to 
their full power. Now if this number of strokes required only two thirds the steam 
necessary to keep the engine in full action, the loss sustained in deeply laden vessels 
would be simply that due to the oblique action of the wheel ; but unfortunately nearly 
as much steam and as much fuel are required in these cases to procure fifteen strokes, 
as to make the engine perform its full number of twenty-two strokes under other cir- 
cumstances. To verify this assertion, which is perhaps a very unexpected one, to those 
who are not intimately acquainted with the navigation of steam vessels in long 
voyages, I give the following Table, kindly supplied me by Captain Austin, R.N., the 
observations having been made by his order and under his own superintendence whilst 
in command of His Majesty’s steamer Salamander. By a reference to this Table it 
will be seen that there is no proportional relation between the speed of the vessel, or 
even the speed of the piston, and the consumption of fuel, which may be accounted 
for in a great measure by the loss of Jieat from the radiation being constant at all 
velocities; but from whatever cause it proceeds, it is obviously an object of the 
greatest importance to the progress of improvement of steam navigation, that some 
means should be found of enabling an engine to perform its full duty under all de- 
grees of immersion. When a vessel commences a long voyage she is necessarily 
deeply immersed, and at the end of it, her fuel being consumed, her paddles are not 
perhaps immersed so deeply by nearly three feet. In the latter case the eflfective part 
of the power exerted is '660, and the power exerted is the whole power of the engine; 
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while in the former the effective part of the power exerted is only *553, and this power 
is itself only two thirds of the whole power ; so that when a vessel is deeply laden, 
not above -368, or three eighths of the whole power of the engine, is employed effec- 
tively, while the fuel expended is nearly the same as when light. It is not proposed 
in this place to speak of a remedy for this evil, but to point it out, in order, if possible, 
to obtain some means of improvement. 


Table IV. 


No. of re- 

Distance run in two hours by log. 

Consumption of coals in two hours. | 











in one 

Max. 

Min. 


No. of hours' 

Max. 

Min. 

Mean. 

No. of hours’ 

minute. 




trial. 





trial. 


K. F. 

K. F. 

K. F. 


Bushels. 

Bushels. 

Bushels. 


6 

5 2 

3 4 

4 03 

14 

16 

9 

lOi 

28 

7 

6 6 

3 4 

4 76 

38 

23 

9 

14 


64 

8 

13 0 

4 4 

9 63 

14 

30 

9-ar 

18 


38 

9 

13 0 

4 0 

10 58 

oo 

32 

24 

28j 


36 

10 

17 0 

4 0 

9 80 

46 

35 

14 

26^ 


62 

11 

16 0 

5 4 

5 60 

4 

37 

24 

34, 


16 

12 

15 4 

7 0 

11 13 

30 

39 

26 

37| 


52 

13 

16 0 

5 0 

14 06 I 

74 

41 

34 

36i 


102 

14 

18 6 

9 0 

14 47 ' 

120 

46 

25 

36, 


172 

15 

17 4 

7 2 

14 12 i 

110 

46 

28 

37i 


162 

16 

19 4 

8 0 

IS 14 : 

68 : 

46 

28 ! 

37l 


98 

17 

18 0 

9 4 

15 14 1 

! 80 

41 1 

32 

37i 


140 

18 

19 2 

10 0 

15 24 

1 68 

48 

31 

38 

; 

96 

19 

21 0 

14 2 

17 68 

68 

45 

29 

39 


92 

20 

20 0 

14 6 

19 80 

48 

50 

39 

41 


58 

21 

21 0 

20 0 

20 50 

4 

41 

32 

S8i 

14 


On the relation between the Diameter of the Wheel, Area of the Paddle, and the V 

city of the Vessel. 

When the area of the float of a paddle-wheel is so adjusted to any ^ven diameter 
that the engine is capable of performing its whole duty, it is evident that the same 
duty might also be performed with a less paddle and larger wheel, or with a smaller 
wheel and larger paddle ; but the velocity of the vessel will not be the same in the 
two cases, and the question therefore is to determine what change must be made in 
the area of the paddle, and what change would take place in the speed of the vessel 
with a given change in the diameter of the wheel, so that the engine in both cases 
may perform its whole duty. 

Let d = diameter of the first wheel. 

V = its circumferential velocity. 
a = the area of paddle. 

V = the velocity of the vessel. 

r d = the diameter of the second wheel, 
r V = the circumferential velocity. 
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Let = the required area of paddle. 

i/ = the new resulting velocity of the vessel. 

All of which quandties are given except and t?*, which may be determined from the 
following considerations, viz. 

1st. That the whole duty of the engine is exerted in both cases ; consequently 
(V — V a = (r V — • r V 

2 ad. Hiat the i^sistance on the paddle in each case is equal to that of the vessel, 
and therefore proportional to the squares of the two velocities and v, that is. 


(V - v)2 fl : (r V - vy d : ^ : t/2. 
From these two equations we find 


d = 




and 


d = 


V - u)2 


X fl. 


From the first it appears that the two velocities are to each other inversely as the 
square roots of the radii. And by the second the new area of paddle will be found 
to increase and decrease so rapidly, that generally little practical advantage can be 
taken of the condition of the first equation. 

It appears from the above that there are two different diametei*s of wheel, with de- 
pendent area of paddles, that will allow the full power of the engine to be developed. 
And when from circumstances of loading, &c. the whole power of the engine cannot 
develop itself, there are two ways in which this effect can be insured ; the one by 
reducing the paddle, and the other by reducing the diameter of the wheel ; by the 
foi-mer it will be seen that the speed of the vessel will remain the same, but by the 
latter it will be increased inversely as the cube root of ^the power developed in the 
two cases. 

We have seen that (V — «;)2 V a expresses the whole amount of the power exerted, 
which in the case we are now supposing, is less than the engine is capable of exerting. 
Let the amount of power, or, which is the same thing, the number of strokes made in 
the two cases be as 1 to m. 

Now supposing, in the first place, the diameter to remain the same, the velocity V 
will become m V ; and we may find d and the resulting velocity v from the equations 


(V - r)2 V a : (»i V - t/)2 m V : 1 : m, 

and 

(V ~ vf a : (w V - df d : ; : t/2 ; 


that is, by making the whole power in the two cases as 1 to w, and the resistances on 
the paddles as d^ to d^. 

From these equations it appears that t/ = v, or that no increase of velocity will be 
given to the vessel by reducing the paddle, so as to bring out the full power of the 
engine. 

But if the diameter of the wheel be changed, the paddle remaining the same, both 
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the velocities V and v will be changed. Let the former become p V, and the latter 
n V ; our equations are therefore 

(V — t?)2 V a : (/? V — « v)^p Y a: it m, 

(V — a : (^ V — w a : 1 : 

which reduced, give p n, and each equal to the m ; that is, the velocity of the 
vessel will be increased in the ratio of the cube root of the powers expended. 

We see therefore that when an engine is not able to perform its whole duty, the 
diameter of the wheel ought to be reduced, and not, as is usually done, the ar^ 
of the paddle ; for in the former case the velocity is increased in the ratio of the cube 
roots of the number of strokes, while in the former it remains the same as when the 
less power was developed. 

To find the change in the diameter required to produce this effect, we know the 
circumferential velocities are as V : V ^ m, or as 1 : ^ fn; we know also that these 
velocities are as the number of strokes multiplied by the radii of the wheels ; putting 
therefore r and for the two radii, the velocities are as r : /, or r : w / : 1 : 



the required radius of paddle. 

In the case of the Salamander, from the great immersion of the paddles the engine 
could only make fifteen strokes instead of twenty, its full duty. We may now find 
what increase of speed would have been ^ven to the vessel by reducing the wheel so 
as to allow the engine to perform its whole duty. 

We have m = 1*25, whence r' = •8617r, and wo = 1*077 v; if therefore the dia- 
meter of the wheel of the Salamander had been reduced in the ratio of 1 to -8617, the 
speed of the vessel would have been increased in the ratio of 1 to 1*075*; that is, by 
reefing each paddle about fifteen inches, the speed of the vessel would have been in- 
creased about two thirds of a mile, and at the same time the consumption of fuel 
would be increased only in a very small degree, as has been demonstrated by the ex- 
periments given in the preceding article. 

In these calculations I have assumed a similar action of the paddles with every 
variation of diameter, which in reality is not strictly true, as every change of the 
position of the floats will vary the angle at which the centre of pressure ente^ the 
water. I find, however, in the greatest extent of reefing ever required, this vamtion 
to be so small, that it is not necessary to introduce it into the calculation. As far as 
its effect extends it is favourable to the reefing, as thereby the obliquity of action is 
diminished, and consequently the loss of power. 

Comparison of the Resistance of a Steam Vessel with that of a Plane Surface. 

The resistance of vessels being a subject which has of late much engaged the at- 
tention of engineers, I have been induced to add the following comparison of the re- 

2u2 
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sistance of a steam vessel with that of the paddles, a calculation which the preceding 
investigations and experiments have enabled me to arrive at with conMderable ac- 
curacy. Having obtained, through the kindness of O. Lang, jun. Esq. (to whom I 
have been highly indebted for many of the preceding data), the sectional immersed 
area of several of the vessels, I have made the calculations, and obtained the results 
given in the annexed Table. These have been made in the following manner. 

Let V = the velocity of the wheel, v that of the vessel, s its sectional area im- 
mersed, and a the area of a paddle whose action is horizontal, and eflfect equal to 
that of all the paddles. The resistance being as the square of the velocity, (V — v)^ a, 
will express the resistance on the paddle, and s would be the resistance of the vessel 
if it were a plane surface ; but the real resistance being (V — a, the fraction of the 

resistance compared with a plane will be ^ — - o^— . 

The value of a has been obtained by knowing the depth of immersion, so as to 
ascertain the angle at which the centre of pressure entered the water, and thence the 
number of times the whole effective action exceeds that of the vertical paddle ; this 
multiplied into the area of the paddle, gives the whole surface above denoted by a. 

In the following Table is given the effective pressure exerted by the engine in every 
experiment where the dip or immersion of the paddle was known ; but the comparison 
of the resistance of the vessel witli a plane, is of course limited to those experiments 
only in which the area of the immersed section could be ascertained. 

Table V. 


Name of the 
vessel. 

Ton- 

nage. 

Horse 

power. 

Effective 
pressure 
exerted by 
the en- 
gine. 

j Velocity of. 

Velocity of! the vertical 
the vessel, ! paddles Area of 

that of the through the! the paddle- 
wheel j water, that J board, 
being I. |of thewheclj 
being 1. j 

Area of a ver- 
tical paddle 
equal in effect 
to all the 
paddles. 

! 

Immersed 
sectional 
area of the 
vessel. 

11 alio of 
the resistance 
of the vessel 
to that of a 
plane surface 
of the same 
section. 




lbs. 



ft. in. 





Medea 

835 

220 

4536 

•627 

•373 

19 0 

54-00 

263 

iV* 


Plainer .... 

494 

120 

2814 

•683 

•317 

16 0 

52-44 

174 

TT 


Flamer .... 

494 

120 

2593 

•674 

•326 

16 0 

57*60 

218 

tSt 


Firebrand . . 

494 

120 

2472 

•667 

•333 

12 9 

38-56 

200 

^v 


Firebrsuad . . 

494 

12 

2527 

•666 

•334 

12 9 

42-00 

214 

•iV 


Columbia . . 

360 

100 

1807 

•654 

•346 

12 0 

43*10 

202 


Kv 

Salamander 

820 

! 220 

2180 

•833 

•167 

22 6 

‘ 398*70 

359 



Dee 

710 

, 200 

2531 

•732 

•268 

20 0 

69-00 

209 

nV 


Firefly .... 

550 

140 

3808 

•733 

•267 

18 0 

201-00 

275 

Vt 


Firebrand . . 

494 

i 140 

2474 

•772 

•228 

18 0 

128*61 

200 

■rV 


Pluto 

365 

! 100 

985 

•823 

•117 

16 6 

105-23 

116 



Monarch . . 

872 

200 

7167 

•748 

•252 

20 0 





Monarch . . 

872 

200 

6976 

•746 

•254 

20 0 





Monarch . . 

1 872 

200 

7002 

•756 

•244 

20 0 ! 





Magnet j 

360 

140 

3672 

•763 

•237 

! 16 0 j 





Meteor 

' 296 1 

100 

4320 

•671 

•229 

13 6 i 





Carron .... 

' 294 1 

100 

1731 

•777 

•323 

13 6 : 





1. 

2. 1 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6. 

i 

8. 1 

9. 

,0. 
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It thus appears^ contrary to the results of all experiments hitherto made upon a 
small scale^ that the resistance of a well-shaped vessel does not exceed ^tlj part that 
of a plane of the same sectional area. 

The above mean being founded on several experiments, I have no doubt is very 
near the truth, although in each so much error may exist from the want of minute 
attention to the number of strokes of the engine, as to afford no test of the best- 
shaped vessel. 

As, however, the results are veiy extraordinary, it may be well to submit them to a 
totally* independent mode of estimation. In the above investigation the mean nftmber 
of acting paddles with their corresponding velocities and areas, are compared with 
the sectional area of the vessel and its velocity : but we might have made the calcu- 
lation in another way, that is, by comparing the force necessary to urge a plane sec- 
tion equal to that of the vessel, with the velocity at which it passes through the water, 
with the actual power of the engine employed to propel the vessel, which ought to 
give nearly the same fraction as the other method. 

Of the whole power of the engine we have seen that with the vertically acting 
paddle one third is lost by the retrograding of the wheel. In the Medea therefore 
the power employed in propelling the vessel is two thirds of 220 = 146 horse powers. 
Now the velocity of the vessel having been 11*33 English miles per hour, or 16*62 

(16*G2)® (1 6*62)® 

feet per second, the resistance in feet of water is and in pounds • X 62^ 

on each square foot. The number of feet in the section is 263, and the velocity in 
feet per minute is 99/. The whole force therefore expended in a minute is 70796970, 
which divided by 33000 gives 2150 horse power for the force necessary to urge a plane 
section of 263 feet through the water at the rate of 11*33 miles per hour. But the 
vessel itself is urged with that velocity by the power of 146 horses. The resistance 
of a vessel is therefore to that of a plane section of the same area as 146 to 2150, or 
as 1 to 1 5 very nearly, which agrees exactly with the number given in the Table. 
The agreement is equally close in the Flamer ; and I find the mean obtained this way 
from the whole set of experiments, is very nearly the same as that given in the above 
Table. 


Since this Paper was read at the Royal Society, Henry Beaufoy, Esq. has, with a 
noble generosity, presented to his scientific countiymen one of the most valuable col- 
lections of resistances ever published, made by his father, the late celebrated Colonel 
Beaufoy ; and it is very satisfactory to be able to confirm the above extraordinary 
results on the authority of his tables. 

I have found above that to urge a plane section of 263 feet area at the rate of 1 1*33 
English miles, or 9*84 nautical miles per hour through still water, would require 2150 
horse powers. According to Colonel Beaufoy’s results it would require a power of 
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2444 horsas^ which would a sdll less fmctiou than a fifteenth ; but compared 
mth a cylinder with fliat ends^ the number of horse powers is 2275, and the fraction 
greater than but less than ^tb, a confirmation which I could have scarcely 
hoped to have obtained. 

These results are deduced as below. According to Colonel Beaufoy’s experiments, 
Table I. Part IIL, it requires a force of 20379 pounds to urge a plane of one square 
foot through still water at the rate of eight nautical miles per hour, or 810 feet per 
minute: now the Medea moved with a velocity of 11*33 miles per hour, or 966 feet 
per minute ; it would therefore require, according to Colonel Beaufoy, (the resistance 
being as the square of the velocity,) 

8102 . 9902 . 203*79 Ibs. : 308 lbs. 

Now the section being 263 feet, the resistance per foot 308 pounds, and the velocity 
996 feet per minute, 

3Q8 X 996 x 263 _ 

33000 "" 

the number of horse power requisite to urge a plane section of this area at the given 
rate. But if instead of a mere plane we take Colonel Beaupoy’s experiments for a 
cylinder with flat ends, which required only 190*78 pounds, we obtain the number of 
horse power 2275 as above stated. 

If I had made use of the results of Colonel Beaupoy’s expenments throughout the 
preceding investigations, the numbers in Column 1 7 of Table II. and in Column 4 of 
Table V. would have been increased by about one seventh ; and in estimating the 
power exerted on the paddles, it would have been found to exceed the nominal power 
of the engine, which proves that engines work above their nominal power. 

General Deductions from the preceding Investigations, 

On a general examination of the preceding results, I am led to the following con- 
clusions. 

1 st. That when the vessels are so laden that the wheel is but slightly immersed, 
there is little advantage in the vertically acting paddle. 

2 nd. Tliat in cases of deep immersion it has considerable advantage over the com- 
mon wheel as at present constructed. It has an advantage, in consequence, in a sea 
where the degree of immersion is continually varying. 

3rd. That in the common wheel, while the paddle passes the lower part of the arc, 
or when its position is vertical, it not only affords less resistance to the engine, but is 
less effective in propelling the vessel than in any part of its revolution. 

4th. lliat in the new wheel the paddle while passing the lower part of the arc af- 
fords more resistance to the engine, and is more effective in propelling the vessel, 
than in any part of its revolution. 

This property of the vertical paddle is a serious deduction from- the value of the 
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wheel ; for in consequence of the total resistance to all the paddles being so much 
less than in the common wheel, much greater velocity is required to obtain the re- 
quisite pressure, which is attended with the consumption of an additional quantity of 
steam, and of course of a proportionate loss of power. 

This loss of power is most sensible when the wheel is slightly immersed, as may be 
seen from the Table ; whereas the lost power from the oblique action of the common 
wheel is then scarcely perceptible. When the vessel is more immersed, and the angle 
of inclination at which the paddle enters is greater, the proportion of lost power in the 
common wheel is much increased, while that of the vertical paddle remains nearly 
constant, so that in cases of deep immersion the vertical paddle has considerably the 
advantage. 

5 th. That in any wheel the larger the paddles the less is the loss of power, because 
the velocity of the wheel is not required to exceed that of the vessel in so high a de- 
gree in order to acquire the resistance necessary to propel the vessel. 

6th. That with the same boat and the same wheel no advantage is gained by re- 
ducing the paddle, so as to bring out, as it is called, the full power of the engine ; 
the effect produced being simply that of increasing the speed of the wheel, and con- 
suming steam to no purpose, 

7th. That with the same boat and the same wheel an increase of speed will be ob- 
tained by reducing the diameter, or by reefing the paddles, at least within certain 
limits, viz, as long as the floats remain immersed in the water, and the velocity of the 
engine does not exceed that at which it can perform its work properly. The increase 
of speed is in the ratio of the square roots of the radii, or the cube roots of the powers 
employed. 

This result is very important to vessels intended for long vojuges, where the great 
quantity of coals with which they are required to be laden, so much increases the im- 
mersion of the paddles, that the engine is not able to exert more than two thirds or 
three fourths of its full power. In such cases an increase of speed will be given, 
amounting to nearly one mile an hour, by reducing the diameter of the wheel so as to 
allow the engine to perform its full duty ; and at the same time the consumption of 
fuel is but little increased, as is shown by Captain Austin’s experiments on the Sala- 
mander. 

8th. That an advantage would be derived from a wheel of large diaiffeter, as far as 
the immersion of the paddle produced by loading the vessel is concerned, as it would 
not so sensibly affect the angle of inclination at which it entered the water. This, 
however, cannot be attained advantageously with an engine of the same length of 
stroke, because to allow it to make its full number of strokes with the large wheel 
the size of the paddles must be diminished, which is a much greater evil than a wheel 
of small diameter with large paddles. To have larger wheels, it is therefore either 
necessary to have the engines made with longer strokes, or to have the paddle-wheel 
on a different shaft, in order to diminish their speed. These are both practical incon- 
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veniences in sea boats^ and I therefore consider the wheels to have gained their 
greatest limit in point of diameter. In the navigation of rivers, where a much 
greater speed can be attained, wheels of larger diameter may probably be required. 

The ill effect of making the wheels of too large diameter, and the paddles too small, 
is very sensibly exhibited in the experiments on the Medea ; her engines have the 
same length of stroke as those of the Salamander, Phoenix, and Rhadamanthus ; and 
the wheel is twenty-one feet in diameter to the centre of pressure, while those of the 
latter vessels are not above eighteen feet five inches, or eighteen feet six inches. The 
consequence is a considerable loss of power, from the greater velocity of the wheel 
than of the ship. This loss of power is of course still small compared with that of 
the common wheel when deeply immersed, so that in the experiment at Sheerness her 
superiority of speed is perfectly consistent with the preceding calculations ; at the 
same time I have no hesitation in saying, that an increase of speed of half a mile per 
hour, at least, might be obtained by a smaller wdieel and a greater surface of paddle- 
board. 

This view of the case is satisfactorily confirmed by experiments on the Monarch 
steam vessel. A former experiment on this vessel, not reported in the Table, with a 
wheel of less diameter and larger floats, gave a speed above eleven miles per hour. 
In the experiment given in the Table the avei*age velocity is 10*8, so that a sensible 
diminution of speed was produced by enlarging the diameter of the wheel. 
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The Marsupiata, or Animalia crumenata, as the learned Scaliger designated the 
few American species which were known in his time, now form in the systems of 
natural histoiy an extensive series, embracing genera nourished by every variety of 
food, and exercising in quest of it as many different modes of locomotion as have 
been observed in other quadrupeds. Their instruments of progression, prehension, and 
digestion accordingly exhibit corresponding modifications of structure ; while in other 
parts of their organization peculiarities are found to prevail with a degree of uniformity 
that justifies the consideration of the Marsupiata as a distinct group of Mammalia. 

In all the genera of this group the uterus is double, and the true vagina is sepa- 
rated, either wholly or for a considerable extent, into two lateral canals. Both the 
digestive and generative tubes terminate within a common cloacal outlet, and the 
term Monotremata, therefore, though confined to the Edentate Marsupiata, is so far 
applicable to the whole of this aberrant division. 

As the females approach the Oviparous Vertehraia in their separate genital tubes, so 
also the males resemble them in the peculiar structure and connexions of the intro- 
mittent organ ; thus, in the Macropi, the Dasyiiri and the Phalangistae, the cor- 
pora cavernosa penis have the same position below the pubis, with the same want of 
ligamentous attachment to the bony pelvis ; and the glans has the same bifurcated 
form and double groove for the transmission of the semen as in the Opossum, in which 
these peculiarities of the male organs were first accurately described by Cowper*. 

In those genera in which the females have an inward fold of integument, or abdo- 
minal pouch, the males have an outward duplicature in the corresponding situation 
for the lodgement of the testes, which are thus placed anterior to the penis ; and it is 
a remarkable fact, that the muscle which surrounds the mammary gland in the one 
sex is analogous to the suspensory cremaster of the testis in the other. 

Both sexes in the marsupial genera manifest also their affinity to the oviparous 
classes in possessing two superior venae eavae, and in the want of the inferior mesen- 
teric artery : and the marsupial bones, so common in the skeletons of reptiles, are 
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limited in the mammilS^mtdbiss to thk ^vimon, in which alone, ih^m the peculiarly 
brief pmod of uterine gestation, and the consequent non-enlargem^t the abdomen, 
their presence might be expected. But these bones serve important pnrposes in 
rdari<m to the generative economy of the Marsuj^ata. In the ^smale they UMust in 
prodncing a compression of the mammary gland necessary for the ahmentadon of a 
peculiarly feeble offspring, and they defend the abdominal risc^ra from the pressure 
of the young as these increase in size daring their mammary or marsupial existence, 
and still more when they afterwards return to the pouch for temporary shelter. 
In the nmles, with the exception of the edentate genera, the marsupial bonfes, from 
their relation to the cremaster muscles, which wind round them like pulleys, assist in 
the compr^sion and retraction of the testes daring coition ; a process which, from the 
peculiar position of the scrotum, has been supposed to differ from that of other qua- 
drupeds. A recent opportunity, however, of obseiTing the coitus of the Kangaroo at 
the Zoological Gardens, proves that there is no ditfei’ence as to position, which is the 
same as in the Dog, but that it is chiefly remarkable for the frequent repetition of the 
act during a long-continued embrace. The peculiar length and toituosity of the 
double vagina, for which the bifurcated glans of the male organ is adapted, may 
render necessary so efficient a process ; and as the testes are then retracted entirely 
out of sight, it would seem that the marsupial bones have the same relation in the 
male to their secretion as they have in the female to that of the mammary glands. 

The minute size of the young of the American Opossum when found in the marsu- 
pium, their pendulous attachment to the nipples, and perhaps the mode in which the 
latter were developed, gave rise among the earlier observers to a supposition that they 
were originally formed from those parts, and the gemmi parous theory, which has sub- 
sequently often been revived, appears to have been prevalent at the time when Tyson 
first devoted his attention to the subject. 

The discovery of the uterus of the Opossum, recorded by Tyson in the twentieth 
volume of the Philosophical Transactions (p. 139.), was the first step towards a cor- 
rect explanation of the generative economy of the Marsupiata. That learned and 
accurate anatomist offers a true conjecture as to the parts of their complex uterine 
apparatus in which the processes of gestation are carried on, which he denominates 
the cortma uteri, and is the first who distinguishes the true vaginse from the com-- 
mm passage, or canalis” subsequently termed the urethro-sexual canal. 

The subject of marsupial generation has ever since been regarded as one of peculiar 
physiological interest, and the labours of Hunter*, HoME-f-, Geoffroy St. Hilaire :j:, 

* Zodk^cal Appendix to White’s New South Wales, p. 272. 

t PIttiosophical Tfausactions, vol. Ixxxr, (1795) ; Lectures on Comparative Anatomy, ui. 

% 1) Journal Compl^mentaire du Dictionnmre des Sciences Medicates, tom. iii. p. 193. (1819.) Sileiani^ 
maux ^ bourse naissent aux t^tines de leur m^e ? ” 2) Syst^e sexuel des Animanx k bourse, dn Mos. 

tom. ix. p. 193. (1822.) 3) Anatomie PMlosophique, tom. ii. pp. 354, 397. 4) Art. Marat^ums, Diet, des 
Sciences Nat. tom. xxix. (1823.^ 
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^ and MoHaAK’f', have more espedailf b^& Avoted to its elucidation ; but 
tbe attainment oi a predse knowledge of Bie mode in whidi the embryo was deve- 
loped, — the more desirable on account of the abovemendoned affinities of the Marm^ 
piata to the Ovipara^^has been prevented by the want of opportunities to examine 
the impregnated uterus, so as to ^termine the nature of the relations subsisting be- 
tween the foetus and mother. 

Ibis deficiency I have the good fortune to be in some degree enabled to supply 
through the exertions of my friend Mr. George Bennett, FX.S., who duiing his 
recent travels in New South Wales procured the gravid uterus of a female of the 
large Kangaroo {Macropus major, Shaw), and safely transmitted it in s{Hnts to the 
Museum of the Royal College of Surgeons in London, where it is now preserved, and 
where I have had the opportunity of examining it for the present communication, 
through the libeial permission of the President and Board of Curators. 

The foetus was contained in the left uterus (Plate VI. fig.^7« which was three times 

the diameter of the same part in the unimpregnated state. This uterus measured two 
inches in length and one inch three lines in diameter, exclusive of the Fallopian tubes. 
Its parietes varied in thickness from one line to two lines, being in the unimpregnated 
state about half a line ; and this inci*ease was not in tbe muscular coat, but was 
chiefly occasioned by the thickening of the internal membrane, which was produced 
into irregular folds and wrinkles, having, however, a smooth surface when put upon 
the stretch, and closely resembling the same part in the uterus of the Omithorh/nckus 
paradoxus. 

The foetus had been exposed by a longitudinal incision through the coats of the 
uterus, and a correspondiug one in the most exterior of its envelopes, but bad not ap- 
parently been otherwise disturbed. It was bent upon itself in the usual manner, with 
the nose almost touching the thick stem of tbe embryonic membranes, or umbilical 
chord. Its whole length in a straight line was seven lines, but when measured along 
the curve of the back to the extremity of the tail, its length was one inch four lines ; 
the length of the head three and a half lines. 

The examination into tbe nature of the connexion between the mother and foetus 
was made in presence of Mr. Clift, for whose kind and valuable assistance I am 
much indebted. 

Tbe edges of the uterus where it had be^ cut open by Mr. Bennett were care- 
fully examined with the lens, whilst immersed, in clear spirit, but no trace of a divided 
placenta could be detected ; the pulpy projections from these edges were satisfactorily 
seen to be folds of the lining membrane. The only point to which the foetal mem- 
branes seemed to adhere was near the cut margin of the uterus on the right side, bat 
this was found to arise ivom insinuation of the chorion between folds of the 

* Sur 0^gaBii» feaielles de la G^n6ratioa et Ifs Foetni des Animaux didelplies Bulletin da la SodAti^ 
l^uknnaffiiqpi^ ISIS, ^ 

t of ffie laanean Society, voL xn. pp. 

2x2 
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mmtoaia, trMch came the^ were sqpatat^ ; and there was net my 

peasant of a plm^ental structure^ or of Ttfil, or a 4et6rmiiiatl0ii of Tasseb to this poiiitj^ 
<m either ei the exposed mvhees of the chodon or oteros. The gtealer pmt ^ 
memtooies of the foetus was collected into a wrinkled rnass^ wMrh was 
from its pomtimi, together with the foetus, by the ^ghta^ {wessure of the probe. 

Ihe chorion was extremely thin and lacerable ; and upon carefully examining’ its 
whole outer sur&i^, no trac^ of villi or of ves^ls could be perceived. Detached portions 
were thmi placed iu the held of a microscope, but without the slightest evidence of 
vascuiai^y being discernible. The next membrane, whose nature and limits will be 
presently described, was seen extending from the umbilicus to the inner surface of the 
choriou, and was highly vascular. The foetus was immediately enveloped in a trans- 
parmit amnios. The four extremities and t^ were very obvious, but the toes of 
the hind l^ were not developed. The nostrils were open and proportionately large ; 
the eyelids were not fully formed, but allowed a little of the eyeball to appear. 
The tongue projected from the mouth, which, from the imperfect growth of the jaws, 
appeared more naturally open than in the mammary foetus. The auditory passages 
were indicated by slight longitudinal depressions, below which the branchial aper- 
tures, one on either side, each about half a line in length, were very conspicuous. 
On dilating these apertures two passages were seen leading from each of them to the 
pharynx. The anterior extremities were well set off from the body, and the five toes 
on each were very apparent, terminated by minute glistening homy claws. The length 
of each fore leg was two lines, that of the hind leg only one line, terminated by a flat- 
tened, undivided, club-shaped mass. The tail was two lines long, thick and strong 
at the commencement. Impressions of the ribs were visible at the sides of the body. 
The membranous tube of the spinal marrow was visible along the back between the 
ununited elements of the vertebral spines. Posterior to the umbilical chord there 
was a small projecting penis, and behind that, on the same prominence, was the 
anus, which was pervious. 

The external membrane, or chorion (Plate VII. fig. 1. u.), corresponded in extent 
with the enlarged cavity formed by the plication of the lining membrane of the 
uterus which contained the foetus. Its texture in every part was delicate and almost 
friable ; it was opake and minutely wrinkled. A reiterated examination was made, 
with a view to discover any trace of a vascular or villous structure, such as exists in 
the chorion of the Mare and Sow; but the chorion presented in this respect a similar 
condition with the membrana putaminis or membrana corticalis of the oviparous 
embryo. 

On turning the chorion away from the foetus, it was found to adhere to the vascu- 
lar membmne above mentioned, into whidi the umbilical stem suddedy expanded. 
With a slight effort, however, the two membranes could be separated from eadi other 
witimut laceration for the extent of an inch ; but at this distance from tl^: umbilicus 
the i^orion gave way on every attempt to detaeh it from the intemal vai^itlar mem- 
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IP^ 1 ^. 1 ^ tlie nm^ isembrase (tk^ VU. %. U cJ) wm om, 

to have been tkat of a ckk^ df iri^^ ^ apex was ^wibiksa! 
aadthe base the terc^il vessel above lEtoe vessels tsa^id be 

^ttsfidpvUied #rei^g kom the umbili<ml ebof^ ai^ raimfyhig ovar k. Two of 
cOBtafiaed coagtdated bieood, aod were ^ ioimeH^ike ot^b^tckbos of 
0ie ti^^mal or marginal vessel ; the third was aimller, empty, ami ^ 

arterhd trank. Besides the extremely numenms ramificatim^ ^sp^rs^ bw Bns 
siemtmme, it differed from tli^ cboricm in being of a yellowish tint, wl^ Is adH 
perceptible in the preparation. No trace of any other membrane <^ald be era ex- 
from the foetus besides the two shove described, and tlm sunnios (ilate 
ig. I. ^.), which was reflected from the umbilical chord, and formed, as weaiAf Hie 
immediate. investment the fcntus. 

The umbilical chord measured two lines, in length and one in diameter. It wm 
found to G<mtaia the three vessels above mentioned, mth a small loop of intestine ; 
mid from the extremity of the latter, a fllamentiiry process was continued to tlm vas- 
cular membrane. The matgizijs oi the umbilicus or abdominal opaoing were very 
strong, offering much reristimce' to their division. On tracing the contents of the 
chord into the ab^mmi, the t#o larger vessels with coagulated blood were found 
to unite ; the common trunk tiimi passed backwards baneath the duodenum, and 
after bring joined by ^e masenteric vein,; went to the under sur&ce of the liver, 
where it penetiu^ted that : this was consequently an omphalo-me^tmic &r 
vitelline vein. The third vei^Fpass^briweeanthe ccmvolutions of the small mtes^ll^ 
^ong the mesentery, to the abdominid bot^ corresponding to an omphalo-mesentmic 
Of vitelline artery. The membrane, therefoTe, u^n which they ramified answered to 
the vascular layer of the germinal membrane, which spreads over the yolk in ^ 
oviparous mnnuds, or to the umbilical vesicle of the embryo of ordinary 
The fikm^tary pedicle which connected this membrane to the intestine was gtv^ 
off near tlm end of the ikum, and pot coutinued from tiie caecum the rucflniei^ 
which wm very evidmit half a line briow tiie ori^n of the pedkde. 

The smafl i&t&^ne above the pedicle was deposed in five folds. Ihe first froau the 
stench, or duodmium, curved over tiie vitelline vein, and the remmmngiQlik Wrie 
iBsposed aro^d bo^ the vitellkie v^sels. From the caecum, whiqb was given off 
itom tin. returning portimi iff the umNflcal Im^ of intestine, the large intestine pasiM 
bueicwaids to the spine, and t^n,. bent at a right angle, straight ikiwn to ^ anus. 
T^ did not preset any appearance of ^ saccukded structure so renmrk- 

ate in but had the simpte form of 4k carhivmous stomadb. 

* 1%e ittni^^edTeeieie, smaH, is Y«!ry eoiu{»eito«s ia of Potpesse wbea tvo iadies 

laleagfh.^ Mlhe3ee isBo ooeoa ia Uih satsuil ; the Ksagsroo^ tetb iiea«l^ msA 

Iwdtbv^IPWriliwI die ai 
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t^md bj ll>e mdmk €i the Tiidl^ with the fBa$^y;^€ and dmj^sm ^ 
rw»^ wU^ wer^ l^mev&t^ toe msM to he i&^&etly peroeii^ IV 
ilh^^wngm was pocfectly himed* 

Tbe^neaa cam m&asw was joi^^ above the diaphiiagia^ by ^ V^sa^ertor com, 
jaat at its tensis^tHoa in a large right auricle. Ihe ventricles of the henut were 
eomid^ j joiaed togetl^, and bore the same propi^doBS to each <Mher as m the 
adalt ; ap^&otion of stroctore which is not observed ia Ihe embryos of ordinal^ 
MsmaaaMa at a emvespmidiQg period development. The pulmonary artery and 
acsrta were nearly the same proportionate size as in the adult : the brandies glv^ 
off V ^ fmmer to the lun^ were of considerable size. The ductus arteriosus^ <m 
fflo &m£mtys was remarkably smaU. The aorta, prior to forming the descendli^ 
trunks dilated into a bulb, from which the carotid and subclavian arteries were 
given off. This bulb, which is permanent in Fish and perennibranchiate Reptiles, is 
dwi^ a prominent structure in the earlier stages of the embryonic heart in pulmo* 
Fertehmta. 1 was unable4o trace the branchial arteries so satisfactorily as 
the <H»iis^icuou8 nature of the external openings had led me to expect, owing to the 
loi^ maceration of the specimen. 

The lungs were of equal size with the heart, being about a line in length, and 
nearly the same in breadth : they were of a spongy texture, and of a red colour, like 
die veias, fiom the quantity of blood they contained. This precocious development 
of the thoradc viscera is an evident provisicm for the early or premature exercise of 
the lungs as respiratory organs in this animal ; and on account of the simple con- 
diticm the alimentary canal, the chest exceeds the abdomen in size. 

The kidn^s had the same form mid situation as in the adult The supra-renal 
giands were half the size of the kidneys. 

The testes were situated below the kidneys, and were one half larger than those 
glands, Ae superiority of size depending <m their large epididymis. They continue 
within the abdomen for six weeks after uterine birth. 

There was no pmeptible trace of an allantois, imr even of an urinary bladder, in 
thk fcetns*. 

With reflect to the largely developed umbilical vesicle, as it had been laid open 
befiNre the pmts were immersed in spirit, the nature of its contents could not be ascer- 
tmned ; but the quantity what must be supposed to have been nutritiofus mateiM 
bad evidendy be^ abundant. As the affinity of the Marsupiata to the oriparous 
Vkartdirata has be^ believed to be manifested more particulaily in the development 
of the. ovum and ovisac, or corpus luteum, it may not be superfluous to ofV a fl&w 
observatkms on the differencas observable in this respect between MammaUa and 

* 1 have erinequeac^ detected tee remains of a itrachas ai:^ tnnislical or Tmcai arteries in s nuzasmiy 
feetns ti « Ksa^gKroo a3»c^ a fsrtaig^ cdd, and (rf a umdiiis ia very smtii mammmy ^oetoaes of aFfiteww 
Pffmm»waA^%.Phdemgi9t9^ 
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jikm, Ifi 6l»]^ tile exim and iialure ^ ^ emesp^idmce above idioded to» 

ood ^ rute «ame ttfl»e to fmo a probaMe opinioa of the seoree wh^ce the contests 
of the mtnl^lltml veslcie had been In the preset instimce derived* In Birdb, the ma* 
teiial of the ytdk is added to the edacious part of the ovum (the vesicle of Pihikinje,) 
white In the ovsiy, and the ovum consequently acqnires a consli^nble siate from the 
aecnm^ation of the vitelline nmtter before it pa^es into the ovidnet, which presents 
a corresponding capadty for its veception. Ds Graaf long ago dbserved, that snmll as 
wmc the perfected ova in the ovaries of quadrupeds, in comparis<Hi with those in the 
ovarii df birds, yet the vesicle which was discovered after impregnation in ^ 
plan tube was still more minute than the ovarian vesicle from which he cos^eeltired 
that it had escaped. Thus, in his celebrated experiments on the Rabbit, he deserves ei 
the female organs seventy-two hours after impregnation : In altero autem test^lo 
quatuor folliculos invenimus, quorum tres aliquautulum magis lucidi, minorique fora* 
mine pertusi videbantur, in quorum etiam medio tautillum limpidissimi liquoris ad- 
invenimus : at quartos follicuius obscurior erat, nec quicquam liquoris in se contine- 
bat ; quamohrem ovum ex hoc folHculo elapsum snspicabamur, qoA de causk^usdem 
lateris cornu et ovidoctum perscrutati sumus, ac unicum tanthm ovum in ipso coma 
principio deprehendimus, perpusillis alterius lateris ovis simillimum 

Mr. Cruikshank, who repeated these experiments of De Graaf, succeeded in de- 
tecting the ovulum in the Fallopian tube of the Rabbit on the fourth day after impreg- 
nation, and believes that he saw it in the corpus luteum, as he terms the Graafian 
follicle, observing, " The pouting part I believe is the ovum, and stands upon the 
top of the corpus luteum ; it is very vascular, particularly at its basis ; but as soon as- 
perfect, or ready for expulsion, carries no red blood : it continues to grow of itself In 
utero, without adhering to the uterus for two or three days, th^ takes root and be- 
comes very vascular -f-.” 

Any doubts that might still remain as to the pre-existence of the ovulum in the 
Graafian follicle of the Mammalia have been In great measure dispelled by tbe more 
recent and accurate observations of Von Baer, who considers it identical with tbe 
pellucid vesicle a short time before discovered by Purkinje in tbe ovary of the Fowl, 
around which the yolk accumulates to form the ovum prior to its passage into the 
oriduct. 

Escaping then fix>m the ovary without being inclosed within this superadded ma* 
terkd, the ovulum in Mammalia passes along the oviduct or FEdlopian tube, which is 
cmisequmitly of small diameter. It incr^ses in size, according to De Graaf and 
Vm Baer, as it passes along tbe tube, by imbibition of nutrient material ; and this 
mode of Increase goes on rapidly after it has reached the uterus. Tbe granules con- 
tained in the so-imbibed fluid accumulate at its periphery, and constitute the germinal 
membrane ; and while the ovum yet floats freely in the uterus, villi, in the ordinary 
MammaUa^ are observed to shoot out from the chorion or external membrane. But 

*■ Bm 0BAAF, Opexa Onmia, p. 4W. f Pbilcaophieal IVaaeactioiM, Ixxrni. p. 2(^. 
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ft iBi^ be dbsm%4 thuA tbc mala^rkil t© be m^krfed In ooia^itHStli^ ^e 
h deseired^ as in Mumm^ frm tlie orld^ it is ^ fibUe ef ^ 
HfMsk ^^i»^^>eiH^^iiriiig inentmtloii^ s^ik the gresO^ part ydBk k ktclnsed hs 
abdomm ef tibe ehk^ at ike conehisimi of that process ; so ti^ aMoagli ^ 
has a jMior exisienee to tibe albumen, and is gmimded in ^ ovary ksdl^ k Is 
amdog^ocffi in its fimction to ^ milk which nourishes the new-born masunah 

l^lhoi]^, however, entering into the ftirther uses of the y<dk hi birds, which afficnda 
an adurind^ esamfde of prospective design, it is sufficient for Ihe present purpose to 
obsarve, that while it affords the chief differential feature between tl» oviparous and 
memm^etem ovum as this is first received into the oviduct, so a corresponding dif- 
ferenee kt mamfested in the structure of the recipient tube as well as in the ovary 
itself. 

Now the true Fallopian tubes of the Kangaroo closely resemWe, both in relative 
rise and in structure, those of the ordinary Mammalia, The difference is manifested 
in the grater proportional extent of the fimbriated extremity and its relations to the 
ovary, which are circumstances in which the ordinary MammaUa also differ among 
mcb other. 

From this accordance, therefore, and from the circumstance of the young being 
nourished after birth by the secretion of mammary glands, it may be safely concluded 
tlmt the ovulum in the Kangaroo quits the ovisac in a condition corresponding to that 
in the ordinary MammaUa, and increases in a similar manner as it descends to the 
uterus. 

Additional evidence in favour of a correspondence in the original development of 
the primordial germ in marsupial and ordinary Mammalia is derivable from the 
structure of the ovary itself, and especially from its appearance after impregnation. 

Ihe cellular structure or parenchyma of the ovary, in which the ova are developed, 
is as d^se in the Kangaroo as in the ordinary MammaUa, The cavity of the Graafian 
fcdllde or ovisac from which the germ of the foetus above described had escaped, was 
partly occupied by coagulated caseous substance, and partly by the irr^;xilarly thick- 
ened membrane of the ovisac ; thus forming a corpus luteum* as in other MammaUa : 
this was of a large size in proportion to the rest of the ovary, and the external ori- 
fice, probably frcmi the abundance of the secretion as well as from the dmise tincture 
of the ovarian capsule, had not become cicatri25ed. In Birds, on the contrary, owmg 
to the delicate and yielding nature of the stroma ovarii and from the tenuity of the 
capsule of the ovary, permanent corpora lutea are not formed except under accideatal 
dreumstances. 

* The cc»]m8 lutemn a another Kangaroo, six months after im|»r^;nation, I found to be cos^poaed of a S|die> 
rksal bo^ fimn two to fiuree lines in diameter, of a pink colour and Seshy snbstance ; the membrane covering 
Uus body was riseular, bhd the cicatrix had nearly disapp^ured. A corpus luteum, e^teen months dfter im- 
]^^natsm, was of smaBer sru, did not project from the orary, and was of a daik c«doiir and fimi texture. 
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to oilidbikli sads^ic^ljr tlie 
fcMIoB^ SQbdIstisg he^tw&m ^ M^rsupkOm and oa^^baaiy Mammedia at tbs 
&s6t 0 # derclopiiiai^; b&t ao &r as i^ialogioiis reasoi^ em be dedbaeed 

fmos^eiaera^k^ m tl^ stractm^s immediately cmo&naed, tlim« s^peafs im gmuad 
ioe eoa^bdiag dmt any amterial dii^ace eid^ !b tbe#:>riiia^cm<d’ the ovum In the 
owy^ or tJm ecmditioa m which it arrives at the Btems. But la the Kimgaroo the 
ttteros is evidmt% destlaed, from the great developm^ of the Mamg membnme^ 
to a&fd aa id^a^aat secretion fm* the increase of the ovam after it hB» pissed 
Into diat cavity ; and the chork% when two thirds gestation have ekpaed'/ sttii 
nmnifests the same condition as in the earliest period of the ovum in ordinary Msm^ 
malia. No villi have been put forth from its external surface, no adhesion has tidem 
place between it and the inner membrane of the uterus, nor does it appear to have 
been organized in any part so as to act as a placenta. Granting, therefore, that the 
membrane organized by the ompludo-mesenteric vessels is an adequate medium for 
the transmission of the nutrient material to the embryo, it stiii remains to be <kter> 
mined how its resplratimi b dSected. It b, however, very probable, that notwith* 
standing the inteiposltimi of the chorion, a chemical combination does take place 
between the carbon of the foetal blood distributed over the widely extended uinbi* 
lical vesicle, and the oxygen of the maternal m'terial blood distributed over the highly 
vascular lining membrane of the uterus ; and this interchange may be suffiebnt for 
the purposes of a foetus so imperfect, and during an uterine existence so pecuBady 
brief, as in the Kangaroo. 

In the ova of Fishes, the vascular membrane expanded over the yolk, not beiiig se- 
parated from the membrana corticalis by an intervening mass of albums, suffices for 
respiration as well as nutrition, until the permanent respiratory organs, the glib, are 
sufficiently developed. And in the higher Reptiles and Birds, the tempormy structure 
superadded to the vascular covering of the yolk, for the more express purp€»se of elimi- 
nating the effete particles of the growing embryo, does not begin to expand until a late 
stage of formation. 

In the Hunterian series of the incubation of the Gosling, the development of the 
embryo b seen to have advanced to the formation of the head and eyes, and to the 
distinct production of the four extremities, whilst the allantob is yet a small vesicle 
protruding at the pc^terior extremity of the abdomen ; and until thb mentbnme, by 
its nqM Increase and the coextension of the umbilical vessels, has attained to, and 
spread it^f over, the Inner surface of the shdl, it b still more difficult to^ explain 
tiie mode in which respiration b effected in the embiyo of Bird than in ^at eff 
the Kangaroo. 

But limited as these embryos are in thrir vital actions to that of simple growtli, a 
more pericct means of respiration would seem unnecessary; alffiji^ong the inferior 
animal^ the exhibit to us beings totidly excluded fromiiffie atmosphere, yet 

enjoymg s^greater powers of aetimi,andiii the Nematoidean ord^, even g^^erating 
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Mtd, impem^mm^ 4km^ lAwpBS^^ii^im^ leoi* 

lite^ raiplva^^ 61^^ Is Medial to tbe co&lwAiaim of 
Bli^^lHovImis to ^e pP 0 ikic^<m id it m mm memtt&md: id&d ^m^m^mmaA i» 
mmm ^ omiteio-sieflaiteric Tmds ; «s^ it U 
tlH$ miitaiaie om wMc^ t^are spreftd^orthemili^ieai^Feiidbykil^lfei^ 
too^ f«rmuieist lii tbe order GUres, wiikh^ liext to the diforisiifaold^ eabttdt «Doet 
sli#;li^ afeMei to i^rds^ aod to which the MarsupiaiB pass bf to mo^ uaNfi^ 
fiiidl ooiMKiitim tiwntom. 

1%e t^i^omiy organ for to eHmhmtkm of tbe efi^te particles of to loimnaillS^fO^ 
effihrjo m at hrst» as in birds, an allantois, whidb, extoding frosi to lower part of 
to mte^me, is developed in dtorent fnoportions in to different orders ; but to 
nmblHcal vess^ coextemkd with it rapidly seek a more indmate contact with to 
vi^eito* mtfoee of to womb, and accordingly proceed to cwganize to clioiion, 
idiootog out into viili, either extended over to whole surface, as in tbe Mare; or dis- 
posed imdrcumscribed tufts, as in the Ruminants; or limited to one particular spot, as 
In to Human subject and in all the ordinary Unguiculate quadrupeds. 

R would appear, indeed, from to examinatkm of to mall mammary foetuses of 
to Kangaroo, Petaums, and Phalangista b^re mentioned, that an allantolg and 
mnbiiicai are developed at a later period of gestation ton the uterine foetus 

tene described had anived at. None of tbe above specimens, however, presented any 
trace of an umbilical vein extending to the Hver, and I therefore regard it as impro- 
bidile tot to umMlIcal arteries iqu'^id over to chorion to organize a jdacenta. As, 
moreover, to uterine foetus preserved by Mr. Benkbtt had attained two think of 
hs fall as such, it is nc^ likely tot the allantms would afterwards be devek^d 
futltor ton to serve as a receptacle <ff urine ; and H Is interesting to observe tot it 
is aitested at iMs point in to BatracMan Reptiles. So kr, therefore, as the evidence 
of this specimen goes, it may be concluded that the chorion does not become organ 
ized, aM to^ to Marmfiota. are essentklly ovoviviparotis. 

In iragard to thm foetai membranes mid appemkges toy resemlde to embryos of 
to fW! and imdiBaiy Mrnmudm at the earliest stages of developmoot ; but whm 
gfowth has mctoded so kr as to rend^ respirarion by an umMikal veridle^ao longer 
adeqmi^ to to cxmtinitaiioe intra-uterine existence, instead id a temporary 
'toe being’ ^edafly otganized for that purpose, to hrags are precodously dev^^ed, 
andtiie entoyo <ff the asarsuptal quadruped quik to utezus fuematurely, and breatos 
to air. 

Mcmmary Fcetus of the Marsupuda. 

Ibe^mkd of mtiMrme gestation in to Vitgimmi t^ossum, aecmdiQg to BAaton, k 
tmmtf-m ^ys; to aocunmy of which itoorvatioa k coi^rmed by EsimuEa’s expe- 



aho^ ^ same Mtsae, in which 

lyht 4Mia^ jj^e^itlkm la^ 

- {MmisHipmmi^, Suaw^) nlem^ j^^kn centimes thhty-^e 

seema still morer^nackaUef^ffir its gh<Ml3MS8, if wa ecmsaci^ 
m tbewa af the Oftessnm aod Kangaroo. A lofi|^ pet^ hii6>md6ed, j»e^ ^abed 
t^e^i^seb^waentl»iiBpi;€giiatiaaaiidpaituritiosoftl»ktte^ai^^ bnttheps^ 
eaii^cmstalun t&ao^ia accuracy in the dmervations which kd to the 4ete!wiiati^ 
the pmod of tlnrtyHaifie days were such as to admit of no source of ettsor i the j^bee 

the nmmmary foetus dgored by Sir Everaro Home in the 85^ volume of the ]Pluk- 
so^ical Traasactions could hardly be reconciled with tl^ durataon of four months 
as^;iied to uterine gestatimi in the Kangaroo by Pjt^esscMr Geovfroy St. Hmanm 
The period of ge^tion was determined in a female Kangaroo in the Menag^k of 
the Zoological Society. She was placed with the mak only at such times as they conhi 
be watched. She had a young one of the previous year, which had quitted pouch, 
but was still sucking occasionally. The coitus was obsei'Yedoa the 27th August 1830, 
at 1 P.M. ; and as it was known that she oouM not have had intercourse with the m^e 
for three months prior to this (kte, that tact, and the size of the young oi^ when she 
was selected for the experiment, left no doubt of her being imimpregnated until the date 
above mentioned. She was s^rated from the mak the same day, and was kept apart 
in a separate shed and ^ddock until parturition to<dc place. And here 1 must ex> 
press my great obligations to the Council of the Zoological Society for the permls^n 
given me to conduct my experim^ts under circumstances so favourable as are 
afforded in their nobk Vivarium : every arrangement in the building appropriated to 
the kangaroos which could facilitate my observations on them was promptly e^^eted, 
and the services of an intellig^t keeper were allotted to me. 

In order to inure the female to the examinations of the pouch when th^ shmild 
become indispensable, they were commenced six days after the copulation, and w^re 
repeated every morning and evening until the 5tb October, when, at 7 A.if., the 
foetus was discovered in the pouch attached to the kft superior nipple. On the {re- 
ceding day, at the same hour, a greater quantity of the moist brown secretion peculiar 
to the pouch was noticed, indicating a commencing determin^on of blood to that 
part ; and at ^fierent periods daring the day the female was obs^ved to pat ber head 
into the pouch and lick off the secretion. When she was again mcamined at dx 
oVlockin the evening, a slight limrease of the secretion was the only percepUble 
change in the state of the pouch ; but there was no appearance in the nipples indica- 
tive of the event so soon about to take place. 

The nippk in by the yming one the previous year was the r^t superiof, or 
ant«tior one: It was nearly two inches in laogth, and one tMrd of an inch in diame- 
ter, wink the other three were almut half am inch in length, and about a line in dia- 
met^. 1 took notes of the appearance of the marsupium on the 8tb, the 10th, 10th, 
* Abates dw S(^c^ Natiasdlea, toot. ix. p. 340. 
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^ tJb€i 0i ^ fcmsg ILae^gaim.^ 
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in Use Urn isKide oC tra^w^gm ^ Uie pomikt mm 
Ne^1^kied^aM>iiiiiiiic^dlsoliaigeeeiildlttdHe^ed«H^ 
agijHaoe ^ it «a the he^em the ragma and orifice the pmK^; he^ these 
fia%ht have heea lemoved 1^ the mother. The a|>pearEUiees {»reseiiled hy the JHUe 
01 ^ Am detected withla twelve hours alter bring deposited In Uie pouch wm 88 ficd* 
lov resemhkd an earth-worm In the colour and semitranepareimy of its int^- 
adhered firmly to the point the nipple, breathed strongly but riowly, and 
mofM Ite lore 1^ when dktnrbed. Its body was bent upon the abdom^ k» short 
tail tudked in between the hind 1^, which were (me third shorter than the finre l^;s, 
but-with the three diririmis of the toes now distinct. The whole length fiointhe nose 
to.^ end the tall, when stretched out, did not exceed i inch 2 lines. 

On theJd^ ei October I again examined the pouch : the young one was evidently 
grown, and respired vigorously. I determined to detach it from the nipple for the 
frilowihg reasons: 1st, to decide the nature of the connexion between the foetus and 
ni|^e I 2adiy, to ascertain, if possible, tl^ nature of the mammary secretion at this 
pe^cuMl ; Brdly, to try whether so small a foetus would manifest the powers of a volun- 
tary ag^t in r^;aining the nipple ; and, lastly, to observe the actions of the mother 
to ^SdGt the same purpose, which one might presame would be instinctively analogous 
to those by means which the foetus was originally applied to the nipple. 

With respect to the first point, 1 was aware that the Hunterian dissections as ex- 
hibited in the preparations in the Museum of the College, and the observations of 
Mr. Moroan * and Mr. Coixie concurred in disproving the theory of a vascular 
mode of connexion between the mammary foetus and the nipple ; nevertheless, as a 
^mharge. of blood had been stated by GEOfVROT Sr. Hiuaire to accompany marsupial 
birth, or the spontaneous detachment of the fcetos from the nipple and even the 
anSM^Oinoses and distribution of the continnous vessels in the neck of the foetus had 
be^ i^peculated on by him it became d^irable to have ocular demonstrariim of the 
real state of (he &cts. The foetus retained a firm hold of the nipple : when It was 
driached, a minute drop of whUirii fiuid, a serous milk, appeared on the point of the 

* IPmem/^iaDa of tibe limieaxi Society, tdL xri. p. 459. 

1 3Soakt^»il Jaarsalt No. xvm. 

t “Carle aaag aper^ A U eat no iodioe qu’A ce moiMt }e iwtiis a’eat detai^^ tie bi t^tiae, et qa'il 
eat aS de&^reiBeat k lamaiii^ dea mataapiaiix.'* — OsoFvsorSr. Hiz.a2xb, Azmalea^ SmeoeeaNstiiiefiea, 
txm* a. p. 342. 

f “ Des rmaaeaiix nounidexs ae repandroient-ils dea parties du pliaiyfix le loi^ et eatre lea lamea de la tra* 
poor loitrer dmu le coear» et (cotqectore de M. Sssaaa,) la glaod thyroide a^t-dle le point de 
lear loffiilixal J^aa siaafiri dea poor sea apersos.''-— CsoivaoT $t. lii£^xaB, M6m. do Mo« 

a5ii»» toa. XXX. p. 406. 
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HM ^ ma^ tlie r^ ^ ^ get bmg as y^ so 

eo«i|mi^ 1^ ooatr^^ c^l0ce of the iiiogti as 1g fma » okvate ei^a?eii»ty, 
as It al^firards presents. Tbe yemog one moved Itii adranilles vigmogsty after 
bdt^dleladmd, ^ <M not make any ^parait ^ort to ap^y its ]^;s to ike mtegn- 
nmt mothfS'ySo as to eteep along, but seized, iafegmd to ps^^^re^ve mo^m, 
to be pertly hdpl^. It was deposited at the bottom of the poach, and the nrntber 
wm liberated, and car^lly watched for an hour. 

She immecMately showed symptoms of uneasiness, stooping down to lick ^eor^ce 
of the vagiiia, and scratching the exteiior of the pouch. At length she grasped the 
sides the orifice of the pouch with h^ fore paws, and drawing them apart, as In 
the act of opening a hag, she thrust her head into the cavity as far as the eyes, and 
could be seen moving it about in dii^rent directions. During this act she rested 
on the tripod farmed by the tarsi and tml. She never meddled with the pouch 
while in the recumbent posture, but when stimulated by uneasy smisarions, she 
immediately rose and repeated the process of drawing open the bag and inserting 
her muzzle, sometimes keeping it there for half a minute at a time. I never ob> 
served that sh^ put her fore legs into the pouch ; they were invariably employed 
to widen the orifice. When she withdrew her head, she genially concluded by 
licking the orifice of the pouch aud swallowing the secretion. After repairing the 
above act about a dozeu times she lay down, and seemed to be at ease. 

The freedom with which the mother reached with her mouth the orifices both of 
the genital passage and pouch, suggested at once a means adequate to the removal 
of the young from the one to the other ; whOe at the same time her employment of 
the fore paws indicated that their assistance in the transmission of the foetus need 
not extend beyond the keeping open the entrance of the pouch while the feetus was 
being introduced by the mouth, when it is thus probably conducted to, and hrid 
over, a nipple until the mother feels that it has grasped the sensitive extremity of the 
part from which it is to derive its sustenance. 

This mode of transmission is consistent with analogy, the mouth being always 
employed by the ordinmy quadrupeds, as Dogs, Cats, and Mice, for the purpose of 
removing thrir helpless ofispring. It accords, also, with the phenomena better than 
th<»e which have been previously proposed; for it is now ascertained, by repeated 
dissections both of the Kangarooand Opossum, that there is no internal passage from 
the uterus to the marsupium ; aiul if the genital outlet can he bremg^t into ccmtact 
the orifbe of the poimh in the dead Kangaioo by means of great stretching of 
the rdkeed pm^, yet such an a^km has never been witnessed in the Mving animal’'^: 
the tender embryo would be more liable to recrive injury from the fore paws ; and 
th^, from the absence of a thumb, could not so efi^tuahy ensure its passage as the 

* Tbh vc^ameat k aot nj^cable to Itoe Jfww ywrfg which, lilEe Permades and Ihe smaller Sonfii Aase* 
dean Opomms, have Ike d!^dieatnrea of in te gum egt the poach extended dose to die doaea* 
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afid i^fid ^ «m Mt at diebattom ci 

life w&p^y^ mm hMiMmg aa^ mofmg ^ kea^^^Aas^ m 

hsfSm. I ^ada^mattai^ to r^laoe it on the tat witi^iocd micem, and <iie 

mother ms rdtased. Chi an «iamiBatioii tiro di^ ^ermrck^ tta mamfmm 
wbi Ibami ponkm tbe litter was earefWy searotad m tibe iH^pes 

of dtMtag tta tatiis, bid witbont success. The mother, therefore, owu^ to the 
tSfitiirtanee of the yoang one, had probaldy destroyed it. Hits was a resist 1 had 
fiOt expected, §or the bead keqier at the Zo<dogieal Farm had twice t^en a mam 
mry ftetas from the aipple and pondi of the mother soon after it had been deposited 
them, and when It did not exceed an inch in length, and it had each time again 
become attached to the nipple. I afterwards saw this foetus attacked to the nipple, 
^d it eontaiKd to grow, without having sustained any i^iparent injury from the 
sq^aratkm, until the death of the mother, when it was nearly ready to leave the 
pouch. A mmibr result occurred to Mr. CoUiis, who, in the letter ‘above quoted*, 
observes, ^ 1 was informed, to my no small ddight, that a kangaroo had been caught 
with its litde young in the sac at the teat. This young one, which has not obviously 
increased since, is of nemrly the size of the last and half the middle joint of one*s 
huger; its integuments are of a fiesh colour, and so transparent as to permit 
the higher coloured vessels and viscera to shine through them, whdst all its extre- 
mities seem completely formed; and its muscular power is fully testified by its 
evi^Qit ^brts in soddng, during which it puts every part of its body into aetk>D. 
According to the testimony of the person who preserved the mother with this little 
me for me, the latter by no means passes the wh<de of its time with toe lacteal 
papilb in ks mouth, tat has been rem 2 u*ked, more than once, without having hold 
of it. It has even been wholly removed from the ime to the persim’s hand, and tas 
alwi^s attached itoeif anew to the teat. Yesterday, on again looking at It, 1 gently 
premed with the dp of my fii^^ the head of the little one away from toe teat of 
whidi it had hold, imd continued pressing a fittle mm-e strongly for the space e{ 
a mintde atagether, when toe teat, which had bemi stretched to more ttan mi inch, 
came out of the young one’s mouth, and stawed a small circular enlargement at its 
dp, we® adaptmg it for beiiig reamed by the month irf toe sseker. Alter this I 
f^eeed tbe extremity of the teat edeme to the mouto of the yoimg, and held It there 
for a start dmc vrithout peiodving miy decitad i^rt to get hoM smew, when I 
iMemred the sac to dose, and put the mother Into her ^bce of securi^. An hour 
afrmmrds tta young was observed stffi unattached, but in about two bones H tad 
hold oi the teat, and was activdy employed sucking.** 

* Zodogtcal Journal, No. p. S39. 



fife fe^g tite^ize^ 

a a£t^ tm» hmm" mps^sil&m Irrai4iu» ^ hold, 

luid^a^ialaed isfury fpom the iahsmiptiaii ^ n^dshm^t. The 

emdmB^^l^&p^hr^ which hm bem a^aced estal^b^ ^ iwl; ttet the mammxy 
fysftm at a rery eady paiod le at least eafmide 4^ mistaaai^ aa^pamliait the 
a^^ple^ wd it tjmjnot at dm stage of growth fiosBa^ the ^<^ef of regaisk 

11 ^ hold its own unaided efforts, it is far fiom bdng the inert and fcsrmkas 
ead^tyo which It been described to be: it resembles, <m the ccrntraiy, m its^i^tal 
powers, the new-born young of the smaller Mammalta rather than the nterinh foetus 
of a hurg^ sfiecies whasi at a period of devdopment at which this corr^ponds In size 
to a new-born Kangaroo. 

By compming the new-bom Kangaroo with such a foetus, we find that although 
in the Kangaroo the ordinary laws of derdopment have been adhered to in the more 
advanced condition of the smtedbr part of the body and correspondiiig extremities, 
yet that the brain does not present so dispro{k>rtionate a size ; and the smne differ- 
ence is observable in the uterine foetus of the Kangaroo (Plate VIL fig. 3-), even 
when compared with the same-sized embryo of an animal of an mfmor class 
(Plate VII. fig. 4.), This difference, I apprehend, is owing to the rapidity with which 
the heart and lungs acquire their adult structure in the Kangaroo, whereby the 
passage of the purer and more nutritious blood through the foramen ovate and left 
auricle to the primary branches of the aorta is arrested. The brain, however, of the 
mammary foetus, though exhibiting a low degree of devdopment, yet is of a firmer 
texture than in a similarly sized foetus of a ^eep, and attains its ultimate propor- 
tions by a more gradual process of growth. 

Hie brain and spinal chord (Plate VII. fig. 9 — 12.) were tak^ ftom a mammary 
foetus of the Kangaroo, which measured one inch and a lialf in length, and ivliick 
was kindly presented to me by Mr. Au^m Cunningham, of Kew. 

In this foetus I first observed the urinmy bladder devdoped, and adh^iiig by its 
apex to the peritoneum exactly opposite that part of the abdmninal integum^t where 
a small linear ridge indicated the previous attachment of the umbilical append^e. 
There were also mim^ but distinct traces of umbiliod arteries runmug up the skies of 
the bladder to this point of attacfammit. As the urinary biadd^ becmnes aftmvards 
expanded, the peritoneum is gradually, as it were, drawn firom this p£u*t of the d)do- 
minal parides, forming an anterior ligimient of the bladder. In a mammary fo^s 
of the Kangaroo about a nnmth idder than the above, there was at the superkw pait 
of riiia du^ic^ure a small twqjec^ng pmnt foam tl^ bladd^, like the remains of a 
urachus; btid the ftindus, now developed censldefihly above this point, was i^v^d 
with a perfectly smooth teyer of peritoneum, mid it is &is, 1 apprebmidi, which has 
given rise to the bdief that there was no trace of urachus or umbilical arteries in 
the foetuses of the Marmpiaia, In the Siodi, the Mmils, and the Ammdilfo, the ura- 



^ ef 1^ ^ ^ SLaspo^ m» mf 

isi meMkaei aMtu^ ^^tere im a ^^act i%ra«a(am 

l»i^ fnta«d%f a4iq^ssi|]m#f ^ peiitoQeam 4e»9^Bd[i!^ Bmoi 1^ to 

4lie ti^ aad sot eateraoig^as asaa^lbe i&mre tliel^ 

of^^ai a«^. 

1%osBm& ^lesdhAesiii the lesser mammary foetus^ wliea ti^se^tiie 

nmA& §et^ idioTe ^kseribed, wme fomnd to have aeqalred sererat addidmial eon- 
vAAm i tlie §(M to whkb the omhilical Terete had bemi al^hed waa atlll (^s^eg^, 
hat imir drawa in to the back of the abdomen The caecam was much elongaled, 
tet the remaining large intesUnes proportionately no more developed in the 
fotns^ resembling those of the Vivemne Carnivora ; the subseqnent mo^cm^ 
timi, tbmfe^re, of the large intestines seems evidently destined to complete the ^ges- 
don of dus v^ietabte food. 

%e stomach was not sacculated, but the division between the cardiac and middle 
eompartmente was more marked than in the uterine foetus. Tlie Hver had now ascended 
in its dev^pment beyond the oviparous form which it presented in the uterine foetus, 
dm right lobe being subdivided into three. The supra-renal glands bore the same pro- 
pmtiimate size to die kidneys. The testes were still larger than the kidneys, and were 
sitomled below them, not having yet passed ont of the abdomen : this takes place when 
the maimnary foetus is about three inches long from the nose to the root of the tml. The 
dnctus arteriosus was distinct in the small mammary foetus, but I could not perceive 
any trace of the thymus gland. Is this gland unnecessary on account of the preco- 
cious developmmit of the lungs? or is its absence connected with the mode in which 
the fc^us in utero is developed ? The latter appears the more probable condition 
of its absence, as in the oviparous and ovoviviparous classes the thymus gland is 
rudunmit^ or of doul^ful exiat^me. 

Notwkhstanding that the new-born Kangaroo possesses greater powers of action 
than the same-rized embryo of a Sheep, and ^proximates more nearly in this respect 
to tfe Bew4jom young of the Rat, yet it is evidently inferior to the latter. For 
ai^ough it is mmbi^ by the muscular power of its lips to gra^ and adhere irmly 
to the ni|^^, it sews to be unable to draw sustenance therefrom by its own unaided 
ei^ts. Tbe mother, as Professor GnopfaoYf' and Mr. Mokoan^ bare sho 3 wn, is 
ther^re provided with a peculiar adaptadon of a muscle (analogous to the cre- 
m^i^er) to tbe mammstry gland, for the evkfent purpose of injeedng the mdk frmn 
the into tlm mouth of the adherent fce^. Now it cmi soarcely be suppo^ 
foetal e^orts of suction sboidd always be emneident with the n^emal 

♦ ^reew may lie ccHiq»«?ed to that by whiiSi testes aie 

t biSmrims aif txjm., xsv. p.48. % Traxisactums of Ike liaoeati Society^ tqI. xvL p. tl. 



iSmir«^b09Mim^^ a MM mddM 

0^^^ttf^Mimik» Mkim^ IfasH 

jta»p? jp^fiHtfi^ 

Ai^4|ni«^ksai^9ii iij wii^ astfiM^,liim¥»apfe^ 

ismfem ^ mc&mt^ Mar msh a slra^iii^ fo lie has t&se^a4 small mammmy 
ni Emtgaroo for ^e pm^iose of ^msrkif: ^ i^^alioo sf the 

laiyax to the poslxnc^ nares*« The epiglottis md aiytmield ear^k^ges me 
aada^noxlmated^ and the lima glottidis is thus situated at the i^es of a eosie-shaped 
whkdi prefects, as in the C^aoeOy into the postenor nmeS;, whme it%4^k«d^ 
miii»aeed by the musdes of the soft palate. The air-passage is thus eomp^dlf scfia- 
rated frcmi tibe ftmeas^ mid the injected milk passes in a divided stieam on dther 
the laiynx to the oesophagus. 

Ihns mded and protected by modifications of stractnre, both in the sj^m of the 
mother and in its own^ designed with especml refermice to ea<h oftim**s pectiikur ocm- 
didon^and affording therefore the most irrefragable evidence of cmdive 
fedde ofikpring condnnes to increase from sustenmice exclumvely derived fipma the 
mother fmr a period of about eight months. The young Kangaroo may then be seen 
frequently to protrude its head from the mouth of the pouch, and to crop the gtam at 
the same time that the mother is browsing. Having thus acquired additional stimi^b, 
it quits the pouch, and h<q)S at first with a feeble and vadUating gait, hut contihues 
to return to die pouch for occasional shelter and supplies of food till it has attained 
the weight of ten pounds. After this it will occasionally insert its head fmr die {Mir- 
pose of sucking, notwithstanding another foetus may Imve been deposited in the 
pouch, for the latter, as we have seen, attaches itself to a different nipple from the one 
which had been previously in use. 

^3. On the Structure and Analogies of the Female Generative Organs in the Marsupiaia, 
In the odparous vertebrate animals the variations of structure whiidi ike fi^snde 
generative organs present in the difiment classes are fewer and (ff less degree than 
those obsmvable in the different mders and gmiera of the Mammalia, 

The most prevmiing charactaistic of the oviparous type oi the femafo gcaiaradve 
orgam is the absence of union in the mesisd plane oi the lateral efferent pmtl^, 
whidi consequently condniie separate to their terminations in the excrelmy <mdi^ 

In l^fds die genitel a{^[»afatifii is characterized by the superior, and m tende, 
as far as function is concerned, medurive development of the left moleQr ; and dm 
mrifonxnty In the condidon of the m^diided ovum in this class emrrespem^ widi die 
aamenees whfoh prevails In die strncture oi tite mgem cono^ned hi Its produedmt. 
InRepdlmtiieovarfos^and ^fersstpartsof thegmiitalsystmnareeqiialfycfovdfepod, 

* See Kbs. S73Z» 3734, 8735 in Bbyeirioil^eal Series cf the HnateriBoi liliis^Bii, la vitidi Uiere eze eri* 
deaei»niat3ir. fimxs. h»A ea riop ate d nio^ of the axaitaliad #Bc(zrei^ wb^ have siaee^pieatiy beea 
aafo foe mkjo if foe Kaageroo. 
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' Hi'''- ' 

m itl |w ittfi|r^4rii^^^ 

eodd^bmti^eik^i^ ^scpi.il^QQQfiii^ 
aad Ofl40^ la pm<»Mm.aa4 

la^f MMgxmm ^ 

l^^]itrita»er asm 03rQi«vifa^ i»^ klter onpasm; <h*, » eompastksm 

mr§em^Ltu!efta. erocea aad LacerU a^J^ dli^««aea 4^9^ 

pallia liafmrBlm«eoa(HBjcf specks so nearly affi ^me tiaha^e 

ha^jemimmdBdt^off^ket hji^^ Vcm Bass has that the joimg 

aMJLttumlm ivtimar&com^etdiydeyel^ed In the OYiduct, m»i cotm forth ae^ve w^ 
llaaids. 

Thma mi sinaiar examj^ from otilier eoM-blooded Ompara haye led hhn to the 
the period of iatraHE^rine exist^ce and the extent of intra-ntmne 
dmlepnent dqiend rather upon tl« original eonstitntion of the oyom than upon 
^ atnietm of the generative organs ; and they show at least of how little vdue 
that <^ 0^011 of the mode of generation of an animal most be which is founded ex- 
tfamely upon the structure of the efferent portion of the generatiye appmatus. 

. ^MammmUa^ ^weyer. In mostof ^ orders id which the connexion of the ovum 
io the uteam is so much more k^huate than in the preceding idasses, the variations 
m lim structure of die female »&axai organs are more numerous and remsurkable ; 
and tlmugh it he admitted that die imture of the hstal coveiings and appendages 
imadts ipem the miginal consdtutimi and prc^ortms ei the ovum, yet the variations 
of dm matm have evidently in this clam a rdatkm to those differences. 

In tracing the f»nale generadve separates from the human subject through the 
^ffmnt orders of MmmaMa^ we find that it approximates to the oviparous type of 
stmeinre la two ways, viz* by an oblitmition <ff the os dnese, which is the charac* 
Imik the utm^us firom dm vagina in iMs clam, and by a gradually 

him«arisg divia<m <ff the uterus and vagina until they beconm two animate tubm 
diroii^out thdr endre . extent. Both thme modes of ^via^i condone in the 
£dmrla^ Jlmuiii» 0 ^ to gi^e to their generadve apparatus its peculiar resemblance 
j|o llmt.of dm But, for tka reamm above smntkmed, it wrmMbe unwarrant* 

aldamr csndMe from the fienude mgans ahme^^ dmOmithorhyiidiim ^at its ovum 
ismmlBde^ ai m Bhds, widi n hard shelh and a ommpmidlag idMuaaiee ^ festal 

Jta M m a mmife roas gmas do the ^mle organs present that rtoiacter ai mii^ m* 
yhh diadac^ion of parts, which « famd m dm tanonn fimbfect ; fiorln 
Bwilimr besides ^ imWe essendal ^i^imiiees ahore meiEdlmd^ dimse m 

ahmjB mi ^hi^l^osi of die utmus, with a thlnnh^ of parlides> and m genand a 

hfaadlK^ ^ uredaalaad sexmd pasmgm ds^^pm m»n-> 

meuces m Shim, In the Lenmres the aii|^ ^ to eipnHda 


^ ii Iift4li6 wlik^ ^^peseat to B&^ ^ ^hstftsfiM 


Biime^im k iadbed^ aalfurady met wi^ m aH iSm ^ftibr> l»^ 1^ 

siiee ^I&pe md Babbit^ i& wbieb the dcmMe atems Is BM0wedMtadsihyI}m^mm3t 
and Cimsft*^ a similar camfdete divii^cm of the organ ohbdas la §exa^ Bemrm^ 

Are^m^s, Bcal^ergmyEcMm^s^ EreHzm (F. Cow), a*id while 

in the genera 3iiis, Cavia^ Cmhgmys^ and Da^iflfffw^a a pcati^m ^ the hraen^mB 
stm remains ondivided, though this part, to which ahme the term ^^iMrpas aes 
he properly applied, is extremely small m n^immtal. Nerertbeiei^, 4he 

corpus uteri exists in thi^ genera, the true va^na is as remarkable IW its kng^ 
and capacity as in those in which the <x>rpus uteri has ceased to exist. 

Hitherto the vagina has {melted HstM under the fmn of a smjde un^vlded 
canal, communieaMng with the urethro^exual passage, at least aftm* un]^%gnat«m, 
by a single aperture. But it is a remarkable and inter^ting feet that In the 
in the Mare and Ass, in the I^g, in the Cow, and pridmbly also in other Ruminaiits, 
the vagina in the virgin state communicates with the urethro-sexnal passage by a 
double aperture, in consequence of being traversed by a nmrow vertical s^um or 
chord. Ibis septum has been described by veterinary authors as a hymen in the 

* Hie strncture of female gmieratire origans of Uie Hare and Rabbit warn well known to ll^VBXirfDir, 
who has given accurate Sgnree ci toem ; but as he probably regarded toe coipus uteri as an esseiriial part ^ 
toe organ, he describes toe true or junper under toat name. In speaking, however, of toe same paztato 

toe Rabbit, he unconsciously admits toe true iudnte of toe latter part, observing, Chaque come avan^oH^^ms 
le vagin de deuxlignes de longeur.’* — ^BtraroK, Hist. Nat., tom. vi. p. 326. And again observes, toat ina 
r^y to bring hnrtb, ** orifices des comes de la matrice cemuneaqaient k tolatm* pour raoctmdhmttmt 
cNamme Torifice interne de ki m^rioe se dilate en pareil cas dans la pll^^art des autres maaianx.** 

Supported by toe identity of structure in tbe vagina of toe Cavies, in which toe true corgm cadsto, 
with of toe Hares, and by toe aiitooiity of Covzxb, 1 toould scarcely have toou|^ it neoeaeary to refer 
to Daubkwtojv’s desmptioas had not his views been .recently adopted by Gboffboy St. Hilatbs and sup * 
ported by additional arguments, and toe same reasoning iqqdied to toe determination of toe parts dP female 
apparatus in toe Mormqnaia. (See Anatonde I’bitoBophiqtte, pi. 17. fig. 13. pp. 397, 398.) Aecori^^ to feis 
aiitoor toe emnm uteri ami empus uteri are dlstinet dements of toe effmnt pmtion of toe ges^Ud i^punta, 
etuh bma^ toomptoedof a tofierent substance (tism), aourishedfirom tofoent arterial hnxaim, sad fOTSiewniig 
different functions ; he proposes toeie&me to name toe fimmier odaieritM, twr mersapmai sdatoeuai. 1 

cannot, however, coindde with this iqnnion, as 1 have not been able in any instance to aj^recaate an essewtial 
djjSmenoe of timue between toe corpus and cornua uteri in those quadrupeds with a partially dmddl uterus; 
and I believe such a difference can imly be predmated where, as in the Hare and Babbit, aportom of tlm 
» cemri^ered as toe body of toe Uterus; sr^torte m fiu £rom toe ixnpEB uteri not parts^wtoifr iu toe 
fenctomof gtofntom, it b always Ipni^ttaveitod by toe foial membranes in ua^aious ^oadnipedi w^ toe 
uterus htom^ ns in tl» Mme, th^ Beer, and toe Rospeme, in ril of wtoch I have dissected the preguai^ 
uterus. JMJXkVsmoM express^ xeocads an obseratom he made mi toe Moose, in whito to^ cmipos uteri 
is redoeed to toe mnaSest proportional siae, tfet to a pregnant topdo with five young ones to toe utmiis, two 
were to toe eqmu,two to ton left,XBdo]ie to toeocapws ^eri.--~See Buftoit, Hist Nat, tonurit. p.3l7. 
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- 0^ ■ - 'mmmm - 

h^'ieisim^ la-’-aiMBie-caw- lo ex^et^ ^ % s^ai^'-tiMl^p^' 

M ^ %feere it^ meM ^ ^§i£0m«t W^^ lAwSbaf^m^ 
to fmamet as a ^mammt ^ 4a^0m U ta mm 

go|tM iftMfy, wd ai4^m divided; bat the dmded lii ^ 

Is ahrafs tint ii^di k i^ax^ <be oi«€bfx>-«sexod jms^^ 

k ^e^MB^iletefy divided m aH fbe geiim, and each diriidcm k of a 
flio^ lelcH^al^ form, as k die Badeniia. 

Unbe i^ftfaddbd eomplicalicms in the female genendive m’gans of the M€Brsu^Ui 
are nol^ dbbn^ i^ghdy attributable to the ntems^ but to the vagimi ; mid they are cd* 
siti^ a natare as to adapt the latter to detmn the foetus^ alter it has been espied 
from the atems^ for a longer period than In other MammaUa*, 

Hi«ie ^mmpllGatioiis ymy considerably in the different marsupial genera. Chi a 
Cianparis^ of the female organs in Diddphys dorsigera^ Peiaurus ppgmeeus, and 
Peieurus Tmgmmmdes^ in Dasyurus vwerrinus, in JMdelphys virginima, in Macropm 
and Hyp&prymnus fPhitei, or the ^ocropirr mitwr of Shaw> I find that the 
rektive capacky which the nteri bear to the vaginae^ diminishes In the order in which 
tke lybore-named spedes follow, and that the external pouch has a progressively in- 
erearing devdopoaent, corresponding to that of the vaginae. 

in JMd^hya dors^era the nteri rather exceed the unfolded vaginae In length 
(H. VL fig. fi.). In most Marmpiata the vaginae at first descend, as if to communi- 
cm directly with the urethro-sexual passage, but in this small Opossum, in which 
the didominal pouch consists of two slight longitudinal folds, and the young, as is 
im^led by its trivial name, are transported by the mother on her back, each tube, 
afier embradng the os tincse, is immediately continued upwards and outwards, then 
toids downwards and inwards, and, after a second turn upwards, descends by the 
side of the opposite tube to terminate pardlel with the extremity of the urethra in 
the common imssage. 

jh the Priami the vaginae, when unfolded, are a little longer than the uteri. On 
ekmakisg a i^i^imen of the Pygmy Petaurist which had two v^ small young in the 

* It idU tints be serai that Uie mode of eomndeiii^ UmmarstqHsl^ge im r ati ve a^pazates vbidb I have adopted 
feads t»a emtdiiabii. as to Us iaflaeitee on paartuziMoa, dkanetznadlf <^>porate to Uiat arbkdi O bosvbot Sr. 
Hiaana aaxhes at. He assigns as Uie caiise of the ptemalnze birtb of the matsnpial gaaezalire {aoduet, ^ 
absenoe of any ramstziction between the uterns and va^na analogous to tbe eeme uteri m Ibe ordinary Jfaia- 
aia&i; but Uie non-existence of Ibe cerme and os Wert can only be asserted where a pmtioa of va^na is ze- 
gicdE^ as Werar. In the eompaialive ebetch of tbe foms of tbe ntems given by BnanAcn^ (Fh^nncdogie, B4. i. 
|d.1ir.) me rogimd is iqp^end^ to tbe nteiine i^paratia in the nuzaa^W or SrW fimn, bat ondttod m #He rest : 
Ibis ilaestMi^ tbetefore. es^ness its true x^dbais. In respect of %are, tbe ntrams Jfsrsssplsbrdoes not de* 
vaWa.fim ;fc petk^<wtoiinan type in a greater degree than that of JMsIto. Boanacn ^Knd. p» ISO.) eea- 
mdesa ^ y*^rm (OeOeacraudea) W tbe Mareiqmta as the biBy developed aaalogiieB of tbe f^anifabtr ranab 
desciked by MAnmsx and 0.ai^sa in the £emak organs of tbe Baminaida^ Padbydenns, dec. ; bat these 
canals lead from the toWko-seaaai passage, not to Uie os thiew, bat to tbe broad ligameatB and evazki. 


^x^-of i^afe ^acg^ife^dKaii^ tiie«aaie» m w w- 

tet tot to 

^luitoa in wii^ gestafto takes place ia tosspeeies k asia toKaxt- 

g«aw^ : Ite vaginae, after reodNiag to utm, tosoeial <toe ft>gedi@r hatf way 
towtobi to e(»iiai«aeeiBmt af to arethroH^aal {mssage^ Imt to tot ecami^Bicate 
tagetor la tos paitef tbeir ecmrse. Froai to a{^>er part^ toae<mk toaac 
are ecmtkmed apwards md tmtwards, tooiiag a curve l&e to toi^es of a vase, 
ton descetoi, convarge, and terBii!to;e ctose tc^tor, as in to precetoig eato]^. 

In JDasyurus vwerrinm and Didefyhys virgimmta, the mesial eats to tsae af Ito 
vagmje dbscend to to arelhroH^xiial passage, and are connoted to, hut to tot 
conmnmleate with it. Hie septnin divfding them from each other Is complete, hdng 
cmnposed of two layers, winch can be separated ftom each other, and which resold 
indeed, from the apposition and mntoal adhesion of the vaginae at this part, in 
order to reach the common passage, each tube is contoued outwards fhmi to u^per 
end of the cul de sac, and forming the usual curve, terminate parallel to to oriftce 
of to urethra. The vaginae in the Dasyures are smaller in prc^rtiim to the utmi 
than in to Virginian Opossum, but of a similar form. 

In miother species, to Didelphys Opossum of Linn^us, it would appear from the 
description and figures of Daubenton*, that the septum of the mesial culs de sac of 
the vaginse was imperfect ; but it is doubtftil whether this intercommunkatimi was 
not the result of parturition, or of an accidental rupture in the specimen examined. 
If it should prove to be a specific difference of structure, it is an approximation to 
the type of to fmnale organs as they exist in to Phalangers, the Wombat, and to 
Kangaroo. 

In the latter animal the vaginae preponderate in size greatly over the uteri ; and 
to septum of to descending cul de sac being always more or less incomplete, a 
single cavity is thus formed, into which both uteri «^)en; but however mpeifect 
the septum may be, it always interv^es and preserves its original relations to to 
uterine orifices. 

The fcetus h^ been emijectared to pass into the urethro^exual cavity by a dir^ 
aperture formed after impregnation at the lower blind end of the cul de sac, Imt I 
have not been able to discover any trace of such a foramen in two kangaroos whh^ 
had borne young; and besides, I find that this part of the vagina is not conliiiism 
by means of Its proper tissue with the urethro-smcual passage, but is connected to it 
by cellular membrane only ; and this structure is agreeable to what Is presented in 
to simp^ forms iff the marsupal u tons, as in Dide^^s dars^gtra^ mad to Petawri^ 
in wMd^ to mds de snc do not evmi come into contact whb to nrethro-sexual 
fmsrage. The evidence of M. IUnoosii mi the deii^O{mimit of to ytmng and the 
p^ni^km df Jxetrm is al^ directly qppo^d to to theory of a tempo- 

racy oi&ce in to cul de sae. 

^ Binvoif, Ki^, ^ 
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f^isOmei Itt 09^ t&^eelum. From the ildes ^ this ehaeah^ 1^ e^trated^^ef^em 

tenniaate, as owil, m ^ »gei^?OHSCTKil eaaiJ. 
ibefi gmmk the straetiire of the uteri is ladis^aet from limt of 
He^Bigtee as hi Modai^m, The fibrous or prop^ tm&c of the atm Is ^ikket 
lhau of the and the iiamg membraue is m&, imd vasosto, and disposed 

ia aotmefous irr^^siar fidds, which iu secriou give aj^reudy a sdli greater 
ness to the uterine paiietea. The whole extent of the vaginse, on the contimy^ Is 
Mimd with a thm layer of cudde, which is readily detachable, even from the middle 
eni de sac, so gm^aiJy cmisidered as the corpus uteri in the Kangaroo* 

The inner surface of the cols de sac in die Opossum is smooth, but in the lower 
pm-t of the single cavity in the Kangm'oo and Kangaroo Rat it presents a retieidate 
structure* The linkig membrane in the lateral caimis In aU the genera is disposed 
m regular Icm^tuf^od folds, a disposidon which characterizes the true vagina in 
most the mxMnary <|UBdnipeds* fn the Kangaroo, asin the other Marsupiem, the 

intend eassks communicate with the cornnum ot urethro-sexoal cavity without 
maldng a projection ; but at the distance of three fourths of an Inch from their ter- 
adnadmi there is a sudden contraction, with a smaU valvular projection in each, 
which jmbably limits 'the extent to which the bifurcated glans is introduced m 
coitu* By those who consider the cul de sac and lateral canals as a modification of 
dm corpus uteri, these projections will probably be r^ardedas severally r^resenting 
m m dncm ; but as they do not exist in the (possums and Petaurists, in which there 
h('i^[i|dy a ccmtracdim of the vi^^inal <anals at the corresponding part, ai^ as in 
both these, as well as the Kangaroo, the true uteri open in the characteristic vsdvukr 
n^nmr, as ht die Badet^, widumt the slightest appearance of a blmning 

kite the vaginal cul de sac, die above structure caimot be regfwded as xmiterklly 
f^feed^a fi^^maiiaticni supported both by the general texture and eocmes^ms 
die p&n in qsas^^m, as wdl by what is now asc^tained to be its Ihnltedteiiedoii. 

Moreover, m the Imge sing^ vagina of some of theilsd^i^, as ^ Hare, Ralddt, 
and Paca, there are two cotresponding valvular fdids of membmie near Its com** 
mmeemmit aMdk wi^above the meikxaX apextm eonaequcadfy 

regarded as die limits of the corpus uterL 
b^wd^imring to trace the purples miswered by the dkkrmit §mm ^ dm 
nuum^lalm^gans above describe, conrideml^ dlllcidty arifte kom 
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Mhryhmm&r, 

Tii^w ta^ WfmM be 

jpedod; diid tlbat whSe tibeTagmaB^^ 

cMadbfr te ^mpe of ihe fcetus m pr^rdoa to the dimidim4^ its sterna ^ 
l^duQe^ so o less eopocioifis aod po^b is ra|dNte Usb 

p^[^l»(£lioii, Wmm J^noors^s desc»iptioa the ccHUiadcm of the to 

tike otenta^it is^lit be coocloded ^t the gsaaeradmi m that animal a^ioadioa^ld to 
the ihme dviparoiis mode more neadf than In the Kangaroo ; but the detimshaadon 
oi this In^^resdi^ questimi wiE require a more exact inrestigaticm Into the mili£re M 
the fcetal vessels and membranes in the genus Dideljphyi. Ihe impregm^ed ntmi ^ 
tbe smaller potiddess Opossums of South America would be objects of peculiar in- 
terest and value in the present state of die inquiry. 

With r^pect to the variiadons of structure in the marsupial female organs^ it may 
also be remained, that thcmgh they are apparently mostcompticatedin the Kangaroos 
and I%aiangers, yet in reality th^ deviate from the type of tlm norm^ MsmmaMa 
in a minor degree in these Marmpiata than in the Dide^ides and P^maru For the 
essential differ^ce being a division id the vagina into two canals^ we find this to be 
most complete in ^e latter gmiera^ while in the Kangaroos the dividcm is only 
partial, and the complexity aris^ more from augmented ci^acity and extent. 

Now it is important to <d>serve, that the fission of the efierent tube is not continimd, 
as might naturally be supposed, from the uterus into the vagina, leaving its 
extremity single, hut commences at the uretfaro-sexual cavity, and is arrested near 
the ntm, the orifices of which thus open into a common canal. 

Ihe situation of the rudimentary vi^;inal septum or hym^ in the unimpregnated 
female organs of the normal MammaUa before mentioned corresponds with this for- 
mation in the Kangaroo ; and m a case where this septum was pretematundl^ de- 
vdioped in the faummi subject, k was found to obey the same law of formadmi, and 
at the same time to h^ve been coincident with a completely divided utenis. 

Thm malfonnathm, so remarkably analogous to the structure of the marsu^al 
is described by Dr. Fubcbix in the sixty-fourEi volthne of die Fhiloso|diical 
Trans»^oi», ai^ the spedmen itself is In the Musmim of the Royal College id Sur- 
gecms*^« Die vaginal s^tum is verd^ comutmicing at the outlet, and tmminatinf 
about m inih firom the c^c^ of the utm ; aiid, as Dr. PuimBu# aeeuratdy dbicrRiek^ 
It Is not merely memhranoi^ hut fiediy, and of a ccmsiderahle duckness ; and like 

itoa|AEie tofawiw of nySted J>r. Tsoiua «& oixm 

stodel €i a d»ibr audfixoaatKHi of the vaghia in the hasmi ffid^ect ; Uie vertibal aegtom ceoameaced «t the 
veg^ fm&et, «&d exfeeaM hedcwaode .£ar aa mah*. difi^iog U» jMeaese ^ Eiat euOeat mto two 
owMda. yie IwUiridtid opeeiitfaB for itaawfsl. hi tithoaeeaieoasdilieooftheiitemB^^ 

laadeeatee ha awaflEtaiaedi biU iiw£chiidBt.l^Qt« if 

lai|ielfiaenofntefSK<%ef Mediae b f%aii«log«Ratathef»seae8eiaieai)7:]h^ hi 

omof 0iim fbt hOotwo Idcfia 
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; bat ^ di^im^km Ibetwem the ti^^j»]»i id^nis 1^ «ti 
4ie#i^||hi6^ a^9oteit lesmblesaa OTidoctofaie^pt^, llie at^4s jrarats 
iom m Oie Nl^^ded AjcmdiUo (Hate Vh %* 4.), bat m the Weaad- 
boaiM AzoiaiMia the aii^leg are doogatedL 

MereoT^, la ^tese as well as the more decided Edastate geoara^ as Mesm md 
3fyrm^}ai^kiigay tl^ arethro-sexoal caim} is ^rmed^ as ia Tortoises^ by a ccmtmiiadoa 
of the mrethm or uriiiary bladder, ioto wldch the genital tube op^ by a small ori- 
iee, (bat in the j^o^. In the rtfgin stat^ by two small ori&cei^) just as the urethra 
4^namiiiiicates with the Tagina in other MaamaUa. The raginal portion of the tobe 
hi lodicated by the tlunneira of the pmietesin the lower or <Hstal half, by the smoother 
and leas idikms structure of the linaig memloane, and its disposition in regular 
hmgHiidhial rugse % but tlm change k gradual, and the exact extent of the uterus 
Is lu^ maihed by any constiictifm* ^ 


Now the Omithorhyimhas and Edbldim^ while th^ present a comjdete diyislon of 
the eifereiit portion of their generative aj^mratus like the other Marsupiaia, maintai f i^ 
In the omnpoddiHi of each fateral moiety and In its mode of termmation, thdr affinity 
to the Edmitate order, in which Cuvisn has ]^aced than ; md thus, by combining 
those dharacters of tike oviparous type of the generative syslent w^ch separately 
present themselves in other Mammalia, thm'e results that aflini ty to the stmcture of 
the same parts In the BepUUa whidi has led to the snppodti<m of their fonning a 
dk^nct ckss of animals. The complex scapidar apparatus oi the Mm&tremafa, the 
m an d ib ie s of the Omitimrhynchus, smd the i^nmtiire of the male intromittakt organ, 
whldbi, thoi^ peiforated by a cemjdete canal, k adapted to tranmilt the 
diudoiily,£9rinaddidoiial deviatimis from ^ mammiferDus structui^. But the smgle 
outlet, double supmor cava, and the Absence id the Infenor mesenteric 


arteiy are apj^mdmations to the ovipm’ous type participated by thim in conimmi 
with tile <d;h^ Mmrmpmta ; and iMa whole may be regmded as an ab&taiat group 
M MammaMa characteil^ by an ovo-viviparmis genmation. 

few remarks remain to be added respecting the of the Kaugw r o o, 


iato two canals, «»^zcQdiiBgitoefBxi^ciii£ogoatiaoiB, w tnlhe Opoii^^ 
both «cteraa% imS intefoday into 
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^ * and M. LsdeiujiTf’ liave bofit Aeae parts of the geao- 

sfs^m (tended with a gda^imsr adh^iye with liregiikr ibroiss 

One of these substances, was ^^nzid In the mesiai eid de 

$lr Evsiuro compares the vertebral column and o<x^ital bone of a fcstiis, 
^d Ims given a hgure of it as snob. He appears indeed to Mve been <Hmslderabiy 
induenced by this circumstance in forming his theory of marsuf)^ genen^on. 
M* EancKART, who also found several of these bodies, both in the hitml can^ «nd 
middle cavity, describes them as consisting of a homogeneous ibro-carl^a^i^ns 
substance, and compares th^ to a mola, or false conception, but observes tfmt there 
was nothing in their structure that would permit him to form a conclusion that they 
were parts of a foetus. In this instance, the middle cavity and the two thirds of 
the lateral canals nearest to it were filled with ^a pultaceous ydlowish mucus.* 

The female organs of the Kangaroo in this condition were also sent over from 
New South Wales by Mr. G. Bennett, along with the impr^nated uterus described, 
accompanied with the following note : ‘^Bottle, No. 2. Hie uterus of a Kangaroo 
of the common spemes, the adjacent parts being preserved. Hiis one had the ap- 
pearance of having just received the male ; and we kiDed a male specimen, having 
the appearance of being lately with the female, half an hour afterwards on the sajoie 
range. The cornua uteri?” (vaginal canals) "are evidently diseased, containing a hard 
cheesy substance. (This has not been hardened by the spirit, for it was about the 
same consistence when I examined it in the recent state.)” 

Mr. Bennett also observes, that there was no young one in the pouch of this 
female ; but one of the nipples was largely developed, from which he expressed miflc. 
As this is precisely the condition in which the female at the2k>ological Gardens was 
when she received the male, it corroborates Mr. Bennett’s supposition of the s^ie 
circumstance having recently preceded the death of the female which he examined, 
and serves to elucidate in some degree the nature and cause of those appearances, 
which he regarded as the product of disease. 

In the vaginse of this animal, as in those examined by Homs and Leuckaet, por- 
tions of dense fibrous substance, varying in length from an inch to an inch, and 
from one to three lines in thickness, were inclosed in a thick mucus. The fibious 
substances had an irregular surface, and in some instances a rather brittle fractures 
they were of a homogeneous texture when cut with the knife, (and such is also the 
composirion of the substance described by Sir Everarp Home,) and they most 
resemble those coagulated masses that are found in the vesiculae seminales and 
somklmes in the urethra of the Agouti, Capromys, Guinea-pig, and othm^ of the 
Kodaat order. 

' l^lnce the dissection of Mr. Bennett’s specimmi, I have had the opportunity of 
eb^sming the femsde organs of aaoth^ Km[igaroo, which were obligingly submitted 
to my examlin^km by l^fiessor Green : riiey presmited the same appearaimes as 

* TbaSmspkM TasasatM^, vot Ixrw. p. S^. f Mjecksl^s for Thjsiidogie, meu via. p. 44i3. 
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I 1^ m^gbsiMy ^UxtdM to Umit myself to Hie desenpd^ tlm 

cdi^ my att^Hon mmfe dIrebHy to the subject $ but the 4esa*e of pe^ 
^ if pos^le, to the final pnipose of marsupial generation, induced me to 
ptsih iny inquiries as far as the meams at my disposal allowed ; and though f am com* 
pf^M'to acimowledge Htat the end proposed is still to be attained, yet tbe collateral 
inquiries hiMtuted'idth that view have, I hope, tended to r^idn* subject more 
batil^diie, and to polnt out its re^ analogies to other known modes of generation. 

t^idiHons those modifications of structure which relate to the mar* 
supsld fostus alter uterine birHi are readily appreciable. An oflhpring prematurdiy 
bmn, and with a great proportion of its growth yet to he accomplished before it 
a^akts power of eidsthtg independently, must obviously be incapable of sustain* 
iiigp hfe wi^ any conski^rable intermission of sustenance ; ' and since it has no store 
fd* nutriment appended to its digestive cmtal when excluded from tbe womb, and is 
HierSfore dependent for its support solely upon maternal secretion, the period during 
which the mother must have been ccmfined to a forei^ ami artificial nest, supposing 
minther protection to tbe ofl^ring hasMi been provided, would have been probably 
to&kmg to be compariblewith her own existence. To obviate this inconvenience a 
natural and portable nest is superadded to her structure, in order that she may 
resort, without pr^^ce to the young, to all the places necessary for her own 
and support ; i^ile at the same time the young one is enabled to draw an 
mihttarinittmg supply of nutriment, and has also its own temperature maintamed by 
<dose contact with tbe abdominal surface of the parent, in an analogoru, though more 
complete mmm^ than the egg daring incubation. 

iriien we come to .eoimid^ wby the inriur-uterine life of the embryo should be 
su<h, both in its nature imd duration, as to require these modificataons, the subject, 
at {uesent, dudei every attempt at direct ex^anaHon; If an unvaamdar chorion, 
with the oons^uaoit premature birth and after*incubatimi in a marsuphnn, were 
ykiculhw to the Kangaroo, thei^ might be r^arded as the imcessary concoantant 
^^teuH&eiia its sHange proportkms and violemt progpreedve morion; it might 
liieii be considered essential Hiat the foetus should pass the pdvis bdore the Mnd^ 
piiNa had attained their gigantic proportions ; it might also be supposed Hmt saltdoiy 
prOgresrioii was tnc(Uiq>atiMe w^ theesdety of the parent or ol^fuing, if the foetus 
wereattacl^ to the womb by so delicate but vital a SEi^iam as a vascdhnrifiacmHi ; 
wn4^at,'riii€9N^»^' wh3e a ^^^oii^ure hhth obviated the necessity for finmari^ 
of m tsotopeded delivery was equally secured by the same astic^ariem. 
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internal modIficaEtioii of ^e finale af^aratns uidlealire m tkeir 

feamitimi from that of the ordinuy Rodeniia. An4 ^ ^ ^er hand^ the 
ovoviv^parons or marstq>ial MammaHm indnde the d 3 dng Fetsuidst^ the biirrwiig 
Wombat^ the swiminiiig Cbeiroiiec^es, the climbing Koala, C^ss^q»is widlr the 
toder timmb and preb^ile tail, and tbe Dasyures, with the oi#Qaiy profoi^i^ 
and pri^pressmn of the eoirespondmgcarnivc^raiis genera of the i^acentally def^^G^od 
Mammalia ; In all of which gmiera it Is obviously impossible to connect niairsn|»ai 
generation with the outward ^pordons, locomotion, or habits ^ the parent. 

Perhi^ it Is more jdulosophical to consider generation as having r^^e9*ence father 
to tlm whole nature the thing generated, and its rdative perfection as compared 
with other i^iecies, than to partial modifications of the structure of the mother. 

The whole of the vertebrated animals are recognised as one great division or group 
in nature, characterized by a ]daa of formation which, howevm* varied to suit their 
different spheres and powers of action, has sufficient basal or permanent characters 
to be recognised as one type, distinguishable from that which pervades any odier 
lower organized group of the miimal kingdom. 

But the generation most common to the vertebrated group is tbe same which 
chiefly prevails in the lower dirisions of the ankaal kingdom, viz. the oviparous. In 
which the ovum, when once formed, detached, and impregnated, possesses properties 
that enable it to accomplish all the steps of its future development, without further 
connexion with the paiant. The generation, therefore, which requires a second con* 
nexion of the ovum to the parent, as in the plac^tally developed Mammalia^ is an 
exception to the rule of vertebratal reproduction, and we are led to inquire In what 
essential points these animals deviate from or are superior to the oth^ c^ses of the 
division, that in their gener^ion the parent should be subsarvient in a so much 
greater degree to the perfect devdo]Hnent of the new being. 

Now it is in the MammaUa that the brain is perfected : we cim trace through 
the different orders the increaring complication of this organ, until we fnd it in 
mfm to have attained that condition which so eminently distinguish^ hm &ma 
the rest of the class. Amt if tbe introduction of new powers into an oiganlsm ne- 
cessarHy requires a modiflcation in its mode of development^ with what other than 
the perfectkm of the nervous syst^ cmi we connect tnie viviparous or placental 
generation ? for we do not perceive that in their digestion, circulation, respiratioii, 
locomotion, or temperature, the Mammiferous Vertehrata are in miy d^ee advance 
beyond the bird, in consequence of thdir more complex, or, as it may be termed, 
more ^u«^ul g^ieratkm. 

Agreeably to this view, riierefore, we should expect to And in those ordm In 
which the um!»li<ml veskde is largest and most p^manent, and the jdacenta least 
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^QtO0Ta%d by dlie e^dlimm tbroaghoHt them dPim 

Among Ibe Opossums and Basyares prasent a slitt simpler form ^ 

the brai% tbe eer^ral bemispberes being equally devoid of convolutions as ^ose of 
tbe Beav^» and limving the bigeminal bodies as well as the eerdb^um uncovered : 
the dssnre also Didiicb separates the olfactory tract from the SQpenmpos^ cerdbral 
mass, instead of bang inferior, as in the RodenHay Is here htteral : and, lastly, the 
proportions which the tMckness of the medullary covering bears to the esttent ai 
the lateral ventricles is less than in any other mmnmiferous order. 

With respect to the br^ of the Kangaroo, it must be observed, that although, 
slmrtly aft^ birth it resembles in struetnre the brain of the lowest Vertebratay yet it 
aftmrards assumes a more complex form than that of the Opossums or Dasyures, there 
being a few S 3 rmmetncal anfractuc^ides upon the cerebral hemispheres, which also 
cover a greater proportion of the bigeminal bodies : the hemispheres are, however, 
more contracted anteriorly, and have a smaller size, in proportion to the body, than 
in those of the Rodentia. 

Ihe inferiority of the brain, then, in connexion with the other points of resem- 
Mmce to the inferior vertebrate classes which may be traced through the orga> 
nization of the marsupial quadrupeds, seems at present to be the phenomenon 
most intimately connected with their generadon. Those which 1 have had the 
opportunity of observing alive at the Zoological Gardens (and there are at present 
species of Dasyurm, Didelph^s, Phalangistay Petaurus, Hypsiprymnusy MacropuSy and 
PhascoUmys^ are all characterized by a low degree of intelligence ; nor can I learn 
that they ever manifest any sign of recognition of their keepers or feeders. Another 
character, no less uniformly belong^g to them, is the want of a power of uttering 
vocalized sounds. When irritated they emit a wheezing or snarling guttural sound ; 
that of the Dasywrus ursmus is the clearest, and is the nearest approach to a growl. 
Mr. Hjams, however, states, that in addition to this noise, the Ursine Opossum utters 
a kind of hollow barking. The Thylacinus cymcephahtSy or large Dog-faced Opossum, 
he observes, utters a short guttural cry, and appears exceedingly inactive and stupid, 
Imving, like the owl, an almost constant motion with the nictitating membrane of the 
eye-f-.” Ihe Wombat, when irritated, emits a loud hiss which forcibly reii^ds one of 
that of the Serpent. The noise emitted by the Kangaroo under siimlmr circumstances 
k equally remote from a vocalized sound; tbe necessary apparatus for producing 
vidilch CmnEB J long ago observed to be wanting in the larynx of this animal. 

* It is alaotnliusin^ timt the double supmor cava is most frequently found, sfter tibue ; aiul tbe 

^ephaat, sdiofie other affinity to the Hodmtiu Cmnsa bss e^cially reosaxked, resembles ttoi in this res|iect. 

t Ximman Transaethms, toI. ix. p. 173. 

X Lemons d'Aimt. Comp. £▼. p. 50$, « ' 
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tofixidtheseaitaloglasto aiid more might be pointed 

o^ if U wm not a eompamon which merits a sqiarate i^nslderation^ and would 
mcle»d piesent communication to an undue lengths 
Hiere k, however^ miother order of McmmaUa whtch^ in m^ikm to catmn ana- 
logies to Uie R^fOiHa manifested in their generative and other syiMems^have the brain 
nearly as simple as in the Opossums : these are the Edentate Mamme^ % and the Ar- 
madillos^ Manises^ and Anteaters are more especially characterized by thdr inferiority 
in this respect, the Sl<^hs, like the Kangaroo, having a few superficial anlractaoitties 
on the cerebral hemispheres. In order, therefore, to test the degree of relationship 
which exists between a long intra-uterine and placental development, mid the perfec- 
tion the brain, it will be requisite to possess an accurate knowledge of the mode 
of development of ibe above Edentate genera. 

This is an inquiry well deserving attention^ and it is to be hoped that the desirable 
materials^ viz. the impregnated uteri of the Edentate and Marsupiate genera^ will soon 
be furnished through the exertions of our scientific countrymen abroad. 


Description of the Plates. 

Plate VI. 

Pig. 1. Communication of the true vagina with the urethro-sexual passage by a 
double orifice, resulting from an occasional formation of the hymen, in 
the Human subject. 

Fig. 2. A section of the urethro-sexual canal, showing a similar mode of communi- 
cation by a double orifice, r^ulting from a constant formation of the 
hymen, in the Sow. 

Fig. 3. A similar section of the urethro-sexual passage of the Kangaroo. 

In each of the figures, a is the urethral, and h b the vaginal orifices. 

Fig. 4. The female organs of an Armadillo [Dasppus novem-cinctusy Linn.). 

Fig. 5. The female organs of the Merima Opossum {Didelphys dorsigeray Linn.), 
magnified three diameters. 

Fig. 6. The female orgmis of the Kangaroo Rat {Hppsiprymnus WhUeiy Lesson). 
The same letters indicate the same parts in each of the figures, 
a. Ovaries. 

A Fallopian tubes. (In figg. 5. and fi. Membramus portion of the FeMopimi 
tuhesy Hojue.) 

c. Uteri. {Comm uteriy Tvson, Daubenton. In figg. 5. and 6. Glandular por- 

turns of the Fcdhpian tubes. Home ; Aduterumsy Geoffroy.) 

d. Os tincse. (In figg. 5. and 6. Fahuhtr termmatim of Fallopian tube. Home.) 

e. Me^ cul de sac of tiie va^na. {Corpus uteri, Tyson, Daubenton, Gsm?'- 

imoY; UteruSy Home.) d, d. Divided portion of the vagina. {Uteri re- 
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mpMmmd ^ ^ wogmm, TtiBm % CSmtdur^^bFo^^ 
gkm, Sbu.) 

g. Unstt^ . . 

h. U^hm; 

]%; 7* »a|ii^eigi»led femde msgsms of the Kengfuroo (Jfiicre^ i^aw), 

Tke gisvid d is laid open, and also the chorioB t^or Q^»hf»iiao(H*tiGays 
of the ^owis^ the iattar stispeiMkd fnna the nmhUical ^toitl. 
In ad^ticm to the letters above explained^ d is the left oviury^ with a large 
corpus Inteuin^ ^wing the orifice from which the ovulnm escaped not 
yet denied. *The ovarian Ugaments. Bristles are inserted Into the 
foibes. The vaginal apparatus e, d d, not having been preserved 
along with the impregnated nteros^ is here added from another specimen^ 
in which the imperfect septnm of the mesial cnl de sac (e") did not extend 
to the lower end of that cavity, as is usual in the Kangaroo. The cellular 
membrane which connects the vaginal cul de sac with the urethro-sexual 
passage has been removed. 

Plate VII. 

Fig. 1. The foetus mid membranes of the Kangaroo removed from the uterus. 
The foetus magnified two diameters, 
a, a. The mcteri<Mr membrane or chorion laid open. 

b. Ihe amnion, 
c, c. The umbilical vesicle. 
dy d. The omphalo-mesenteric veins. 

€, The omphalo-mes^teric arteries. 

/*. The pedicle connecting the umbilical vesicle to the intestinum ileum. 

g. The stomach. 

h. The duodenum. 

f. (Fig. 2.) Convolutions of small intestine. 

k, Tl^ caecum. 

L The large intestine. 

m. The liver. 

n. The kidneys, 
o, o. The testes. 

p. The bifid rudiment the penis at the verge of the anus. 

q. The diq>hn^^. 
r, r. Tim lungs. 

A. The heart. 
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i, A two sopetior earm. 

Hie piiloK^i^ artery mui aorta hare moe rdhitire posi^mi as in the 
adhlt. 

- u. Hie rudiments of the posterior extremities. 

V. Hie external orifice of the ear. 

tr. Hie branchial orifice. 

Fig. 2. Hie viscera of the preceding foetus^ more magnified : the heart is tmmed up^ 
to show the auricles, and the whole intestinal canal is seen. 

Fig. 3. Outline of the same foetus, natural size, showing the coan^on of the um- 
bilical vericle. 

Fig. 4. Outline of the embryo of the Goose, showing its natural rize mid state of 
development when the allantois x, is just beginning to expand fi’om 
the lower part of the intestine. Hie brain may be observed to be pro- 
portionately more developed than in the Kangaroo. 

The same letters are used for the difierent parts as in fig. 1. 

Fig. 5. Outline of the Kangaroo about twelve hours after uterine birth, dmwmg its 
natural size and external development at this period. The elongation of 
the jaws has reduced the mouth to a simple round anterior orifice, which 
subsequently becomes even more contracted before the lateral fissures 
begin to extend backwai^s. Hie eye is concealed by the completely 
formed eyelids. Three divirions are now seen at the posterior extrem!^. 
A longitudinal line indicates the separation of the umbilical pedicle. 

a. The upper nipple of the left side, to which the above foetus was attached. 

b. The lower nipple of the same side. 

Fig. 6. Mammary foetus of the Pygmy Opossum {Petaurus pygmasus)^ natural size. 

6*. The same magnified and dissected, showing, 

a. The urinary bladder. 

b. The urachus. 

Fig. 7. Mammary foetus of the Kangaroo, about a fortnight old : natural rize. The 
parietes of the abdomen are removed, to show the increased devel<^ment 
of the viscera, as compared with the uterine foetus (fig. 1.) ; and also the 
urinary bladder u, and its attachment to the abdominal parietes. 

Fig. 8. Magnified view of the abdominal viscera of the same mammary foetus. 

a. The urinaiy bladder. 

b, urachus. 

c, c. Hie umbilical or vesical arteries. 

d. The ligamentum suspensorium hepatis, in which there is no trace of umbi- 

lical vein. 

e. The left lobe of the liver. 

/,/. The i%ht lobe now subdivided. 
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aeule foki tbe lleiiia> the end witidi the ni^ii^llefd ireidcle was 
leached, 

iL l%e esecam. 

i. Ihe large intestine. 

&. The sii|»a-renal glands. 

^ I. Itie kidneys. 
m. Thewr^rs. 
u, «. Hie testes. 

J^ldidymis. 

Vasiteferens. 

Fig. 9, llie brain and spinal chord of the same foetns^ from the snperim* or dorsal 
aspect. Natural size. 

Fig. 10. Hae same, from the infeiior or ventral aspect. 

Fig. 11. Superior view of the same brain. Magnified three diameters. 

Fig. 12. Side view of the same. Magnified three diameters. 

Hie following letters signify the same parts in each figure : 
a. S|anal chord. 

A. Medulla oblongata, 
c. Cerebellum. 

df €, The meduUmy mass^ from which the bigeminal bodies are developed. The 
separation of the ganglions, termed Testes d. Nates e, is faintly visible, 
yi Posterior striated bodies, 
g. Cerebral hemispheres. 
k. Crura cerebri. 

i. (Fig. 11.) The ventricle of the right hemisphere Imd open. 

A. (Fig. 10.) Mammillary body. 

The state develc^roent of the brmn of this mammary foetus corresponds 
to that of the human foetus at the ninth week. 

Fig. 13. Hie head of a mammary foetus of a Kangaroo, about eight weeks old, 
dissected, to show the rdation of the larynx to the tongue and posterior 
nares. 

a. Hie qnglottis, drawn down out of the aperture in the soft palate. 

A. l^e cavity in the tcmgne for the reception of the nipple. 

Fig. 14. The elongated nipple, withdrawn from the. mouth : the dotted line shows 
the ext^t to which it is grasped ; it never extends into the cesoj^agus or 
stomach as has been conjectured. 
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XVIII, Some OhservaHom m ike Siructtore cmd Functions ^ Udndar and celhdar 
Pofypi, emd of Asddioe, By Joseph Jackson. Lister Esq. FM.S. 


Received Januiuy 1, — Read March 6 and 13, IS34. 

The more obscure functions of vitality are of such difficult invest^tlon, and 
possess at the same time so high an interest, that any one contributing, in however 
small a degree, to increase our information regarding them, may hope to meet with 
indulgence. 

This consideration encourages me to submit to the Royal Society some observations 
made during afew weeks spent at Dover and Brighton in the autumn of 1832, and the 
last summer. I was led to engage in them from having two years before noticed the 
existence of currents within the tubular stem of a species of Serfuhirm % and their 
investigation has led me on to additional particulars relating to that family of zoo- 
phytes, and other compound animals more or less resembling them, some of which 
I am willing to hope may be new in physiology. 

The facts being only such as presented themselves during a limited stay on the coast, 
and in part indeed requiring further observations to ascertain their true bearing, the 
form of the original memoranda is often retained, as being probably the most satis- 
factory. Though too circumscribed and incomplete to form a ground for new 
arrangements or theories, they will at least show that the field from which they are 
culled is hitherto but partially explored, and may perhaps awaken the attention of 
inquirers more fevourably circumstanced. 

Of the notices regarding tubular polypi, one on Tuhularia htdiptsa relates princi- 
pally to a peculiar circulation seen within it, and to some circumstances attending 
its growth, absorption, and decay. Those which follow on Sertularim describe in- 
ternal currents of a different kind, a more full observation of growth and absorption, 
with a case of the development of ova, and some other particulars of this family. 

An account is next given of a minute Asddia possessing a character, not I b^eve 
before observed in that tribe, of distinct individuals connected by a branching stem 
and a common circulation, and bearing in these and other points some resemblance 
to the Sertulariee. The organization and functions of this Asddia, and of a PolycHnum 
allied to it, are stated the more in detail, as the anatomical descriptions of the Tu- 
nmUa by Cctvier, Savignv, and MacLeay app^r to be derived almost wholly frmu 
dissection. 

Tb^re are at riie conclusion remarks on tlm natural character of some Fiustrm and 
other eeHular polypi, which tend to confirm the <^ink>n that they me of a family 
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to ^ J^t^M 06 to WuMofies m S&i»dmim wlft irlil^ toM^ 

1|^ itove beeii Mttoto lusii^^ 

It desOTe to be maimed, tliat as 1^ i^>6c^ ^ mie lypfe iSai^^ 

to idae» toe^^PlM:^ cf 4KMae ef lemotor (tetidEs ^ to^ir ^fwtm 4im Bdl kia»s^ 
In toe same^!ep»rtloii; but toe aggrefadon df toe ccnnpmimit parts m toe smt^ar 
spei^ becKnnes instead mcNre simple. Fitnn tois canse^ as wdd as iemt toeir trims* 
parency^ most the objects examined offered peculiar advantages io^ ins^pecto^ 
their orf^nkation while living and in fieedom. Th^ were plac^ in a glai^ trongh 
with paralM sides, before my aehromatie microscope directed horixontaJly, and toe 
km water wm offen changed. Near the end of toe observations this was done by 
two mph(His, one of which constantly admitted a ftesh suj^ly, while the other carried 
off toe exce^ ; a mode which, had it been earlier adopted, might have rendered some 
of toe results more satisfactory ; for the great difficulty, next to procuring a variety 
oi i^eimnehs, was to retain them in vigour. 

With toe exception of two specif that grew above the line of low wat^ at spring 
todes, those obtained were only what toe waves threw up; for repeated endea- 
vours to get them, through hshennen, from rocks at sea or from oyster-bounds were 
unsnccessM. 

Ihe drawmgs in illustration were traced by a camera lucida slid over the eyepiece 
(ff the microscope. The facility with whidi correct graphic records and measurements 
may be obtained by means of that instniment with a little pmctice, induces me to re- 
commed its use to other observers. Ihe linear enlargement is mm^ked to each figure. 

TUBULAR POLYPI. 

TuBULARfA. 

Ihe specimeu of T. indivisa figured Plate VlII, fig. 1 was one among a broken mass 
of tubes, most of tomn larger than itself, which was found at Dover, October 1832, 
fresMy cast ashore, ami was kept several (ki 3 rs, cm imother account, before the polypus 
it was observe. It is a very small example of the species to which it is 
consktoned to belong. Ibe arms bad no cilim. 

When magnified about one hundred times, a current of particles was seen within 
the tube, toat strikingly resemble, in its steady continued flow, tbe circulation in 
plmits of toe genus Chora. The general course of the stream was paralkl to toe 
slightly spiral lines eff irregular spots on the tube, and in toe directkms marked by 
toe arrows. On toe greater part of the side first viewed {that shown m tbe draw- 
mg). It set as from the polypus ; but on r€vm*dng the glass trough so as to show toe 
side, the flow was there towards toe polypus ; each current thus occulting half 
of toe circumference. The particles had no dancing motion ammtg themselves Hke 
those whidi will be ba^afrer mentioned in Sertul&ria, but floated evady im at a uni- 
form rate. Hiey were varioi^ in size ; some veiy small, others af^arentiy aggr^ia- 
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i&om of imibr 9M$ a iew wiatt aearlf gio^nto, in genmrid ihej of no 
tegsikar fcm&. The tube bad between the lines more eim^ciioiis ^ts a grann- 
laled afqpeafance^ and b^a^h this the ennrents ran^ but X eonld not^by akeiing the 
Ibcns of ibe nncroseope, detect t1^ opfiosfte eorrent ob. Ibe farther side^ as may be 
done in €^tm^ owing to the mterposidon, in most parts^ of a gmmoas zmdter. Some 

the krger ^rtides of this were l£ke those in cirmdation^ and 1^ diose attentkm 
might be semi slowly to change their rd^tire positions. 

At the nodons parts e de were slight Tortices in the current : at cnear the eddof 
the tube it came over from the opposite side^ and I could not at this time succeed 
in detecting the passage of any particles between the tube and the stomach of the 
pdypus. 

Between the stomach B, mid the mouth a remarkable action went on, wholly 
different from that in the tube. The mouth l^ame swollen by a flow into it from 
the stomach, to the shape shown at a 3 : this flow continued for about a minnte. The 
contents of the mouth were then squeezed back into the stomach, which expanded 
as the month contracted (a B), During this reflux the connecting orifice was seen 
distinctly open, and it continued so on the return of the flow to the mouth (a 2), till 
the stomach became nearly emptied. The orifice then closed gradually, preparatory 
to the effort of forcing the fluid back to the stomach. The intervals between that 
act were very evenly eighty seconds. 

Two currents were continually going on, both in the mouth and stomach, one 
flowing always down the sides in the direction a B, and an opposite one in the axis ; 
except that the latter was suspended at the time of the close contraction of the 
stomach and of the discharge from the month into it. 

The creature was observed at intervals throughout the day from ten m the mom- 
ing ; its appearance continuing much the same. The front arms sometimes spread 
themselves a little, and at one time a cloud of particles hung before them in the 
water like those within the mouth, and which seemed to have been recently ejected. 
Though the swelling and contracting continned, no motion was seen in the ejected par- 
ticles ; proving that in the ordinary course of this action the month was not opened. 

The next morning the polypus was found much altered {a 4) ; the hinder arms, or 
those of the neck, were shrunk to an indistinct mass, appearing to be partly ab- 
sorbed and partly thrown oflT, and a stream of particles was drifting away from them. 
The least imperfect of these arms had a rapid action going on in its granular sub- 
stance, which ended in a curi-ent within it towards its root. The terminating arms 
appeared as peifect as the day before. 

Rudiments of the homy shell had extended to the neck from fy its end when it 
was first observe. The currents in the intermediate space B were now plainly 
connected with those in the tube and had lost their former even course, the partides 
flowing dmut irregularly as the division between h and c became by dcgr^s broken 
away. The currents m the tube were uhdtered. 

3b2 
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^id #^peared Ite €i^d ^ 8^ part wHliiii 1^ to^ was itemk to ft ^xK^iaii 

iS dlatat3(»i aad ^^traedcm (<^iiflilcb tibere mBm r&msam ^ fite 
bftg) baE¥iiig ceased; another discharge had taken piaee hram the ai»t a eomsl* 

dmhle tme kom the neck« when the tube acquired a defined end (a fi); and 
die mid the conical e&St part a vacant space had been graduafi^r kit* li^ dtis 
was now admitted frmn the neck some granulated finid matter, which flowed over 
the conical sm^iee, and after some agitation oi the particle, fbnned a ronnded co> 
vedi^ to It ; semitransparent at first, but soon becoming more opake, so as not to 
be ^tingiiished from what it covered (a 6). The circulating particles of the tube 
now flowed into the end smd returned from it, as at a septum of Chora, 

Afterwards nqiid action of large granulations and stillness alternating took place 
within the neck ; and in the evening the polypus was completely separated from the 
soft matter of the tube, and dead ; its substance breaking away in a sti*eam of dis<- 
migaged particles. The following morning some slimy matter about the end of the 
tube was all that remained of it ; hut the circulation within the tube continued as 
before. 

The specimen was now immersed in spring water. The first effect was, instead of 
the two currents, one flow, towards the end of the tube, of roundish particles, some 
of which escaped into the water : after this had continued a short time, the whole in- 
ternal contents of the tube began to move forwards together, and became protruded 
at tbe end like thin paste ; then for a while a clear current with few particles in it 
flowed back between the shell and the moving mass, and showed the shell to be 
transparent, and that the mottledness and granulations, as well as the irregular 
lines of spots which were before seen in it, were wholly belonging to the soft matter ; 
another circumstance analogous to what is met with in Chora. 

%is single observation on Tubularia was prolonged in the hope that the destruction 
of the hinder arms might have proved to be part of a process of lengthening the tube. 
Some of tbe later appearances were evidently the effect of disease, and the action be- 
tween the mouth and stomach during the first day seemed unnaturally violent; 
yet the currents there will be seen to bear a resemblance to those which accom- 
pamed vigorous growth in Sertulmia. Hie instance of deposition recorded stands 
at present by itself ; that of absorption will be folly corroborated. Hie circulation 
in the tube exhibits a character hitherto, I believe, only observed in the vegetable 
kingdom. 

SERTUIARliB. 

Each of the divisions Tuhularice and Sertulariee, as adopted by Cuvier, indudes 
widely dilfrring genera, while they separate others that are closely aflied. Some 
which I think should be placed among celhtlar polypi, wOl be notleed her^ifter; 
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beaa^M natural Btnilly^ for wbicb the old mme of Seriuhnce may perhaps be 
tiBlalaed, and these are the subject of the observatmns imder tibe present head. 
l%e spedhaei3»» figured include some principal variatkms in the form and position of 

S&fukma fhmm^ Hate VIII. fig. 2. (Eu[«i8, pL vii. b B. Phmukmafhmia^ Lamarck)^ 
was found at Dover, October 1832, on the ropes of Fucus siUquosus, It conristed of 
a minute homy tube, creeping along and round the Fucm with frequent anastosnoris, 
(a usual property of the SertularioBy) and sending out of&ets at shcnt intervals. Ibese 
had each a main stem, feathered with jointed branches directed to each side alter- 
nately in close succession ; eveiy joint was elaborately formed of thin transparent sfaeH, 
of ^which one part continued the branch, and the rest formed a cell for a polypus ; 
all the cells on a side branch taking one direction. Each plume might com{»ise 
from 400 to 500 polypi. It was neglected to be drawn till the polypi were shrunk : 
when living, their arms spread widely, their body scarcely projecting beyond the 
edge of the shell. 

All the polypi were connected together by a soft matter, of a pulpy or finely 
granulated appearance, which w^as a continuation of their substance, and extended 
throughout the interior of the branches, the stem, and the creeping tube or root. 
When a magnifying power of 100, and still more clearly when one of 300, was used, 
a current of particles, various in size and of irregular form, was observed running 
along the axis of this soft matter. It flowed in one channel, alternately backwards 
and forwards, through the main stem and lateral branches of a plume, and through 
the root as far as the opacity admitted of its being traced ; sometimes it was seen 
to continue into the cells. The stream was throughout in one direction at one time : 
it might be compared to the running of sand in an hour-glass, and was sometimes so 
rapid in mid-tide that the particles were hardly distinguishable ; but it became much 
slower when near the change. Sometimes it returned almost without a pause ; but 
at other times it was quiet for a while, or the particles took a confused whirling 
motion for a few seconds, the current afterwards appearing to set the stronger for 
this suspension. The whirling or starting motion took place sometimes at one some- 
times at another pari of the stem and branches during the intervals of the currents. 
Five ebbs and five flows occupied fifteen minutes and a half, the same average time 
being spent in the ebb as in the flow. The longest continued stream was two minutes 
and a quarter ; the longest suspension, half a minute. 

When the connexion of a plume with the root was interrupted by bending its stem, 
the stream running down the middle was observed to continue its flow up one of the 
lower and stronger lateral branches, and then to return down that branch and up 
the main stem> the course of the curr^t in most of the other side branches being 
stOl the same m in the middle one* 

On a stem being cut off below the commencwent of the side branclms^ a few 
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sfy^ the e^.mA mit» gradually ekaring away, M irawd ai^pear^ed keiML Hie 
imceeasiYe fiw, c^gbt Citation, and reflux of {mrtides, conlkiaed in M 

i|be aqpacalka. Ibe alternate currenta in tbe axis of ^ so^ msMt mm 
Been in. all Ike Ser^dariw that were examined, and iqipear to be an eaaeslkd .^mo^ 
M ^ Fiuih^ pioiiculars regardmg them will be m^ced as th^ were 

<d»3erred in other sp^ies. 

1 am not aware that any writer of our own country has m^tkmed the ^dstaace 
of these cuirents, unless it be Dr. Fiamiko, in an account of Sertularia gdaiimm 
given in the Edinburgh Phik>sophical Journal, 1820 * ; but bis description, if accu- 
rate, must r^er to a different action. Some of the continentid works which w^ 
the most obvious to be consulted are silent regarding them ; but on further search, 
in Cavouni’s “ Memorie per servire allaStoria de Polipi Marini,” published at Naples 
in 1786, the general character of the motion was found very clem*ly and explicitly 
^ven. 

It is extraordinary that so singular a phenomenon as the flow and reflux of the 
circulation in one and the same channel, announced evidently by a careful and able 
investigator, should have remained, as it appears to have done, almost unnoticed for 
nearly half a century. 1 am glad to corroborate these observations by a quotation 
&om 1^ treatise, which serves sdso to explain some of his opinions 

♦ '* When in an active state, I have observed the water taken in at the moutb descend, for the space of 
sevaal seconds, thnmgh tbe gelatinoos parenchyma ctf the body and footstalk, and again return to be ejected. 
The inkt thus drculatiiig did not semn to move in a body through tubular vessds, but to be divided into mi- 
nute ^dbules, vdiich permeated a ceUular structure.” — Edinburgh l^iilosophical Journal, voL ii. p. 85. 

t “ Un fenomeno assai singolare nell’ eccnKunia deUe Sertolare k un movimento che si c^erva nell' interiore 
dd ^ipo come in tm pro^o tube. L’ esteriore comeo invoglio, ordinariamente trani^arente, cbiude e veste il 
Goxpo m<dle dell* animale, il quale corpo si vede essere formate emne di un amasso granelloso. In mezzo di 
queno corpo per una linea alungo si vede che una simile gran^atura venga transportata con moto vorticoso 
di un Snido dbe non si airiva a distinguoie *. merc^ di queata agitazmne si vede che qneUe bxidolette di nude- 
lia con v«3gaoo pcolate in ^o, ora in tma corrente salgooo in sopre or discendono ; e questo fenomcuo accade 
cosl nel taonco pdndjKde che nei rami fino a toccare gii organi poEpifoimi e dura db finchb vive la sextolara 
auchorchb i suoi organi siano strettemente ritdrati/’ — p. 121. 

*' Questo correute d vede estendersi per tutto ii tratto del corpo di esso pol^ (JSeriuhtria Dichotoma) e £no 
tSka. testa dd polloiti che si sviliq>pano ud mezzo dei divisati calid ; si arresta poi nel piede dt questo quando 

si sono svih^jmti in ozgaoi pclipifmmi Questo canale altroncmpud e»»ere che il cu(ne ; in fstti quando i 

pdlom d svHuppano in ergani polipiformi dcccune quest! devono predare e digerhre il dbo non pub il miore pib 
apartenere a loro per che devono serbare un oxgano ministro del cuore. Ma b cosa degna di condd^razieme che 
pm: ^puesto cuore discendano bridolette medesime che sembrano entrare nella composizione del corpo dell* ani- 
mde . . . . e se potrebbe dire cbe queste bridolette di materia son quelle che ricevuto avendo certa altoradone 
dall* azios« del ettore, d animalizino, dob paedno neUa formazione dd empo stasm deQ* amnude. £ quente 
bridolfihbe doveanno neceasariameate al cuore venare dai ventzigli, i quali posti nd fondo oegam pdipi- 
fond tcittnaxm ^ anunahisd infbsorj che ebUi tentaedi sono aodnu^ali/* — ^p. 197. 
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ieCeeei^^et^i!t^im^ 0 & into the st^a^h the espa^bdpofy^; a circumstas^ 
€S|iia%^ fbeta^^ to erayspedes that 1 have inet^^^ Had he i^e eo^ he miist^ 
It tmdd dther hare included the stomachs, with the branches and the root, 
iBidar die Bmae of kmtt, or probabl^r would have rdinqiushed a term which, on 
wems^ acemints, s^pears to be misapjidied. His not having percdved the stream of 
coimmmicadon may be accounted for by its being generally much sma&er and less 
eou^icuous in a short space near the base of the cdls, as well as less r^folar in its 
periods, than that which runs dong the stems and footstalks. 

Sertulufia pumila^ Plate VIII. fig. 3. (Ellis, pi. v. a. A.), was gathered growing above 
low water mark at Dover, Octob^ 1832. Each of its cells is divided near its bae^ 
by a partition a, on .which the polypus is fixed, and which may be seen to be j^erced 
with an oval hole if a section of the shell is made a little above or below it. In 
the complicated cell of S. pluma, last described, this perforated septum was not de> 
tected ; but I believe it to exist throughout the family. Sertuiaria abietma has the 
aperture long and narrow. In Campanularia it seems to be rotmd, and in the middk 
of the septum, which in that genus is very conspicuous. 

The connexion between the stomach and the stem, by the aperture, takes an angu> 
lar course in the present species, and could not always be perceived. One polypus 
had within its mouth revolution of darkish substances, which after a while it dis- 
gorged ; in the stomach of the same there was irregular motion of particles, and mi 
action seemed to be going on between the two ; the upper part of the neck some- 
times swdling, and the cavity of the mouth extending down that portion in a tubular 
fin'm. Within other expanded polypi, no motion could be detected. 

In the substance of the necks of the polypi, transverse lines were visible, bearing 
a resemblance to those characteristic of voluntary muscle in the higher anim^. 
I have observed the same appearance on a band fonning the edge oS the bag of 
a Lttcemaria, and also very distinctly in the axis of its numerous knobbed tmi- 
tacula. 

Sertuiaria setacea, Plate VIIL fig. 4. (Ellis, pi. xxxviii. 4 D. Plumularia setacea, La- 
marck,), was found at Brighton on flag, with which the shore was strewn ^er a 
storm, July 1833. It was distinguished by its subconical cell, so short as commonly 
to shelter only a part of the stomach, and by its spinous ovaries, differing ftom those 
in Ellis's figure, smd mostly sessile on the creeping root. The ova within were 
opake mid ydlow. Its polypi had ftom shcte^ to nineteen arms, ami when they were 
fiili-blown it was an object of remarkable beauty. From its trsmsparency, and the 
smaller number of its moving particles, their individual quivering motions and the 
course of its currents were more conspicuous than in the former two species. The 
stream sometisnes extmided only to the pulp b^w the septum, and sometima& 
mmuited tbe stomach; and in whichevo* part it terminated, agltatimi took 
place there on the causing of the upward flow. Itie soft part within the branch^. 



fta&go^ tei4 togeth^ bf greai^^ at Its missMkk Ke^ia# 

l^ieasiBciiIiff ecsuta^ae^cm seen ka tlie pat^ ef ^ i^ ath^ ^peeiesw 
' As a little gidl^dar ankiialcale was drtTiag rapi^jr ^t <me af ex^ra^d 

Iturtai^aiieim^ sdaed and braught it to its moatb by eontm^^ Its mem^ 
Ib^gradi^Hy 4^iiedagam, except one^ that ramuned a whib doc^M, with Ita md 
on the aniniatoile. The month indistinctly seined filled with hairs i»r tentaeaia, 
that dosed o^r die prey; and alter a few seconds it was carried slowly down, in 
mann^ of the Actmioe^ the mouth contracting and the neck enkirging, into the 
s^nrndi : it was uncertainly seen, and soon disappeared. Agitation ei partleles 

In t;he stomach followed the swallowing, and then the currents between the stomach 
and the brmich went on again as usual. 

fine polypus was supported ou a stalk that, probably owing to injury, was aitirely 
empty of pulp ; yet it was still open and vigorous. 

The minute and delicate species, Plate VIII. fig. 5, found at Brighton July 1833, 
resembled Ckimpanulmia in having its cells placed on footstalks, and in the branch* 
ing of its stem, but was difierently jointed, and the cells and polypi were nearer to 
Sertukaia pluma. The polypi had sixteen arms. The currents, which generally 
extended into the stmnach of each, set more strongly into the side appendage, which 
tlmy all possessed, ending in two small ears, and looking like a continuation of the 
footstalk. All the shell of the cells, when dry, gave the colours of thin plates, owing 
to its extreme tenuity. 

The only ovmy, a, in the specimen was enormously large compared with the cells, 
depressed at the end, and transparent. It had an opake ovate substance within, of 
a <firty yellow colour, that was connected with the base and with the extremity of 
the ovary by a column of soft matter running nearly in the axis. Within this, be- 
tween the base and the ovate body, currents were seen like those in the stem, and 
s<mmdmes a morion of particles was observed in the adhesion to the shdl at k No 
separate ova, like those to be noticed in Campamdaria, were visible. 

Several species of Campanularue that were observed agreed very nearly in the 
form of their bell-shaped cells ; with a distinct septum, and a thin column of soft 
matter between it and the base of the cell. Hie branches also of all had annular 
mdentaricms round them, more or less numerous, which form a simple and b^mriful 
provision to giving flexibility combined with strength. 

The specimen figured in Kate IX., or that in Plate X. fig. 1, may equally serve, I 
hd^eve, as an exam^e of Sertularia dichotoma, (taking that to be the name of Ei^s's 
pi. XII. a, c, C. and xxxvin, 3, B.) ; but the fonner of the two was much the 
stouter in its growth. Its cells were from *018 to *02 inch in length, and the arms 
oi its polyjd commonly thirty; the other had about twenty-six arms and cdls not 
exceeding *014 ineli) 



- sm 

OC^ Amsu^xed aa ^ f^p&greBmre prodactkm 

p^l^jm ; :^^^idxig l^em draws (A^ixat 19, 1633,) tm aecofoiit ef- the msgi^kr 
Smm 0 i ibe % tbe ispnmi c:wa« fea&d t© ItsmleagtliteaQ^ dsrixig tbel^tidsg, 
aad dai led ^ to watek its gron^ at uitmals darii^ timt judi tbe l^owix^ day. 

ii«e kosa:iB were sp^t is the iMHxijpl^cm irf tl» footstaMc, and twmty-set^ 
wm la ^£d ei a and its p<dy|ms. 

The krai&ch .sprang krom a creeping take that had been recaitly bedkm at a ilktfe 
di^n^ee beycmd. This, like the pnming of a tree, may have ac»;cjlerated^ growls 
and firoxn the same cause as was suj^posed, the intemal currents were very ktegidar. 
Handng of particles sometimes tocdL ^ace along the whole st^, sometimes at parts 
of it only. Ihe set of the stream was scnnetimes up or down a b and c altog«^her, 
smnetimes out of a into c, or the contrary. Before a current in the stmn became 
strong, some particles would for a while ^xpear to struggle on against it. The s^tmt c, 
which looked like a continuation of the stem, was at first quite full of soft matt^, 
and the motion of the currents in it was inconsiderable; but they increased so as 
soon to become greater by fin* there than in any other place, emd its s<dt part was 
then dilated and contracted alternately, except at its end, which was always fiilL 
The time of the stream’s running into c was, on an average of seven alternations, m 
minutes ; of the reflux four, minutes. The longest time of the former was dght aa- 
nutes and a half, the shortest of the latter two minutes. In about two hours the 
sprout had assumed the appemunce c 2. Particles of Isuger size were now 
mmntaining a continual circulation within, except that all was still for a short time 
when the pulp was most shrunk: when it was dilated they bad great agitation. 
Their flow was always downwmds along the axis, and upwards along the sides of a 
defined cavity, being in a direction opposite to that observed in the polypus of Tubur- 
laria ; and the manner of the flow, and the abundmuce of fluid, more resembled the 
circulation of Chora than anything I had before seen in Sertuktria ; but still 
dfmcing motion distinguished them. Some of the particles were imarly round, and 
transparent, other larger ones seemed like masses of the pulp brought mto circu> 
ladcm. 

TTie part of the braxmh towards the end was more opake than the rest : - ^flight 
mtrrents were o(x:asiona]ly seen in the axis there at long intervals ; and the miter 
pofticm of this part, which was in the act of growth, had not a granulatod , ap- 
pearance, hut was marked with radiating lines nearly parallel to each other m frcmt, 
and more.diver^!^ on the sides, so as to make ^ways a considerable angle wiflbt the 
surfiu^ ; and among them no current or mo^on was seen. 

. dxhmirsfiTOre the branch had tlm shape of c 3, the rudiments of a cell /appealing 
at the. ^ad: its omnmencemmit was ^bout three hours previoti^ly. The peculw 
i^rculatifiBa'down Uie axis mad up the sldbs was now only during the latter part of 
die ; .the dilatalioBS w&e lemwn^, and a part of the shell at d was never 
filled ; a agitation had h^lm ^^ show ksdf at e, and a fsmt me at /. 
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tol^ ifpeamif^ c 4. T&e fl«i|lfai4^<^ i^kshsps^wm i&e^^nrb^ 
frm tiue sliefl ^ tel li^dlm i^^ il te IN ^ 

WiemiM tetter ftetirar^ become scaanseiy pereepli9bie^ mi 

the onfy ladicft^oiis them* Tb^ tm immjgii ^ 6 0m 
«ltaroal»^ m die nmtter of the cell three l^re lai^: the etrte te&adreof 
ih&fm^mgpeoGem, imialte* than those seen during the growth ^ bnoi^ sftM 
temm&A near the mi : wh^ viewed as an opake object^ the |^rt /ms a brown^ 
orage^ and g nd&y. In a short time rudiments of anus appeared i and e 6 rq^re* 
tents dieoi whaa the cdi sec^ned completed after dxteen hours’ growth : its mu!, 
howev^i was dosed, ami the polypus, by slow motkms backwards, forwards, and 
ddewlse, was rdeasing the yet imperfect arms from their adhesion to the side. Ihe 
tradngs e 7 and c 8 show their eontinned progress. 

At twenty>six honrs from the commencement of the cell the arms, a^iarently 
hdly formed and folded over each other, had been pressing against the end of the 
dieO, whieh seemed still to inclose them but had something of a ragged look, when 
at length several were slowly raised beyond the cell. On their being drawn in again, 
a httib transparent film was seen projecting, the remams, as appeared, of what had 
covered the end. The arms were then again protruded as at c 9. The stomach 
enteqged and contracted, bnt seemed coated with an orange<coloured matter in irre- 
gular masses. 

In one hour more the branch was terminated by a fine pe^ect polypus, folly ex- 
pmided, with twenty-eight arms, which was dLschar^ng at the month the opake 
mange-coloured matter that had lined the stomach. 

Tlie mouth, whai open, vmied from the form of a saucer to that of an upright 
‘ ; no hairs were detected within it. 

Ihe pulp in the stalk had now many fresh adhesions to the shell <m the 1^ (c 9), 
and must thm^ore have swollmi since the tracing c 4, and contracted again. 

JFor seme time after this the polypi of h and c continued expanded and, to appear- 
ance, healthy ; but that of a, which on the first day gave proof of its vigour by 
seimng mid swallowing an animakale, shrivelled greatly during the night, and was 
fisund in tte morning to he evidmtly In the course of absorption. A downward fiow 
from bt of pmrticles that were mostly small and a few orange-cokinred, took {dace 
ev^ right or tm minutes, contmoing for three or fonr : the iirfiux in the mtervak 
was scarcely or not at all visible. ^Hie progress and compl^ion of this absoqitfon 
me riiown in the tracings a 9, o 3, a 4, o fi. 

: Another Caimpamdmriai resembling the above, altar hehi^ smim days, tho^h 
fresh seawater was often supfdied gave tibe fi^owing syn^ptoara of d^y. The 
poly^ wteh iemamed were .aid ccmtracted, with great agitation of patrieles in thrir 
Interior, and terease foe enrr^ Next, foe contimiity of ite solt matter which 
had mtemefod riMfo wifo foe sfom heenme hrriktp^ and ilii forfoer limfoniwas tefo 


S^ la^ ^ tifec i^ di^ a part 

^ W^ 0i pfy k atffd; B. rmeacwm ^ streak 

aa^ Iks |«% bejroiid that pajpt assttaied a harg^ p^m^aidm; the root hwg 
llwB ilade whk« the remkns of We were lateet retidi^d. 

' Hie diawkgi ai HateX. %, 1. may^ like the last, be r^an^ to JSiais^s ]^. xxxviti. 
0B. He there represeata young pcdypi as aaerging from ovm^ ; an d states, in the 
fVench editlaii of his work, ^at they appeared evidently to i^read thdbr renta/^tk ; 
and that some, becoming detached, sank to the bottom of the gla^td'wat^ inwipeh 
they were placed, where they began to move and extend, like the freikwatm' pofy^, . 
CkvouNi, on the other hand, watched In vain to witness the exchisimi of the ova; 
but he produce experiments and arguments, frmn which he infers that the jotmg 
polypi of Elus were imaginary, and that the ova, when first given out, have no 
external organs or sensibility, but resemble tbe seeds of plants, with a seabrims 
surfrce to enable them to adhere to bodies *. 

When my spedmmi was subjected to the microscope (July 20, 1833), a kikl ol 
tube or hollow cord of granular matter could be seen, more or less distmcfly, ex- 
tending through each of its ovaries from the base, generally along the axis Kke the 
columella in }dants, and having the ova attached to it. Ihese, in some ovaries (as 
«,) were small, and the cord spread out into a substance that filled up the end, 
indicating, by its appearance, that the shell was there not yet completed; in othm 
(dy) the substance at the end was shrank, and the ova were grown larger; in othm^ 
agmn, the foremost ova reached the end, and had an appearance of maturity; those 
behind were always less advanced. 

The ova were roundish, and consisted of two portions ; the outer and mwe trans- 
parent, that might be called the white, inclosing cm inner bag filled with particles 
in fluid like those in the currents of the stem and connected with them by the c<wrd. 
The current and Station were seen in tbe inner bags only, and the flow into and 
from th«n alternately aloi^ the cord was strongly marked. When near the end of the 
cell, the ova became more opake, which hid the changes that might be taking place 
within them. The number in a full ovary was about seven. Their expulsion took place 
from several with much the same circumstances, of which the ovary marked ^ nmy 
give an example. In two days after that tracing was made th^ had filled the shdl 
to the end, and began to emerge in succession at an average interval of six hours. 
Tbe protrusion (d 2, 3) took about a quarter of an hour, and was ccmunonly pi^‘ 
ceded by a transparent projectioii, like tom membrane, before the end of the ovary, 
and a few active particles in the water. 

Each young polypuS' was at first an ovid body on a very short pedicle, and ap- 
pemed dailc from being filled with opake partkdes, genaraily smaller than those 
k edreukidon, whk^ were in great and continual agitatiou and s^med to have no 

♦ Ur. on Uie cm of rtxkm ^Eoophjtes, ^dsotogih New FbtloeQ^CKl Jotmutb 

i p. im j Mkfi Is efiiii(» fiat was la 
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railed ^ nM aa^ fe^d Ijf 

1^ swaia^^ (14). Tfa^ aeilcm ce«3d tet at lil be tei^^ 
mter, tma tiiie dffl»^ of 

ilidtit ew abl to h^eve i^eam po6te«^ of Ibef 4 ntoi 4 d»bld 

lir'4dl sma^ emc|mig off at on^s, e<»aie fiy^ to a diiteaee laid 

0 tl^ traradng baslaly the sur&ce of ihe j^fyffog, and i^i bf ^tegi^eee 
• d^persed in the surronndi]^ water, llie month closed slowly ; a^ta^on conthmed 
VSL those pardcla» that remained within ; aftor a while it opened agam, and mote 
reaped, and thus In about an hour the carity became seaHy ^ptled of tibem and 
filed widi clear water: a scdt substance occuj^ed its bottom 5); The mo^h 
CamstiEiiied to <^en and ^ose slowly at intervals: the arms, which were ^about 
twebre in number^ lengthened, and the bag contracted. Ibis action of the mouth, 
slow motions of the arms, and slight inflection of the pedicle, were the only signs 
of idtality in the young polypi. Afterwards, to my surprise, they gradually shrunk 
away; and I foimd that though thm internal communication with the orary 
semed cut off till some time after they had discharged their particles, agitatkm 
i^diseqaently b^;au in the substance at the hottcMn of the bag ; and currents at 
iDng interrals succeeded, between it and the top of theovaiy, which continually 
sidi^Eicted matter from the youug polypus. Ibe latter became more rugose, and at 
ki^thwas altc^etber absorbed. Ibus h 6 gires the appearance of the same oyary when 
the flfth ovum was idmut to emerge ; of the first there remained but a doubtful 
yes^e ; the second had diminished by degrees to a smafl knob ; the third was fiust 
dwindling, and the fourth was mnptied of particles. The cord, with its side attacfa> 
ments to the ovary (see c 2), continues tifl the kst ovum is gone ; when it is itself ab- 
smbed, kaving the shell en^ty. Appm'ently the dkappearance of every young polypus 
was caused in the manner described. In no instance could I (hscover one to be de- 
tached, as 1 entertained no doibt that they would have been if left In thdr natural 
riraition in the sea, and thus my h<^)es tracing Uieir further economy were disap- 
pointed^ 

A raall Ca$np&m$lariay which was thought to be in an rarly stage of Its e^Eistence, 
Hate X. fig. 2, grew on a cell of the Sertukria pluma-, it cemri^ed only of a 
%cm^ or baib by which it was fixed, a rimple stem, and one ceil cmitidning a po- 
l^us. The usual currents alternated every few minutes b^weeu the i^cmiach and 
^ bulb, the fluid coutinuing longest in the latter, mid the greats agitatioii iff the 
paries bring there. It remained mostly mEpanded ffw two days, during wincli wo 
or material change took place in it. 

Hhe aimdar Strictcues alimg the stra rif <hr^^ Hate X. ig. 3, and tbe 
shape of its simill c^, .gaye to this xoophyte a mist of lesemhlamse to Ompmiahiim. 
The fiftem seekued a^lde of a riight morion, and ^ 1^ and aiww wece 


Tkeam thm ft^ wtm1^ ^ 

mofe Irena ^ 

described. A sti^ai^ par^dbs fietii^ ilu^os^ 

4f al^eniately into and oat of liidr central part; ndiidtwdfed with the in- 

wiid flow, and dironk wi^ Uie r^rmng one; tl» fhix loid re^K were^d^ two 
aint^ eai^. The curr^t was sees in the axis of theceii^ tat the other 

parts of Ibe were too opake to show it: there appeared to be mme m the brssis- 
parent idhnmen, nor in the ^rras. ^ ^ , 

The examples given exhibit the circoladng fluid of the Seriularue under a varit^ 

cifcuinstanc^. It appears flrom them to be the great ^;ent in sd^orptlon, and to 
perflmn a prominent part in the obscure processes of growth ; and its flow into the 
iMomBeh the polypi seems to indicate that in the very simple structure of this fianify 
it acts also as a solvent of the food. 

The particks earned by it present an analogy to those of the blood in the higher 
animals on cme side, and of the sap of vegetables on the other. Some of them appear 
to be derived from tbe digested food, and others from the melting down of parts ab- 
sctthed ; bat it would be highly interesting to ascertain distinctly how th^ are 
dneed, and what is the office they perform, as well as the true character cf their re^ 
markable activity and seemingly spontaneous morions ; for the faypotberis of their 
individud vitality is too starriing to be adopted without good evidence. 

1 could not satisfy myself as to the immediate cause of the currents. Preceded as 
th^ usually are by agitation of the particles, and in the absence of all appearaime of 
muscular contraction of tbe soft matter in the tubes, the explanation of this quesrion 
may perhaps depend on that of the fenmer. Tbe alternate swelling and shrinldngv<^ 
the pnlp supposes either a filtration of water through the parietes of the tube, or a 
emrent of animal fluid, which I could not percrive, flowing between ilm tube and ^ 
pnlp in a direcrion (^posite to that in the axis ; for it is evident that (in Qmpmmkriay 
at least, and tbe same may be inferred throughout,) there is no interruprimi at the 
semntng jmuts to the eemtinuity of riie ahell. 

Akmg the arms of the Sertulariag Aere are at intervals short projections like blunt 
hairs, ringle or In tufts, and g^ierally uiore numerous towards the mids; ami it 
seems to be by their means that the polypi attach with a touch, or rekase at wffl, 
sitetafices that drift witMu their reach. In Coryne there is a similar provlriou' mi a 
knob at tbe end of riie amis. 1 have never seen in either the least appearance of ciBm, 
aur any those eurrasts in the water near the polypi whidi are so cmisj^cuously 
pmdoced 1^ qli^ tribes ei zoo^yt^. Must we Infer that this ftaniiy Is ftimished 
wkh no/means of respiratimi } or (adcqitii^ mie the supporirions suggei^ed above) 

majrthe the soft matim* to wat^, pm^ in and out throsgh pores m ^ 

Its |4aee? 

& rik fNPOoeates of giwtb, ^ ^lell Oliiteidiy be ty ck^ed at sonm p 



efe lodk-6f WHite lasifis ^ pelltidd jd^ with n ora^^ gfi^» It 

I%ellefr^ <^$6 wition etbi^^ the des<^ptio »9 sid^feiieiA i^T 
er-lii«dLKMr« - 


it eeears In groups consist of several individuals; each having its own heart, 
rm^^ratioii^ and system nntridon, but fixed on a pedondb that bmmshes item a 
ommon m*ee|^i^ stem, and aM being ooEma^ted by a circulation that extoi^ 
diaoughout. Their parts are of such transparency that their interior is e^y sem. 
l^alr ^aclanud sl^>e is that of a ponch oompreaied at the sides, and fixed at tli» 
Idad part of its base upon the peduncle. 

its two opeinngs are in the form of very short tubes ; that of the month g at the 
top <3i the pomh, and that of the fiinnd f in fremt*. The Icmgest diameter, from 
the pedmu^ to the egmoe between the openings, is about *085 inch. 

The outer covering is a tough coat, a, a €<mtinuation of the pedimcle, more pliable 
near riie op^iings; lined intenudly with a sc^ substanceor mantle &, in which a rami* 
^^Bsg eircu^on is vwy dastinct. A great }»rt of the interior is occujned by the 
branchial sac c, which is subcylindrical, fiattened at the sides, and has its ajds vertical; 
its cavity tominarii^;^ upwards in the oral opaiing, and being closed at the bottom. 
It is wi^ed to the ^velope or to the mantle above and behind ; the juncture, d dbe- 
ginmig in fitmi of the oral opening, extaids backwards on each side of it, and then 
downimds in two lines : between these, along the middle of the back, is a vertical 
compound «tripe d (fig. 4), that seaned to me cartila^nous. At the bottom the sac 
aj^ears to be envdoped by tbe s<dt subst^ce of the mantle, but at Its sMes mid front 
a vacant space is left between them, that ends in the opening of the fimnd. Hie 
branc^d Si» is more compressed towards i1» lower part ; and here me placed, ex* 
tmnally to it, tbe heart m on the left, and the stomach t and o^r viscera on the right 
dd% tlm vait k opaimg upwards at the firont into the funnel. On its sides mid front 
riie sac Is pmfinatai by four rows nmrow, vertical, irregularly oval hdes or 
i^irades, about rixteen in mch row, placed at less than the diameter of cme apart 
&ani €xxkk ^<^er. Through these the water, whieh fikiws t^mstantily in at the mouth 
wiitm Its miioe is ^len, appems to be eenveyed to the vacant s^bcey between tlm sac 
and mai^^ and it thm escapes at ibo funnel. The sae seems extimaely ^dn be* 
twei^ the spirades^ but their 6<%ei are thicknmd^ as If carrili^^nim; bsbA ilwyare 
lined w^cl^y set dliee, which, by thidr m<Mhm, cause the cuivmt ^ watm. Hhsm 
theses h| fi;^ activity (fig.T)^ the^het e^n the eye is dtat ddk^^eiy-tdotiM 

* Tlie tom bttdh: mi fiemt t» stood in my memcnanda aie hesa oAerdm^gpit to aecoid vith too 



lit a mt ^ xight ai»l ^ 

mmi^Big m tiieleflt of mck oval^ m viewed from wltkont^ fot ^ cUiae 
mse fiarfmfMnh ckoeri^ym the ^paim^ t^lh, mid the Hhiskm seems to be closed 
b|r A fi t OMf mo^on to them in regolm smd cpmdi saeoemhm^ pno- 

dbme theeppemaice of waves; and each wave here answm toai>:to^lu Hie spaces 
between the tows of t^irades are oi much more substance thmi the intmrols of the 
piracies : smae l^am^sts/" me s^^hed from th«n across the side cavhies to the 
mande^ that semn intmided to keep the Inanchial sac expanded. Hiese spaces 
support hngar>1ikeprocess^ e, about eight in a row, that project nearly at right angi^ 
Into the central cavity. 

Hie centrd cavity 1 shall venture to loll the mouth, though the moudi is mad 
CoviBa to lie at its bottom. Hie Imge short tube at its opening mids in five ce m 
obscure indmitatioiis ; it can be drawn in and closed at the will of the ammd, as 
can the opting of the fimnel. At the bottom of the tube the entrance of the 
mouth is guarded by simple tentacula smne longer, some shorter^ rmiged sidi- 
alternately : their number was not asc^tained. Whateva* litde substimces, alive 
or inanimate, the current of water brings, fiow in unless stopped by the tentacular^ 
and they do not appear fastidious, — to the mouth; and lodge somewheane cm the sides 
of it. A lively animdcnle will sometimes disengage himself by struggling, and <^rt 
about in the cavity till he lodgas on some other part ; or if a morsel is found un* 
suitable, it is ejected by the funners being closed, and the branchial sac suddenly 
ocmtracted vertically. Mostly, however, whatever part the food lodges on, it travels 
from thence horizontaliy with a steady slow course towards the front of the cavity, 
where it reaches a downwmd stresun of similar materials h; and th^ }H*oeeed 
tc^ether, receiving accessions from both sides, and enter at last, at the bottom, the 
cesophagus kl : this is a small battened tube which carries thmn, bowing on in the 
same way, without any effort of swallowing, towards the stomach : tibe tube tak^ 
a sharp curve upwards and backwards before arriving there. 

It is extraordinmy that these particles pass along in tiie mouth just behind the 
sfuracies, when the cilie are in full activity, without being at all affected by them. 
I have in some positions seemed to catch a glimpse of a membrane suspended within, 
too transparent to be (Kiminoidy seen. Chie mi^ iroagjni* the water to pass to tiie 
spiracles strained through the meshes of such a membrane, mid the food to be carried 
along it by invisible villi; but this is mere conjecture. Hie projecting bngers have 
^ offset (whetiier intended for sui^ a purpose or not) of detaining some piiscmerg 
more Imlky than the usual food of the aniiaal; frr in several individuals I m^ wi^ 
sm a fl Crustacea eonbned betwe^ the rows : ^e escaped duiii^ an ob* 

serfation ; miolhm* aiter three di^ semimd liv^y as whmi brst swidlowed. 

Ilesf^miac!h>(laadt2) runs b^^imrd hoiiKontaliy ; its forepart had mi inbated 
leek whan mm fram tiie side {%. 2), and whmi from below (bg. 5) that of possessmg 
two^latoial fobes* Hie bmd afrm* aocumulatlRg here was tdiserved to be prmed 
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Mmjgat periie^;^ ioaa^r a ^omsd^iP^ ^ 

i|TiiiTiiii»^; ||h& im ^ 

lwafei% haviag im o^kreotti tklsms isimed t^ jbe Ike ibe 

stMftck and acaor^nHi^ lls ^Itiioe m aad 

la.cGQtiiiiH^by dbekytee^o^ andliicmbfiei^ 

imwmi^-txSk^ r^trsedS^sad larmiiiales iaaii 

n^ks&s^ k. fseces are c»^iderabie, as migiit be expeded wh&te ihei^aod m 
Ukm m IHUe diserimuudioit. Transparent vernd^t that naay be mij^pesed lac- 
teak,; 4 .ramify aliKig a part the intestine, and meet at a coUecdcn oi gh^bokur 
bodiei^ freiii whence in the individual, fig. 2, two fiattish lobes extaid backward; 

others, these were wfuith^. From the meeting of die vessels two brasifdies ran, 
oofi downwank and backwards, which was lost under the stomach, the <^lier for- 
waniB; sand firom die direction it took, 1 supposed it might communicate vdth a 
nmln sbmm of blood n/ear the heart. Some individuals had not the projecdon above 
the vent observable in fig. 2. 

But the^art that struck me as most remarkable in this creature was the circu- 
latkm, 4^ udimh a good view can be obt^ed through the transparent coat ; for the 
particles the blood are numerous, and though not uniform in size or shape, wre 
mosdjr between *00(125 and *0002 inch in diameter, and ^preaching to ^bular. 
They are easily measured, as in the intervals between the spiracles th^ pass mosdy 
biU; jcme M a time (fig. 7)« 

*016 cie^ung tube, which unites the individuals of a group, is the channd for two 
separate currents of blood, an upward and a downward one, that are flowing at one 
masl:the same dme, and that send off each a branch to every peduncle : the blo<Mi 
thiss passes into the animal by one current, while another carries it back. One of 
canals bmnmunicates d the termination of the peduncle mth the heart ; which 
is: placed, as has been mentioned, near the bottom of the branchml sac on the left 
side, and consists of a transparent ventricle, or boyau, running forward and a little 
idoplng downward, in a channel h<fllowed to contmn It. Along the whok length of 
the boyau a pm*t <m one side of its axis se^s fixed to the channel, the rest free and 
cmikactile. 

Wkm the blood entered the hem*t freun the peduncle, cmitraction began at the 
middle <ff the vmtricle, impdltng miward the contents oi the fore part ; and the cmi- 
faction of the back part followed in the same direction, so as far the whole to have 
^ efiket oi one pulsation : the heart was thmi filled again by a flow flom the pe- 
4ii|iclc* Ihe intmals of the pulse were pretty regular in ^ same indivi<kml ; but 
m^cflffsf^tones they varied fh>m two seconds to <me and a half second. lkrt<ffthe 
blood thins impelled formed a main upward stre^ along the firemt of the Imncbial 
c^gan, bxancyi^ off at each of the horizontal paswges between the rows of ififuc^ 
at them on a line with the junction to the manBe on each ride. AS 

these xmted, and fmmed a downwaid curr^t b^ind. The^^rizontal xhmr 
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^ iflvge Umd^ mt 

mmf WBXB^mH^as, ttet spread like a netwoi^ erer liie itamiiebaadi lBlei^aiar,«i^ 
iMt mi^mMMmse of ^ mande. Of the»e a part ran ukt(^^hm^mML ^mm§6% 
aiome liie teiadiki sae, a pmrt iato the desceadmghack s^reiffii^ akrgepi»ifirartso^ 
a^ar ka^lttf the intestmes, todc a fi^ort coizrse, aad colleetmg ii^ oae dboHuaidt^ io«^ 
lalo streaira near the bottom; and ail, united, then ^ter^ thep^snci^mdi eota^ 

sdtnted the retuming current that went to circulate in other animals ci gre^ 
After this circulation had gone on for a while, the pidsatkms became &inlmr idw a 
few beats, cmd the flow slower ; and sudd^y, udth but 8%ht paui^ die whole mm* 
roit in aU its windings was reversed. Ihe heart gave the o|^msite impuke; the 
channel in the peduncle that before poured in the blood, now earned it bac^i mid 
the other the contrary ; and every artery became a vein. These chas^ea oontknmd 
to succeed each other alternately; the average time of the curresits bdng the same 
in both directions, but the period of each varying within a single obs^wadcm as 
much as from thirty seconds to two minutes. The phenomenon, like the currents hi 
the Seritthrias, was invariably met with in every animal of the species that came 
under my notice. 

Sometimes when the creeping tube or the peduncle has been injured, the dreit^ 
lation of an individual is in consequence insulated, hut without ^peming to impair 
any of its functions. I severed one at the pmt where it joined the peduncle ; when 
for a few seconds the pulsation ceased ; it then begmi irregularly and with conskbr^ 
aide pauses, and increased in steadiness as it went on. At first the impulse givmi 
by the heart was towards the front ; and tlm downward hack stream, instead of 
fiowing out at tlm wound, was pcmred into the hinder mid of the ventiiel^ at a, fig. 2; 
but when the current ws^ reversed, pmt of the blood was driven fm* a ^me thrm:^ 
the stump of the peduncle into the watm: however, it soon stauimbed, and afi ^ 
vital aeticms went on as before the separsdion, except that at the beginniBg &i every 
pulsation there was a slight recoil. 

In one case, where the circulation did not extend to another animal, oim chaimel, 
and only cme, was open in tlm peduncle, and in this a mnali curicnt ran to or fro ae- 
cording to the direction of the impulse given by tiie heart. Some animals , whk^ kid 
probahty hemi injured hut wme stiU c^mmected widi other v^orous <mes, seeing to 
Im In miurse of ^iscaptioa. Chie mm observed in which the soft pmhs were so shrunk 
9» to oect^.a mnaU pm*t only die timie; the currents of its pedmdle extended 
mho idm kal no heart or modon of hrain^im wem vidlde* Upon looking at ^ 

mmo Ibe next day fhe tume was empty, the soft nmtter and cireuktioB reaching 
to j^eiul of the peduncle. > I also once nofh^ a fiux and refitix of kkmd 
imaercfi|^lii^^idBSB, ti^»ct£^o»txmd d^dinrtoomiiminfnitewidi any anting ^ 
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bi^ a sfiBidB iMB»if lidf ail uich i& loigtb^ of which tlw 

aadti«|Hiie ta afionr^w imiiec^oB tire tinuM^is^ ibe mnniallQii^ma 
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albaat llie fliuiie mze as m the alwm 


(Plate XU. %. 1.) ms met mih abundantly at same da^ocoiBn^ 

jilgm^ hke a gref slimy cnsst speckled with white and Idack. Tl^ iii<&* 
aidmdi diat eouifosed the gmups were {^iced as if promiscuoady, and without 
teM^gieiBent. *ilieb Iwaiichhd sacs wm« rather suadler than those ci the hraadih^ 
JigcuSm Inscribed, and considenddy resembled them hi general farm and in ha^ng^ 
few rows of i^icaeles with the same actimi of dike roond them ; hut iust^ of 
heh^ each covered by a pre^r enrek^ they were connected by mie commem 
OfiWt^at ffitretched over than all, and was joined to them only round ^ oml odfioes, 
nhaeii ptofeeh^ extmiaBy with ahuge opaui^find six distincft isd^tailmis ; within 
were tentacula, Eke those i)i the other. The vent c was pkced near the base of 
dbe Ibudtkd sac, with the teat b on cme side, and on the other smne Tiscera, that 
wsm not wdd ctenedL Into the cavity fonned by the coat the pdte of keces were 
d&teaged, aBdwm earned away by acurrmit that was constantly teving in through 
Ebe ^kaete of tim hranchke, and runimig out at a common lunneL 

tene^ die Emnek rose into swelEngs and tubes of ccmsiderable size compared 
whittlKd diecomponent animals ; and they ocrntracted on bdng touched, showing 
dm etmik to possess irritainEty, Opake whitish spots studded it here and there, and 
snwded die openings of die Einnds, and moie thickly those of moudis. The 
^jnnsBS mod transpamicy the coat in the spedmen drawn, were such as to show 
dkdseii^ wltfala, the partmles of the blood renmi^ between the ^pkadks of dm 
teoichke, and in one instance in the heart. They were mudi fewer dnm in the 
^llffCMSa h^mre desmhed ; ai^ cm die coat its^ I eoidd detect im d[rcBlad 0 n what- 
ewsr*-'-- 

In^ad of the Enger4ike bodies projecting into the central cavity of the branchial 
m In dm otter, this Imd within, a thin ledge between each row of spsrades ; mid in 
feontiherewme three tapedng moT^Mepromlnmiees, one ixmnected wkh eai^ 
ditt.wefe sosidlfttes stretched fmward horhKmla&y into the cavity^ at othecs heia^ 
doimrmds with a i^ral curve (a, a). These seenmd tosm^ieiid a gmiaraMy invii^ile 
tteled memteam, and to asdst In giving the feod itsdkecdon towards thedxm^h; 
Emit nnrred hodzontally dong the ddm of the cavity, ;a8 in the other ted 

wimn ktmaetei ltefeont totea^tef mteon dosmwaids. Tte hiwtedaacn oe^ 
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hmA I^MNMOf^ed ^#i»teiilMli^ <»r 
iawEiiia^^^.fooi* *1^ orai qiauag, liii^ead^l^MJIfeei^Big^f^^ 

df tbeiHiftt, and It; tlie ciiae idsafl^adcir tibsaeaid^^ 

dNi^etdbed ik^oss Hie c^iemngs ^e sfKracke (d). Whiter tte^^RNite^ed'&dr 
ncdtm^ they were seen to be very iiumelYms a&d afifmi^^ataest aaa 
Biesibiiaie. 

llie ccmveyance oi the food from the diffsr^t parts of the moeHi to ^eloBiaelL 
by a» even progress, and vdthout any muscular act o£ swaBowii^, remakmi aa my* 
Gallons as before. . ^ 

No note was tak^ of the esdstence of alternations in the circulation tli^ 
diinmn ; and I cannot now asseit H as a fret, though 1 believe it to be so. it wod^ 
be mteresting to trace the limits df that phammeimn in the animal kingdom^. 

No indkation oi a servons system was noticed in either timse Jseidiw; tmd nsC 
bdng previously prepared for the investigaHon by reading the frbours of oHim^ it 
did not occur to me to look for it. 

CELLULAR POLYPI. 

It may assist towards establishing the place of CeUularkt and Fiusira to add some 
general remarks on such species of those g^era as came umkr my observatkm. 
Hiese all appeared to beioog to one natural family, far higher in Rs m^gaBizatkai 
than the tubular polyfu, with which some of its members are even yet assodiHed. 
They show nothing of the internal currents which in the Sariularim connect dif* 
ferent parts of the zoophyte ; nor indeed have I succeeded in any instance in detecthig 
their circulation. Each animal when retracted is inclosed entirely by its ceH ; tliroi;^;h 
a valve in which, the mms and mouth are sent out, A short sheath mostly pro* 
cedes them, from whence the arms rise straight together, and then opoa to a frlimd^ 
or bdLshaped figure of beautiful regularity. Ihough radiat ing Hk# * those of the 
^ertularkB, they are organs of a different kind ; not extended motio&less,wmlliigfi^ 
such food as may be drifted to them, nor rough with irregular proj^^tkHis frir at-^ 
taching it, hut uniformly fringed wlHi a row of cHim on each side; oi which the 
livdy actum is so identic^ with that on the spiracles of the Ascidiw described, thiH 
I cannot doubt them to serve, 'eqm^y with those, the double ]Hirpose of drawing 
food to the mouth by currents, in the water, and of respiration. In all cases whkli 

* Si&ee the reading of this Fiiper. an extzad; from one d the letten of Knni. and Vak Habsblt has been 
policed out to me in the BuHetin des Sriencee NatnreUes, tom. ii. p. 212, which is dated m Java 1821, and 
aassonnocn nieir ^^aeomy of the same hhul of circoSatiem m the Ctrrtxm in hii B2g&e Anhnal, 

a£.t. 182^ does not xmtice this; ondinl824Bi.AiinrmxjB, iniheS 2 ndtohnnecfnte]^ 0 tidrai^desSdmiGel 
9*1^ leto to the aeeaimt as bmag not nndeiatQod. 

It ov^d^ also to be stated, that in the 60th vdnme d <ha t wmk, pnbluhed 1830, artixde * Zoorams,* tbe 
evrenta in the meddhiy^^ d the Sertn^Utri^ ate aara^oned as dbaracteriadng that honily, ynd are considered 
to be an o t e SlIa t h m ffiBidoipaigs to what is semi in some plants. Infre same arthde fre armed frehrpob|a me 
^Mbed as ' 


ans 
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jeeiki^4^^orM paks, agod aeariy ^ ariglit angle, a» if to giveiio^be ei an)^ 
eoMQg'f^yaai touch. WImt app^r strcmg musdes, charae^erusad hy 
anaea rwm li^ltiMlmally frcmi the inserdoB tl^ arms downwards. 

WItya j&es^ m the month, food commonly collects, and 1ms a revolving^ nmlkm 
dbom tIM swdlowed or somdimes rejected. The act of swallowing is distinct and 
e ti c r gdl c. fhste X1L%. 2 repres^ts one of the. animals of both closed 

and expaiided ; fiom a spedntmi that rose Ilkeasmall leaf from the incus it encm^d: 
mid %. 3 gives those of F. pep^racm when drawn In. Both species, in the latter 
pemdo^ tore the aram, c 2, lying lengthwise and extending to the valre b, the 
month in the same liim, and the neck folded back. At its other end the neck is joined 
to the side of a sort of pouch, which is indistinctly spotted, and of a reddish ochreons 
ecdonr, closed at the bottom, mid with a small circumscribed space in front con- 
taining parddes m constant revolution, thdr motion having the same axis as the 
veito : eimtinuing forwards from this part, it beccmies greatly contracted, and then 
ass»H&eg a sudden entog^ent, generdly filled with opake matter. The mouth and 
neck are ^bced uidifi^»%ntly on either side of the other parts. The whole animal 
of ea^ i^mcies k moveable within the ceH, and fikun^ts are seen attaching it to the 
bottmn axd sides. 

When the arms and mouth of Flustm pihsa were protruded, a vacancy was left 
in the dieatfa V im one side ; the neck was drawn finrwards into the smne line as the 
asouth^ the enlarged end of the vessel in front of the pooch was dso carried fiirwards, 
and ks opake contents were in severd instances expelled in pdilets through the open- 
ii^at tbemde id the sheath, mid then again accumulated; proving this to be the 
aiml orifice. 

Ube course of the food swallowed was not made out beyond the neck, nor were 
to Tiscara which the pouch might contain. It seems an^ogouS to the psurt maiked 

BAViemr as ovmies in several figures of his excdlent work on Jscidm^ but finmi 
ks poidfikm we may be aBowed to snj^se, th£d at least a stomach and liver Imve a 
place in it. 

Betweaa fihe aaimak of CeUuhrice and those of Flustrce, no Mne d distinctioil was 
deeded, though to number of arms and other details vary aocordmg to the spemes. 
In most were insp^^ted, to ceBs fr<Hn their potion or opacity did nd allow a 
idgiitof tointerimr; but the geimral strong resemblmice of the parts expcM^ led to 
the intoasce tot a structure like that Ascribed, with a separate tenninaHofi d the 
hitesliii^ ^Etatod throughout. 

TMs was ptoafy obsmalde in Serialmia lm£gera, a cmnmon speeieis^ wkh 
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bee»<fta»4^ai^^ wbm 

feim h^^ameu^as^ lif ^ W W #0^ 9Jt pam llie 

Imito iso^iB^Etom' b&w ms0&iaa^, ip0fh$mimm dbnbred Jrw Oie 

mo^ af ptomihy inanaturai oCjEeo^y^ aeiii^kl whiek 

jif^iear with this, are met with as a erast 

Angtmaria anguimy fig. 4, evideady requires to he fimi.llie T«^ 

iMe to the {wesent family ; and also the subgenus TiMm»y or at ka^ the ^gant 
litde spedes, fig. 5, which has the spot of revolution visible, the motded sac> ai»i the 
filaments between the animal and the bottom of the celL 

A zooph 3 rte allied to the above was found upon the same manne phmia, which 
seems to be that imperfectly represented by Ellis, pi. xxxviii. 5. F. 

It c<msists of a creeping tube and a number of steins branching fiom it, eadi «mi> 
ing in an animal that is shown (not very distinctly) at fig. 6. The stans, though 
cmnmonly still, have free power of motion; and when one Is disturbed it bends 
quickly to and fro, so as to strike one <h* two more : these again strSix upon odiers, 
mid thus for a few seconds all are in action ; but they soon retnm to quietness, and 
the arms, which during the commotion had been doubled in, open again. 

The arms are placed on the edge of a pretty transparent tunic, and have granu- 
lations on their back. They m*e fringed with cilice possessing. the smne action as 
those of Ascidiw and Flustras ; and in the specimen drawn, small substances weie 
occasionally seen carried downwards aloi^ them. As in Ftustra, a psut of the intes- 
tine bad Mithin it a revolution of particles and dark matter round its axis, mid tiiis 
part communicated with an ascending rectum. The arms at the part the ^iorcle 
opposite to the rectum appeared to be continued below the edge of the timic, and 
the current produced in the water and the food it brought flowed into a mrity 
there, at the bottom of which was active indistinct motion as if of fibmmits. A con- 
nexion was thought to exist between that part and the place where riie revolurion 
was going on, but no act of deglutition was perceived. 

No current of blood was visible in the stem, nor any circulation dther in the body 
or the aims. Much of the space within the tunic was occuffied by a daricisb appear- 
ance, the nature which was not ascertained. I had not iqiportnnity to^ inspect 
other individiials, but the species seemed to be intermediate betwe^ such anh^ R 
of Fkstra as I had met with, and the pedunculated compound .^^ctdra ; more nearfy 
united to rile forma*, but approaching the i^ter in riie ibrm of the tower pait d the 
bo%^ the poririon the reetom, and the absence of ail af^arent of sws^tow- 
1 ^: and IT with the bdp of imaginarion we coi^amimc^ the clitoted arms tether 
by cross bands at mtorvals and unite tl^b* ends in a extendi^ the tunic to 
m«^t Ikat drde, and leaving an opening tor t!^ hmmd where the rectum is placed, 
ofgaa would not be uniflie the hranchise d sowm Abiddim, indeed the 
appeared to me not v«ry distaid; A^cuSa mi ; w^b, to 4he Sertu^ 


m ^ inis mmmmt Mm HUnmoMir ^ 
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iarm, mo^ m ike t^seisMaBi^ ghrm 1^ Uiek ptej&eHk^ wmB^ I tae iki^mm me 
mere emMe^ m ^ ]pk$^rm^me in tke . 

in eimdnding tMs iksnlloiy pnper, I mnst exprese my ^^sS^;mdm to sera^di ef my 
Me&db^ wiioge l^adiiess hm ^naliled me te c^pare my eliservatkms in a depart* 
meat of aataral hietoiy pf^^fionsly fittle known to me, with researches to 

which 1 shmdd hardly have imid my way ^one. 

Explanaiwn of the Plates. 

Tke mm^ert mth tke sign x prefixed denote the Kneetr enlargement. 

Plate VIII. 

Fig. I. Tuhularia indknsa (page 366.). The arrows show the direction of the cur- 
rents within. e. The place of their return in the tube. 

d, e, Nodous parts. 

a. llie mouth of the polypus, pressing its fluid contents into the stomach b. 
a 2. Ihe smne on the flow returning from the stomach. 

a 3. The mouth swollen, and the stomach emptied. 
f Original end of the shell. 

a 4. tid>e and shell extending to the binder arms, which are in the process 
of destruction. 

ii5,a6. A|^»^amices at the end of the tube at two later periods. 

Fig. 2. Sertularia pluma (page 369.). 

X 1. Anastomosis of the creeping tube and manner of growth. 

X 6. A plume. a. Side of the cells. b. Back of the same. 

Fig. 3. Sertularia pumila (page 371.)* «• Septum in the cells. 

a 2. The same, seen from above by section of the shell. 

b. The aperture in the septum, by which the polypus is connected with the tube. 

c. Mouth of the polypus. d. Stomach. e. Empty ovary. 

F%. 4. Sertularia setacea (page 371.). The soft matter occnpi^ one mde of the 

stem, with a current of particles flowing in its axis, 
n. Septum in the small cell. 

A Spiny ovaries, with the ova indistinctly seen. 

Fig. 5. Ihe minute Sertularia described page 372, with the appendage on the side 
of its cells. 

a. Its huge ovary, cmitainii^ an opake mass, connected with the base imd 
end by a column, and with the sides by strings A 

Plate IX. 

A young stm of Ckmptmularia Mehotoma ? with its annukr strictures (page 373.); 
A \mmck terminated by a perfect pdypus. 
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BuisX. 

Clm^mMaria dichotomml wi^ 4)7ari^ in diffierrait states (page 375.). 
k. An imnmture one, of which the appears to be in process ^ growth at 


^ aad. h. Chie more advanced, 

c. Another, which has begun to protrude its ova. 
h2, &3« Exclusion the first ovum from the ovary 5. 
b 4. The young polypus discharging its active particles. 
bS, Its appearance after their discharge, before the emergence of the second 


ovum. 

b 6. Ihe same ovary after the first and second young polypus had been absorbed, 
when the third was become rugose, and the fourth had just discharged Its 
partkdes. 

c2. Ihe ovary c with the columella remaining, before discinurging ite last ovibq. 
Fig. 2. The ample Campamdaria described page 376. 

Fig. 3. 0»^iie (page 376.). 

0 . Its small ceD, in the axis of which the alternate current was seen. 
b. 1116 naked ova, in the peduncles of which the same current a{^>eared. 


Flats XI. 

Animals of the AnaMa described page 378. The into*ior is ^n fttro^;fa the 
. . trampaient coats. 


fig. i« Manner of thdr growth. 

f%. 2. Ihe right of oim sc^pmrted on its peduncle. 

3. lihe left side of another, 
fig. 4. The back, 
fig. 5. The front and base. 

A i^prout ending in ftie rudiment of an a n i m a l. 

Ite to the same pmt8 inall. Tim small airows itenote the 

f!imrse of tibe circulatkm udiea the &twaid impose is given by the hwt; 
la r ge arwwra at the mifees, the inftax ai^ efflux of wato. 

4 L Tbe enviiape. 'flic nmniie. : 



Fig. 7. 
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ieomMim 

^^ me^wUMn. 

- ls«t#em-'tl« ii^ aaeid^ 1^^ 

fi^Mie^ed sac a&d mtss^ ^ 

TI^ oral gening* g'. 

*]|^4cwswBrd sfxmm of i»cd wiudi Sam hk^ the (ig»t;&) 

stoanacb, its fore part ^^vdksped by thb fiver? 4,) V ^ 

The vait tensiiui^zig ^ kiteslii^ 

I^aeteals? mldagneiu’ a mss of traiu$par^t globular bo^^ with i^le^ 
/~1telb05 ai^ eomiecteiL (%. 2.) Ilie fatter are wmitiiig m soiae i»#^idiids* 
The heart. 

Foifit where the back stream d blood cmnmtnucates with die heart whea 
the peduncle is severed, (fig. 2.) 

A portion of the branchial sac, more magnified, to show the cilke snrroimd-' 
lug the spiracles and the particles of tl^ blood. 


Plai® XII. 

Fig. I. PofycUmm (page 982.), with a portion of the same more magnified. Tto 
branchial sacs, Ac. are seen diroi^ the tram^rent commcm coat. The 
arrows pointing inwards indicate the oral openings ; those pdnting out- 
wi^ds, the cmmnon fhnnels. 

sf,a. Ledges on the interi<M' of the branchial sac, each ending at a moveable 
spiral process in front, seen in two of the animals, 
fi. Ube heart g£ one of them. 

c. Vent of tim same, with other viscera imperfectly seen. 

d. Appearance of a S{»racle when the cilise are closed. 

jF^. 2. Fiusira pilosa, encrusting a fhcns, and single animals ci the same, seet 
through the shell and coat (page 984.). «. The 

b. Valve m the coat, through which the ciliated arms r, and the month are pro* 
tnHjkd. V. Ihe short sheath, 

c 2. T^ arms when drawn to, with the seek d folded badL 

e. Pouch (ccmtaining the stmnadb, iivm*, Ac. ?). 

' /. Place ei gyratiim of policies in the intestine. g* Rectimi. 

4 ligaments or muscles betwe^ the animal and the base ^the cefi. 

1^.9. JlMlmpi^racea (page 984.). 'IhemnmdisfiQMed in their cells. Ihe lettw 
In dlls and the fiofiowing figures refa* to ^ same pirkf as in the lash 

P%. 4. ag^mm (page 385,). 

P%. 5. Ilitesr (page 385.). 

9%. 8. A described pt^ 985. 
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XIX. On the Nervous System of the Sphinx ligustri, Linn., (Part II.) during the 
latter stages of its Pupa and its Imago state ; and on the Means hy which its Deve- 
lopment is effected. By George Newport, Esq, Communicated by P. M. Roget, 
M,D, Sec, R.S. 


Received March 6, — ^Read June 19, 1834. 


In a former paper * I have described the anatomy of the nervous system of the 
Sphinx ligustri, Linn., and the changes it undergoes during the larva and the earlier 
stages of the pupa states. In the paper which I now have the honour of laying be- 
fore the Society, these changes will be followed through the remaining stages, until 
the insect has arrived at its full development, and I shall endeavour to show the 
manner in which they are effected. 

I. 1. Of the Pupa. 

We have seen that the nervous system of this insect, during the larva state, is com- 
posed of two cerebral ganglia which lie above the oesophagus and dorsal vessel, and 
eleven ganglia, connected by intervening cords, disposed along the median line of the 
body, below the oesophagus and alimentary canal. These ganglia and cords undergo 
considerable changes, both in number, situation, and form, when the insect has entered 
its pupa state of existence. After these changes have been carried to a certain extent, 
they appear to be suspended for several weeks, during which the insect remains in 
a state of hybernation. At the expiration of that period the changes again proceed, 
and are continued unintenniptedly until the insect has arrived at the perfect state. 

In the month of March, when the pupa is becoming more active, aU the ganglia of 
the body are very distinct, and the optic neiwes, which proceed from the supra-oeso- 
phageal ganglia, and which are soon to equal them in size, are beginning to be en- 
larged at their base. [Plate XIII. figg. 1 and 2.] The ganglia of the head and thorax 
have undergone the most alteration. If the nervous system be closely examined at 
this period, it will be seen that these ganglia and ner\"es give evidence of still further 
change. The nerves which supply the wings, and which, up to this period, are each 
formed by two roots, — one derived from the cord, and one from the ganglion attached 
to it, as shown in the larva state in my former paper, — are increasing in size, particu- 
larly at their base [fig. 2. b.] ; while the anterior pair of nerves from the second gan- 
glion, which unite with the second pair from the same ganglion, now originate from 
the cords, preparatory to the subsequent change in situation of the ganglion itself, 

♦ Philosophical Transactions, 1832, p, 383. 
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By the middle of April, great progress has been made in the changes which are 
taking place in all parts of the pupa. The respiratory organs have undergone much 
alteration ; the tracheae which ramify among the muscles of the thorax being extended 
in calibre, while some of those from the spiracles along the sides of the abdomen have 
been gradually developed into pulmonary sacs, which are now of considerable size. 
Of these there are four upon each side of the body, the anterior ones being much 
the largest, while the tracheae in the succeeding segments are also enlarging. The 
dorsal vessel [Plate XIV. figg. 11. 12. and 13. (a, o, o)] has become a much firmer 
structure ; its valves (6), the muscles attached to it, and the many vessels which enter 
it laterally, and carry the circulatory fluid, are more distinct, and its division into 
several arterial trunks at its termination, anterior to the cerebral ganglia, [fig. 12. 
if),] is now more easily traced. The muscles of the thorax are also more deve- 
loped, and certain processes which at first are soft and delicate, and which during 
the previous months have been in the progress of formation, have now become hard 
and of a dark colour, like the exterior of the pupa-case. Four of these processes exist 
along the under surface of the thorax [Plate XIV. fig. 1. They are deve- 

loped, as we shall hereafter see, from the duplicatures, or folds, into which the integu- 
ments of the thoracic segments are thro\m at the period of assuming the pupa state. 
The anterior one forms the division between the heiid and collar; the second, [fig. 1. 
(y),] between the collar and thorax, and is posterior to the first pair of legs ; tiie 
third traverses the thorax, [fig. 1. (?/),] and serves as an attachment for some of the 
principal muscles; and the fourth, [fig. 1. (Oj or posterior one, is that whicli in 
future will constitute the division between the thorax and abdomen, and even at this 
period of development, before there has been much deposition of earthy matter to form 
the covering of the future insect, it is continued around the w^hole segment, and is of 
firm but transparent texture. By means of these processes we may clearly indicate the 
situation of the thoracic ganglia at this stage of development. The second suboeso- 
phageal ganglion lies between the first two processes, immediately anterior to the 
first pair of legs. The third ganglion is opposite to the second pair of legs, and ante- 
rior to the third process. The fourth and fifth ganglia lie between the inferior pair of 
wings (t) and third pair of legs (A:), and constitute one mass, which is situated just 
behind the third process. The sixth ganglion (m) is separated from the fifth only 
by a short extent of cord, is very much decreased in size, and is altered from a 
circular to an oval form. It is situated upon or immediately behind the division 
between the thorax and abdomen. The nerves from this ganglion are still disposed 
irregularly, as at the period of transformation, and the longitudinal cords, which are 
continued from it into the abdomen, have the ganglia situated as in the previous 
stages of the pupa. 

By the second week in May the future extenor of the perfect insect begins to be 
formed beneath the common covering of the pupa-case, and in each segment of the 
abdomen, along the upper surface, on both sides of the dorsal vessel, there is a little 
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deposit of gelatinous pink-coloured matter, precisely in th.e situation of the red bands 
which encircle the body of the perfect insect ; but no distinct traces of organization, 
in the form of scales, can be detected in it, nor have the black bands as yet begun 
to make their appearance. The nervous system is now about to undergo its final 
change. There is an evident alteration in the appearance of the ganglia, although 
they retain the same situation, both in the thorax and abdomen, as in the month of 
April. The second ganglion is much decreased in size, has become of an oval form, 
and is not very distinct from the cords themselves. The third, fourth, and fifth gan- 
glia are approaching nearer together, and are tending to form the two portions of 
the large thoracic mass which exists in the perfect insect, [Plate XIII. fig. 6.] and 
from which the nerves to the legs and wings are distributed. But the sixth gan- 
glion still lies upon the division between the thorax and abdomen, and its nerves 
are still disposed in an irregular manner, in consequence of the change that has 
taken place in the direction of the muscles of the segment to which they are distri- 
buted. The other ganglia remain in the same segments of the abdomen as in the 
previous stages of development. The transverse series of nerves [fig. 1,2. (e, o, o), 
fig. 6. (oj p)] have a little shifted their position, and instead of remaining, as in 
the larva, almost closely attached to the anterior part of the abdominal ganglia, 
they have moved forwards, and lie nearly equally distant between them ; have 
become more uniform in size through their whole length ;* and have lost the gan- 
glionic appearance they exhibited during the earlier stages of the pupa state. The 
cerebral ganglia continue very distinct fi'om each other, while the optic nerves, 
which proceed from them laterally, are extending m every direction, and are nearly 
as large as the ganglia from which they are developed. The enlargement has taken 
place chiefly upon the anterior surface, outwards, foiwards, and downwards ; but 
these parts of the nervous system are still very far from being completed. The patch 
of gelatinous dark-coloured substance which is seen upon the base of the optic 
nerves, close to the cerebral ganglia, immediately after the Sphinx has entered its 
pupa state, although up to the present period it has not been increased or extended, 
has now assumed a distinctly organized appearance, its outlines being clearly de- 
fined. Its outer margin is smooth, and continuous with an exceedingly delicate 
transparent membrane covering the whole surface of the nerve. The interior mar- 
gin is more distinct, and is corrugated and folded upon itself so as to resemble a 
partially closed sphincter. It is now removed a little further from the cerebral gan- 
glia, preparatory to its subsequent expansion over the extremity of the \dsual organ, 
of which it seems destined to constitute the choroid. It exhibits exactly the same 
appearance during the development of Papilio Urticte, Linn., [Plate XV. fig. 3 1 . (c)] 
in which I have watched it even more attentively than in the Sphinx. 

It is at this period of development that we are enabled to trace with the greatest pre- 
cision the distribution of the vagus nerve [Plate XIII. fig. 3. (e. e)] to the oesophagus 
(/, k) and dorsal vessel (^, h), and its connexions with the anterior- lateral ganglia 

3 £ 2 
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(gy c ,) ; and the connexions of these with the cerebral ganglia (b, a.), the antennae 
(d. a), the manducatory nerves (<f), and the transverse or involuntary series (c). At 
a later period this becomes almost impracticable, owing to the completion of struc- 
tures among which the nerves of connexion are distributed. Indeed, after this period 
it becomes more difficult to trace any of the nerves in the anterior part of the body, 
the whole insect being rapidly approaching to its perfect condition. 

By the first week in June the processes which form the division between the thorax 
and abdomen, and the attachment for the great muscles of the body, are completed, 
llie muscles themselves have acquired a consistency and strength which they have 
not before possessed ; the exterior of the perfect insect is nearly completed beneath 
the pupa-case ; the pink-coloured deposit is extended in the fonn of little scales over 
the upper and anterior part of each abdominal segment, and a similar deposit in the 
form of a black band, but with fewer tiaces of scales, exists also upon the posterior 
part of each segment ; while the whole under surface of the body is covered w'ith a 
thick, semi-opake, greyish-coloured fluid, in which traces of minute scales are very 
evident. The antennae, the legs, and the wrings, folded in their envelopes beneath the 
thorax and first segments of the abdomen, are still exceedingly delicate and vascular, 
and are covered also with scales. The nervous system has now arrived at the last 
stage of development. During the period between this and the previous stage the 
optic nerve has been greatly enlarged and extended, and the dark-coloured patch has 
been expanded over its extremity, and seems now to constitute the choroid membrane. 
But the eye is not yet completed, although the optic nerve seems very nearly to have 
arrived at its maximum of development. The exterior portion of the organ, next the 
pupa-case, the cornea, is still of a transparent gelatinous substance, and the lenses ap- 
pear to be the last parts of the eye which are completed. The cerebral ganglia are 
now extended ti’ansversely, and form, with the first subcesophageal ganglion, and the 
enlarged crura which connect them, one continuous mass around the cesophagus and 
anterior part of the dorsal vessel [Plate XIII. fig. 6 . a.]. The second ganglion has 
entirely shifted its position, and receded towards the middle of the thorax, and has 
coalesced with the third, which has entirely disappeared, and seems to have joined in 
part with both the second and fourth, and the intervening cords. This aggregation of 
ganglia and cords [Plate XIII. and XIV. figg. 6. and 8, (2, 3, 4, 5.)] is situated in the 
middle of the thorax, and supplies all the muscles in that part of the body. The longi- 
tudinal cords are continued from the hinder part of the fifth ganglion, and just before 
leaving the thorax to enter the abdomen they give off the nerves which formerly 
belonged to the sixth ganglion [fig. 6. (6)], which is now entirely obliterated. The 
cords then descend into the abdomen, and immediately give off the nerves that be- 
longed to the seventh ganglion, [fig. 6, 7-], which, with part of the cord that existed 
between the sixth and seventh ganglia, is also obliterated. The cords are then con- 
tinued in a direct line along the abdomen, the eighth, ninth, tenth, and eleventh gan- 
glia being situated as in the previous stages. 
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Such is the state of the nervous system at the period antecedent to the development 
of the perfect insect, which usually takes place about the middle or latter end of June. 
The time which the Sphinx ligustri. remains in the pupa state is thus shown to be at 
least forty- two or forty-three weeks, as nearly as we are able to ascertain, since 
owing to the eggs not being all deposited in the same week or month, and conse- 
quently the larva not produced at exactly the same time, some broods are two, three, 
or even four weeks later than others. 

A few days before the insect is ready to burst from the pupa-case, it becomes ex- 
ceedingly restless and active, and writhes and turns in its cell repeatedly. That cell — 
the little hermitage it had constructed in the earth with much assiduity in the pre- 
ceding autumn, by moistening the soil that was to form the inclosing walls with 
fluid from its silk-bags, and smoothing and moulding it into shape by rolling and 
turning its body while the material was yet in a moist condition, and afterwards 
lining the whole interior with a tissue of silky hangings — is no longer necessary to 
pi'otect the feeble and delicate pupa from the intrusion of enemies. The insect is 
now vigorous, and its hard coriaceous covering being scarcely susceptible of injury, 
it makes a powerful effort to force the walls of its cell, and emerge from its subter- 
ranean abode. It gradually works its way upwards to the surface of the ground by 
repeated contortions of its abdominal segments, assisted by the pointed extension of 
the twelfth segment of the pupa-case, which ser^^es as a lever against which the power 
of the insect is exerted. The depth in the ground at which the cell is situated is 
generally from six to eight inches, very rarely more, so that the insect has not far to 
travel. But it does not all at once arrive at the surface; its progress is slow and 
gradual until within a short time before it is ready to burst forth, which is generally 
in the early part of the day. 

During the three days preceding its actual appearance, an alteration, which has 
for some time been taking place in the exterior of the pupa-case, becomes very 
evident. Tlie coverings of the eyes, of the antennae, the legs, and the wings are more 
convex and prominent, particularly of the latter, which extend on each side the 
thorax ; and the union of the sutures of the approximated coverings of the limbs ap- 
pear as if about to separate. A few hours previously to the liberation of the insect the 
coverings of the wings lose their solidity, and upon slight pressure are elastic and 
yielding, like dried membrane. This is also the case with other parts of the body, 
but in a much less degree; while the abdominal segments are elongated beyond their 
original extent. This occurs from the abdominal portion being the first part of the 
insect that is entirely freed from its attachment within the pupa-case. After this the 
thoracic portion of the pupa-case becomes fissured along its dorsal line, as well as 
transversely, behind the head and second segment, and the new-born insect gradually 
pressing itself through the opening, and carefully withdrawing its limbs from their 
respective coverings, comes forth with its wings rumpled and small, as if atrophied, 
but like its whole body completely covered with scales. The insect immediately seeks 
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a shady situation, where it may suspend itsdf perpendicularly at r^st against a wall 
or the stem of a tree, and remain unmolested during their complete expansion. This 
occupies but a short period : in the Butterfly it seldom exceeds more than a few mi- 
nutes ; but in the Sphinx, whose wings are larger and stronger, it is not completed, 
and the wings fit for flight, in less than two or three hours. 

2. Of the perfect Insect , — The nervous system of the Sphinx in its perfect condition 
ofiers many interesting points for consideration, although it differs but little in its 
general an*angement from the last stage of the pupa. Thus, there is no further alter- 
ation in the cerebral ganglia, nor in those which constitute the thoracic mass, from 
which nerves to the organs of locomotion are distributed ; but the whole are covered 
in by a new structure, and do not lie, as in the larva, in the open cavity of the thorax. 
The cords and ganglia are now inclosed on each side between the muscles, from 
which they are separated by a semi-opake membrane of a fibrous texture. This ex- 
tends over their upper surface, and protects them from the oesophagus, which passes 
along above them. Before the last change in the pupa, in the beginning of June, we 
can readily trace the distribution of nerves and obliteration of ganglia, but after this 
period there is considerable difficulty. A very remarkable change, the obliteration 
of a ganglion in the thorax, occurs just before this period ; but it is so rapidly effected, 
that I have never yet been able to observe it at the actual moment of its occurrence, 
and hence am unable to state, from positive observation, whether it be the second or 
third ganglion that disappears. A similar change occurs in Papilio Urtkoe, Linn., and 
in this insect it takes place between the forty-eighth and fifty-eighth hour after enter- 
ing the pupa state ; but I have not been more successful in detecting it even in this 
instance. At first we might suppose it to be the second ganglion that disappears, as 
we have seen that a change is taking place in it. But this, I believe, is not the case, 
because the nerves to the two pairs of wings, which originally were each formed by 
two roots, the first pair [Plate XIII. fig. 1. (/)] by a root from the cord between the 
second and third ganglion, and another from the third ganglion itself, and the second 
[fig. 1. (/)] pair by one root from the fourth ganglion, and one from the cord between 
the fourth and the third, become now united. Now were it the second ganglion that 
becomes obliterated, the origin of the nerves to the first pair of wings would necessarily 
be anterior to the whole thoracic mass. But instead of there being the third ganglion 
and cord between the origins of these nerves, as in the larva state, they are now united 
into two roots, and arise from those portions of the thoracic mass which pass on each 
side of the central attachment for the muscles [Plates XIII. and XIV. figg.6. and 8. (w)] 
of the thorax. Each root passes diagonally outwards, the first in a direction back- 
wards [fig. 8. (a)], the second in like manner forwards [fig. 8. (i)], until meeting 
each other they unite and form a small plexus [fig. 8. (c)], and then again dividing 
are distributed, the one [fig. 6. («)] to the anterior, the other [fig. 6. (^)] to the pos- 
terior pair of wings. The reason for this curious union and complexity in the distri- 
bution of these nerves to the wings, is not at first very evident, but a little reflection 
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will show us that it is regulated by evident design^ and is one of those beautiful pro- 
visions in the animal economy by which harmony in tbe functions of every part of 
the body is pr^iwed. ' The wings, the organs of the most varied and rapid motion, 
endowed with an equal degree of sensibility and power, are required at eveiy eflfort of 
the insect to act in the most perfect unison, and hence must be supplied with their 
energy from the same centre. That this is the reason for the union of these neiwes, 
is, I think, apparent, from the fact that in the Bee, the Ichneumon, and other hy- 
menopterous insects remarkable for their velocity and power of flight, the nerves to 
the wings originate almost precisely in the same manner as in the Sphinx and its 
affinities ; while in others, as in the Panorpa communis, Linn., or Scorpion Fly, they 
originate by double-rooted pairs, just as in the larva of the Sphinx ; and the insect is 
neither remarkable for its velocity nor equability of motion. And it may be further 
staled, that in winged coleopterous insects, in which the wing-covers are merely 
elevated, and are motionless during flight, the wings alone being actively employed, 
the nerves to the two organs are not always united, but often originate separately from 
the great nervous centres, and are continued to their distribution as separate trunks, 
like the nerves to the legs or the antennae. 

The cords in the abdomen of the Sphinx in its perfect state, like those of the 
thorax, are covered in by a curious structure, of the exact nature of which it is diffi- 
cult to form a conclusion. It is spread over the whole like a broad riband [Plate XIV. 
fig. 9. from their commencement in the first, to their termination in the ante- 
penultimate segment, and seems to bind down and protect the cords and ganglia in 
their course along the abdomen, whatever other office it may be thought to perform. 
The ganglia, and the ner\"es distributed from them, scarcely differ from those of the 
pupa, excepting only the two anterior pairs from the terminal ganglion. These, in 
the female Sphinx, are very much elongated, and are enfolded around the ovarial tubes 
and organs of generation, among which they are distributed. With a little care they 
can be easily separated from them. The terminal pair of nerves, as in other insects, 
is distributed conjointly to the rectum and organs of generation. 

Besides the nerves and ganglia w^hich constitute the symmetrical parts of the 
system, there are others, including those of the head and mouth, that require more 
particular notice. They are arranged in two classes : 1 . Nerves of the senses', 2. Nerves 
of invohmtarif functions. 


11. 1. A 'erves of the Senses. 

a. Nerves of the Antennas. — ^These, in the Sphinx and other Lepldoptera, originate 
each by a single root from the anterior part of the cerebi-al ganglia, close to the base 
of the optic nerves. After entering the base of the antennae they give off' a considerable 
number of branches ; but the real nature of the organs themselves is yet undetermined. 
It is evident that they are endowed with the sense of touch, and are used by many 
insects. Grasshoppers, Beetles, &c., as cerebral feelers. The structure of the antennae 
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in the Sphinx, in which the under surface of each joint is encircled by a double ring 
of exceedingly delicate elastic cilia [Plate XIV. figg. 17> 18. (a)], seems more fitted for 
feelings or perceiving the vibrations of the atmosphere, and thereby for performing a 
function analogous to that of hearing, as has been suggested by Bonsdorf, Camparbtti, 
and other naturalists, than for any other with which we are acquainted. The sense of 
touch is evidently the primary endowment of the antennm in articulated animals, as 
seen in the Myriapods ; but this cannot be their use in many insects, LihellulcB, Di~ 
ptera, &c., in which they are short and immoveable, nor in those Coleopiera in which 
they are terminated by lamellm ; while their structure in almost every class is totally 
incompatible with the function of smelling. But there is no class in which their 
structure could incapacitate them for feeling the pulsations of the atmosphere, and 
thereby performing a function analogous to that of hearing. 

ft. Nerves of Vision . — ^The compound eyes of insects are parts of great interest, but 
of difficult investigation. Professor Muller, Straus-Durckheim, and others have 
carefully examined them, but there is still a difference of opinion respecting their real 
structure. I have not yet sufficiently examined them to offer an opinion, my attention 
having been confined chiefly to the development of the optic nerves themselves, during 
the transformations of the insect. This can only be shown in those insects which have 
simple sessile eyes in their larva state, and numerous compound ones in their perfect, 
as in Lepidoptera, Hymenoptera^ and some other genera. In the larva of the Sphinx 
the optic nerves are only two diminutive trunks, extending from the sides of the cere- 
bral ganglia, and dividing each into eight filaments, given to the eight minute eyes 
on each side of the head. At the period of changing to the pupa state there is a deposit 
of dark pigment, very slightly organized, at the base of each nerve. As the changes 
of the insect advance, the optic nerves gradually enlarge at their base ; and when this 
enlargement has gone on to a considerable extent, the dark pigment is carried for- 
wards from the base of the nerves, and exhibits a cormgated appearance around its 
interior margin. When the changes have further advanced, the optic nerves are ex- 
tended, of a pear-like form, from the sides of the cerebral ganglia, which they then 
equal in diameter. The enlargement of the nerves seems to be occasioned by the 
shortening of the cords which connect the cerebral with the suboesophageal ganglia, 
and the extension forwards of the nervous substance of the cords within the investing 
theca, the effect of which is not to enlarge the cerebral ganglia in a corresponding 
degree, but to develop the optic nerves, by the gradual extension and expansion of 
the nervous substance within them, in the form of successive series of purse-like 
layers of fibres [Plate XV. fig. 31. b.] one within the other. When the outer layer has 
arrived at its maximum of extension, it seems to become perforated at a point corre- 
sponding to the central part of the membrnne, which is carried forward to become 
the choroid [fig. 31. (c).]. The next layer advances, and then the next in suc- 
cession from within outwards, so that the central portion of the nerve is the last part 
developed. The fibres of each series, from being bent like the segment of an arc. 
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gradually assume a more lineal direction, and diverging from the axis of the eye, the 
whole nerve, when completed, forms a series of flattened pear-shaped cones, one within 
the other, the apices of which constitute the base or origin of the nerve next the cerebral 
ganglia. The eye of the Sphinx, when perfect, being convex, the outer or first com- 
pleted series of fibres is the shortest, while each succeeding series is longer and less 
earlier perfected in proportion to its distance from the circumference, so that the 
central fibres are the longest and last developed. Thus the same law which regulates 
the development of the osseous structure, as shown by Dutrochet in the vertebrae 
of the frog, regulates that of the ganglia and nerves. The common covering of the 
optic nerve is formed of an extension of the theca which covers the cerebral and 
suboesopbageal ganglia and nerves, and through which the ramifications of tracheal 
vessels penetrate in considerable abundance. In the optic nerve, in particular, they 
are very numerous ; and I have never yet been able to detect their terminations, or 
to discover any other description of vessels in the nerves or ganglia, although there 
is scarcely a doubt that others do really exist. 

It is difficult to observe the radii of the optic nerve in the Sphinx, owing to the size 
and opacity of the part ; but the sacculi of nervous matter are beautifully seen in the 
nerve of the eye of PapUio Urticce, Linn., at about forty-eight hours after changing to 
the pupa state. It is necessary to remove the nerve with the cerebral ganglia from 
the head of the insect, and view it with a good lens by intense transmitted sun-light 
[Plate XV. fig. 31.]. 

c. Nen^esofthe Mouth and Hs parts , — These originate from the first subcesophageal 
ganglion, and from the crura which unite it with the cerebral ganglia. In the larva 
they supply the mandibles, palpi, and pharyngeal region ; and in the perfect insect 
the two halves of the flexible and delicate proboscis, the structure and muscles of 
which, in order to show the arrangement of its nerves, I must briefly notice. This 
organ in the perfect Lepidoptera has recently been described by Mr. Newman* in his 
Lettere on the External Anatomy of Insects, and is shown to be analogous to the 
maxillse, or lesser jaw^s. It is situated, in the larva, beneath the strong mandibles, 
which in the perfect state are obsolete, and exist only as very minute parts on each 
side its connexion with the head. It is an elongated, tapering, flexible organ, com- 
posed of two symmetrical halves, placed laterally together, convex on their external, 
and concave on their internal surface [Plate XIV. fig. 15. u, A.], and by their approxi- 
mation forming a tube to the mouth, which is nearly of the same size through its 
whole length, excepting at the tip, where it is a little smaller. Each half is slightly 
ciliated externally, and along the whole anterior margin of its concave surface is fur- 
nished with a row of minute hooks, and near the tip, along its anterior and external 
surface, with a number of little elongated papillae, which, probably, are organs of 
taste. In a state of rest, the proboscis is rolled up spirally between the labial palpi \ 
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and at its base, in some Lepidopteray there are small maxillary palpi. It is con- 
nected above with the triangular arch or palate, the epipharynx*, which forms the 
roof of the mouth, and below with the bypopharynx, or analogue of the tongue, whicli 
forms the floor of the mouth, and conducts to the cesophagus. The mouth is only a 
dilated cavity between the proboscis and commencement of the oesopiiagus [fig. 15. c.]. 
Each half of the proboscis is furnished with two kinds of muscles, longitudinal and 
transveree, acting as flexors and extensors. ^The transverse muscles consist of many 
short semicircular fibres, which encircle the exterior of the proboscis [fig. 16. (c. c),] 
and are attached along the margin of the inner or grooved surface of the organ, which 
by their contraction they tend to elongate. These muscles are exceedingly small and 
numerous, and amount to at least one thousand in each half of the organ. They are 
assisted in their action as extensors by one of the longitudinal muscles {h), which 
arises vithin the anterior of the cranium, and is attached by a multitude of fibres, in- 
serted at veiy acute angles along the anterior margin of the groove. This muscle, in 
conjunction with the circular ones, acts as a powerful elongator of the proboscis at 
the instant of taking food. The other two longitudinal muscles are flexors {a, a). 
One of these, the direct antagonist of the first, arises from the under surface of the 
head, and is inserted along the inferior margin of the groove, and assists in roiling 
up the organ. The other, a more powerful flexor than the last, is the largest of the 
three longitudinal muscles. It arises from the lateral and under surface of the head, 
and is attached to the inner surface of the exterior, or most convex part of the organ, 
by many long fibres inserted at very acute angles into a slight tendinous ridge, so as 
to compose one large penniforra muscle [fig. 16. (a).], "''tlach half of the proboscis is 
also supplied with one large and one small tracheal vessel [Plate XV. fig. 19, (/*. //)], 
derived from those of the head (g). These extend from one end of the organ to the 
other, giving off numerous branches, and gradually decrease in size, and distribute 
longer, and a greater number of bmnches the nearer they approach the end of the 
organ, so that, as in other parts of the body, they are lost in the surrounding structures. 

‘The nerves of the proboscis extend along the course of the tracheal vessels (a, b, c, c?, e). 
In the larva we have seen that the nerves to the mandibles come from the anterior of 
the suboesophageal ganglion [Plate XV. fig. 34. (I./*).]; and the same is the case with 
the nerves of the proboscis in the perfect insect [Plate XIV. fig. 10. (a. 1).]. The nerves 
of this organ in the larva are of inferior size ; in the perfect insect they are largely 
developed. They originate on each side the suboesophageal ganglion as single trunks, 
one to each half of the organ. Immediately the nerve has entered the hinge anterior to 
the mouth, it is divided into four branches. One of these (b) passes backwards, appa- 
rently to the palpus, and others forwards into the organ. The innermost branch (c) 
is small, and ^ves off" very minute filaments. It passes in a direct line immediately 
beneath the grooved or mucous surface between it and the large trachea, and does 
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not appear to give filaments to the muscles ; while the main branch {d) of the nerve 
passes exterior to the tracheal vessels, and seems to be given chiefly to the flexor 
muscles, which lie along the exterior of the organ. ITie course of the fourth nerve (c) 
] have not distinctly traced ; it appears to run along the smaller flexor. Now there 
are two pairs of neiwes which exist in the larva, and come from the crura, near the 
base of the cerebral ganglia, just below the origin of the pneumogastric, which I 
have been unable to discover in the perfect insect. I suspect, therefore, that these 
nerves, during the development of the insect, have united with the mandibular and 
maxillary to fonn the large trunk to the proboscis. This appears probable, as I shall 
presently show that coalescence of nerves actually does take place, and that the nerves 
belonging to the suboesophageal ganglion are forced upwards during the development, 
so as to appear as if coming from the lower part of the crura [Plate XIII. fig. 7- (1)] on 
each side the pharynx. If this be correct, a question arises, What are their functions? 
The larger branch given to the muscles, chiefly the flexors, is clearly analogous to the 
great mandibular nerve of Vertehrata ; and it is not unreasonable to suppose that the 
small branch which passes along the groove of the proboscis, where an exquisite 
sensibility of taste is required, may be analogous to the gustatory, and in the larva 
be one of those nerves which are distributed around the mouth and palate. This 
opinion is further supported by the nerves originating in the Iar\"a just below the 
pneumogastric, and above the suboesophageal, ganglion, which ganglion, in the 
perfect insect, gives the nerve to the proboscis. Now this is in perfect accordance 
with, and beautifully illustrates, the philosophic views of Sir Charles Bell, who has 
shovTi that every portion of an organized being is supplied vdth an additional set of 
nerves for every additional function it is required to perform. In the larva, the man- 
dibles are hard and powerful, requiring, probably, little more than simple sensation 
and motion. But in the perfect insect, the proboscis is delicate and flexible, and, 
so far as we are enabled to judge, highly susceptible of impressions, one of which, 
doubtless, is taste. 


II. 2. Nerves of Involuntary Function, 

a. The Fagus, or Pneumogastric . — This nerve, the recurrent of Lvonet, originates 
immediately above those nerves which seem to have united with the manducatory. It 
has been shown to arise by two roots, [Plate XIII. fig. 3. (e),] one from each crus. These, 
after passing forwards and uniting in a ganglion in the middle line above the palate, 
run backwards, as a single trunk, [e, beneath the cerebral ganglia, the brain, be- 
tween the dorsal vessel and oesophagus. Just at entering, and for a short distance 
within the thorax, it gives off filaments to the dorsal vessel [fig. 3. {h, hy], while the main 
trunk passes along the middle of the oesophagus, unto which it distributes filaments, 
until it arrives at the cardiac portion of the stomach, [fig. 3. (?),] where it gives a 
few filaments to the air-bag, or crop, and then divides into three branches, which run 
along the middle and sides of the stomach, and are again subdivided and distributed 
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around it. The ganglion at the union of the roots of this nerve distributes a few fila- 
ments from its anterior surface, forwards upon the palate, and apparently also to the 
extremity of the dorsal vessel, which, after passing along the oesophagus beneath the 
brain, here divides into several trunks. Two of these pass downwards, one on each side 
the oesophagus, to the proboscis, others outwards, and others upwards, to the eyes, 
antennae, and front part of the head. Behind the brain, within the region of the head, 
the vagus is connected by a branch on each side with the anterior lateral ganglia (g), 
which are also connected with the superadded or transverse series (c). The constancy 
of its existence, and the situation and distribution of the vagus, in insects, are points 
of deep interest for consideration. I have never found it in any other situation 
than that which it occupies in the Sphinx ligustri. These are positive indications 
of the analogy it bears to the great pneumogastric nerve in F ertebrata *. It is clear 
that it ministers to a very important function, the involuntary motions of the stomach 
and alimentary canal, which are as distinct and as constant as in the Vertehrata. Yet 
we find an exceedingly large ganglion at its origin (e) ; and the remains of this gan- 
glion may be traced upwards through fishes, reptiles, and mammalia, to man himself, 
in whom we have it remaining only as a slight enlargement. What, then, is the office 
of this ganglion ? Does it communicate sensation to the parts, or is the ganglion 
merely a great centre of nervous energy, ministering to the involuntary functions of 
the alimentary canal, the place of which in the higher animals is probably supplied 
by a more perfect development of the sympathetic system ? The interest of this con- 
sideration is increased, from the circumstance, that even while the insect is in some 
of its earlier stages, before there is a complete approximation of the lateral cords and 
ganglia of the body, and even previous to the development of the organs of loco- 
motion, as in the Bee, the ganglion of the vagus is nearly as perfect in form as when 
the insect has passed through all its changes. In the maggot or lai-va of the Wild Bee, 
{Anthophora rettisa, Kirby,) where the whole of the nervous system is exceedingly trans- 
parent, the ganglion is as complete as in the more organized and active caterpillars, 
and the same is the case in the larva of Chrysomela tenebricosa, Linn., and other species. 
In the latter insect it distributes several branches posteriorly to the sides of the oesopha- 
gus and pharynx, [Plate XIII. fig. 4. (c, c),] besides the nervous tnink (</), which passes 
backwards to the stomach, and which in its course becomes somewhat enlarged (i). 
In the perfect insect of the same species [fig. 5.], its form and situation are the same. 
In the same insect we have also remaining theneiwes of taste (e, e). The general figure 
of the ganglion of the vagus is heart-shaped, or triangular, with the apex directed 
backwards ; but in the ground beetle, Carabus, Linn., it is elongated oval, l 3 nng trans- 
versely above the palate. It is interesting to remark that the vagus always originates 
from the crura, immediately below the cerebral ganglia or brain ; and even in Crustacea 
we find it still arising from the crura [Plate XVII. fig. 40. (d, d)]. Now from this uni- 
formity of origin, its possessing a ganglion, and its distribution to an organ endowed 
* Philosopliical Transactions, 1832, p. 386. 
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with involuntary motion, there is reason to believe that it is a compound structure, 
and partakes both of the motor and sensitive principle, but of an involuntary nature, 
and not therefore belonging to the symmetrical system. 

A. Anterior lateral Ganglia, — ^The size of these ganglia, relatively to that of the 
cerd^ral ganglia, is very considerable [Plate XIII. fig. 3. (a)] ; and hence, doubtless, 
Straus-Durckheim was induced to call them ^^accessories of the brain.” In the 
larva and pupa of the Sphinx, they are situated behind the brain, one on each side 
of the upper part of the oesophagus, anterior to a pair of large constrictor muscles 
[Plate XIV. fig. 14. (^)], which are attached to the lateral posterior part of the head. 
Their connexions are remarkable : they occupy an intermediate situation between all 
the different nerves in this part of the body. A large nerve on each side the head 
connects the ganglia with the bi-ain, and a small branch which passes transversely 
connects this nerve with the pneumogastric. Another nerve passes direct from the 
ganglion, and connects it with the transverse or superadded series. Other small fila- 
ments pass outwards laterally from the ganglion to the surrounding structures ; and, 
lastly, there is a nerve which runs forward from the ganglion beneath the optic lobes, 
and forms connexions with the nerves to the antennae and proboscis. Here, then, we 
have a series of connexions which seem to indicate the real nature of the ganglia, and 
their analogy with the superior cervical ganglia of the sympathetic system in verte- 
brated animals. Indeed, it is in these highly organized Invertebrata that we might 
expect to find a distinct sympathetic system, seeing that as we ascend in the scale of 
creation, from the Polypifera, or half- vegetative beings, to the most perfect animals, 
in proportion to the number, variety and importance of the functions to be performed, 
the number, extent, and complexity of structures are increased, and are more dependent 
upon each other, and every part of the body is less and less capable of maintaining for 
itself a separate existence. 

c. The Transverse^ Superadded, or Respiratoty Nerves. — These nerves have for a 
long time engaged the attention of naturalists, and have been delineated by Lyonet, 
Heroldt, and others ; but their true function has never been established There is a 
point of interest attaching itself to these nerves greater than to any others in the whole 
system of the insect. Hitherto there has been no distinct analogy shown between the 
nervous system of the vertebrated and that of the invertebrated classes in the possession 
of two series of nerves, the one for motion and the other for sensation ; and it has 
been imagined by some that these transverse nerves may perhaps be analogous to the 
motor, while the longitudinal cords and ganglia are analogous to the gangliated sen- 
sitive system. Others believe the transverse nerves of insects are analogous to the 
true visceral or sympathetic. Perhaps I may be excused, therefore, for entering some- 
what at length upon their distribution and structure. 

*' I have called these nerves transverse, from the direction of their principal branches ; superadded, from their 
being nerves given to muscles, in addition to nen^es from the moto-sensitive or spinal cords ; and respiratory, 
from their distribution being chiefly to muscles which appear to be most concerned in respiration. 
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In the larva and pupa of the Sphinx, we have seen that these transverse nerves 
divide and distribute their branches anterior to every ganglion. In the thoracic seg- 
ments, some of their branches [Plate XIII. fig, 2. (e, h)] unite with nerves which are 
already formed by two roots (/, i), one from the cords and the other from a ganglion, 
and which are destined for the future wings. In the abdomen, after giving some very 
small filaments to the nerves from the gangliated cords, they are distributed to the 
muscles of the segments, in addition to the nerves derived from the gangliated cords, 
and which, there is reason to believe, are compound nerves, and communicate both 
sensation and motion. I am therefore inclined to regard the transverse as super- 
added nerves, analogous to the respiratory nerves of the higher animals. In my 
former paper upon the Sphinx in its larva state, these nerves were believed to be 
arranged in distinct series, originating separately from the posterior part of each gan- 
glion. Subsequent examinations have convinced me that the whole form one conti- 
nuous system [Plate XVI. fig. 35. (c)], and do not originate separately by single tracts 
from the ganglia, but, as suspected and suggested to me by Professor Grant, 
pass over the ganglia (A), and are continued along the median line between the 
cords {k) until they divide (c, c), to be distributed to the tracheae and muscles. 
They are formed of three series of fibres, two of which are closely approximated, so 
as to look like a single tract [Plate XVI. fig. 35. (^)]. This comes down between the 
cords until it arrives just before a ganglion (A), where it divides nearly at right angles, 
and unites with the third series, which runs transversely across the body of the 
insect. A filament from each division (A, h) passes over the outer margin of the upper 
surface of the ganglion ; then, converging again to the middle line, meets with its 
fellow from the opposite side : and these two filaments unite, and form one tract, after 
each filament has received a few fibres (/, i) from the upper or motor surface of the 
cords. The fibres thus united pass along the groove formed between the cords until 
they arrive at the next ganglion, where they divide, and distribute again as before. 
Each transverse series, besides tiie filament which passes over the ganglion, gives 
also a filament to the great or inoto-sensitive nerve {g, /), which comes from the 
gangliated cords, and is distributed to the different parts of the segment. The ter- 
minal pair of ner\ es of this series is always distributed to the rectum, near its termi- 
nation, in addition to the last pair of compound nerves from the last great gan- 
glion. 

I have found these nerves taking nearly the same origin and course in the abdomen 
of the large green Grasshopper {Gryllus virldissimiis, Linn.). After the united fila- 
ments in this insect have passed along the median line, or groove, between the cords, 
[Plate XVI. fig. 39.] and arrived above a ganglion, they gradually diverge at an acute 
angle, and not abruptly as in the larva of the Sphinx. Each division gives a filament 
to a small nerve, which runs to the diagonal muscles of the segment (c), and which 
does not originate from the ganglion, but from the upper surface of the cord, or motor 
tract, which is passing over it, and is probably a motor nerve. The filaments then 
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converge, as in the Sphinx ; and, in passing along the cords, gather a few filaments 
from the motor tract of each, and after uniting in the middle line pass backwards to 
the next ganglion, to be distributed as before. In this species it is curious that the 
superadded nerves do not seem to unite with the great moto-sensitive nerve, but only 
with the small nerve behind it, which is given to muscles that, acting diagonally, 
seem to be much concerned in the function of respiration. But there are facts 
which might at first incline us to believe that these transverse nerves constitute the 
visceral or true sympathetic system in insects. Thus, their union with most of the 
nerves of the body ; their connexion with the anterior lateral ganglia ; the manner 
in which they receive additional filaments from the cords ; and the existence of a 
ganglion upon the terminal filament in the Gryllus vividissimus, Linn. [Plate XVI. 
fig. 39. (c, ; and, above all, the existence of clearly defined ganglia at each distri- 

bution in the Carahi [fig. 38. (c),], or ground Beetles, and in the Mole Cricket, Gryl- 
lotalpa, in which the ganglia are very distinct, and situated above the great ganglions 
of the cords. On the other hand, it is only in a few genera of insects that these gan- 
glia exist ; and it has not yet been proved that respiratory nerves must necessarily be 
without ganglia. Indeed, it is not improbable that we may hereafter find a much 
closer connexion between the respiratory and sympathetic systems in the higher ani- 
mals than has hitherto been imacrined. Now the existence of ganglia upon these 
nerves, although in but a few genei-a, seems very decidedly to prove that they are 
not analogous to the simple motor nerves of the body, while their distribution being 
almost entirely to muscle, and but sparingly to the viscera, seems as clearly to show 
that they are not analogous to the sympathetic or visceral nerves of Vertehrata, 

To prove more directly that these nerves are not simply those of motion, but are 
for the involuntary function of respiration, we must examine the means by which respi- 
ration in insects is performed. Nine pairs of spiracles, or breathing orifices, are 
placed in tlie larva along the sides of the body. Eight of these are in regular succes- 
sion. They all communicate with longitudinal tracheae, from which several large 
ramifying branches pass off transversely, nearly opposite to each spiracle. * The lon- 
gitudinal tracheae extend from one end of the body to the other, and communicate 
freely with the spiracles. A similar arrangement of the tracheae and spiracles exists 
in the perfect insect, but with this difference, — in the anterior part of the abdominal 
region, those parts which in the larva are ramifying tracheal tubes, are now altered in 
structure, some of them being developed into pulmonary sacs or bags, while in the 
thorax the tracheae themselves are larger than those in the abdomen, and the spiracles 
are larger, and of a different form. In the thorax, and first pair in the abdomen, they 
are either elongated, seraioval, or straight. The remainder of the abdominal ones are 
oval. The spiracles are acted upon by two sets of muscles, the one diagonal, and 
the other oval. The latter act the part of sphincters, the former are connected with 
the muscles of the segment. Reaumur, Bonnet, and others have clearly proved that 
the anterior pairs of spiracles in the larva (those of the collar and thorax in the per- 
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feet state) are of the greatest impoi-tance to the insect ; since if these be closed, the 
insect soon becomes axphyxiated when placed under water; but if the anterior 
spiracles be left exposed while the remaining ones are submerged, it will live, and 
remain active for a great length of time. Their importance is also shown in their 
form and size in the perfect insect. It is in the anterior, this very part of the body, 
that we find the greatest abundance and complexity of respiratory nerves, even in 
the larva, where there scarcely seems more occasion for a greater number of respira- 
tory nerves than in the abdominal segments. It is around the spiracles in this part 
that the respiratory nerves divide, and pass to many muscles which are associated 
with those of the spiracles in the function of respiration in the perfect insect ; and 
these are muscles which are to act upon the future wings. Now the action of these 
very muscles, which elevate and expand the wings at the instant of flight, is an act 
of inspiration, during which the spiracles are opened, and the air, rushing into them, 
fills the air-bags and tracheae over the whole body, just the same as in birds, as 
remarked by Professor Grant, the muscles of the chest and wings are associated 
simultaneously in action with those of the glottis and tracheae, and exactly the same 
as the arms and muscles of the chest in man, and the anterior extremities and 
muscles of the chest in quadrupeds, are influenced at the instant of making any 
sudden or great exertion. 

It is also remarkable that these nerves in general appear to be developed in size in 
proportion to the quantity of respiration of the insect. Thus, in the larva of the 
Blood Beetle, Ckrysomela tenehrlcosay Linn., and in the Carabi, they are exceedingly 
small ; while in the Sphinx and other insects that are capable of powerful and long- 
continued flight, respire large quantities of atmospheric air, and have the organs of 
respiration exceedingly large, they have arrived at their maximum of development. 

During the development of the Sphinx, the respiratory nerves undergo a curious 
change of situation, which certainly indicates that they are not simply nerves of 
motion, but are for an especial function. In the larva they are situated very close to 
the anterior part of the ganglia, but in the perfect insect they have moved forwards 
very nearly half way between the ganglia. Now it is well known that during deve- 
lopment there is a tendency in nerves to approach and unite with each other, the 
lateral cords and ganglia are more closely approximated, and the ganglia in the ante- 
rior part of the body approach and coalesce into one mass. But instead of all the 
transverse nerves uniting with the nerves from the ganglia, which, had they been 
simple nerves of motion, we should expect they would have done, we find them in 
the abdomen, carried forwards in the segments, and distributed separately to the 
same muscles as those from the ganglia. 

Another striking fact indicative of their separate function is their being distributed 
largely, even in the larva, to the double rooted nerves for the future wings, and but 
slightly, so far as can be discovered, to the primary organs of locomotion, the legs. 
The nerves to the legs come directly from the gangliated cords, and communicate 
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both the motor and sensitive influence ; the legs themselves are but little concerned 
in the function of respiration^ and consequently are but slightly supplied with nerves 
from the superadded series. But the nerves to the wings, being already formed of 
two roots, could hardly require an additional one, were it not for some especial 
purpose, and did not each root confer a distinct endowment. 

In addition to all that has yet been stated respecting the superadded nerves, there 
is a cuiious fact relating to the terminal pair, which seems further to prove that they 
are not simply nerves of motion. These nerves in the Sphinx, and all other insects, 
and in Crustacea, [Plate XVII. fig. 40. (r)] are given, as before stated, to the rectum, in 
addition to the terminal pair from the last great ganglion of the cords, and end in 
the sphincter muscles. Now if these were simple motor nerves, we should expect that 
they would be approximated to the terminal pair, which come directly from the last 
great ganglion of the cords, instead of merely passing along parallel with them, and 
ending separately, although in the same structures, viz. the sphincter and levator 
muscles of the anus. But it may be smd that this does not prove them to be other 
than simple motor nerves, or that the nerves from the ganglion communicate both 
sensation and motion. This objection is clearly answered, and the terminal nerves 
from the last great ganglion of the cords are shown to communicate motion as well 
as sensation, from their distribution in the male of the Wild Bee before noticed, An- 
thophora retusa, Kirbv. This insect, which I have taken with its partner in coitu, has 
the male organ of generation terminating in a forcipated claw, which passes out 
beneath the anus by the same orifice. With this claw the male firmly seizes and 
attaches himself to the vagina of the female during the period of coition, which lasts 
only for a few seconds. The organ must therefore be endowed both with sensation 
and motion. Now the terminal pair of nerves from the ganglion, after passing back- 
wards for some distance, dmde into two branches, one of which ascends, and is given 
to the rectum, and levator, and sphincter muscles of the anus, which also receive in 
addition the terminal pair of nerves from the superadded series, while the other 
branch is entirely distributed to the male organ, and appears to be the only large 
nerve which is given to that part ; so that the last pair of nerves from the terminal 
ganglion are directly proved to communicate both sensation and motion, and there- 
fore must be of compound structure ; while the last pair of the transverse series are 
as clearly shown to be superadded nerves. 

II. 3. Structure of the Cords, Nerves, and Ganglia, 

a. It has been admirably proved by Sir Charles Bell, in his series of experiments 
upon the nervous system in vertebrated animals, detailed in the papers submitted by 
him to the Royal Society, that, as regards the physical condition of the being, dif- 
ferent parts of the spinal column are endowed with different properties, and minister 
to different functions — volition, sensation, and involuntary motion. The same train 
of reasoning which led that distinguished philosopher to the discovery of these facts 
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in the higher animals^ must long ago have taught us. That since the laws of nature 
are simple and uniform, the same principle exists through the whole series of 
animated beings that however altered in arrangement or appearance in different 
parts of the series, structures corresponding to those which are endowed with especial 
properties in Man, and his immediate affinities, exist in every organized creature 
having the powers of locomotion and sensation. Yet however certain this principle 
must have appeared to every reflecting mind, we have not until recently been able to 
distinguish in invertebrated animals the particulai* structures from one another, and 
to show their analogy with similar structures of .the nervous system in the vertebrated. 
Some, therefore, have imagined that the gangliated cords of the Invertehrata are sim- 
ple structures, communicating both seni^tion and motion. This, however, I shall 
endeavour to show is not the case. 

It was during the early part of the summer of 1833 that I first had an opportunity 
of conversing with Sir Charles Bell respecting the nervous system of insects, when 
he suggested a closer examination of the cords than I had then made, to ascertain 
whether a double neiwous column, one portion for sensation, and the other for motion, 
exists in the Invertehrata, as in the higher animals. He at the same time pointed out 
one of the Crustacea, the Lobster {Astacus marinus, Leach), as perhaps the most 
eligible for the inquiiy. At that time I had no hopes of succeeding in demonstrating 
the parts by dissection, although I believed they really did exist. In the month of 
August, after many dissections and examinations of the animal in its recent state, I 
began first to hope for success ; and in the beginning of September completed a pre- 
paration of the nervous system of the Lobster, w^hich I still possess, that appeared to 
show the two motor and sensitive columns, and I immediately communicated the cir- 
cumstance to my friend Dr. Marshall Hall. Early in October a second preparation 
was completed, which showed these columns far more distinctly than the firet. Fearing 
the possibility of mistake, I showed the preparation to Dr. Hall, a few weeks after- 
wards to Professor Grant, and many others: it is now in the possession of Sir 
Charles Bell. 

The nervous system of Crustacea has been examined by many anatomists, Edwards, 
Carus, Home, and others. In the Lobster it is formed upon the same general plan as 
that of insects. It consists of two longitudinal cords, corresponding to the two halves 
of the body, united at certain distances by ganglia [Plate XVII. fig. 40. (1 to 14.)j. 
These cords are double, each being composed of two tracts, lying one over the other 
[fig. 42. (m, r)], aiialo^us to the motor and sensitive tracts in the spinal column of ^er- 
tehrata. These tracts, however, are not readily distinguished imtil after the cords have 
been kept for a short time in alcohol, when they become very evident even to the naked 
eye. The ganglia [figg. 40, 41, 42. (m, v)] are fourteen in number, one cerebral (a), and 
thirteen subeesophageal (c, d). Seven of these are thoracic (c), and the remainder are 
post-abdominal or caudal ganglia (d). They all belong entirely to the sensitive tract, 
Whidh liei^ nearest to the under or exterior surface of the animal. The tracts are in 
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close apposition until they arrive at a ganglion, llie motor then becomes more di- 
stinct, and passes over the ganglion without uniting with it, and immediately after- 
wards is again closely approximated to the sensitive. A distinct line between the two 
tracts extends along the whole lateral surface of each cord, and is more or less evident 
in different parts of its course. It will thus be seen that the ganglia are situated al- 
most entirely along the under surface of the cords, and it is from these that the sensi- 
tive* portion of the double or symmetrical nerves (o, o, o, o, o,) of the body take their 
origin. The manner in which the nerves from the motor tract unite with those from 
the ganglia of the sensitive in the Lobster, to form these symmetrical nerves, is not 
at fii*st very apparent. Upon close examination it seems to be by fibres coming off 
laterally from the motor tract, just above the antenor margin of each ganglion, pass- 
ing backwards and outwards, and immediately uniting with those from the ganglion 
into distinct trunks. The ganglia in the thorax are rounder, larger, and closer 
together than the caudal or post-abdominal ones, and give nerves to the true organs 
of motion, the legs ; to the claws, mandibles, and feelers ; to the glandular structures, 
and the circulatory vessels in the branchiae and thorax. The caudal ganglia are of 
a much smaller size, and are of an oval shape. Each of these gives off two pairs of 
nerves (o, o), which again divide into two branches, and pass outwards close to the 
under surface of the body, supplying the large trunks of circulatory vessels which 
pass along the same course with them, and the external layer of muscles. The pos- 
terior division of the second pair from each ganglion is larger than the others, in con- 
sequence of its again dividing into two branches as soon as it reaches the lateral 
margin of the body. The largest of these branches (p, p) descends to supply the 
muscles of the false feet, the other ascends to those of the lateral surface of the seg- 
ments. This is analogous to the means by which the false feet are supplied in the 
larva of Sphinx Ugustri, and other Lepidopterous insects, in all of which they 
are supplied from the ganglia in the abdominal region, which are analogous to the 
post-abdominal of the Lobster. The terminal ganglion [Plate XVII. fig. 40. (14.)] is 
the largest, and gives off four pairs of large nerves, and, as in insects, was originally 
formed of two ganglia. The two terminal nerves (^) from this ganglion, which has 
coalesced longitudinally, pass on each side the rectum, and divide each into two 
branches. The terminal branch supplies, and is entirely lost, in the rectum and 
sphincter ani, and the other supplies the muscles which elevate and expand the anus 


• * Whae engaged upon the anatomy of the Lobster I obtained a large living specimen, which, although ap- 
{Arently vigorous and healthy, appeared to suffer but very little pain when pricked or pinched, and of a 
much lighter colour than usual, its whole covering being qmte blue, instead of the usual blackish purple. 
Upon Vinin|a the ftnimnl. and examining its spinal cords, the motor columns and nerves were of the usual size 
and appearance, but all the ganglia of the sensitive columns, particularly those in the post-abdominal region, 
were exceedingly small, and each inclceed only a vmy small nodule of grey matter. May we pot infer from 
this fact, that the degree of sensation in the nen^es belonging to the spinal column very much depends upon 
the size of the ganglia and the quantity of grey matter they contain ? 

3 G 2 
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in the expulsion of faeces^ imd the middle lamella of the tail^ in which the anus is gitu« 
ated. The remaining pairs of nerves (w) are g^ven to the other lamellae of the tail. 

All the nerves I have now described in the Lobster belong to what Sir Charles 
Bell calls the regular or symmetrical^ and come directly from ganglia ; but there are 
<rthers [fig. 40. {q, q, ^)], which come directly from the upper surface of the cords, 
unconnected with those from ganglia. In the caudal region there are two sets of these 
posterior to each ganglion. They arise from the tracts by single trunks, each dividing 
into five or six branches, that ramify in every direction, and are given entirely to the 
muscles. Although at first sight they appear to form ganglionic enlargements (g, q) 
before dividing into branches, there are no ganglia upon them. This appearance is 
occasioned by the approximated fibres which constitute the trunk being spread out, 
instead of rounded like a cord. The two last of these nerves (r) originate singly 
from the tracts, and are given to the under surface of the rectum. In the thoracic 
region they come from the tracts [Plate XVII. figg. 40. and 42. (/, /)] immediately 
above the posterior part of the ganglia, and are given to the muscles of the branchiae. 

The detection of a double spinal column in the Lobster has since led me to ex- 
amine more closely the nervous system of the Scorpion, one of the Arachnida (Scorpio 
europomsy Linn.). Upon showing my dissection of the Lobster to Professor Grant, he 
directed my attention to a structure observed in the Scorpion by Professor Muller, 
of Bonn, which has been thought to be the motor tract. This structure I had not at 
that time observed. It consists of a straight narrow slip, or riband, extending along 
the median line, above the cords and ganglia, from the great thoracic mass, over 
which it is expanded, to the last caudal ganglion, and is nearly of uniform size 
through its whole length. It is connected by some exceedingly small fibres with 
the nerves, while passing over the ganglia, and is, I believe, analogous to the trans- 
verse or involuntary nerves of insects. The true motor tract appears to be closely 
adherent to the sensitive in the Scorpion, the same as in the Lobster, and is scarcely 
observable even where it passes over a ganglion. It is nearly equal in size to the 
sensitive, with which it is connected. The nerves given off unite with those from the 
ganglia, just the same as in the Lobster. 

The double structure of the nervous cords is more distinctly seen in one of the 
Myriapoda (Scolopendra morsitans, Linn.) [Plate XVII. fig. 43.] than in the Scorpion. 
The two longitudinal cords are united by twenty-three ganglia, and are composed of 
two tracts [figg. 44. and 45. (a, 5)J, lying one over the other, as in the Lobster and 
Scorpion. The ganglia are entirely on the under surface of the cords [Plate XVII. 
fig. 47 . (ff)], and the existence of the motor tract is very evident after it has been for 
some time in alcohol. It is marked by a line [fig. 47. (<?)] which passes laterally 
over the ganglia, and is continued along the lateral surface of the cords. The nerves 
from the motor tract come off as filaments, anterior to those from the ganglion, with 
which they immediately unite. Four pairs of nerves are given off from each ganglion, 
and a fifth pair passes off from the motor tract [fig. 46. (e)] immediately posterior 
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to ganglion, and is giv^en to the internal series of mnscles. A narrow slip or riband 
[figg. 44, and 45. (c)], about one third the diameter of each cord, extends along the 
median line above the cords from one end of the body to the other, as in the Scorpion. 
This, like the tract in the Scorpion, has been thought to be the motor tract, but is, I 
think, analogous to the transverse or involuntary nerves of insects. In passing over 
each ganglion this tract is connected with the nerves by four pairs of very minute 
filaments. It is interesting to remark the existence of distinct ganglia, from which 
the antennal nerves originate, situated upon and forming portions of the cerebial 
ganglia [fig. 48. (d)], just the same as the ganglia upon the antennal feelers in the 
Lobster [fig. 40. (5, c, d)] ; and also to compare the size of the antennal nerves in Sco- 
hpendra with the optic nerves in the same animal, which are now gaining much im- 
portance in the animal series, and begin to share the cerebral ganglia nearly equally 
with the cerebral prolongations of the cords — the antennae. In the Scolopendra we 
have thus a clear proof that the anterior or cerebral portion of the nervous system is 
formed originally by the coalescence of at least two pairs of ganglia, the antennal and 
optic ganglia, just the same as the caudal ganglion is formed by the ganglia of the 
penultimate united with the ganglion of the terminal segment of the body. The 
motor root of the great mandibular nerve is very distinct from the sensitive [e]. 

Although a double nervous column was thus proved to exist in Crustacea, Arachnida, 
and Myriapoda, it was not until lately that I have been able to identify and to distin- 
guish the motor and sensitive columns from each other in insects. Their actual ex- 
istence, therefore, could only be inferred from the discovery of them in other Articu- 
lata. It has been shown in another part of this paper, that the transverse series of 
nerves in insects cannot be analogoiLS to the true motor nerves, from their having 
ganglia upon them in several genera. It was in the Carahus, Linn., the very insect in 
which the ganglia of the transverse nerves are most distinct [fig. 38. (c)], that I fii-st 
identified the double structure of the cords in insects, and clearly distinguished the 
motor from the sensitive column {a, b). The motor roots are given off, and unite with 
the sensitive from the ganglia to form the symmetrical nerves, exactly the same as in 
the Lobster. The motor, sensitive, and transverse or involuntary neiwes are all very 
distinct in the Green Grasshopper, Gryllus viridissimus, Linn. [Plate XVI. fig. 39. 
(a, b, r)] . Indeed they are so distinct under the microscope as to have been readily 
seen by a friend who was with me when examining the specimen. But it is in Lepido- 
pterous insects, PapiUo, Phalcena, and Sphlrur, that the detection of the three kinds 
of nerves, motor, sensitive, and transverse or involuntary, has given me most satisfac- 
tion ; because it is in these genera that the transverse nerves, from their large size 
and from the apparent absence of any other motor column, have been believed to be 
analogous to the motor nerves of vertebrated animals. 

In the larva of the Sphinx Ugustri, soon after it has entered its last skin, the thi*ee 
kinds of nerves are more distinct than at a subsequent period. The two sensitive 
columns, or gangliated portions of the cords, lie close to the under surface of the 
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body, and consist each of a column of fibres, which at certain distances inclose a 
nodule of granulated, opake, grey matter, which constitutes a chief part of the gan- 
glion. A few fibres of the sensitive column pass on that side of the nodule which lies 
to the median line of the body of the insect ; while the larger portion of the column 
passes on the outer side of the nodule, from which the nerves are given oflT, and the 
two portions of the column uniting again behind the nodule thus constitute a gan- 
glion. As the development of the nervous system proceeds, the ganglion thus formed 
in the sensitive column of one cord is closely applied to, and firmly united in, the 
median line, with a corresponding ganglion in the sensitive column of. the other ; 
and the two thus combined form a double ganglion of the spinal or symmetrical 
system. The motor column [Plate XVI. fig. 35. (5)], consisting entirely of a series 
of longitudinal fibres, giving off neiwes at certain distances, lies upon, and is closely 
approximated to the sensitive (a), which it very nearly equals in diameter, and is only 
clearly distinguished from it while passing over the ganglia, and by a line which runs 
along the sides of each cord. The motor nerves are given olF from the column at the 
anterior margin of each ganglion (A), along which they pass diagonally^outwards, until 
they reach the nerve from the ganglion (/), with which they immediately unite. In 
the caudal ganglion of the Sphinx [fig. 36.], which at this period consists of two 
double ganglia, the motor column (5), after being thus distributed to the first, passes 
on to the next, and terminates in each half of the column dividing upon the middle 
of the ganglion into two portions {h h), that unite with the terminal neiwes which are 
given to the rectum and generative organs. In the thoracic part of the insect, the 
double-rooted nerves to the wings are formed, first by the anterior root, which is 
derived entirely from the motor column, and next by the posterior, which is formed 
by one part from the motor and one from a ganglion of the sensitive column. In 
addition to these, the nerves of the wing receive several large nerves from the trans- 
verse or respiratory series, the anatomy of which has been described in a former 
part of this Paper*. 

In the Papillo urticas^ Linn. [fig. 37.], and P, l6, Linn., the ganglia are exceedingly 
large compared with the size of the cords. When examined with a very strong light, 
the motor column may be seen from the under surface of the cords through the gan- 
glia quite distinct from the sensitive, and it continues so along the sides of the cords 
into the nerves of the wings. This is an interesting fact, on account of the wings 
being supplied with neiwes in Papilio, Linn*, directly from the cords, and not as in 
Sphinx from the cords and ganglia. The motor nerves pass around the exterior of 
the ganglia, and the column itself passes over them, exactly the same as in other 
Articuvota. 

We have thus a series of facts which distinctly show the existence of a nervous 
system analogous to that of vertebrated animals through all the higher Articulata ; 
and it cannot be doubted that the same structure exists throughout all the articu- 

* Page 402. th 
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lated classes. The motor tract, as we should naturally expect would be the case, is 
equal in size to the sensitive, the power of motion being evidently the primary en- 
dowmait of organized beings, and existing where sensation can hardly be expected 
to be found, and where there is only the simplest form of the nervous tissue, entirely 
without ganglia. 

If the nerves and cords be examined immediately after removal from the body of 
an insect, they exhibit a fibrous appearance ; but if macerated a few hours in water, 
they then look as if formed of series of globules, or rather of disintegrated, irregular 
parts, as remarked by Dr. Hodgktn in the nerves of the higher animals. It is very 
certain that the large fibres exchange or interweave a few filaments with each other, 
to constitute the two tracts of the cord ; and this is also the structure of the nerves 
in general. It is by approximation of several fibres that the large nervous trunks 
are formed during the development of the Sphinx ; the transverse nerves unite first 
wdth those from the motor root which comes from the cord, and next with those 
from the ganglion. This union begins, first by a shortening of the ner\"ous columns 
in a longitudinal direction ; and this is followed by the transverse nerves, and motor 
root to the wing, becoming greatly thickened, and gradually approximated from the 
distal extremity inw^ards to the middle line of the body. This approximation con- 
tinues until these are united in like manner with the nerve from the ganglion, so that 
the development of the nerves to the wings takes place from the periphery to the 
centre, exactly the same as in the lateral development of the cords, as observed by 
M. Audouin and Dr. Milne Edwards in the smaller Crustacea. The nerves to the 
wdngs are thus formed of three series of fibres, which are traceable as distinct tracts 
along a great part of the whole nerve ; although closely approximated nerv^es do not 
coalesce, but only interchange filaments. The nerves of other Articulata exhibit the 
same appearance as those of insects. The fibrous texture is best seen, and is very 
distinct, in some of the Crustacea. In the Sphinx, and other insects, after coagu- 
lation in alcohol, the nerves are contracted in diameter. 

b. The terminations of nerves are very difficult to distinguish. They appear to end 
in, and unite with, the tissues unto which they are distributed. In the Wild Bee 
I have traced some of the extremities of nerves from the last ganglion, apparently 
into the veiy substance of the exterior, or hard covering of the segments of the abdo- 
men. In the lar\"a of the Blood Beetle, Chrysmnela tenebricosa, Linn., I have traced 
some of the filaments from nerves of the third ganglion into the cellular texture of 
the vesicles, or bags, which inclose masses of adipose matter; but Lcohld not dis- 
cover that any of the filaments entered the fatty masses. They appeared tb terminate 
in the texture of the vesicles. I have found them distributed likewise over the tra- 
cheal vessels, and once succeeded in tracing some filaments from a large nerve on the 
internal side of the posterior thighs of Gryllus viridissimus, Linn., to the chief ti*acheal 
vessel along which it runs. The filaments were expanded over the vessel until they 
appeared lost in its texture. The same is the case with some filameints' from the 
transverse or respiratory System in the SpHim and m Cossus §teph. The 
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respiratory nerve divides and passes on each side the ramifying tracheal vessels as 
they come from the longitudinal one ; the posterior division forms a very minute 
plexus at their base^ and both distribute some filaments upon the ramifying branches, 
which appear to be lost in their substance. While the respiratory nerves pass on both 
sides of these tracheae, a large branch from the gangliated cords, the symmetrical 
system, passes only on the posterior, and gives oflf a few filaments to the surrounding 
muscles in its way round the side of the body to the dorsal muscles. 

r. The ganglia, when just removed from the recently killed insect, are of a 
more opake colour than the nerves. When placed in alcohol they do not contract 
in size, but become still more opake, and appear, therefore, in their chemical com- 
position, more analogous to coagulated albumen, while the nerves, which remain 
nearly transparent, seem more analogous to fibrin. There is as much uncertainty 
respecting the ultimate structure of ganglia as of nerves. When macerated in water 
for a few hours they readily decompose ; the cerebral ganglia much sooner than the 
others. From this circumstance some have supposed that cerebral ganglia con- 
tained ventricles, but I have been unable to discover any, although I have searched 
for them very closely. From the appearance of the ganglia in Papilio Id, Linn., 
before noticed, it seems probable that a few fibres pass through the ganglia, both 
longitudinally and transversely, to the body of the insect, and that ganglia are 
in reality composed of a nodule of grey matter intermingled with, and inclosed 
among the fibres of the sensitive column. This is further supported by^ the entire 
disappearance of ganglia, as in the sixth and seventh, during the transformations of 
the insect, while the nerves which come from these ganglia remain, and then come 
from the cords. Whatever be the ultimate structure of ganglia, there seems to 
be some modification of their chemical composition different from that of nerve. As 
the optic nerves, which are developed during the pupa state, are formed of fibres, 
there certainly appears reason to suppose that the structure of the cerebral, and con- 
sequently of other ganglia, is to a certain extent fibrous, whatever be the peculiar 
arrangement or interchanging of the fibres. 

All the cords and ganglia, but particularly the latter, are profusely supplied with 
exceedingly minute tracheal vessels, which penetrate the nerves and most internal 
part of the ganglion. The minuteness of these extremities is such that I have failed 
to detect tliem even with a powerful triplet. I have in general used a triplet, or Wol- 
laston’s doublet, in examining these minute structures. 

Having traced the nerves of the Sphinx through all their changes, and examined 
their distribution and structure as compared with other Articulata, it now remains 
to show the manner in which the changes which take place in them are induced and 
effected. 


III. Development of the Nervous Columns, 

a. During the time I was most engaged in watching the development of the Sphinx, 
in the spring of 1832, considerable difficulties presented themselves, and many 
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things were not sufficiently explained, owing partly to want of specimens, and partly 
to the uncertainty of the period at which the changes take place in different indivi- 
duals. I determined, therefore, to repeat my observations upon another Lepido- 
pterous insect, of a different genus, and for this purpose chose the commonest of our 
British species, the Nettle Butterfly, Papilio urticce, Linn. Heroldt has accurately 
noticed the changes in Papilio hrassicce, Linn. 

I selected for my observations a large number of the larva of the Nettle Butterfly, 
and fed them in breeding cages until they suspended themselves preparatory to 
changing to the pupa state. The moment of throwing off the old skin was carefully 
watched, and the precise time of its occurrence noted. By these means an adequate 
number of specimens was collected, and the time the insects had remained in the 
pupa state accurately known, and the specimens were then dissected at stated pe- 
riods. The manner in which the insect prepares to undergo its change, and the 
mode of its occurrence, are known to every naturalist ; I shall therefore confine my- 
self to the changes of the nervous system, in illustration of what takes place in the 
Sphinx Ugnstri, The nen^ous system of P. urticce, Linn., very closely resembles that 
of the Sphinx, and has the same number of ganglia. 

Two hours after the insect has suspended itself to undergo its transformation, a 
considerable change in the arrangement of the nervous system takes place. The cere- 
bral ganglia are distinct from each other, but are not yet enlarged. When viewed 
from above, each presents a pear-shaped appearance, the anterior part of the lateral 
surface being elongated forwards and gives origin to the antennal and optic nerves. 
At the base of the optic nerves, even at this early period, there is the same appear- 
ance of dark pigment as in the Sphinx Ugustri, from which it is clear that this is 
deposited in the earliest stages of transformation, both in the Butterfly and Moth. 
The suboesophageal ganglion is nearly twice its original size, and the crura w’hich 
connect it to the cerebral ganglia are considerably shorter, as well as the cords that 
connect the second, third, fourth, and fifth ganglia. The two last are separated only 
by a short interval, and are slightly enlarged. The fifth, sixth, and seventh ganglia 
are closer together, the cords between them disposed irregularly, and the longitudinal 
position of the ganglia altered. The ganglia from the seventh to the eleventh remain 
as in the active larva. 

By unremittingly watching a number of larv'^a through all their preparatory states 
for changing, we can easily judge, within a very short period, when the transforma- 
tion will take place. Just before throwing off the old skin there is much activity 
throughout the whole insect, and if it be dissected about half an hour [Plate XV. fig. 21.] 
before this occurs, the nerves for the future wings, and the cerebral, ai>d second, third, 
fourth, and fifth ganglia are all slightly enlarged, and the first ganglion very consi- 
derably. The cords which connect them diverge from each other, while those be- 
tween the fifth, sixth, and seventh ganglia are more folded than in any other part of 
the body. 
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Immediatehi after the insect has assumed the pupa state [Plate XV. fig. 22.], all the 
ganglia are brought closer together, and the cords are disposed more irregularly than 
at any other period, in consequence of the shortening which has taken place in every 
segment of the body^ by which the cords have been rendered too long to lie in a 
direct line. Those cords which connect the first five ganglia are somewhat increased 
in size. It is at this period there is the gi’eatest activity, and sometimes irregularity in 
the progress of the changes. The fourth and fifth ganglia, and their intervening cords 
(which are those parts in which the first great changes commence), are often nearer 
together and have more coalesced at this period in some specimens, than in others 
at five or six hours later. This coincides with what occurs in the Sphinx Ugustri, in 
which the precise period when the coalescence of ganglia takes place cannot posi- 
tively be stated, since it varies a little in different specimens, and depends probably 
upon the temperature of the atmosphere, and upon the vigour of the insect at the 
time of changing, 

Ofie hour after transformation [Plate XV. fig. 23.], the cerebral ganglia have become 
more closely united, the nerves to the antennae more distinct, and the rudiments of 
the optic nerves more developed at their base. The fourth and fifth ganglia are 
still approaching each other, and the cords are larger in diameter at their connexion 
with the fifth, the anterior part of which has become less distinct, and seems about 
to coalesce with them. The distance between the remaining ganglia is still decreasing, 
and the investing membranes, or exterior surface of the cords, exhibit a corrugated 
appearance, as if in the act of becoming shortened. In the Sphinx ligustri, besides 
the longitudinal cords and ganglia, and nerves given directly from them, we have 
seen there are others lying upon them, — ^the transverse or superadded nerves. There 
are like series in Papilio urticoe, L., the distributions of which are nearly similar. The 
first series begins immediately behind the first suboesophageal ganglion {&), where 
the nerves run directly outwards, along the course of the trachea, which are distri- 
buted over the first ganglion, and come directly from the first spiracle. Some of the 
branches unite with nerves from the second ganglion (c?), while the main branch of 
this segment runs in the course of the muscles at the back part of the head. Behind 
the second ganglion, branches unite with the large nerve which comes from the cord 
between the second and third ganglion to supply the first pair of wings (/), and which 
is apparenl|r single, and does not originate, as in the Sphinx, one root from the cord 
and the other from a ganglion. Behind the third ganglion, the nerve from the cord 
to the second pair of wings (i) receives a branch from the third series Qi), while the 
greater number of the nerves pass outwards to the muscles. A series of these trans- 
verse neiTes exists, as in the Sphinx, just anterior to each of the remaining ganglia 
(o, 0 , o), unto the nerves of which they give a few filaments, while their main branches 
are distributed separately among the tracheae and muscles, excepting only those of 
the fourth, fifth, and sixth series, which become approximated to the nerves from the 
corresponding ganglia, and in the development of the Butterfly at this period, aflbrd 
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US an instance of the commencement of an interesting fact before alluded to, the for- 
mation of nervous trunks by the approximation and union of many fibres. The series 
anterior to the fifth ganglion [5. (o)] is now greatly diver^ng, and the ganglion and 
nerves are passing forwards and becoming united with it. 

Seven hours after changing [Plate XVI. fig. 24.] there is stiU an enlargement of the 
cerebral ganglia, optic nerves, five first ganglia, and their intervening cords.. The 
fourth and fifth have advanced closer together, and the very short cords which con- 
nect them are so much increased in diameter as to resemble a separate ganglion (.r) ; 
the distance between the fifth and sixth is diminished, and all the remaining ganglia 
are slightly enlarged. The cords between them, just anterior to each ganglion, are also 
slightly enlarged, and are less irregularly disposed than in the previous stages. The 
transverse nerves are beginning to assume their temporary ganglionic appearance 
(o, 0 , 6 ) , and the terminal nerves from the last ganglion are enlarging for the supply 
of the developing organs of generation. 

At twelve hours [Plate XV. fig. 25.] the fifth ganglion, by its coalescence with the 
cords that united it to the fourth, has assumed a triangular appearance, the broadest 
part being posteriorly. The transverse series, anterior to the fifth ganglion, which at 
seven hours \^’as beginning to be united to the nerves from this ganglion, is now so 
completely joined to them as almost to have disappeared, there being only a triangular 
elevation upon the anterior part of the ganglion to indicate its prenous existence 
[5. (o)], thus affording us a further proof of the adhesion of contiguous parts, and of 
the manner in which nervous trunks are formed. 

lAt eighteen hours [Plate XV. fig. 26.] ,ali the parts have become more concentrated ; 
the ganglia, cords, and nerves, particularly those to the wings, are more enlarged ; and 
the transverse nerves, although continuing separate, give filaments to the nerves from 
the ganglia, and themselves exhibit at their division more the appearance of ganglia 
while the fourth and fifth ganglia and cords have now so completely coalesced as to 
appear like an irregular elongated mass. The cords in the abdomen lie more in a 
direct line, but just anterior to each ganglion are still a little enlarged. 

At twenty~four hours [Plate XV. fig. 2/.] the fourth and fifth ganglia have advanced 
still closer together ; the fifth is slightly larger than the fourth. The cords just before 
the sixth ganglion are dilated, and the transverse nerves of the thorax aA enlarged, 
keeping pace with, or rather preceding, the development of the respiratory organs. 

At thirty-six hours [Plate XV. fig. 28.] the optic nerves have attained a size almost 
equal to that of the cerebral ganglia, and after this period become very little larger; and 
the first suboesophageal ganglion has coalesced with the cerebral ganglia, and forms 
with them a complete ring around the oesophagus. , The fifth ganglion has now de- 
creased in size, and is smaller than the fourth, while in s6me specimens the nerves 
which were given from it now come from the cords immediately behind it, and thereby 
seem to indicate that part of the nervous substance of the ganglion has been trans- 
mitted forwards. The sixth ganglion, which at twenty-four hours is decreased in size, 
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has disappeared ; and the nerves which came from that also come now from the cords, 
very near to those of the fifth ganglion, and thus further show that the substance of 
the ganglion has been transmitted forwards. The seventh ganglion is decreased in 
size. 

At forty-eight hours [Plate XVI. fig. 29.] the whole of the cords have regained the 
longitudinal direction, so that there must have been either consolidation, absorption, 
or elongation forwards of the nervous substance, for the purposes of development. 
The seventh ganglion has now entirely disappeai*ed. 

At fifty-eight hours [Plate XVI. fig. 30.] a further change is efiected. The second 
and third ganglia appi*oach and coalesce, and the double ganglion thus formed is only 
separated fi*om the larger thoracic mass, composed of the fourth and fifth ganglia, and 
part of the sixth, by very short but much enlarged cords. The transverse plexus are 
united with the nerves to the wings, and the whole mass of ganglia and nei ves have 
been carried forwards, and lie more in the middle of the thorax. The optic and an- 
tennal nerves have nearly attained their full development, ^nd the plexus of nerves 
and ganglia in the thorax, which in the larva exhibit an intricate arrangement, are 
now united, and form only a few large trunks, which can hardly be recognised as the 
same structures. The arrangement of the whole nervous system is nearly the same 
as exists in the perfect insect. Yet all this has taken place at a comparatively early 
period of the pupa, three days not having elapsed since the insect underwent its 
metamorphosis. It is interesting to observe that while the nervous system has been 
thus rapidly progressing, the alimentary canal, generative system, and other organs 
are still very far from completion, and, as compared with the nervous system, have 
made but little progress. It therefore seems as if necessaiy that the nervous system 
should be first completed. 

These observations upon the Butterfly were made in June 1832, w^hen the length 
of time that the insect remained in the pupa state was generally thirteen days and a 
few hours. They were carefully repeated in the following August, when the tempe- 
rature of the season was considerably higher, and then the insect seldom continued 
more than nine, and often not more than eight days in pupa ; thus clearly proving 
the decided influence which increased temperature exerts over development in acce- 
lerating th# latter stages, since I could not discover that the earlier period, during 
which the changes in the nervous system were taking place, was very much accele- 
rated by it.^ 

These obseiwations coincide with those upon the Sphinx. But it is interesting to 
remark the difference in the length of time which the changes occupy in the two 
insects, relatively to the length of time which they pass in the pupa state. The But- 
terfly, during the summer, is scarcely fourteen days, and often not more than eight 
in the pupa, and very nearly completes its changes in the nerves in three days. The 
Sphinx, on the other hand, passes nearly nine months in the pupa state, during more 
than eight of which its nervous system is undergoing change. But it may still be 
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remarked that the greatest rapidity and extent of change in the Sphinx occurs during 
a short period immediately subsequent to its becoming a pupa. This is in perfect 
accordance with the changes in the Butterfly. 

b. The means by wliich the development of the two insects take place are similar. 
They depend chiefly upon a shortening of the longitudinal and diagonal muscles of the 
body, when the parts of the future insect which have been forming in the larva have 
arrived at the greatest development they are capable of in that condition, and, as in 
the foetus of vertebrated animals, at the completion of the full term of utero-gestation, 
induce a necessity for change. When this is to take place in the Sphinx, the larva 
ceases to eat, becomes restless and active, and after forming a cell in the earth lies at 
rest with its body coiled up, and soon loses the power of locomotion. During this time 
a contraction of all the longitudinal and diagonal muscles of the body is taking place/ 
particularly of the fourth, fifth, and sixth segments ; and the minute vessels which con- 
nect the old skin of the larva to the new one of the pupa beneath it are ruptured, and 
a fluid is effused which greatly assists in separating the old from the new covering. 
The body of the insect is considerably shortened. This contraction occasions a per- 
manent shortening of the longitudinal muacles, w’^hich then gain new attachments, by 
which portions of each segment of the body, now soft and delicate, are drawn one 
beneath the other, forming broad diiplicatures of the external teguments. This con- 
traction and shifting of the muscles is carried to such an extent in the fourth, fifth, 
and sixth segments, as to form a large duplicature around the w^hole body, and to 
constitute the future division between the thorax and abdomen. The fifth segment 
is almost lost in the fourth, and the sixth, the first of the abdomen, is greatly dimi- 
nished. The third segment is not at all decreased along its dorsal surface. It con- 
stitutes the greater portion of the thorax. 

By these changes in the teguinentary and muscular structure of the body the gan- 
glia of the cords are brought nearer together, and confined in their respective places 
in the segments by the nerves running transversely from them. The cords, from 
being too long to lie in a direct line, are folded irregularly between the ganglia. Tlie 
greatest folding and irregularity of the cords is between the fourth, fifth, and sixth 
ganglia, where, from the alifiost entire obliteration of two segments, it might justly 
be expected. A disposition is induced in the first five ganglia to become aggre- 
gated into one mass, by their impingement upon each other, occasioned by the ap- 
proximation and union of segments to form the thorax, w^hich is assuming a fixed 
condition, and becoming the centre of development. It is in this manner that the 
nervous structure appears to be elongated forwards for the enlargement of particu- 
lar parts. The cords in the abdomen recover their original direction, but are not 
much increased in diameter, and the sixth and seventh ganglia entirely disappear, 
while the ganglia and nerves in the thoi-ax are enlarged, and aggregated into two 
masses ; the crura of the cerebral ganglia are much shortened, and the optic nerves 
are at the same time proportionably developed. From these facts we may conclude. 
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that it is by elongation forwards and outwards in every direction, — ^by the approsd- 
matlfm of nervous trunks already formed, — and by the interweaving*, exchange, and 
recombination of filaments into new trunks, that the development of the nervous 
system in insects is completed. 


Description of the Plates. 

Plate XIII. 

Fig. 1 . Nervous system of Sphinx lignstri, as seen in the pupa state in the month 
of April, exhibiting the relative situation of the nerves and ganglia, and 
the manner in which they are distributed to, and pass under the longitu- 
dinal muscles. 

A. A portion of the exterior of the doreal surfiice of the pupa case, reflected 
to show the muscles and nerves. Magnified diameter. 

Fig. 2. The cerebral and thoracic ganglia and nerves, magnified ten diameters. 
The letters of figg. 1. and 2. correspond with each other. 

A. Cerebral ganglia. 

B. Optic nerves developing. 

c. Nerves which connect the anterior lateral ganglia with the antennal nerves. 

D. The nerves to the antennae. 

E, The vagus or pneumogastric ganglion and nerve. 

a. Anterior lateral ganglia. 

b. First series of respiratory nerves. 

c. Pair of small nerves from the cord. 

2 . Second ganglion of the cords. 

d. Nerve to first pair of legs. 

€. Second respiratory nerves. 

/ 3. Double-rooted nerve to first pair of wings. 

g. To second pair of legs. 

h. Third respiratory nerves. 

i. To second pair of wings. 

L To third pair of legs. 

/. Nerves of fifth ganglion, which sends branches to the dorsal muscles of 
eighth segment. 

m. Nerves from the sixth ganglion. 

n. Symmetrical nerves, which, after passing under the longitudinal abdomi- 

nal muscles, pass up to the dorsal, 
o, 0 , o, o, o. Respiratory nerves of the abdomen. 
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p, p, p, p^p. Extremities of the respiratory nerves, which, after passing over the longitu- 
dlhal abdominal muscles, divide and pass on each side of the spiracles. 

q. Dorsal longitudinal muscles. 

r. Abdominal longitudinal muscles. 

s. Duplicatures of the segments. 

t. Division between thorax and abdomen. 

u. Between third and fourth segments. 

V, Between the first and second segments. 
w. Anterior spiracles. 

Pig. 3. The supra-oesophageal ganglia and nerves : magnified fifteen diameters. 

A. Cerebral ganglia. 

B. Optic nerves developing, 
c. Nerves of connexion. 

D. Nerves of the antennse, 

E. The vagus nerve. 

ff. Anterior lateral ganglia. 

b. Nerves which connect them with the cerebral ganglia. 

c. With the first respiratory or transverse nerves. 

d. With the antennae. 

g. With the vagus or pneumogastric. 

€, The ganglion and nerve of the vagus. 
f. Its trunk after passing beneath the cerebral ganglia. 
h, h, h. Branches given to the aortal portion of the dorsal vessel, or heart, which 
runs immediately above the vagus. 
i. Division of the vagus at the cardiac extremity of the stomach. 
k, k. Branches given to the oesophagus, along which the vagus runs. 

Figg. 4 and 5. Nerves and ganglia of the head in the larva and perfect state of the 
common Blood Beetle, Chrysomela feKe&nc(wo,LiNN. Fig. 4. Larva. 
Fig. 5. Perfect insect. 

A. Cerebral ganglia in the larva, scarcely at all united, and exactly as seen 
in the early stages of the larva in the Bee and Sphinx. 

A. Cerebral ganglia. 

B. Optic nerves. 

c. Anterior lateral ganglia. 

D. First suboesophageal ganglion. 

a. The two nerves or origins of the vagus, forming between them the ganglion. 

h, A ganglionic enlargement on the trunk of the nerve. 

c. Nerves given to the sides of pharynx and oesophagus. ^ 

d, A division of the vagus at the commencement of the stomach, as in the 

larva of the Sphinx. 

€, e. The pharyngeal and nerves of taste. 
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Pig. 6. Nei*voiis system ci the perfect insect Sphinx ligmtri, 

A. Cerebral ganglia. 

B. Optic nerves. The hgures refer to the number of the ganglia. 

Of o, o. Respiratory nerves. 

p, Pf p. Their division at the spiracles. 

Fig. 7* Lateral view of the cerebral and thoracic part of the nervous system in the 
perfect state of the Sphinx, magnified two and a half diameters. 

Plate XIV. 

Fig. 8. The thoracic ganglia and nerves of Sphinx in the imago state. Figures as before. 

fl. Nerve to the first pair of wings. 

b. The double-rooted origins of this nerve. 

c. A plexus or ganglion formed at the union of the two roots. 

d. The nerves to second pair of wings. 

c. Some separate filaments which are given to the muscles. 

f. Nerves to the second pair of legs, 
g, A. Tracheal vessels. 

Fig. 9. The anterior portion of the abdominal nerves and columns, covered by the 
investing structure («), seen only in the perfect state of the insects. 

5. Respiratory nerves. 

c. The moto-sensitive or symmetrical nerves. 

Fig. 10. The cerebral ganglia and nerves of the proboscis, magnified fifteen diameters. 

a. The great nerve to the proboscis. 

A. Its entrance into the organ. 

c. The external branch. 

d. The main branch given to the muscles. 

e. The internal, or branch which runs along the grooved or internal side of 

the organ. 

B, Optic nerve. 

D. Antennal nerve. 

Figg. 11, 12, 13. Exhibit vertical sections of the larva, pupa, and imago states of 
Sphinx ligustri, Linn. ; showing the relative situation of the circulatory, 
alimentary, and nervous systems in the tliree stages, and also the dupli- 
catures of the external integument as occasioned by the contractions and 
re-attachments of the muscles at the period of changing from the larva to 
the perfect state. The silk-vessels and part of the organs of generation, 
&c. are omitted. The figures refer respectively to the number of the 
segments. Magnified two and a half diameters. 
a, h. The dorsal vessel with its appendages. 

The alimentary canal. 

c. The cesopbagus. 
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e. Sfe toafl talse^ 
jf^ He litimry 
Tbe cmi um. 

h* He cd<m and i*eetum. 

He testis. 

14* CEsophageal portion of the alimentary canal in larva of Sphinx, exhibiting 
the constrictor (A) muscles of the pharynx (d), aortal portion of the dorsal 
vessel (a, h), cerebral ganglia, and optic nerves developed from them (c) ; 
anterior lateral ganglia {eyf) and ganglion and nerve of the vagus in situ, 
seen from above. 

16. Internal view of part of the proboscis of tbe perfect insect. 

а. The transverse muscles. 

б. The groove. 
c. The oesophagus. 

16. Longitudinal and transverse muscles of the proboscis of Sphinx. 
a. Flexors. 

h. Longitudinal extensors. 
c. Transverse extensors. 

17 . Lateral view of four joints of the antennae Sphinx Elpenor, Linn, 

18. View of the articulating surface of the antenna. 

Plates XV. and XVI. 

Fig. 19. Tracheae^ of the proboscis, showing their relative situation with that of tbe 
nerves. Letters u to e as in fig, 10. 
f, h. Tbe tracheae. 

g. Their united origin. 

Figg. 20. to 30. Plates XV. and XVI. Exhibit the gradual change and development 
of the nervous system of Papilio urficw, magnified 12 diameters. The 
figures and letters refer as in figg. 1. and 2. of Sphinx Ugmtri. 

Fig. 31 . Posterior view of the cerebral and oesophageal ganglia of Papilio urticm^ L., 
as seen during the change at forty-eight hours after change to the pupa 
state. 

B. He optic nerves, developing amd showing the sacculi of fibres and deve- 
lopment of tbe choroid membrane (c). 

Fig. 32. One of tbe abdominal ganglia of P. urticw, viewed from below by means 
of transmitted Eght, and showing the two inclosed approximated nodules 
of grey matter, and also the transverse nerves, as seen at twenty-four 
hours after change to the pupa state, magnifi^ 30 diameters j the trans- 
verse nerves (c), the spinad cords (/), the compound symmetric^ nerves 
{h), the dia^nal nerv^ ig). 
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Fig. 85. One of the abdominal ganglia of the Sphinx, with the portioa of cords and 
transverse nerves (c), showing the motor columns of the cords (i) passing 

J 1 Z ^ ^ transverse or respiratoiy nerves (c) divides at right 
g es before a ganglion (rf), and sends on it filaments (e) which after 

^sitive nerves (/), converge and join again in the median line above 

Fig 86 h! do W r“^- f ^ “Otor column (g) 

Fig. 86. Re double terminal ganglion of the larva of the Sphinx, showing £ 

termination of the motor co- 

Fig. 37. ’i^ew of the mder surface of the posterior thomcic nerves and ganglia in 
tiZTcf’ transverse (c), motpr (6) and sensitive 

f%. 38. ^ same in the abdominal parts of cords in Caraiu^ manilk, L., in which 
^ ^ IfSagflia of the transverse nerves are very distinct (c)* 

Plate XVIJ. 

«n»l ,1,.. 

A, Cerebral ganglia. 

B. Passage fiw the oesophagus between the cmra. 
c. He subcesophageal thoracic g^glia. 

D. ^ post abdominal or caudal gMgMa and nerves. 

He m%m8 of the vagus. 

0* €^ic nenw. 

i. ^ea ftwB a distinct gangBon to the lage imteniMB. 
e. ^wtte ganglion, anterior to 

l^fiwrgai^lia to tiie Iwr aa*0B8fe aw^M*eda,rt««w^,^a 










c-.- ^ ikm m nme, t# ^ ' 

/, llie €Oiitiii^tk»i ^ tibe vsgm alosg the daiM ^ ^ 

md hi e<mii^<8i ivltli tl^ anterior ^^dha^on di»tal 

vessel, as in Insects. y 

g. The gtossH^^aryngeai nm^e. 

k, Bfandlbul^ nerves, 
f, i Nerves to die mfmor lip and palpi. 

To the large claws. 

I, /, /, /. Nerves derived from tiie tqiper sar^iee €i the eor^ to tlss iMrandbiie. 

m. To iht circnlatoty vessels. 

St. Fitmi die ganglia. 

o. Moto-senritive or S3rmmetricai nerves from the ganglia. 

p. Hieir division to the post-abdominal feet 

q. Nervei from the tipper surface of the cords. 

r. The terminal pair to the rectum. 

s. Termiual n^es from the cords and ganglia. 

/, Vy to. To the lamellae of the tad. 

Fig. 41. Hie und^ suttee the 7tb, 8th, and 9th thoracic gangba, exbibidng 
the compound structure d the ganglia, which are ritnated entirefy on the 
imder surfree. 

¥1g. 42. The same portion of the neirvous system viewed frmn the i^iper saifme, and f 
exhibiting the two halves of the motor column passing over the gaagHa. 

Fig. 43. Hte nervous system of Scohpendra morshansy Zium., natmal i^se. 

Fig. 44. A portion of die same magnified, and showing the mvdiii^mrj^sr ra^ira- 
tory tract (c) passing in the median line above t^ motmr colnmn (I), wl^h 
is se^ distinct from the ganglia ci the sensitive (o). 

Fig. 45. A lateral view the same. 

Fig. Hie motor smfrice of a ganglion (o), and motor (5) and invidun^uy 
tracts (c). 

Fig. 47* A lateral view of the same, showmg the ganglm on die undar sm^&c^and 
the hne (d) which s^iarates the motor from the smtsidve ^nmus t ^ 
Involuntary tract paisliig above them (c). 

48. The carebrd and inst tobees^iageal gat^lia d Scehpmim, 

A. Oapdbral gangHa. 

». Op^nen^ 

n. Ai^tamnd nmes widt huge ^ 1 ^^ Id thrir base. 
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^,14. On the Electricity of the Voltaic Pile ; its source, quantity, intensity, 
and general characters, ^ i. On simple Voltaic Circles, On the 

intensity necessary for Electrolyzation, ^ iii. On associated Voltaic 
Circles, or the V dtaic Battery, ^ iv. On the resistance of an Elec-- 
trolyte to Electrolytic action, ^ v. General remarks on the active 
Voltaic Battery, 

^ i. On simple Voltaic Circles, 

875. The great qoestion»of the source of electricity in the voltaic pile has engaged 
the attention of so many eminent philosophers, that a man 6f liberal mind and able 
to appreciate their powers would probably conclude, although he might not have 
studied the question, that the truth was somewhere revealed. But if in pursuance of 
this impression he were induced to enter upon the work of collating results and con- 
clusions, he would find such contradictory evidence, such equilibrium of opinion, 
such variation and combination of theory, as would leave him in complete doubt re- 
specting what he should accept as the true interpretation of nature : he would be 
forced to take upon himself the labour of repeating and examining the facts, and 
then use his own judgment on them in preference to that of others. 

876. This state of the subject must, to those who have made up their minds on the 
matter, be my apology for entering upon its investigatioh. The views I have taken 
of the definite action of electricity in decomposing bodies (783.), and the identity of 
the power so used with the power to be overcome (856.), founded not on a mere 
opinion or general notion, but on facts which, being altogether new, were to my mind 
precise and conclusive, gave me, as I cmiceived, the power of examining the question 
with advantages not before possessed by any, and which might compensate, on my 
part, for the superior clearness and extent of intellect on theirs. Such are the con- 
siderations which have induced me to suppose 1 might help in deciding the question, 
and be able to render assistance in that great service of removing doubtful knowledge. 
Such knowledge is the early morning light of every advancing science, and is essential 
to its development but the man who is engaged in dispelling that which is deceptive 




ciMB^eal to m£cate th^ 

w« aier^ a HW)de of « eriubition, or existence of 

t ^r of i ts cOTse; and I have conseqnaitiy already said that I agree adth tl^se 
who be^e that the sHffiy of electricity is due to chemical powers (85? ) 

87a ^t the great question of whether it is originaUy due to metallic contact or 
b^cal e. whether it is the first or the second which or^e, and 

the current, was to me stiH doubtful; and the beautiful and simjle 
e*^nmeat wft amalgamated rinc and platina, which 1 have described minutely as 

*** experiment the die- 

iBM^ ac^ d^ not take place rnthont the contact of the metals, and the metaUie 
contact r^fficieirt without the chemical action. Hence dther might be looked 
upon as the determnu^ cause of the current. 

879. I thought it essential to decide this question by the simplest possible forms 
a^aratus^ experiment, that no fellacy might be inadvertently admitted. The 
effecting decomposition by a singie pair of plates, except in 
^ ^ exciting than mto action (863.), seemed to throw insunnounteble obstmc- 
«periments ; but I remembered the easy decomposibilhy of 
Ae «*iti^ iodide of potassium (316.), and seeing no theoretical reason, if me- 
^contart im not essenriol, why true dectro-decomposition shonld not be ob- 
toined without it, even in a single drcuit, I persevered and snne ^ede d 

. ^ W and half an mch wide, was deaned 

^ to a right angle, fig. I a. Plate XVIII. A plate of platina, about 

fair* half an inch wide, was fiistened to a phtfina wire, and the 

the figure fi. Ihese two pieces of metal were arranged together as 
but M yet without the vessel c, mid its contents, winch consisted rf di- 
mmgW with a little mtric add. At * a piece of folded bibulous 
pag e, m^ taied m a solution of iodide of potassium, was jdaced cm the dnc, and 
_ ^.pwiy tiyon hjrtte end of the {datina wire. When nndm these cheiUBStattees 
^ mto the add <rf the veroel c, there was an fanmedi^ ei^ at *, 

^ "" •‘.—.O®.), ie 

Ml. ^WMthe|iiwerend8ofthepJBte8reiaahiedintheaddtheel«d»te *a^ 

rrat i^tna^ md decompodfen proceeded at « Oarreraaving tiiedid 
waafrOT pfa« to place on the paper, the^ectwas erideBtly vetypowmto!; and 
mj^a^a paee ot turamric p^ between the srinte naner mtd h^a. JL^ 

b«« aeteawd wajA toe of |o^ sff 
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aad ^ fb^en^Hiroiigli ty sokid^ to diHs ^ fsp^ jr. 

883. <keoaipoffi^^ at 4 ? ms a true dec^x^jr&ad^a^ to a <mrreiit 

detetSKdssd kf the 8tate of things in the vessd c, and not d^^iendail^^ion any mm 
direet dtennmd aefl<m of the zinc and pLattna on the iodld^ even npim any etoreiit 

which the solution of iodide might by its action on those metals tend to fora at 
was shown, in the first place, by removing the vessel c and its acid from the pbla?, 
whmi dl deccanpimtion at w c^ised, and in the next by connecting the metali^ dther 
in or out of the acid, together, when decomposition of the iocfide at s occurred, hat 
in a reverse order ; for now alkali appeared against th^ end of the phitina wire, and 
the iodine passed to the zinc, the carrent being the contrary of what it was in 
former instance, and produced directly by the difference of action of the solution in 
the paper on the two metals. The iodine of course combined with the zinc. 

883. When this experiment was made mth pieces of zinc amalgamated over the 
whole suiiace (863.), the results were obtained with equal facility and in the sam 
direction, even when only dilute sulphuric acid was contained in the vessel c (fig. !.). 
Whichever end the zinc was immersed in the acid, still the effects were tlm ssrme : 
so that if, for a moment, the mercury might he supposed to supply the met^fie con* 
tact, the reversion of the amalgamated piece destroys that objection. The use of 
unamalgamated zinc (880.) removes all possibility of doubt. 

884. When, in pursuance of other views (930.), the vessel c was made to cnmlain a 
solution of caustic potash in place of acid, still the same results occurred. Decom* 
position of the iodide was effected freely, though there was no metallic contact of 
dissimilar metals, and the current of electricity was in the same cUreetkm as wl^ 
acid was used. 

885. Even a solution of brine in the glass c could produce all these effects* 

886. Having made a galvanometer with platina wires, and introduced it into the 
course of the current between the platina plate and the place of decomposition it 
was af^cted, giving indicatl<Hi of currents in the same direction as those shown to 
eadst by the chemical acdon. 

^ 7 . If we cx>n^er these resul^ generally, they lead to very important 
In the first place they prove, in the most decisive manner, that meialUc is mt 

fmmsary for the productim of the voUmc current. In the next place they show a most 
mctraofdisary mutual relation of the chmnical affinities of the fluid which ewckes die 
ewemttf and the fluid which is ekeomposed by it. 

-^8. Par ihe pui^ose of simplifying the cmisIderatkHi, let us take the experiment 
vdtii amalgamated Ihe meted so fpcpered exhibits no effect untO the current 
cm ffam : It at the s^aae time introdm^ no i^w wetion, Imt merely removes an 
hdhmm irhidk It ex^mmoos to dme he^gliig ^her to the produedmi or die 
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elfect tbe iaTestigatic®| (1000.) ; an infin^nee ulsa whicbji 

when {»rei^t, to c<»sfiise the mwlts. 

8^. Let two pktes, <me of amalgamated zinc and the other of ptotina, he placed 
parallel to each other (fig. 2.), and introdnce a drop of dilute anlphuric acid, be- 
tween them at one end : there will be no sensible chemical action at that spot unless 
the two plates are connected somewhere else, as at PZ, by a body enable of con- 
ducting eleetdeity. If that body be a metal or certain forms of carbon, th^ the 
cun*ent passes, and, as it circulates through the fluid at decomposition ensues. 

890. Then remove the acid from and introduce a drop of the solution of iodide 
of potasdum at a: (fig. 3.). Exactly the same set of effects occur, except that when 
the metallic, communication is made at P Z, the electric current is in the opposite 
direction to what it was before, as is indicated by the arrows, which show the courses 
of the currents (667.)* 

891. Now both the solutions used are conductors, but the conduction in them is 
essentially connected with decomposition (858.) in a certain constant order, and 
therefore the appearance of the elements in certain places shows in what direction a 
current has passed when the solutions are thus employed. Moreover, we find that 
when they are used at opposite ends of the plates, as in the last two experiments 
(889. 890,), metallic contact being allowed at the other extremities, the currents 
are in opposite directions. We have evidently, therefore, the power of opposing the 
actions of the two fluids simultaneously to each other at the opposite ends of the 
plates, using each one as a conductor for the discharge of the current of electricity, 
which the other tends to generate ; in fact, substituting them for metallic contact, and 
combining both experiments into one (fig. 4.). Under these circumstances there is 
an opposition of forces ; the fluid, which brings into play the stronger set of chemical 
affinities for the zinc, (being the dilute acid,) overcomes the force of the other, and 
determines the formation and direction of the electric current ; not merely making 
that current pass through the weaker liquid, but actually reversing the tendency 
which the elements of the latter have in relation to the zinc and platina if not thus 
counteracted, and forcing them in the contrary direction to that they ai-e inclined to 
follow, that its own current may have free course. If the dominant action at y be 
removed by making metallic contact there, then the liquid at x resumes its power ; 
or if the metals be not brought into contact at y, but the affinities of the solution 
there weakened, whilst those active at x are strengthened, then the latter gains the 
ascendancy, and the decompositions are produced in a contrary order. 

892. Before drawing a Jinal conclusion from this mutual dependence and state of 
the chemical affinities of two distant portions of acting fluids (916.), I will proceed to 
examine more minutely the various circumstances under which the reaction of the 
decomposed body is rendered evident upon the action of tlmt body, ^so in the act of 
decomposition^ which produces the voltaic current 

893* use of •mtaUic contact in a wgle pair of plates, smd the cause of Its gimt 
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siiperiority above contact made by other kinds of matter, become now very evident. 
When an amalgmnated zinc plate is dipped into dilate snlphnric acid, the force of 
chemical affinity exerted between the metal and the fluid is not sufficiently powerful 
to cause sensible action at the surfaces of contact, and occasion the decomposition of 
water by the oxidation of the metal, although it is sufficient to produce such a con- 
dition of the electricity (or the power upon which chemical affinity depends) as would 
produce a current if there were a path open for it (916. 966.) ; and that current 
would complete the conditions necessary, under the circumstances, for the decompo- 
sition of the water. 

894. Now the presence of a piece of platina touching both the zinc and the fluid to 
be decomposed, opens the path required for the electricity. Its direct communication 
with the zinc is effectual, far beyond any communication made between it and that 
metal, (i. e. between the platina and zinc,) by means of decomposable conducting 
bodies, or, in other words, electrolytes^ as in the experiment already described (891.) ; 
because, when they are used, the chemical affinities between them and the zinc pro- 
duce a contrary and opposing action to that which is influential in the dilute sulphuric 
acid ; or if that action be but small, still the affinity of their component parts for each 
other has to be overcome, for they cannot conduct without suffering decomposition ; 
and this decomposition is found experimentally to react back upon the forces which 
in the acid tend to produce the current (904. 910. &c.), and in numerous cases entirely 
to neutrEilize them. Where direct contact of the zinc and platina occurs, these ob- 
structing forces are not brought into action, and therefore the production and the 
circulation of the electric current and the concomitant action of decomposition are 
then highly favoured. 

895. It is evident, however, that one of these opposing actions may be dismissed, 
and yet an electrolyte be used for the purpose of completing the circuit between the 
zinc and platina immersed separately into the dilute acid ; for if, in fig. 1, the platina 
wire be retained in metallic contact with the zinc plate a, at x, and a division of the 
platina be made elsewhere, as at s, then the solution of iodide placed there, being in 
contact with platina at both surfaces, exerts no chemical affinities for that metal ; or 
if it does, they are equal on both sides. Its power, therefore, of forming a current in 
opposition to that dependent upon the action of the acid in the vessel c, is removed, 
and only its resistance to decomposition remains as the obstacle to be overcome by 
the affinities exerted in the dilute sulphuric acid. 

896. This becomes the condition of a single pair of plates where metallic contact is 
allowed. In such cases, only one set of opposing affinities are to be overcome by those 
which are dominant in the vessel c ; whereas, when metallic contact is not allowed, 
two sets of opposing affinities must be conquered (894.). 

897* It has been considered a difficult, and by some an impossible, thing to decom- 
pose bodies by the current from a single pair of plates, even when it was so powerfiil 
as to heat bars of metal red hot, as in the case of Hare's calorimeter, arranged as a 
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single voltaic circuit, or of Wojllaston’s powerful single pair of metals. This diffi- 
culty has aiisen altogether from the antagonism of the chemk^i affinity engaged in 
producing the cuiTent with the chemical affinity to be overcome, and depends entirely 
upon their relative intensity 5 for when the sum of forces in one has a certain degree 
of superiority over the sum of forces in the other, the former gains the ascendancy, 
determines the current, and overcomes the latter forces so as to make the substance 
exerting them yield up its elements in perfect accordance, both as to direction and 
quantity, with the course of those which are exerting the most intense action. 

898. Water has generally been the substance, the decomposition of which has been 
sought for as a chemical test of the passage of an electric current. But I now began 
to perceive a reason for its failure, and for a fact which I had observed long before 
(315. 316.) with regard to the iodide of potassium, namely, that bodies would differ 
in facility of decomposition by a given electric current, according to the condition 
and intensity of their ordinary chemical affinities. This reason appeared in their 
reaction back upon the affinities tending to cause the current ; and it appeared pro- 
bable, that many substances might be found which could be decomposed by the cur- 
rent of a single pair of zinc and platina plates immersed in dilute sulphuric acid, 
although water resisted its action. I soon found this to be the case, and as the expe- 
riments offer new and beautiful proofs of the direct relation and opposition of the 
chemical affinities concerned in producing and in resisting the stream of electricity, I 
shall briefly describe them. 

899. The arrangement of the apparatus was as in fig. 5. The vessel v contained 
dilute sulphuric acid ; Z and P are the zinc and platina plates ; a, 5, and c are platina 
wires ; the decompositions were effected at x, and occasionally, indeed generally, a 
galvanometer was introduced into the circuit at g : its place only is here given, the 
circle at g having no reference to the size of the instrument. Various arrangements 
were made at jh, according to the kind of decomposition to be effected. If a drop of 
liquid was to be acted upon, the two ends were merely dipped into it ; if a solution 
contained in the pores of paper was to be decomposed, one of the extremities was 
connected with a platina plate supporting the paper, whilst the other extremity rested 
on the paper, e, fig. 12 : or sometimes, as with sulphate of soda, a plate of platina 
sustained two portions of paper, one of the ends of a and c resting upon each piece, 
c, fig. 14. The darts represent the direction of the electric current (667.). 

900. Solution of iodide of potassium, being placed in moistened paper at the inter- 
ruption of the circuit at x, was readily decomposed. Iodine was evolved at the anode, 
and alkali at the cathode, of the decomposing body. 

901. Protochloride of tin, when fused and placed at x, was also readily decom- 
posed, yielding perchloride of tin at the anode (779.), and tin at the cathode. 

902. Fused chloride of silver, placed at x, was also easily decomposed ; chlorine 
was evolved at the amde, and brilliant metallic silver, either in films upon the sur- 
face of the liquid, or in crystals beneath, evolved at the cathode. 
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G03. Water acidulated with sulphunc acid, solution of muriatic acid, solution of 
sulphate of soda, fused nitre, and the fused chloride and iodide of lead were not de- 
composed by this single pair of plates, excited only by dilate sulphuric acid. 

904, These experiments give abundant proofs that a single pair of plates can elec- 
trolyze bodies and separate their elements. They also show in a beautiful manner the 
direct relation and opposition of the chemical affinities concerned at the two points of 
action. In those cases where the sum of the opposing affinities at jo was sufficiently 
beneath the sum of the acting affinities in v, decomposition took place ; but in those 
cases where they rose higher, decomposition was effectually resisted and the current 
ceased to pass (891.). 

905. It is, however, evident, that the sum of acting-affinities in v may be increased 
by using other fluids than dilute sulphuric acid, in which latter case, as I believe, it 
is merely the affinity of the zinc for the oxygen already combined with hydrogen in 
the water that is exerted in producing the electric current (919.) ; and when the 
affinities are so increased, the view I am supporting leads to the conclusion, that 
bodies which resisted in the preceding experiments would then be decomposed, be- 
cause of the increased difference between their affinities and the acting affinities thus 
exalted. This expectation was fully confirmed in the following manner. 

006. A little nitric acid was added to the liquid in the vessel v, so as to make a 
mixture which I shall call diluted nitro-sulphuric acid. On repeating the experi- 
ments with this mixture, all the substances before decomposed again gave way, and 
much more readily. But besides that, many which before resisted electrolyzation 
now yielded up their elements. Thus, solution of sulphate of soda, acted upon in the 
interstices of litmus and turmeric paper, yielded acid at the anode and alkali at the 
cathode ; solution of munatic acid tinged by indigo yielded chlorine at the anode and 
hydrogen at the cathode ; solution of nitrate of silver yielded silver at the cathode. 
Again, fused nitre and the fused iodide and chloride of lead were decomposable by 
the current of this single pair of plates though they were not by the former (903.). 

90/. A solution of acetate of lead was apparently not decomposed by this pair, nor 
did water acidulated by sulphuric acid seem at first to give way (9/3.). 

908. The increase of intensity or power of the current produced by a simple voltaic 
circle, with the increase of the force of the chemical action at the exciting place, is 
here sufficiently evident. But in order to place it in a clearer point of view, and to 
show that the decomposing effect was not at all dependent, in the latter cases, upon 
the mere capability of evolving more electricity, experiments were made in which the 
quantity evolved could be increased without variation in the intensity of the exciting 
cause. Thus the experiments in which dilute sulphuric acid was used (899.) were 
repeated, using large plates of zinc and platina in the acid ; but still those bodies 
which resisted decomposition before, resisted it also under these new circumstances. 
Then again, where nitro-sulphuric acid was used (906.), mere wires of platina and 
zinc were immersed in the exciting acid; yet, notwithstanding this change, those 
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bodies were now' decomposed wbicb resisted kny current tending to be fonned by tbe 
dilute sulphuric acid. For instance^ muriatic add could not be decomposed by a 
single pair of plates when immersed in dilute sulphuric acid ; nor did making the 
sulphuEic acid strong, nor enlarging the size of the zinc and platina plates immersed 
in it, Increase the power ; but if to a weak sulphuric acid a very little nitric acid was 
added, then the electricity evolved had power to decompose the muriatic acid, 
evolving chlorine at the anode and hydrogen at the cathode^ even when mere wires of 
metals were used. This mode of increasing the intensity of the electric current, as it 
excludes the effect dependent upon many pairs of plates, or even the effect of making 
any one acid stronger or weaker, is at once referable to the condition and force of 
the chemical affinities which are brought into action, and may, both in principle and 
pi*actice, be considered as perfectly distinct from any other mode. 

009. The direct reference which is thus experimentally made in the simple voltaic 
circle of the intensity of the electric current to the intensity of tbe chemical action 
going on at the place where the existence and diiection of the current is determined, 
leads to the conclusion that by using selected bodies, as fused chlorides, salts, solu- 
tions of acids, &c., which may act upon the metals employed with different degrees of 
chemical force ; and using also metals in association with platina, or with each other, 
which shall differ in the degree of chemical action exerted between them and the ex- 
citing fluid or electrolyte, we should be able to obtain a series of comparatively con- 
stant effects due to electric currents of different intensities, which would serve to 
assist in the construction of a scale so as to supply the means of determining relative 
degrees of intensity accurately in future researches. 

910. I have already expressed the view which I take of the decomposition in the 
experimental place, as being the direct consequence of the superior exertion at some 
other spot of the same kind of power as that to be overcome, and therefoie as the 
result of an antagonism of forces of the same nature (891. 904.), Those at the place 
of decomposition have a reaction upon, and a power over, the exerting or determining 
set proportionate to what is needful to overcome their own power ; and hence a cu- 
rious result of resistance offered by decompositions to tbe original determining force, 
and consequently to the current. This is well shown in the cases where such bodies 
as chloride of lead, iodide of lead, and water would not decompose with the current 
produced by a single pair of zinc and platina plates in sulphuric acid (903.), although 
they would with a current of higher intensity produced by stronger chemical powers. 
In such cases no sensible portion of the current passes (967*) ; the action is stopped : 
and I am now of opinion that in the case of the law of conduction which I described 
in tbe Fourth Series of these Researches (413.), the bodies which are electrolytes in tbe 
fluid state cease to be such in the solid form, because the attractions of the particles 
by which they are retained in combination and in their relative position, are then too 
powerful for the electric curi'ent. The particles retain their places ; and as decompo- 
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sitl<m is prerented^ the tnmsniission of the electricity is prevented also ; and although 
a battery of many plates may be used, yet if it be of that perfect kind which allows 
of no extraneous or indirect action (1000.), the whde of the affinities concerned in 
the activity of that battery are at the same time also suspended and counteracted. 

.911. But refening to the resistcmce of each single case of decomposition, it would 
appear that as these differ in force according to the affinities by which the elements 
in the substance tend to retain their places, they also would supply cases constituting 
a series of degrees, by which to measure the initial intensities of simple vokmc or other 
currents of electricity, and which, combined with the scale of intensifies determined 
by different degrees of acting force (909.), would probably include a sufficient set of 
differences to meet almost every impoilant case where^a reference to intensity would 
be required. 

912. According to the experiments I have already had occasion to make, 1 find that 
the following bodies are electrolytic in the order in which I have placed them, those 
which are first.being decomposed by the current of lowest intensity. These currents 
were always from a single pmr of plates, and may be considered as elementary voltaic 
forces. 

Iodide of potassium (solution). 

Chloride of silver (fused). 

Protochloride of tin (fused). 

Chloride of lead (fused). 

Iodide of lead (fused). 

Muriatic acid (solution). 

Water, acidulated with sulphuric acid. 

913. It is essential that in all endeavours to obtain the relative electrolytic intensity 
necessary for the decomposition of different bodies, attention should be paid to the 
nature of the electrodes, and the other bodies present which may favour secondaiy 
actions (986.). If in electro-decomposition one of the elements separated has an 
affinity for the electrode, or for bodies present in the surrounding fluid, then the 
affinity resisting decomposition is in part balanced by such power, and the true place 
of the electrolyte in a table of the above kind is not obtained : thus, chlorine combines 
with a positive platina electrode freely, but iodine scarcely at all, and therefore I be- 
lieve it is that the chloride stands first in the preceding Table. Again, if in the de- 
composition of water not merely sulphuric but also a little nitric acid be present, then 
the water is more freely decomposed, for the hydrogen at the cathode is not ultimately 
expelled, but finds oxygen in the nitric acid, with which it can combine to produce a 
secondary result ; the affinities opposing decomposition are in this way diminished, 
mid the elements of the water can then be separated by a current of lower intensity. 

914. Advantage may be taken of this principle to interpolate more minute degrees 
into the scale of initial intensities already referred to (909. 911.) than is there sup- 
posed ; for by combining the force of a cun’ent constant in its intensity, with the use 
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of electrode consistkig of matter, baying more or less affinity for the elements evolved 
. frcnn the decomposing electrolyte, various intermediate d^rees may be obtained. 

915. Returning to the consideration of the source electricity (878, &c.), there 
is another proof of the most perfect kind that metallic contact has nothing to do 
with the production of electricity in the voltaic circuit, and further, that electricity is 
only another mode of the exertion of chemical forces.- It is, the production of the 
electric spark before any contact of metals is made, and by the exertion of pure and 
ummred chemical forces. The experiment, which will be described further on (956.), 
consists in obtaining the spark upon making contact between a plate of zinc and a 
plate of copper plimged into dilute sulphuric acid. In order to make the arrange- 
ment as elementary as possible, mercurial surfaces were dismissed, and the con- 
tact made by a copper wire connected with the copper plate, and then brought to 
touch a clean part of the zinc plate. The electric spark appeared, and it must of 
necessity have existed and passed before the zinc and the copper were in contact. 

916. In order to render more distinct the principles which I have been endeavouring 
to establish, I will restate them in their simplest form, according to my present belief. 
The electricity of the voltaic pile (856. note) is not dependent either in its origin or 
its continuance to the contact of the metals with each other (880. 915.). It is entirely 
due to chemical action (882.), and is proportionate in its intensity to the intensity of 
the affinities concerned in its production (908.) ; and in its quantity to the quantity of 
matter which has been chemically active during its evolution (869.). This definite pro- 
duction is again one of the strongest proofs that the electricity is of chemical origin. 

917 . As volta-electro-generation is a case of mere chemical action, so volta-electro- 
decompositwn is simply a case of the preponderance of one set of chemical affinities 
more powerful in their nature, over another set which are less powerful ; and if the 
instance of two opposing sets of such forces (891.) be considered, and their mutual re- 
lation and dependence borne in mind, there appears no necessity for using, in respect 
to such cases, any other term than chemical affinity, (though that of electricity may 
be very convenient,) or supposing any new agent to be concerned in producing the 
results; for we may consider that the powers at the two places of action are in direct 
communion and balanced against each other through the medium of the metals (891.), 
fig. 4, in a manner analogous to that in which mechanical forces are balanced against 
each other by the intervention of the lever (1031.). 

918. All the facts show us that that power commonly called chemical affinity, can 
be communicated to a distance through the metals and certain forms of carbon ; that 
the electric current is only another form of the forces of chemical affinity ; that its 
power is in proportion to the chemical affinities producing it ; that when it is deficient 
in force it may be helped by calling in chemical aid, the want in the former being 
made up by an equivalent of the latter ; that, in other words, the forces termed che- 
mical affinity and electricity are one and the same. 
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010. When the circumstances connected uith the production of electricity in the 
ordinary voltaic circuit are cammed and compared^ it appears that the source of that 
agents always meaning the electricity which circulates and completes the current in 
the voltaic apparatus^ and gives that apparatus power and character (947. 996.), exists 
in the chemical action which takes place directly between the metal and the body with 
which it combines, and not at all in the subsequent action of the substance so pro- 
duced with the acid present*. Thus, when zinc, platina, and dilute sulphuric acid are 
used, it is the union of the zinc with the oxygen of the water which determines the 
current ; and though the acid is essential to the removal of the oxide so formed, in 
order that another portion of zinc may act on another portion of water, it does not, 
by combination with that oxide, produce any sensible ^rtion of the current of elec- 
tricity which circulates ; for the quantity of electricity is dependent upon the quantity 
of zinc oxidized, and in definite proportion to it : its intensity is in proportion to the 
intensity of the chemical affinity of the zinc for the oxygen under the circumstances, 
and is scarcely, if at all, affected by the use of either strong or weak acid (908.). 

920. Again, if zinc, platina, and muriatic acid are used, the electricity appears to 
be dependent upon the affinity of the zinc for the chlorine, and to be circulated in 
exact proportion to the number of particles of zinc and chlorine which unite, being 
in fact an equivalent to them. 

921. But in considering this oxidation, or other direct action upon the metal itself, 
as the cause and source of the electric current, it is of the utmost importance to 
observe that the oxygen or other body must be in a peculiar condition, namely, in the 
state of combination ; and not only so, but limited still further, to such a state of com- 
bination, and in such proportions as will constitute an electrolyte (823.). A pair of 
zinc and platina plates cannot be so arranged in oxygen gas as to produce a current 
of electricity, or act as a voltaic circle, even though the temperature may be raised so 
highly as to cause oxidation of the zinc far more rapidly than if the pair of plates 
were plunged into dilute sulphuric acid, for the oxygen is not part of an electrolyte, 
and cannot therefore conduct the forces onwards by decomposition, or even as metals 
do by itself. Or if its gaseous state embarrass the minds of some, then liquid chlorine 
may be taken. It does not excite a current of electricity through the two plates by 
combining with the zinc, for its particles cannot transfer the electricity active at the 
point of combination, across to the platina. It is not a conductor of itself, like the 
metals ; nor is it an electrolyte, so as to be capable of conduction during decomposi- 
tion, and hence there is simple chemical action at the spot, and no electric current-f*. 

* Wollaston, Philosophical IVansactioiis, 1801, p. 427. 

1 1 do not mean to afSrm that no traces of electricity ever appear in such cases. What I mean is that no 
electricity is evolved in any way, due or related to the causes which excite voltaic electricity, or proportionate 
to them. That which does appear occasionally is the smallest possible fraction of that which the acting matter 
could produce if arranged so as to act voltaicaHy, probably not the one hundred thousandth, or even the 
nuUionth part, and is very probably altogether different In its source. 
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922. It might at first be supposed that a conducting body, not electrolytic, might 
answer as the third substance between the zinc and the platma ; and it is true that 
we have some such capable of exerting chemical action upon the metals. They must, 
however, be chosen from the metals themselves, for there are no bodies of this kind 
except those substances and charcoal. To decide the matter by experiment, 1 made 
the following arrangement. Melted tin vms put into a glass tube bent into the form 
of the letter V, fig. 6, so as to fill the half of each limb, and two pieces of thick platina 
wire, p, w, inserted, so as to have their ends immersed some depth in the tin ; the 
whole was then allowed to cool, and the ends p and w connected with a delicate gal- 
vanometer. The part of the tube at jc was now reheated, whilst the portion p was 
retained cool. The galvanometer was immediately influenced by the thermo-electric 
current produced. The heat was steadily increased at x, until at last the tin and platina 
combined there ; an effect which is known to take place with strong chemical action 
and high ignition ; but not the slightest additional effect occurred at the galvanome- 
ter. No other deflection than that due to the thermo-electric current was observable 
the whole time. Hence, though a conductor, and one capable of exerting chemical 
action on the tin, was used, yet, not being an electrolyte^ not the slightest effect of an 
electrical current could be obseiwed (947.)* 

923. From this it seems apparent that the peculiar character and condition of an 
electrolyte is essential in one part of the voltaic circuit ; and its nature being con- 
sidered, good reasons appear why it and it alone should be effectual. An electrolyte 
is always a compound body : it can conduct, but only whilst decomposing. Its con- 
duction depends upon its decomposition and the transmission of its particles in direc- 
tions parallel to the current ; and so intimate is this connexion, that if their transition 
be stopped, the current is stopped also ; if their course be changed, its course and 
direction changes with them ; if they proceed in one direction, it has no power to 
proceed in any other than a direction invariably dependent on them. The particles 
of an electrolytic body are all so mutually connected, are in such relation with each 
other through their whole extent in the direction of the current, that if the last is 
not disposed of, the first is not at liberty to take up its place in the new combination 
which the powerful affinity of the most active metal tends to produce ; and then the 
current itself is stopped ; for the dependencies of the current and the decomposition 
are so mutual, that whichever be originally determined, i. e. the motion of the par- 
ticles or the motion of the current, the other is invariable in its concomitant produc- 
tion and its relation to it. 

924. Consider, then, water as an electrolyte and also as an oxidizing body. The 
attraction of the zinc for the oxygen is greater, under the circumstances, than that of 
the oxygen for the hydrogen ; but in combining with it, it tends to throw into circu- 
lation a current of electricity in a certain direction. This direction is consistent (as 
is found by innumerable experiments) with tbe transfer of the hydrogen from the zinc 
towards the platina, and the transfer in the opposite direction of fresh oxygen from 
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tbe platma towards the zinc ; so that the current cmt pass in that one line, and, whilst 
it' passes, can consist with and favour tbe renewal of the conditions upon tbe surface 
of the zinc, which at first determined both the combination and circulation. Hence 
the continuance of the action there, and the continuation of the current. It therefore 
appears quite as essential that there should be an electrolyte in tbe circuit, in order 
that the action may be transferred forward, in a certain constant direction, as that 
there should be an oxidizing or other body capable of acting directly on the metal ; 
and it also appears to be essential that these two should merge into one, or that tbe 
principle directly active on the metal by chemical action should be one of the ions of 
the electrolyte used. Whether the voltaic arrangement be excited by solution of 
acids, or alkalies, or sulphurets, or by fused substances (476.), this principle has 
always hitherto, as far as I am aware, been an anion (9^3.) ; and I anticipate, from a 
consideration of the principles of electric action, that it must of necessity be one of 
that class of bodies. 

925. If the action of tbe sulphuric acid used in the voltaic circuit be considered, 
it will be found incompetent to produce any sensible portion of the electricity of the 
current by its combination with the oxide formed, for this simple reason, it is deficient 
in a roost essential condition : it forms no part of an electrolyte, nor is it in relation 
with any other body present in the solution which will permit of the mutual transfer 
of the particles and the consequent transfer of the electricity. It is true, that as the 
plane at which tbe acid is dissolving the oxide of zinc formed by the action of the 
water, is in contact with the metal zinc, there seems no difficulty in considering how 
the oxide there could communicate an electrical state, proportionate to its own che- 
mical action on the acid, to the metal, which is a conductor without decomposition. 
But on the side of the acid there is no substance to complete the circuit : the water, 
as water, cannot conduct it, or at least only so small a proportion that it is merely an 
incidental and almost inappreciable effect (970.) ; and it cannot conduct it as an 
electrolyte, because an electrolyte conducts in consequence of the mutual relation and 
action of its particles ; and neither of the elements of the w’ater, nor even the water 
itself, as far as w e can perceive, are ions with respect to the sulphuric acid (848.)*. 

926. This view of the secondary character of the sulphuric acid as an agent in the 
production of the voltaic current, is further confirmed by the fact, that the cun*ent 
generated and transmitted is directly and exactly proportional to the quantity of water 
decomposed and the quantity of zinc oxidized (868. 991.) : and is the same as that 
required to decompose the same quantity of w ater. As, therefore, the decomposition 
of the water shows that tbe electricity has passed by its means, there remains no other 
electricity to be accounted for or to be referred to any action other than that of the 
zinc and the water on each other. 

* It •wiU be seen tlmt I here agree with Sir Humphby Davy, who has experimentally supported the opinion 
that acids and alkalies in combining do not produce any current of electricity. Philosophical Transactions, 
1826, p. 398. 
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927* The general case (for it includes die former one (924.),) of acids and bases^ 
may theoretically be stated in the followli^ manner. LfCt a, fig. 7- be supposed to 
he a dry oxyacid, and h a dry base, in contact at c, and in electric communication 
aA their extremities by plates of platina/) and a platina wire w. If this acid and 
base were fiuid^ and combination took place at c, with an affinity ever so vigorous, 
and capable of originating an electric current, the current could not circulate in any 
serious degree ; because, according to the experimental results, neither a nor b could 
conduct without being decomposed, for they are either electrolytes or else insulators, 
under aU circumstances, except to very feeble and unimportant currents (970. 986.). 
Now the affinities at c are not such as tend to cause the elements either of a or h to 
separate, but only such as would make the two bodies combine together as a whole ; 
the point of action is, therefore, insulated, the action itself local (921. 947.), and no 
current can be formed. 

928. If the acid and base be dissolved in water, then it is possible that a small 
portion of the electricity due to chemical action may be conducted by the water 
without decomposition (966. 984 .) ; but the quantity will be so small as to be utterly 
disproportionate to that due to the equivalents of chemical force ; will be merely in- 
cidental ; and, as it does not involve the essential piinciples of the voltaic pile, it forms 
no part of the phenomena at present under investigation’**'. 

929. If for the oxyacid a hydracid be substituted (927.), — as one analogous to the 
muriatic, for instance, — then the state of things changes altogether, and a current due 
to the chemical action of the acid on the base is possible. But now both the bodies 
act as electrolytes, for it is only one principle of each which combine mutually, — as, 
for instance, the chlorine with the metal, — and the hydrogen of the acid and the oxy- 
gen of the base are ready to tmverse with the chlorine of the acid and the metal of 
the base in conformity with the current and according to the general principles already 
so fully laid down. 

930. This view of the oxidation of the metal, or other direct chemical action upon 
it, being the sole cause of the production of the electric cun-ent in the ordinary vol- 
taic pile, is supported by the effects which take place when alkaline or sulphuretted 
solutions (931. 943.) are used for the electrolytic conductor instead of dilute sul- 
phuric acid. It was in elucidation of this point that the experiments without metallic 
contact, and with solution of alkali as the exciting fluid, already referred to (884.), 
were made. 

931. Advantage was then taken of the more favourable condition offered, when 
metallic contact is allowed (895.), and the experiments upon the decomposition of 
bodies by a single pair of plates (899.) were repeated, solution of caustic potassa 

* It will, I trust, be fully understood, that in these investigations I am not professing to take an account of 
every small, incidental, or barely possible effect, dependent upon slight disturbances of the electric ffuid during 
chemical acdon, but am seddng to distinguish and identify those actions on which the power the wdtaic 
battery essentially depends. 
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being employed in the vessel v, fig- 5. in place of dilute snlphnric acid. All the effects 
occurred as before ; the galvanometer was deflected ; the decompositions of the solu- 
tions of iodide of potassium^ nitrate of silver, mnriatic acid, and sulphate of soda 
ensued at w ; and the places where the evolved principles appeared, as well as the 
deflection of the galvanometer, indicated a current in the same direetion as when acid 
was in the vessel t; ; i. e. from the zinc through the solution to the platina, and back 
by the galvanometer and decomposing agent to the zinc. 

932. The similarity in the action of either dilute sulphuric acid or potassa goes indeed 
fm* beyond this, even to the proof of identity in quantity as well as in direction of the 
electricity produced. If a plate of amalgamated zinc be put into a solution of potassa, 
it is not sensibly acted upon ; but if touched in the solution by a plate of platina, hy- 
drogen is evolved on the surface of the latter metal, ^nd the zinc is oxidized exactly 
as when immersed in dilute sulphuric acid (863.). I accordingly repeated the expe- 
ment before described with weighed plates of zinc (864. &c.), using however solution 
of potassa instead of dilute sulphuric acid. Although the time required was much 
longer than when acid was used, amounting to three hours for the oxidizement of 
7*55 grmns of zinc, still 1 found that the hydrogen evolved at the platina plate was 
the equivalent of the metal oxidized at the surface of the zinc. Hence the whole of 
the reasoning which was applicable in the former instance applies also here, the cur- 
rent being in the same direction, and its decomposing effect in the same degree, as if 
acid instead of alkali had been used (868.). 

933. The proof, therefore, appears to me complete, that the combination of the acid 
with the oxide, in the former experiment, had nothing to do with the production of 
the electric current ; for the same current is here produced when the action of the 
acid is absent, and the reverse action of an alkali is present. I think it cannot be 
supposed for a moment, that the alkali acted chemically as an acid to the oxide 
formed ; on the contrary, our general chemical knowledge leads to the conclusion, 
that the ordinary metallic oxides act rather as acids to the alkalies : yet that kind of 
action would tend to give a reverse current in the present case, if any were due to the 
union of the oxide of the exciting metal with the body which combines with it. But 
instead of any variation of this sort, the direction of the electricity was constant, and 
its quantity also directly proportional to the water decomposed, or the zinc oxidized. 
There are reasons for believing that acids and alkalies, when in contact with metals 
upon which they cannot act directly, still have a power of influencing their attractions 
for oxygen (941.); but all the effects in these experiments prove, I think, that it is the 
oxidation of the metal necessarily dependent upon, and associated as it is with, the 
dectrolyzation of the water (921. 923.), that produces the current ; and that the acid 
or alkali merely act as solvents, and by removing the oxidized zinc, allow other 
portions to decompose fresh water, and so continue the evolution or determination of 
the current. 

934. The experiments were then varied by using solution of ammonia instead of 
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solation of potassa ; and as it, when pare, is a bad condnctor, like water (554.), it was 
occasionally improved in that power by adding sulphate of ammonia to it. But in all 
the cases the eSfects were the same as before ; decompositions of the same kind were 
effected, and the electric current producing these was in the same direction as in 
the experiments just described. 

935. In order to put the equal and similar action of acid and alkali to stronger 
proof, arrangements were made as in fig. 8. ; the glass vessel A contained dilute sul- 
phuric acid, the corresponding glass vessel B solution of potassa, P P was a plate of 
platina dipping into both solutions, and Z Z two plates of amalgamated zinc con- 
nected with a delicate galvanometer. When these were plunged at the same time 
into the two vessels, there was generally a first feeble effect, and that in favour of the 
alkali, i, e. the electric current tended to pass through the vessels in the direction of 
the arrow, being the reverse direction of that which the acid in A would have pro- 
duced alone : but the effect instantly ceased, and the action of the plates in the ves- 
sels was so equal, that, being contraiy, because of the contrary position of the plates, 
no permanent current resulted. 

936. Occasionally a zinc plate was substituted for the plate P P, and platina plates 
for the plates Z Z ; but this caused nd difference in the results ; nor did a further 
change of the middle plate to copper produce any alteration. 

937 . As the opposition of electro-motive pairs of plates produces results other than 
those due to the mere difference of their independent actions (1011. 1045.), I devised 
another form of apparatus, in which the action of acid and alkali might be more di- 
rectly compared. A cylindrical glass cup, about two inches deep within, an inch in 
internal diameter, and at least a quarter of an inch in thickness, was cut down the 
middle into two halves, fig. 9. A broad brass ring, larger in diameter than the cup, 
was supplied with a screw at one side ; so that when the two halves of the cup were 
within the ring, and the screw was made to press tightly against the glass, the cup 
held any fluid put into it. Bibulous paper of different degrees of permeability was 
then cut into pieces of such a size £is to be easily introduced between the loosened 
halves of the cup, and served when the latter were tightened again to form a porous 
division down the middle of the cup, sufficient to keep any two fluids on opposite 
sides of the paper from mingling, except very slowly, and yet allowing them to act 
freely as one electrolyte. The two spaces thus produced I will call the cells A and B, 
fig. 10. This instrument I have found of most general application in the investigation 
of the relation of fluids and metals amongst themselves and to each other. By com- 
bining its use with that of the galvanometer, it is easy to ascertain the relation of 
one metal with two fluids, or of two metals with one fluid, or of two metals and two 
fluids upon each other. 

938. Dilute sulphuric acid, sp. gr. r25, was put into the cell A, and a strong solu- 
tion of caustic potassa into the cell B ; they mingled slowly through the paper, and at 
last a thick crust of sulphate of potassa formed on the side of the paper next to the 
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alkali. A plate of clean platina was pat into each cell and connected with a delicate 
galvanometer, but no electric current could be observed. Hence the contact of acid 
with one platina plate, and alkali with the other, was unable to produce a current ; 
nor was the combination of the acid with the alkali more effectual (925.). 

939. When one of the platina plates was removed and a zinc plate substituted, 
either amalgamated or not, a strong electric current was produced. But, whether 
the zinc were in the acid whilst the platina was in the alkali, or whether the re- 
verse order were chosen, the electric current was always from the zinc through the 
electrolyte to the platina, and back through the galvanometer to tbe zinc, the cur- 
rent seeming to be strongest when the zinc was in the alkali and the platina in the 
acid. 

940. In these experiments, therefore, the acid seems to have no power over the 
alkali, but to be rather inferior to it in force. Hence there is no reason to suppose 
that the combination of the oxide formed with the acid around it has any direct in- 
fluence in producing the electricity evolved, the whole of which appears to be due to 
the oxidation of the metal (919.). 

941. The alkali, in fact, is superior to the acid in bringing a metal into what is 
called the positive state ; for if plates of the same metal, as zinc, tin, lead, or copper, 
be used both in the acid or alkali, the electric current is from the alkali across the 
cell to the acid, and back through the galvanometer to the alkali, as Sir Humphry 
Davy formerly stated*. This current is so powerful, that if amalgamated zinc, or tin, 
or lead be used, the metal in the acid evolves hydrogen the moment it is placed in 
communication with that in the alkali, not from any direct action of the acid upon 
it, for if the contact be broken the action ceases, but because it is powerfully negative 
with regard to the metal in the alkali, 

942. The superiority of alkali is further proved by this, that if zinc and tin be used, 
or tin and lead, whichever metal is put into the alkali becomes positive, that in the 
acid being negative. Whichever is in the alkali is oxidized, whilst that in the acid 
remains in the metallic state, as far as the electric current is concerned. 

943. When sulphuretted solutions are used (930.) in illustration of the assertion, 
that it is the chemical action of the metal and one of the iom of the associated elec- 
trolyte that produces all the electricity of the voltaic circuit, the proofs are still the 
same. Thus, as Sir Humphry Davy^ has shown, if iron and copper be plunged into 
dilute acid, tbe current is from the iron through the liquid to the copper ; in solution 
of potassa it is in the same direction, but in solution of sulphuret of potassa it is re- 
versed. In the two first cases it is oxygen which combines with the iron, in the latter 
sulphur which combines with the copper, that produces tbe electric current ; but 
both of these are iom, existing as such in the electrolyte, which is at the same moment 
suffering decomposition ; and, what is more, both of these are anions, for they leave 

* Elements of Chemical Philosophy, p. 149; or Philosophical Transactions, 1826, p. 403, 
t Elements of Chemical Philosophy, p. 148. 
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the electrolites at their amdes, and act just as chlorine^ iodine, or any other emim 
would act which might have been pre^ously chosen as that which should be used to 
throw the voltaic circle into activity. 

944. The following experiments complete the series of proofs of the origin of the 
electricity in the voltmc pile. A fluid amalgam of potassium, contmning not mord 
than a hundredth of that metal, was put into pure water, and connected through 
the galvanometer with a plate of platina in the same water. There was immediately 
an electric current from the amalgam through the electrolyte to the platina. This 
must have been due to the oxidation only of the metal, for there was neither acid nor 
idkali to combine with, or in any way act on, the body produced. 

945. Again, a plate of clean lead and a plate of platina were put into piire water. 
There was immediately a powerful current produced from the lead through the fluid 
to the platina : it was even intense enough to decompose solution of the iodide of 
poteissium when introduced into the circuit in the form of apparatus already described 
(880.), fig. 1 . Here no action of acid or alkali on the oxide formed from the lead 
could supply the electricity : it was due solely to the oxidation of the metal. 


946. There is no point in electrical science which seems to me of more importance 
than the state of the metals and the electrolytic conductor in a simple voltaic circuit 
b^ore and at the moment when metallic contact is first completed. If clearly under- 
stood, I feel no doubt it would supply us with a direct key to the laws under which 
the great variety of voltaic excitements, direct and incidental, occur, and open out 
various new fields of research for our investigation. 

947 . We seem to have the power of deciding to a certain extent in numerous cases 
of chemical affinity, (as of zinc with the oxygen of water, &c. &c.) ivhich of two modes 
of action of the attractive power shall be exerted (996.). In the one mode we can 
transfer the power onwards, and make it produce elsewhere its equivalent of action 
(867. 917 .) ; in the other, it is not transferred, but exerted wholly at the spot. The 
first is the case of volta-electric excitation, the other ordinary chemical affinity : but 
both are chemical actions and due to one force or principle. 

948. The general circumstances of the former mode occur in all instances of voltaic 
currents, but may be considered as in their perfect condition, and then free from those 
of the second mode, in some only of the cases ; as in those of plates of zinc and platina 
in solution of potassa, or of amalgamated zinc and platina in dilute sulphuric acid. 

949. Assuming it sufficiently proved, by the preceding experiments and considera- 
tions, that the electro-motive action depends, when zinc, platina, and dilute sulphuric 
acid are used, upon the mutual affinity of the metal zinc and the oxygen of the 
water (921. 924.), it would appear that the metal, when alone, has not power enough, 
under the circumstances, to take the oxygen and expel the hydrogen from the com- 
bination ; for, in fiict, no such action takes place. But it would also appear that it 
has power so far to act, by its attraction for the oxygen of the particles in contact 
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with it, as to place the similar forces already active between the% and tbe other par- 
ticles of oxygen and the particles of hydrogen in the water, in a peculiar state of 
tension or polarity, and probably also at the same time to throw those of its own 
particles which are in contact with the water into a similar but opposed state. Whilst 
.this state is retained, no farther change occurs ; but when it is relieved, by com- 
pletion of the circuit, in which case the forces determined in opposite directions, with 
respect to the zinc and the electrolyte, are found exactly competent to neutralize each 
other, then a series of decompositions and recompositions takes place amongst the 
particles of oxygen and hydrogen constituting the water, between the place of relief 
and the place where the zinc is active ; these intervening particles being evidently in 
close dependence upon and relation to each other. The zinc forms a direct compound 
with those particles of oxygen which were, immediately before, in divided relation to 
both it and the hydrogen : the oxide is removed by the acid, and a fresh surface of 
contact between the zinc and water is presented, to renew and repeat the action. 

950. Practically, the state of tension is best relieved by dipping a metal which has 
less attraction for oxygen than the zinc, into the dilute acid, and making it also touch 
the zinc. The force of chemical affinity, which has been influenced or polarized in the 
particles of the water by the dominant attraction of the zinc for the oxygen, is then 
transferred, in a most extraordinary manner, through the two metals, so as to re-enter 
upon the circuit in the electrolytic conductor, which cannot convey or transfer it 
without decomposition as the metals can ; or rather, probably, it is exactly balanced 
and neutralized by the force which at the same moment completes the combination of 
the zinc with the oxygen of the water. The forces, in fact, of the two particles which 
are acting towards each other, and which are therefore in opposite directions, are the 
origin of the two opposite forces, or directions of force, in the current. They are of 
necessity equivalent to each other. Being transferred forward in contrary directions, 
they produce what is called the voltaic current : and it seems to me impossible to 
resist the idea that it must be preceded by a state of tension in the fluid, and between 
the fluid and the zinc ; the first consequence of the affinity of the zinc for the oxygen 
of the water. 

951. I have sought carefully for indications of a state of tension in the electrolytic 
conductor ; and conceiving that it might produce something like structure, either 
before or during its discharge, I endeavoured to make this evident by polarized light. 
A glass cell, seven inches long, one inch and a half wide, and six inches deep, had 
two sets of platina electrodes adapted to it, one set for the ends, and the other for 
the sides. Those for the sides were seven inches long by three inches high, and when 
in the cell were separated by a little frame of wood covered with calico ; so that 
when made active by connexion with a battery upon any solution in the cell, the 
bubbles of gas rising from them did not obscure the central parts of the liquid. 

952. A saturated solution of sulphate of soda was put into the cell, and the elec- 
trodes connected with a battery of 1 50 pairs of 4-inch plates : the current of electricity 
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was condacted across the cell so freely, that the discharge was as good as if a wire 
bad heea used. A ray of polarized light was then transmitted throng this solution, 
directly across the course of the electric current, and examined by an analysing 
plate ; but though it penetrated seven inches of solution thus subject to the action of 
the electricity, and though contact was sometimes made, sometimes broken, and, 
occasionally reversed during the obseiTations, not the slightest trace of action cm the 
ray could be perceived, 

953. The large electrodes were then removed, and others introduced which fitted 
the ends of the cell. In each a slit w^as cut, so as to allow the light to pass. The 
course of the polarized ray was now parallel to the current, or in the direction of its 
axis ( 517 .) ; but still no effect, under any circumstances of contact or disunion, 
could be perceived upon it. 

964. A strong solution of nitrate of lead was employed instead of the sulphate of 
soda, but the results were equally negative. 

955. Thinking it possible that the discharge of the electric forces by the successive 
decompositions and recompositions of the particles of the electrolyte might neutialize 
and therefore destroy any effect which the first state of tension could by possibility 
give, I took a substance which, being an excellent electrolyte when fluid, was a 
perfect insulator when solid, namely, borate of lead, in the form of a glass plate, and 
connecting the sides and the edges of this mass with the metallic plates, sometimes 
in contact with the poles of a voltaic battery, and sometimes even with the electric 
machine, for the advantage of the much higher intensity then obtained, I passed a 
polarized ray across it in various directions, as before, but could not obtain the 
slightest appearance of action upon the light. Hence I conclude, that notwithstand- 
ing the new and extraordinary state which must be assumed by an electrolyte, either 
during decomposition (when a most enormous quantity of electricity must be tra- 
versing it), or in the state of tension which is assumed as preceding decomposition, 
and which might be supposed to be retained in the solid form of the electrolyte, still 
it has no power of affecting a polarized ray of light ; for no kind of structure or ten- 
sion can in this way be rendered evident. 

956. There is, however, one beautiful experimental proof of a state of tension 
acquired by the metals and the electrolyte before the electric current is produced, and 
before contact of the different metals is made (915.) ; in fact, at that moment when 
chemical forces only are eflicient as a cause of action. I took a voltaic apparatus, 
consisting of a single pair of large plates, namely, a cylinder of amalgamated zinc, 
and a double cylinder of copper. These were put into a jar containing dilute sul- 
phuric acid*, and could at pleasure be placed in metallic communication by a copper 
wire adjusted so as to dip at the extremities into two cups of mercury connected 
with the two plates. 

* When nitro-sulphuric acid is used, the spark is more powerful, but local chemical action can th«a com- 
mence, and proceed without requiring metallic contact. 
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957, Being thus arranged^ there was no chemical action whilst the plates were not 
cconected. On making the connexion^ a spark was obtained ♦, and the solution was 
immediately decomposed. On breaking it, the usual spark was obtained, and the de- 
composition ceased. In this case it is evident that the first spark must have occurred 
before metallic contact was made, for it passed through an interval of air, and also 
that it must have tended to pass before the electrolytic action began ; for the latter 
could not take place until the current passed, and the current could not pass before 
the spark appeared. Hence I think there is suflScient proof, that as it is the zinc and 
water which by their mutual action produce the electricity of this apparatus, so these, 
by their first contact with each other, were placed in a state of powerful tension (951.), 
which, though it could not produce the actual decomposition of the water, was able 
to make a spark of electricity pass between the zinc and a fit discharger as soon as 
the interval was rendered suflQciently small. The experiment demonstrates the direct 
production of the electric spark from pure chemical forces. 

958. There are a few circumstances connected with the production of this spark by 
a single pair of plates, which should be known, to ensure success to the experiment. 
When the amalgamated surfaces of contact are quite clean and dry, the spark, on 
making contact, is quite as brilliant as on breaking it, if not even more so. When 
a film of oxide or dirt was present at either mercurial surface, then the first spark 
was often feeble, and often failed, the breaking spark, however, continuing very 
constant and bright. When a little water was put over the mercury, the spark 
was greatly diminished in brilliancy, but very regular both on making and breaking 
contact. When the contact was made between clean platina, the spark was also very 
small, but regular both ways. The true electric spark is, in fact, very small, and 
when surfaces of mercury are used, it is the combustion of the metal which produces 
the greater part of the light. The circumstances connected with the burning of the 
mercury are most favourable on breaking contact ; for the act of separation exposes 
clean surfaces of metal, whereas, on making contact, a thin film of oxide, or soil- 
ing matter, often interferes. Hence the origin of the general opinion that it is only 
when the contact is broken that the spark passes. 


959. With reference to the other set of cases, namely, those in which chemical affinLy 
is exerted (947 .)> where no transference of the power to a distance takes place, and 
where no electric current is produced, it is evident that forces of the most intense kind 
must be active, and in some way balanced in their activity, during such combinations ; 
these forces being directed so immediately and exclusively towards each other, that no 
signs of the powerful electric current they can produce become apparent, although 
the same final state of things is obtained as if that current had passed. It was Ber- 

♦ It has been universally svqpposed that no spark is produced on making the contact between a single pair 
of plates. I was led to expect one from the considerations already advanced in this paper. Ihe wire of com- 
munication should be short ; for with a l<mg wire, circumstances strongly affecting the spark are introduced. 
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ZBLitTS; I bdieve^ who considered die heat and light evolired in cases of combui^icm 
as the consequences of this mode of exertion of the electric powers of the combining 
particles. But it will require a much more exact and extensive knowledge of the 
nature of electricity^ and the manner in which it is associated with the atoms of 
matter^ before we can understand accurately the action of this power in thus causing 
thdr union^ or comprehend the nature of the great difference which it presents in the 
two modes of action just distinguished. We may imagine^but such imaginations must 
for the time be classed with the great mass of doubtful knowledge (876.) which we ought 
rather to strive to diminish than to increase ; for the very extensive contradictions of 
this knowledge of itself shows that but a small portion of it can ultimately prove true. 

960. Of the two modes of action in which chemical affinity is exerted, it is im- 
portant to remark, that that which produces the electric current is as d^nite as that 
which causes ordinary chemical combination ; so that in examining the production or 
evolution of electricity in cases of combination or decomposition, it will be necessary, 
not mei-ely to observe certain effects dependent upon a current of electricity, but also 
their quantity : and though it may often happen that the forces concerned in any par- 
ticular case of chemical action may be partly exerted in one mode and partly in the 
other, it is only those which are efficient in producing the current that have any rela- 
tion to voltaic action. Thus, in the combination of oxygen and hydrogen to produce 
water, electric powers to a most enormous amount are for the time active (861. 873.); 
but any mode of examining the flame which they form during energetic combination, 
which has as yet been devised, has given but the feeblest traces. These therefore may 
not, cannot, be taken as evidences of the nature of the action ; but are merely inci- 
dental results, incomparably small in relation to the forces concerned, and supplying 
no information of the way in which the particles are active on each other, or in which 
their forces are Anally arranged. 

961. That such cases of chemical action produce no current of electricity ^ is per- 
fectly consistent with what we know of the voltaic apparatus, in which it is essential 
that one of the combining elements shall form part of, or be in direct relation with, 
an electrolytic conductor (921. 923.). That such cases produce no free electricity of 
tendon, and that when they are converted into cases of voltaic action they produce a 
current in which the opposite forces are so equal as to neutralize each other, prove 
the equality of the forces in the opposed acting particles of matter, and therefore the 
equality of electric power in those quantities of matter which are called electro- 
chemical equivalents (824.). Hence another proof of the deflnite nature of electro- 
chemical action (783. &c.), and that chemical affinity and electricity are forms of 
the same power (917. &c.). 

962. The direct reference of the effects produced by the voltaic pile at the place of 
experimental decomposition to the chemical affinities active at the place of excitation 
(891. 917.), gives a very simple and natural view of the cause why the bodies or iom 
evolved pass in certain directions ; for it is only when they pass in those directions 
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that their forces can consist with and compensate (in direction at least) the superior 
forces which are dominant at the place where the action of the whole is determined. 
If, for instance, in a voltaic circuit, the activity of which is determined by the attrac- 
tion of zinc for the oxygen of water, the zinc move from right to left, then any other 
cation included in the circuit, being part of an electrolyte, or forming part of it at the 
moment, will also move from right to left ; and as the oxygen of the water, by its 
natural affinity for the zinc, moves from left to right, so any other body of the same 
class with it (i. e. any other anion), and under its government for the time, will move 
from left to right. 

963. This I may illustrate by reference to fig. 11, the double circle of which may 
represent a complete voltaic circuit, the direction of its forces being determined by 
supposing for a moment the zinc b and the platina c as representing plates of those 
metals acting upon water, d, e, and other substances, but having their energy exalted 
so as to effect several decompositions by the use of a battery at a (989.). This sup- 
position may be allowed, because the action in the battery will only consist of repe- 
titions of what would take place between h and c, if they really constituted but a 
single pair. The zinc b, and the oxygen d, by their mutual affinity, tend to unite ; 
but as the oxygen is already in association with the hydrogen e, and has its inherent 
chemical or electric powers neutralized for the time by those of the latter, the hydro- 
gen e must leave the oxygen d, and advance in the direction of the arrow head, or 
else the zinc h cannot move in the same direction to unite to the oxygen d, nor the 
oxygen d move in the contrary direction to unite to the zinc h, the relation of the 
similar forces of b and e, in contrary directions, to the opposite forces of d being the 
preventive. As the hydrogen e advances, it, on coming against the platina c,f, which 
forms a part of the circuit, communicates its electric or chemical forces through it to 
the next electrolyte in the circuit, fused chloride of lead, g, h, where the chlorine must 
move in conformity with the direction of the oxygen at d, for it has to compensate 
the forces disturbed in its part of the circuit by the superior influence of those be- 
tween the oxygen and zinc at d, b, aided as they are by those of the battery a ; and 
for a similar reason the lead must move in the direction pointed out by the arrow 
head, that it may be in right relation to the first moving body of its own class, 
namely, the zinc h. If copper intervene in the circuit from i to k, it acts as the 
platina did before ; and if another electrolyte, as the iodide of tin, occur at /, m, then 
the iodine I, being an anion, must move in conformity wdth the exciting anim, 
namely, the oxygen d, and the cation tin m move in correspondence with the other 
cations h, e, and h, that the chemical forces may be in equilibrium as t6 their direc- 
tion and quantity throughout the circuit. Should it so happen that the anions in 
their circulation can combine with the metals at the anodes of the respective electro- 
lytes, as would be the case at the platina f and the copper k, then those bodies be- 
coming parts of electrolytes, under the influence of the current, immediately travel ; 
but considering their relation to the zinc h, it is evidently impossible that they can 
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travel in any otlier direction than what will accord with its course, and therefore can 
never tend to pass otherwise than Jhm the anode and to the cathode. 

964. In such a circle as that delineated, therefore, all the known aniom may be 
grouped within, and all the cations without. If any number of them enter as ions 
into the constitution of electrolytes^ and, forming one circuit, are simultaneously 
subject to one common current, the anions must move in accordance with each 
other in one direction, and the cations in the other. Nay, more than that, equiva- 
l^t portions of these bodies must so advance in opposite directions ; for the advance 
of every 32*5 parts of the zinc h must be accompanied by a motion in the opposite 
direction of 8 parts of oxygen at d, of 36 parts of chlorine at g, of 126 parts of iodine 
at I ; and in the same direction by electro-chemical equivalents of hydrogen, lead, 
copper and tin, at c. A, A, and m. 


865. If the present paper be accepted as a correct .expression of facts, it will still 
only prove a confirmation of certain general views put forth by Sir Humphry Davy in 
his Bakerian Lecture for 1806*, and revised and re-stated by him in another Ba- 
kerian Lecture, on electrical and chemical changes, for the year 1826 His gene- 
ral statement is, that “ chemical and electrical attractions were produced by the same 
cause, acting in one case on particles, in the other on masses, of matter ; and that the 
same property, under different modifications, was the cause of all the phenomena exhU 
hited by different voltaic combinations J.” This statement I believe to be true ; but 
in admitting and supporting it, I must guard myself from being supposed to assent 
to all that is associated with it in the two papers referred to, or as admitting the 
experiments which are there quoted as decided proofs of the truth of the principle. 
Had I thought them so, there would have been no occasion for this investigation. 
It may be supposed by some that I ought to go through these papers, distinguishing 
what I admit from what I reject, and giving good experimental or philosophical 
reasons for the judgement in both cases. But then I should be equally bound to 
review, for the same purpose, aU that lias been written both for and against the 
necessity of metallic contact, — for and against the origin of voltaic electricity in che- 
mical action, — a duty which I may not undertake in the present paper 

^ ii. 0» the Intensity necessary for Ekctrolyzatim. 

966. It became requisite, for the comprehension of many of the conditions attend- 
ing voltaic action, to determine positively, if possible, whether electrolytes could 

* Ftiilosopliical IVanisactioiis, 1807. t 1828, p. 383. t Ibid. 1826, p. 389. 

$ I at one time intended to introduce here, in the form of a note, a table of reference to the papers of the 
different philosophers who have referred the origin of the electricity in the voltaic pile to ccmtact, or to chemi* 
cal action, or to both ; but on the publication of the first volume of M. Becqussel’s highly important and 
valuable Traitd de TElectricito et du Magnetism, I thought it far better to refer to that work for these re> 
ferences, and the views held by the authors quoted. See pages 86, 91, 104, 110, 112, 117, 118, 120, 151, 
152, 224, 227, 228, 232, 233, 252, 255, 257, 258, 290, Ac.— July 3rd, 1834. 
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resist the action of an electric current if beneath a certjun intensity ? whether the 
intensity at which the current ceased to act would be the same for all bodies ? and 
also whether the electrolytes thus resisting decomposition would conduct the electric 
current as a metal does, after they ceased to conduct as electrolytes, or would act as 
perfect insulators ? 

967. It was evident from the experiments described (904. 906.) that different 
bodies were decomposed with very different facilities, and apparently that they re- 
quired for their decomposition currents of different intensities, resisting some, but 
giving way to others. But it was needful, by very careful and express experiments, 
to determine whether a current could really pass through, and yet not decompose an 
electrolyte (910.). 

968. An an*angement (fig. 12.) was made, in which two glass vessels contained the 
same dilute sulphuric acid, sp.gr. 1’25. The plate z was amalgamated zinc, in con- 
nexion, by a platina wire a, with the platina plate e ; 6 was a platina wire connecting 
the two platina plates P P' ; c was a platina wire connected with the platina plate P". 
On the plate e was placed a piece of paper moistened in solution of iodide of potas- 
sium : the wire c was so curved that its end could be made to rest at pleasure on 
this paper, and show, by the evolution of iodine there, whether a current was pass- 
ing ; or, being placed in the dotted position, it formed a direct communication with 
the platina plate e, and the electricity could pass without causing decomposition. 
The object was to produce a current by the action of the acid on the amalgamated 
zinc in the first vessel ; to pass it through the acid in the second vessel by platina 
electrodes, that its power of decomposing water might, if existing, be observed; and 
to verify the existence of the current at pleasure, by decomposition at e, without 
involving the continual obstruction to the current which would arise from making 
the decomposition there constant. The experiment, being arranged, was examined, 
the existence of a current shown by the decomposition at e, and then left with the 
end of the wire c resting on the plate e, so as to form a constant metallic communi- 
cation there. 

969. After several hours, the end of the wire c was replaced on the test paper at e: 
decomposition occurred, and the proof of a passing current was therefore complete. 
The current was very feeble compared to what it had been at the beginning of the 
experiment, because of a peculiar state acquired by the metal surfaces in the second 
vessel, which caused them to oppose the passing current by a force which they pos- 
sess under these circumstances (1040.). Still it was proved, by the decomposition, that 
this state of the plates in the second vessel was not able entirely to stop the current 
determined in the first, and that was all that was needful to be ascertained in the 
present inquiry. 

970. This apparatus was examined from time to time, and an electric current 
always found circulating through it, until twelve days had elapsed, during which the 
water in the second vessel had been constantly subject to its action. Notwithstand- 
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mg this lei^hened peiiod, not the slightest appearance of a babble upon either of the 
{^tes in that vessel occurred. From the results of the expeiiment^ I conclude that 
a current had passed^ but of so low an intensity as to Ml beneath that degree at 
which the elements of water, unaided by miy secondary force resulting from the 
capability of combination with the matter of the electrodes, or of the liquid surround- 
ing them, separated from each other. 

971 . It may be supposed, that the oxygen and hydrogen had been evolved in such 
small quantities as to have entirely dissolved in the water, and finally to have escaped 
at the surface, or to have reunited into water. That the hydrogen can be so dis- 
solved was shown in the first vessel ; for after several days minute bubbles of gas 
gradually appeared upon a glass rod, inserted to retain the zinc and platina apart, 
and also upon the platina plate itself, and these were hydrogen. They resulted in 
this way. Notwithstanding the amalgamation of the zinc, the acid exerted a little 
direct action upon it, so that a small stream of hydrogen bubbles was continually 
rising from its surface ; a little of this hydrogen gradually dissolved in the dilute 
acid, and was in part set free against the surfaces of the rod and the plate, accord- 
ing to the well known action of such solid bodies in solutions of gases ( 623 . &c.). 

972. But if the gases had been evolved in the second vessel by the decomposition 
of water, and had tended to dissolve, still there would have been every reason to 
expect that a few bubbles should have appeared on the electrodes, especially on the 
negative one, if it were only because of its action as a nucleus on the solution sup- 
posed to be formed ; but none appeared even after twelve days. 

973. When a few drops only of nitric acid were added to the vessel A, fig. 12 ., then 
the results were altogether different. In less than five minutes bubbles of gas ap- 
peared on the plates P' and in the second vessel. To prove that this was the effect 
of the electric current (which by trial at e was found at the same time to be passing,) 
the connexion at e was broken, the plates P' F' cleared from bubbles and left in the 
acid of the vessel B, for fifteen minutes : during that time no bubbles appeared upon 
them ; but on restoring the communication at e, a minute did not elapse before gas 
appeared in bubbles upon the plates. The proof, therefore, is most full and complete, 
that the current excited by dilute sulphuric acid with a little nitric acid in vessel A, 
has intensity enough to overcome the chemical affinity exerted between the oxygen 
and hydrogen of the water in the vessel B, whilst that excited by dilute sulphuric acid 
alone has not sufficient intensity. 

974. On using a strong solution of caustic potassa in the vessel A, to excite the 
current, it was found by the decomposing effects at e, that the current passed. But 
it had not intensity enough to decompose the water in the vessel B ; for though left 
for fourteen days, during the whole of which time the current was found to be pass- 
ing, still not the slightest appearance of gas appeared on the plates F F', nor any 
other signs of the water having suffered decomposition. 

975. Sulphate of soda in solution was then experimented with, for the purpose of 
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ascertaining with respect to it, whether a certain electrolytic intensity was also re- 
qiiired for its decompointion in this state, in analogy with the result established with 
regard to water (974.). The apparatus was arranged as in fig. 13. ; P and Z are the 
platina and zinc plates dipping into a solution of common salt ; a and h are platina 
plates connected by wires of platina (except in the galvanometer g) with P and Z ; 
c is a connecting wire of platina, the ends of which can be made to rest either on the 
plates a, 6, or on the papers moistened in solutions which are placed upon them ; so 
that the passage of the current without decomposition, or with one or two decompo- 
sitions, was under ready command, as far as arrangement was concerned. In order 
to change the anodes and cathodes at the places of decomposition, the form of appa- 
ratus fig. 14. was occasionally adopted. Here only one platina plate, c, was used; 
both pieces of paper on which decomposition was to be effected were placed upon it, 
the wires from P and Z resting upon these pieces of paper, or upon the plate c, ac- 
cording as the current with or without decomposition of the solutions was required, 

976. On placing solution of iodide of potassium in paper at one of the decomposing 
localities, and solution of sulphate of soda at the other, so that the electric current 
should pass through both at once, the solution of iodide was slowly decomposed, 
yielding iodine at the anode and alkali at the cathode ; but the solution of sulphate 
of soda exhibited no signs of decomposition, neither acid nor alkali being evolved 
from it. On placing the wires so that the iodide alone was subject to the action of 
the current (900.), it was quickly and powerfully decomposed ; but on arranging 
them so that the sulphate of soda alone was subject to action, it still refused to 3deld 
up its elements. Finally, the apparatus was so arranged under a wet bell-glass, that 
it could be left for twelve hours, the current passing during the whole time through 
a solution of sulphate of soda, retained in its place by only two thicknesses of bibu- 
lous litmus and turmeric paper. At the end of that time it was ascertained by the 
decomposition of iodide of potassium at the second place of action, that the current 
was passing and had passed for the twelve hours, and yet no trace of acid or alkali 
from the sulphate of soda appeared. 

977. From these experiments it may, I think, be concluded, that a solution of sul- 
phate of soda can conduct a cuirent of electricity, which is unable to decompose the 
neutral salt present ; that this salt in the state of solution, like water, requires a cer- 
tain electrolytic intensity for its decomposition ; and that the necessary intensity is 
much higher for this substance than for the iodide of potassium in a similar state of 
solution. 

978. I then experimented on bodies rendered decomposable by fusion, and first on 
chloride of lead. The current was excited by dilute sulphuric acid without any nitric 
acid between zinc and platina plates, fig. 15., and was then made to traverse a little 
chloride of lead fused upon glass at a, a paper moistened in solution of iodide of 
potassium at b, and a galvanometer at g. The metallic terminations at a and b 
were of platina. Being-tfaus arranged, the decomposition at b and the defiection at g 
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showed that an electric current was passing, but there was no appearance of decom* 
position at a, not even after a metalUc communication at b was established. The expe- 
riment was repeated several times, and 1 am led to conclude that in this case the cur- 
rmt has not intensity sufficient to imuse the decomposition of the chloride of lead ; 
and further, that, like water (974.), fused chloride of lead can conduct an electric 
current having an intensity below that required to effect decomposition. 

979. Chloride of silver was then placed at a, fig. 15., instead of chloride of lead. 
There was a very ready decomposition of the solution of iodide of potassium at and 
when metallic contact was made there, very considerable deflection of the galvmio- 
meter needle at g. Platina also appeared to be dissolved at the anode of the fused 
chloride at a, and there was every appearance of a decomposition having been efiected 
there. 

980. A further proof of decomposition was obtained in the following manner. The 
platina wires in the fused chloride at a were brought vei*y near together (metallic 
contact having been established at 5), and left so ; the deflection at the galvanometer 
indicated the passage of a current, feeble in its force, but constant. After a minute 
or two, however, the needle would suddenly be violently affected, and indicate a cur- 
rent as strong as if metallic contact had taken place at a. This I actually found to 
be the case, for the silver reduced by the action of the current crystallized in long 
delicate spiculse, and these at last completed the metallic communication ; and at the 
same time that they transmitted a more powerful current than the fused chloride, 
they proved that electro-chemical decomposition of that chloride had been going 
on. Hence it appears, that the current excited by dilute sulphuric acid between zinc 
and platina, has an intensity above that required to electrolyze the fused chloride of 
silver when placed between platina electrodes, although it has not intensity enough 
to decompose chloride of lead under the same circumstances. 

981. A drop of water placed at a instead of the fused chlorides, showed as in the 
former case (970.), that it could conduct a current unable to decompose it, for de- 
composition of the solution of iodide at b occurred after some time. But its con- 
ducting power was much below that of the fused chloride of lead (978.). 

982. Fused nitre at a conducted much better than water : I was unable to decide 
with certainty whether it was electrolyzed, but I incline to think not, for there was 
no discoloration against the platina at the cathode. If sulpho-nitric acid had been 
used in the exciting vessel, both the nitre and the chloride of lead would have suffered 
decomposition like the water (906.). 

983. The results thus supplied of conduction without decomposition, and the ne- 
cessity of a certain electrolytic intensity for the separation of the ions of differ- 
ent electrolytes, are immediately connected with the experiments and results given 
in ^ 10. of the Fourth Series of these Researches (418. 423. 444. 449.). But it will 
require a more exact knowledge of the nature of intensity, both as regards the first 
origin of the electric current, and also the manner in which it may be reduced. 
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or lowered by the intervention of larger or smaller portions of bad conductors, 
whether decomposable or not, before their relation can be minutely and folly un- 
derstood. 

^4, In the case of water, the experiments I have as yet made, appear to show, 
that, when the electric current is reduced in intensity below the point required for 
decomposition, then the degree of conduction is the same whether sulphuric acid, 
or any other of the many bodies which can affect its transferring power as an elec- 
trolyte, are present or not. Or, in other words, that the necessary electrolytic in- 
tensity for water is the same whether it be pure, or rendered a better conductor by 
the addition of these substances ; and that for currents of less intensity than this, the 
water, whether pure or acidulated, has equal conducting power. An apparatus, 
fig. 12, was arranged with dilute sulphuric acid in the vessel A, and pure distilled wa- 
ter in the vessel B. By the decomposition at e, it appeared as if water was a better 
conductor than dilute sulphuric acid for a current of such low intensity as to cause 
no decomposition. I am inclined, however, to attribute this apparent superiority of 
water to variations in that peculiar condition of the platina electrodes which is re- 
ferred to further on in this Series (1040.), and which is assumed, as far as 1 can 
judge, to a greater degree in dilute sulphuric acid than in pure water. The power, 
therefore,, of acids, alkalies, salts, and other bodies in solution, to increase conduct- 
ing power, appears to hold good only in those cases where the electrolyte subject to 
the current suffers decomposition, and loses all influence when the current trans- 
mitted has too low an intensity to effect chemical change. It is probable that the or- 
dinary conducting power of an electrolyte in the solid state (419.) is the same as that 
which it possesses in the fluid state for currents under the due electrolytic intensity. 

985. Currents of electricity, produced by less than eight or ten series of voltaic 
elements, can be reduced to that intensity at which water can conduct them without 
suffering decomposition, by causing them to pass through three or four vessels in 
which water shall be successively interposed between platina surfaces. The prin- 
ciples of interference upon which this effect depends, will be described hereafter 
(1009. 1018.), but the effect may be useful in obtaining currents of standard inten- 
sity, and is probably applicable to batteries of any number of pairs of plates. 

986. As there appears every reason to expect that all electrolytes will be found 
subject to the law which requires an electric current of a certain intensity for their 
decomposition, but that they will differ from each other in the degree of intensity 
required, it will be desirable hereafter to arrange them in a table, in the order of 
their electrolytic intensities. Investigations on this point must, however, be very 
much extended, and include many more bodies than have been here mentioned 
before such a table can be constructed. It will be especially needful in such experi- 
ments, to describe the nature of the electrodes used, or, if possible, to select such as, 
like platina or plumbago in certain cases, shall have no power of assisting the sepa- 
ration of the ions to be evolved (913.). 

MDCCCXXXIV. 3 N 
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d87* Of the two niodes in winch bodies cm transmit the ^ectrm forces, namely, 
that winch is so characteristicaily exhibited by the metals, and that in which it is 
accompanied by decomposition, the first appears common to ail bodies, fdthmigh it 
occurs with almost infinite degrees of difference i the second is at present distini^ive 
of the ^ectrolytes. It is, however, just possible that it may hereaft^ be extended to 
the metals ; for their power of conducting without decomposition may, perhaps justly, 
be ascribed to their requiring a very high electrolytic intensity for their decompo- 
sition. 

987i. Th® establishment of a certain electrolytic intensity being necessary b^ore 
decomposition can be effected, is of great importance in all those considerations 
which arise regarding the probable effects of weak currents, such for instance as 
those produced by natural thermo-electricity, or natural voltaic arrangements. For 
to produce an effect of decomposition or of combination, a current must not only 
exist, but have a certain intensity before it can overcome the quiescent affinities 
(q>posed to it, otherwise it will be conducted, producing no permanent effects. 
On the other hand, the principles are also now evident by which an opposing 
action can be so weakened by the juxtaposition of bodies not having quite affinity 
enough to cause direct action between them (913.), that a very weak current shall 
be able to raise the sum of actions sufficiently high, and cause chemical changes to 
occur. 

988. In concluding this division on the intensity necessary for electrolyzation, I can- 
not resist pointing out the following remarkable conclusion in relation to intensity 
generally. It would appear that when a voltaic current is produced, having a certain 
intensity, dependent upon the strength of the chemical affinities by which that cur- 
rent is excited (916.), it can decompose a particular electrolyte without relation to 
the quantity of electricity passed, the intensity deciding whether the electrolyte shall 
give way or not. If that conclusion be confirmed, then we may arrange circum- 
stances so that the same quantity of electricity may pass in the same time, in at the 
same surface, into the same decomposing body in the same state, and yet differ in in- 
tensity, decmnposing in one case and in the other not. For taking a source of too low 
an intensity to decompose, and ascertaining the quantity passed in a given time, it 
is easy to take another source having a sufficient intensity, and reducing the quantity 
of dectricity from it by the intervention of bad conductors to the same proportion 
as the former current, and then all the conditions will be fulfilled to produce the re- 
sult described. 

^ iii. On associated Voltaic circles, or the Voltaic battery , 

989. Passing from the consideration of single circles (875«&c.) to their assodarion 
in the voltaic battery, it is a very evident consequence, that if matters are so arranged 
that two sets of affinities, in place of being opposed to each other as in figg. 1, 4. (880. 
891.), are made to act in conformity, then, instead of either interfering with the 
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other^ it will rather assist it. This is simply the case of two voltaic pairs of metals 
airaiiged so as to form one circuit. In such arrangements the activity of the whole 
is known to be increased, and when ten, or a hundred, or any larger number of such 
alternations are placed in conformable association with each other, the power of the 
whole becomes proportionably exalted, and we obtain that magnificent instrument of 
philosophic research, the voltaic haitery, 

990. But it is evident from the principles of definite action already laid down, that 
the quantity of electricity in the current cannot be increased with the increase of the 
quantity of metal oxidized and dissolved at each new place of chemical action. A 
single pair of zinc and platina plates throws as much electricity into the form of a 
current, by the oxidation of 32*5 grains of the zinc (868.) as would be given by the 
same alteration of a thousand times that quantity, or nearly five pounds of metal 
oxidized at the surface of the zinc plates of a thousand pairs placed in regular bat- 
tery order. For it is evident, that the electricity which passes across the acid from 
the zinc to the platina in the first cell, and which has been associated with, or even 
originated by, the decomposition of a definite portion of water in that cell, cannot 
pass from the zinc to the platina across the acid in the second cell, without the de- 
composition of the same quantity of water there, and the oxidation of the same quan- 
tity of zinc by it (924. 949.). The same result recurs in every other cell ; the electro- 
chemical equivalent of water must be decomposed in each, before the current can 
pass through it ; for the quantity of electricity passed, and the quantity of electrolyte 
decomposed, must be the equivalents of each other. The action in each cell, there- 
fore, is not to increase the quantity set in motion in any one cell, but to aid in ur^ng 
forward that quantity, the passing of which is consistent with the oxidation of its own 
zinc ; and in this way it exalts that peculiar property of the current which we endea- 
vour to express by the tenn intensity, without increasing the quantity beyond that 
which is proportionate to the quantity of zinc oxidized in any single cell of the series. 

991. To prove this, I arranged ten pairs of amalgamated zinc and platina plates 
with dilute sulphuric acid in the form of a battery. On completing the circuit, all 
the pairs acted and evolved gas at the surfaces of the platina. This was collected 
and found to be alike in quantity for each plate ; and the quantity of hydrogen 
evolved at any one platina plate was in the same proportion to the quantity of metal 
dissolved from any one zinc plate, as was given in the experiment with a single pair 
(864. &c.). It was therefore certain, that, just as much electricity and no more had 
passed through the series of ten pair of plates as had passed through, or would have 
been put into motion by, any single pair, notwithstanding that ten times the quantity 
of zinc had been consumed. 

992. This truth has been proved also long ago in another way, by the action of the 
evolved current on a magnetic needle ; the deflecting power of one pair of plates 
in a battery being equal to the deflecting power of the whole, provided the wii^ 
rised be sufficiently laige to carry the current of the single pair freely ; but the comse 
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of this equality of action could not be understood whilst the definite action and evo* 
lutlon of dectricity (78S. S69.) remained unknown. 

993. The superior decomposing power of a battery over a single pair of plates Is 
rendered evident in two ways. Electrolytes held together by an affinity so strong as 
to resist the action of the current from a single pair, yield up their elements to the 
current excited by many pairs ; and that body which is decomposed by the action of 
one or of few pairs of metals, &c., is resolved into its ions the more readily as it is 
acted upon by electricity urged forward by many alternations. 

994. Both these effects are, I think, easily understood. Whatever intensity may 
be, (and that must of course depend upon the nature of electricity, whether it con- 
sist of a fluid or fluids, or of vibrations of an ether, or any other kind or condition of 
matter,) there seems to be no difficulty in comprehending that the degree of intensity 
at which a current of electricity is evolved by a first voltaic element, shall be in- 
creased when that current is subjected to the action of a second voltaic element, 
acting in conformity and possessing equal powers with the first : and as the decom- 
positions are merely opposed actions, but exactly of the same kind as those which 
generate the current (917.), it seems to be a natural consequence, that the affinity 
which can resist the force of a single decomposing action shall be unable to oppose the 
energies of many decomposing actions, operating conjointly, as in the voltaic battery. 

995. That a body which can give way to a current of feeble intensity should give 
way more freely to one of stronger force, and yet involve no contradiction to the 
law of definite electrolytic action, is perfectly consistent. All the facts and also the 
theory I have ventured to put forth, tend to show that the act of decomposition 
opposes a certain force to the passage of the electric current ; and that this obstruc- 
tion should be overcome more or less readily, in proportion to the greater or less 
intensity of the decomposing current, is in perfect consistency with all our notions 
of the electric agent. 

996. I have elsewhere (947.) distinguished the chemical action of zinc and dilute 
sulphuric acid into two portions ; that which, acting effectually on the zinc, evolves 
hydrogen at once upon its surface, and that which, producing an arrangement of the 
chemical forces throughout the electrolyte present, (in this case water,) tends to take 
oxygen from it, but cannot do so unless the electric current consequent thereon can 
have free passage, and the hydrogen be delivered elsewhere than against the zinc. 
The electric current depends altogether upon the second of these ; but when the 
current can pass, by favouring the electrolytic action it tends to diminish the former 
and increase the latter portion. 

997 . It is evident, therefore, that when ordinary zinc is used in a voltaic arrange- 
ment, there is an enormous waste of that power which it is the object to throw into 
the form of an electric current ; a consequence which is put in its strongest point of 
view when it is considered that three ounces and a half of zinc, properly oxydized, 
‘'an circulate enough electricity to decompose nearly one ounce of water, and cause 
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the evolution of about 2400 cubic inches of hydrogen gas. This loss of power not 
only takes place during the time the electrodes of the battery are in communication, 
being then proportionate to the quantity of hydrogen evolved against the surface of 
any one of the zinc plates, but includes also all the chemical action which goes on 
when the extremities of the pile are not in communication. 

998. This loss is far greater with ordinary zinc than with the pure metal, as M. De 
LA Rive has shown *. The cause is, that when ordinary zinc is acted upon by dilute 
sulphuric acid, portions of copper, lead, cadmium, or other metals which it may con- 
tain, are set free upon its surface ; and these, being in contact with the zinc, form 
small but very active voltaic circles, which cause great destruction of the zinc and 
evolution of hydrogen, apparently upon the zinc surface, but really upon the surface 
of these accidental metals. In the same proportion as they serve to discharge or con- 
vey the electricity back to the zinc, do they diminish its power of producing an elec- 
tric current which shall extend to a greater distance across the acid, and be discharged 
only through the copper or platina plate which is associated with it for the purpose 
of forming a voltaic apparatus. 

999. All these evils are removed by the employment of an amalgam of zinc in the 
manner recommended by Mr. Kemp-}', or the use of the amalgamated zinc plates of 
Mr. Sturgeon (863.), who has himself suggested and objected to their application in 
galvanic batteries ; for he says, " Were it not on account of the brittleness and other 
inconveniences occasioned by the incorporation of the mercury with the zinc, amal- 
gamation of the zinc surfaces in galvanic batteries would become an important im- 
provement ; for the metal would last much longer, and remain bright for a consider- 
able time, even for several successive hours ; essential considerations in the employ- 
ment of this apparatus 

1000. Zinc so prepared, even though impure, does not sensibly decompose the 
water of dilute sulphuric acid, but still has such affinity for the oxygen, that the 
moment a metal which, like copper or platina, has little or no affinity, touches it in 
the acid, action ensues, and a powerful and abundant electric current is produced. 
It is probable that the mercury acts by bringing the surface, in consequence of its 
fluidity, into one uniform condition, and preventing those differences in character 
between one spot and another which are necessary for the formation of the minute 
voltaic circuits referred to (998.). If any difference does exist at the first moment, 
with regard to the proportion of zinc and mercury, at one spot on the surface, as 
compared with another, that spot having the least mercury is first acted on, and, by 
solution of the zinc, is soon placed in the same condition as the other parts, and the 

♦ Quarterly Journal of Science, 1831, p. 388; or Bibliotheque Universelle, 1830, p. 391. 
t Jameson’s Edinburgh Journal, October 1828. 

J Recent Experimental Researches, p. 42, &c. Mr. Stubgeon is of course unaware of the definite produc- 
tion of electricity by chemical action, and is in fiict quoting the experiment as the strongest argument against 
the chemical theory of galvanism. 
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wboie plRte r@a<kred snperBcially unifomi. One part cannot, therefore, act as a 
discharger to another ; and h^ce aU the ch^nical power npon the water at its suri^MTe 
is in that eqnabie condition (949.), which, though it tends to produce an electric cur* 
rent through the liquid to another plate of metal which can act as a discharger (950.), 
presents no irregularities by which any one part, having weaker acuities for oxygen, 
can act as a dischswger to another. Two excellent and important consequences fol- 
low upon this state of the metal. The first is, that the ftiU equivalent of electricity is 
obtained for the oxidation of a certain quantity of zinc ; the second, that a battery 
constructed with the zinc so prepared, and charged with dilute sulphuric acid, is 
active only whilst the electrodes are connected, and ceases to act or be acted upon 
by the acid the instant the communication is broken. 

1001. I have had a small battery of ten pairs of plates thus constructed, and am 
convinced that arrangements of this kind will be very important, especially in the 
development and illustration of the philosophical principles of the instrument. The 
metals I have used are amalgamated zinc and platina, connected together by being 
soldered to platina wires, the whole apparatus having the form of the couronne 
des tasses. The liquid used was dilute sulphuric acid of sp. gr. 1*25. No action 
took place upon the metals except when the electrodes wei’e in communication, and 
then the action upon the zinc was only in proportion to the decomposition in the 
experimental cell ; for when the current was retarded there, it was retarded also in 
the battery, and no waste of the powers of the metal was incurred. 

1002. In consequence of this circumstance, the acid in the cells remained active 
for a very much longer time than usual. In fact, time did not tend to lower it in 
any sensible degree ; for whilst the metal was preserved to be acted upon at the 
proper moment, the acid also was preserved almost at its first strength. Hence a 
constancy of action far beyond what can be obtained with the use of common zinc. 

1003. Another excellent consequence was the renewal, during the interval of rest, 
between two experiments of the first and most efficient state. When an amalgamated 
zinc and a platina plate, immersed in dilate sulphuric acid, are first connected, the 
current is very powerful, but instantly sinks very much in force, and in some cases 
actually falls to only an eighth or a tenth of that first produced (1036.). This is due 
to the acid which is in contact with the zinc becoming neutralized by the oxide 
formed ; the continued quick oxidation of the metal being thus prevented. With 
ordinary zinc, the evolution of gas at its surface tends to mingle all the liquid toge- 
ther, and thus bring fresh acid against the metal, by which the oxide formed there 
can be removed. With the amalgamated zinc battery, at every cessation of the cur- 
rent, the saline solution against the zinc is gradually diffused amongst the rest of 
the liquid ; and upon the renewal of the contact with the electrodes, the zinc plates 
are found most favourably circumstanced for the production of a ready and powerful 
current. 

1004. ft might at first be imagined that amalgamated zinc would be much inferior 
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in force to common zinc, because of the lowering of its energy, which the mercury 
might be supposed to occasion over the whole of its surface ; but this is not the 
case. When the ^ectric currents of two pairs of platinaand zinc plates were opposed, 
the difference being that one of the zincs was amalgamated and the other not, the 
curr^t from the amalgamated zinc was most powerful, although no gas was evolved 
against it, and much was evolved at the surface of the unamalgamated metal. Again, 
as Davy has shown*, if amalgamated and unamalgamated zinc be pot in contact, 
and dipped into dilute sulphuric acid, or other exciting fluids, the former is positive 
to the latter, i. e. the current passes from the amalgamated zinc, through the fluid, 
to the unprepared zinc. This he accounts for by supposing that there is not any 
inherent and specific property in each metal which gives it the electrical character^ 
but that it depends upon its peculiar state— on that form of aggregation which fits it 
for chemical change.’* 

1005. The superiority of the amalgamated zinc is not, however, due to any such 
cause, but is a very simple consequence of the state of the fluid in contact with it ; 
for as the unprepared zinc acts directly and alone upon the fluid, whilst that which 
is amalgamated does not, the former (by the oxide it produces) quickly neutralizes 
the acid in contact with its surface, so that the progress of oxidation is retarded, 
whilst, at the surface of the amalgamated zinc, any oxide formed is instantly removed 
by the free acid present, and the clean metallic surface is always ready to act with 
full energy upon the water. Hence its superiority (1037.). 

1006. The progress of improvement in the voltaic battery and its applications, is 
evidently in the contrary direction at present to what it was a few years ago ; for in 
place of increasing the number of plates, the strength of acid, and the extent alto- 
gether of the instrument, the change is rather towards its first state of simplicity, but 
with a far more intimate knowledge and application of the principles which govern 
its force and action. Effects of decomposition can now be obtained with ten pairs of 
plates (417.)> which required five hundred or a thousand pairs for their production in 
the first instance. The capability of decomposing fused chlorides, iodides, and other 
compounds, according to the law before established (380. &c.), and the opportunity 
of collecting certain of the products, without any loss, by the use of apparatus of the 
nature of those already described (789. 814. &c.), render it probable that the voltaic 
battery may become a useful and even economical manufacturing instrument ; for 
theory evidently indicates that an equivalent of a rare substance may be obt^ed at 
the expense of three or four equivalents of a very common body, namely, zinc : and 
practice seems thus far to justify the expectation. In this point of view I think it 
very likely that plates of platina or silver may be used instead of plates of copper 
with advantage, and that then the evil arising occasionally from solution of the cop- 
per, and its precipitation on the zinc, (by which the electro-motive power of the zinc 
is so much injured,) will be avoided (1047.). 

* FfaHosopbical IVansactioss, 1826, p. 405. 
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% ir. On the Resistance of an Mkctrofyte to Electrofytic Action, and on Interpositions^ 

1007. I have alr^y illustrated, in the simplest po^ible form df experiment 
(891. 910.), the resistance established at the place of decomposition to the force active 
at the exciting place. I purpose examining the effects of this resistance more gene* 
rally ; but it is rather with reference to their practical interference vrith the acdon 
and phenomena of the voltaic battefy, than with any intention at this time to offer a 
strict and philosophical account of their nature. Their general and principal cause 
is the resistance of the chemical affinities to be overcome ; but there are numerous 
other circumstances which have a joint influence with these forces (1034. 1040, See,), 
each of which would require a minute examination before a correct account of the 
whole could be given. 

1008. As it will be convenient to describe the experiments in a form different to 
that in which they were made, both forms shall first be explained. Plates of platina, 
copper, zinc, and other metals, about three quarters of an inch wide and three inches 
long, were associated together in pairs by means of platina wires to which they were 
soldered, fig. 16, the plates of one pair being either alike or different, as might be 
required. These were arranged in glasses, fig. 17, so as to form Volta’s crown of 
cups. The acid or fluid in the cups never covered the whole of any plate ; and occa- 
sionally small glass rods were put into the cups, between the plates, to prevent their 
contact. Single plates were used to terminate the series and complete the connexion 
with a galvanometer, or with a decomposing apparatus (899. 968. &c.), or both. Now 
if fig. 18 be examined and compared with fig. 19, the latter maybe admitted as repre- 
senting the former in its simplest condition ; for the cups i, ii, and iii of the former, 
with their contents, are represented by the cells i, ii, and iii of the latter, and the 
metal plates Z and P of the former by the similar plates represented Z and P in the 
latter. The only difference, in fact, between the apparatus, fig. 18, and the trough 
represented fig. 19, is that twice the quantity of surface of contact between the metal 
and acid is allowed in the first to what would occur in the second. 

1009. When the extreme plates of the arrangement just described, fig. 18, are con- 
nected metallically through the galvanometer g, then the whole represents a battery 
consisting of two pairs of zinc and platina plates urging a current forward, which has, 
however, to decompose water unassisted by any dit*ect chemical affinity before it can 
be transmitted across the cell iii, and therefore before it can circulate. This decom- 
position of water, which is opposed to the passage of the current, may as a matter of 
convenience be considered as taking place either against tl^ surfaces of the two pla- 
tina plates which constitute the electrodes in the cell iii, or against the two sm^feces 
of that platina plate which separates the cells ii and iii, fig. 19, from each other. It 
is evident that if that plate were away, the battery would consist of two pairs of plates 
and two cells, arranged in the most ffivourable position for the production of a current. 
The platina plate therefore, which being introduced as at a?, has oxygen evolved at one 
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sttr&ce aiMl hydrogen at the other (that is, if the decomposing current passes), may be 
comad^ed as the cause of any obstruction arising from the decomposition of water 
by the electrolytic action of the current ; and I have usually called it the interposed 
plate. 

1010. In order to simplify the conditions, dilute sulphuric acid was first used in 
all the cells, and platina for the interposed plates ; for then the initial intensity of the 
current which tends to be formed is constant, being due to the power which zinc has 
of decomposing water ; and the opposing force of decomposition is also constant, 
the elements of the water being unassisted in their separation at the interposed plates 
by any aflBnity or secondary action at the electrodes (744.), arising either from the 
nature of the plate itself or the surrounding fluid. 

1011. When only one voltaic pair of zinc and platina plates were used, the current 
of electricity was entirely stopped to all practical purposes by interposing one platina 
plate, fig. 20, i. e. by requiring of the current that it should decompose water, and 
evolve both its elements, before it should pass. This consequence is in perfect ac- 
cordance with the views before given (910. 917. 973.). For as the whole result de- 
pends upon the opposition of forces at the places of electric excitement and electro- 
decomposition, and as water is the substance to be decomposed at both before the 
current can move, it is not to be expected that the zinc should have such powerful 
attraction for the oxygen, as not only to be able to take it from its associated hy- 
drogen, but leave such a surplus of force as, passing to the second place of decompo- 
sition, should be there able to effect a second separation of the elements of water. 
Such an effect would require that the force of attraction between zinc and oxygen 
should under the circumstances be at least twice as great as the force of attraction 
between the oxygen and hydrogen. 

1012. When two pairs of zinc and platina exciting plates were used, the current 
was also practically stopped by one interposed platina plate, fig. 21. There was a 
very feeble effect of a current at first, but it ceased almost immediately. It will be 
referred to, with many other similar effects, hereafter (1017.). 

1013. Three pah’s of zinc and platina plates, fig. 22, were able to produce a current 
which could pass an interposed platina plate, and effect the electrolyzation of water 
in cell iv. The current was evident, both by the continued deflexion of the galva- 
nometer, and the production of bubbles of oxygen and hydrogen at the electrodes in 
cell iv. Hence the accumulated surplus force of these plates of zinc, which are active 
in decomposing water, is more than equal, when added together, to the force with 
which oxygen and hydrogen are combined in water, and is sufficient to cause the 
separation of these elements from each other. 

1014. The three pairs of zinc and platina plates were now opposed by two inter- 
vming platina plates, fig. 23. In this case the current was stopped. 

1015. Four pairs of zinc and platina plates were also neutralized by two interposed 
pkitina plates, fig. 24. 
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1016. five pairs zinc aad platina, with two interpc^d platina plates^ 6g. 25, 
gave a leeble cnrrait; there was permanent deflexion at the galvanometer^ mid de* 
eompo^on in the ceils vi and vii. Bat the carrot was vary feeble ; very much less 
than when aH the intermediate plates were removed and the two extreme ones oidy 
retained ; for when they were placed six inches asunder in one cdl, they gave a 
powerfld current. Hence five exciting paii*s, with two interposed obstruedng plates, 
do not give a current at aU comparable to that of a single unobstmeted pair. 

1017. I have already said that a vejy feeble current passed when the series included 
one Intei^osed {datina and two pairs of zinc and platina plates (1012.). A simi* 
larly fedile current passed in every case, and even when only one exciting pair and 
four intervening platina plates were used, fig. 26, a current passed which could be 
detected at a*, both by chemical action on the solution of iodide of potassium, and by 
the galvanometer. This current I believe to be due to electricity reduced in intensity 
below the point requisite for the decomposition of water (970. 984.) ; for water can 
conduct electricity of such low intensity by the same kind of power which it possesses 
in common with metals and charcoal, though it cannot conduct electricity of higher 
intensity without suffering decomposition, and then opposing a new force consequent 
thereon. With an electric current under this intensity, it is probable that increasing 
the number of interposed platina plates would not involve an increased difficulty of 
conduction. 

1018. In order to obtain an idea of the additional interfering power of each added 
platina plate, six voltaic pairs and four intervening platinas were arranged as in 
fig. 27 ; a very feeble current then passed (985. 1017.)* When one of the platinas 
was removed so that three intervened, a current somewhat stronger passed. With 
two intervening platinas a still stronger current passed ; and with only one inter- 
vening platina a very fair current was obtained. But the effect of the successive plates, 
taken in the order of their interposition, was very different, as might be expected ; 
for the first retarded the current more powerfully than the second, and the second 
more than the third. 

1019. In these experiments both amalgamated and unamalgamated zinc were used, 
but the results generally were the same. 

1020. The eflects of retardation just described were altered altogether when changes 
were made in the nature nf the liquid used between the plates, either in what may be 
called the exciting or the retarding cells. Thus, retaining the exciting force the same, 
by still using pure dilute sulphuric acid for that purpose, if a little nitric acid were 
added to the liquid in the retarding cells, then the transmission of the current vras 
very much fi^ilitated. For instance, in the experiment with one pair of exciting 
plates mid one intervening plate (1011.), fig. 20, when a few drops of nitric acid were 
added to the contents of cell ii, then the current of electricity passed with consider- 
able strength (though it soon fell from other causes (1036. 1040.),) and the same 
good eflect was produced by the nitric acid when many interposed plates were used. 
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1021. This seons to be a consequence of the diminution of die difficulty of decom- 
posing water when its hydrogen, as in these cases, instead of being absolutely 
pelled, is transferred to the oxygen of the nitric acid, producing a secondary result at 
the cathode (762.) ; for in accordance with the chemical views of the electric current 
and its action already advanced (913.), the water, instead of opposing a resistance to 
decomposition equal to the full amount of the force of mutual attraction between its 
oxygen and hydrogen, has that force countemcted in part, and therefore diminished 
by the attraction of the hydrogen at the cathode for the oxygen of the nitric acid 
which surrounds it, and with which it ultimately combines instead of being rendered 
in its free and independent state. 

1022. When a little nitric acid was put into the exciting cells, then again the cir- 
cumstances favouring the transmission of the current were strengthened, for the in- 
tensity of the current itself was increased by the addition (906.). When therefore a 
little nitric acid was added to both the exciting and the retarding cells, the current 
of electricity passed udth very considerable freedom. 

1023. When dilute muriatic acid was used, it produced and transmitted a current 
more easily than pure dilute sulphuric acid, but could not compete with nitric acid. 
As muriatic acid appears to decompose more freely than water (765.), and as the 
affinity of zinc for chlorine is very powerful, it might be expected to produce a cur- 
rent more intense than that from the use of dilute sulphuric acid ; and also to trans- 
mit it more freely by undergoing decomposition at a lower intensity (912.). 

1024. In relation to the effect of these interpositions, it is necessary to state that 
they do not appear to be at all dependent upon the size of the electrodes, or their 
distance from each other in the acid, except that when a current can pass, changes 
in these facilitate or retard its passage. For on repeating the experiment with one 
intervening and one pair of exciting plates (1011.), fig. 20, and in place of the inter- 
posed plate P using sometimes a mere wire, and sometimes very large plates (1008.), 
and also changing the terminal exciting plates Z and P, so that they were sometimes 
wires only and at others of great size, still the results were the same as those already 
obtained. 

1025. In illustration #f the effect of distance, an experiment like that described 
with two exciting pairs and one intervening plate (1012), fig. 21, was arranged so 
that the distance between the plates in the third cell could be increased to six or 
eight inches, or diminished to the thickness of a piece of intervening bibulous paper. 
Still the result was the same in both cases, the effect being no greater, sensibly, 
when the plates were merely separated by the paper, than when a great way apart ; 
so that the principal opposition to the current does not depend upon the quantity of 
intervening electrolytic conductor, but on the relation of its elements to the intensity of 
the current, or to the chemical nature of the electrodes and the surrounding fluids. 

1026. When the acid was sulphuric acid, increasing its strength in any of the cells, 
caused no change in the effects ; it did not produce a more intense current in the 
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exciting cells (908.)? or cause the cnrrent produced to traverse the decomposing cells 
more freely. But if to very weak sulphuric acid a few drops of nitric acid were added? 
then either one or other of those effects could he produced ; and? as might be expected 
in a case like this? where the exciting or conducting action bore a direct reference 
to the acid itself? increasing the strength of this (the nitric acid)? also increased its 
powers. 

1027. The nature of the interposed plate was now varied to show its relation to the 
phenmnena either of excitation or retardation? and amalgamated zinc was Rrst sub- 
stifrited for platina. On employing one voltaic pair and one interposed zinc plate? 
fig, 28, there was as powerful a current? apparently? as if the interposed zinc plate 
was away. Hydrogen was evolved against P in cell ii? and against the side of the 
second zinc in cell i ; but no gas appeared against the side of the zinc in cell ii, nor 
against the zinc in cell i. 

1028. On interposing two amalgamated zinc plates? fig. 29? instead of one? there 
was still a powerful current? but interference had taken place. On using three in- 
termediate zinc plates? fig. 30? there was still further retardation? though a good 
current of electricity passed. 

1029. Considering the retardation as due to the inaction of the amalgamated zinc 
upon the dilute acid? in consequence of the slight though general effect of diminished 
chemical power produced by the mercury on the surface? and viewing this inaction 
as the circumstance which rendered it necessary that each plate should have its ten- 
dency to decompose water assisted slightly by the electric current? it was expected 
that plates of the metal in the unamalgamated state would probably not require such 
assistance? and would offer no sensible impediment to the passing of the current. This 
expectation was fully realized in the use of two and three interposed unamalgamated 
plates. The electric current passed through them as freely as if there had been no 
such plates in the way. They offered no obstacle? because they could decompose 
water without the current ; and the latter had only to give direction to a part of the 
forces? which would have been active whether it had passed or not. 

1030. Interposed plates of copper were then employed. These seemed at first to 
occasion no obstruction? but after a few minutes the current almost entirely ceased. 
Ibis effect appears due to the surfaces taking up that peculiar condition (1040.) by 
which they tend to produce a reverse current ; for when one or more of the plates 
were turned round? which could easily be effected with the couronne des tasses form 
of experiment? fig. 18? then the current was powerfully renewed for a few moments? 
and then again ceased. Plates of platina and copper? arranged as a voltaic pile with 
dilute sulphuric acid, could not form a voltaic trough competent to act for more than 
a few minutes? because of this peculiar counteracting effect. 

1031. All these effects of retardation? exhibited by decomposition against surfaces 
for which the evolved elements have more or less afilnity? or are altogether deficient 
in attraction? show generally? though beautifully? the chemical relations and source 
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the current, and also the balanced state of the affinities at the places of excitation 
and decomposition. In this way they add to the mass of evidence in favour of the 
identity of the two ; for they demonstrate, as it were, the antagonism of the chemical 
powers at the electromotive part with the chemical powers at the interposed parts ; 
they show that the first oxq producing electric effects, and the second opposing them ; 
they bring the two into direct relation ; they prove that either can determine the 
other, thus making what appears to be cause and effect convertible, and thereby 
demonstrating that both chemical and electrical action are merely two exhibitions of 
one single agent or power (916. &c.). 

1032. It is quite evident that as water and other electrolytes can conduct elec- 
tricity without suffering decomposition (986.), when the electricity is of sufficiently 
low intensity, it may not be asserted as absolutely true in all cases, that whenever 
electricity passes through an electrolyte, it produces a definite effect of decomposition. 
But the quantity of electricity which can pass in a given time through an electrolyte 
without causing decomposition, is so small as to bear no comparison to that required 
in a case of very moderate decomposition ; and with electricity above the intensity 
required for decomposition, I have found no sensible departure as yet from the law 
of d^nite electrolytic action developed in the preceding series of these Researches 
(783. &c.). 

1033. I cannot dismiss this division of the present Paper without making a re- 
ference to the important experiments of M. Aug. De la Rive on the effects of inter- 
posed plates As I have had occasion to consider such plates merely as giving rise 
to new decompositions, and in that way only, causing obstruction to the passage of 
the electric current, I was freed from the necessity of considering the peculiar effects 
described by that philosopher. I was the more willing to avoid for the present 
touching upon these, as I must at the same time have entered into the views of 
Sir Humphry Davy upon the same subject f* * * § , and also those of MarianiniJ and 
Ritter §, which ai-e connected with it. 

^ v. General Remarks on the active Voltaic Battery, 

1034. When the ordinary voltaic battery is brought into action, its very activity 
produces certain effects, which re-act upon it, and cause serious deterioration of its 
power. These render it an exceedingly inconstant instrument as to the qnavdity of 
effect which it is capable of producing. They are already, in part, known and un- 
derstood ; but as their importance, and that of certain other coincident results, will 
be more evident by reference to the principles and experiments already stated and 

* Annals de Cfaimie, tom. xinriii. p. 190 ; and Mdmoires de G€n^ve. 

f l%ii(»oplucal Transactions, 1826, p. 413. 

t Annales de Ghimie, tom. xxxiii. pp. 117, 119. &c. 

§ Jonnud de Physique, tom. Itu. pp. 349, 350. 
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described, 1 Imve thought it woidd be useful, iu this iuyestiga^u of thevoltaie pile, 
to notice them briefly here. 

1035. When the battery is in action, it causes such substances to be formed and 
arrayed in contact with the plates as very much weaken its power, or even tend to 
produce a counter current. They are considered by Sir Humphry Davy as suMcient 
to account for the phenomena of Ritter’s secondary piles, and ako for the effects 
observed by M. A. De la Rive with interposed platina plates*. 

1036. I have already referred to this consequence (1003 ), as capable, in some 
cases, of lowering the force of the current to one eighth or one tenth of what it was 
at the first moment, and have met with instances in which its interference was very 
great. In an experiment in which one voltaic pair and one interposed platina plate 
were used with dilute sulphuric acid in the cells (fig. 31.), the wires of communication 
were so arrai^ed, that the end of that marked 3 could be placed at pleasure upon 
paper moistened in the solution of iodide of potassium at x, or directly upon the platina 
plate there. If, after an interval daring which the circuit had not been complete, the 
wire 3 were placed upon the paper, there was evidence of a current, decomposition 
ensued, and the galvanometer was affected. If the wire 3 were made to touch the 
metal of jo, a comparatively strong sudden current was produced, affecting the gal- 
vanometer, but lasting only for a moment ; the effect at the galvanometer ceased, 
and if the wire 3 were placed on the paper at a?, no signs of decomposition occurred. 
On raising the wire 3, and breaking the circuit altogether for a while, the apparatus 
resumed its first power, requiring, however, from five to ten minutes for this purpose ; 
and then, as before, on making contact between 3 and p, there was again a momen- 
tary current, and immediately all the effects apparently ceased. 

1037 . This effect I was ultimately able to refer to the state of the film of fluid in 
contact with the zinc plate in cell i. Tlie acid of that film is instantly neutralized by 
the oxide formed ; the oxidation of the zinc cannot, of course, go on vrith the same 
facility as before ; and the chemical action being thus interrupted, the voltaic action 
diminishes with it. The time of the rest was required for the difliision of the liquid, 
and its replacement by other acid. From the serious influence of this cause in expe- 
riments with single pairs of plates of different metals, in which I was at one time 
engaged, and the extreme care required to avoid it, I cannot help feeling a strong 
suspicion that it interferes more frequently and extensively than experimenters are 
aware of, and therefore direct their attention to it. 

1038. In considering the effect in delicate experiments of this source of irr^ularity 
of action in the voltaic apparatus, it must be remembered that it is only that very smaU 
portion of matter which is directly in contact with the oxidizable metal which has to be 
considered with reference to the change of its nature ; and this portimi is not very readily 
displaced from its position upon the surface of the metal (582. 605.), especially if that 


Philosophical Transactions, 1826, p. 413. 
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m^al be rtHigli aod irr^ular. In illustration of this effect, I will quote a remarkable 
experiment. A burnished platina plate (569.) was put into hot strong sulphuric acid 
for an instant mdy : it was then put into distilled water, moved about in it, taken 
out, and wiped dry : it was put into a second portion of distilled water, moved about 
in it, and ^ain wiped ; it was put into a third portion of distilled water, in which it 
was mov^ about for nearly eight seconds ; it was then, without wiping, put into a 
fouH:h portion of distilled water, where it was allowed to remain five minutes. The 
two laUer portions of water were then tested for sulphuric acid ; the third gave no 
sensible appearance of that substance, but the fourth gave indications which were not 
merely evident, but abundant for the circumstances under which it had been 
introduced. The result sufilciently shows with what difficulty that portion of the 
substance which is in contact with the metal leaves it ; and as the contact of the fluid 
formed against the plate in the voltaic circuit must be as intimate and as perfect as 
possible, it is easy to see how quickly and greatly it must vary from the general fluid 
in the cells, and how influential in diminishing the force of the battery this effect 
must be. 

1039. In the ordinary voltaic pile, the influence of this effect will occur in all va- 
riety of degrees. The extremities of a trough of twenty pairs of plates of Wollaston’s 
construction were connected with the volta-electrometer, fig. 11. (711-)5 of the Seventh 
Series of these Researches, and after five minutes the number of bubbles of gas issuing 
from the extremity of the tube, in consequence of the decomposition of the water, noted. 
Without moving the plates, the acid between the copper and zinc was agitated by the 
introduction of a feather. The bubbles were immediately evolved more rapidly, above 
twice the number being produced in the same portion of time as before. In this in- 
stance it is very erident that agitation by a feather must have been a very imperfect 
mode of restoring the acid in the cells against the plates towards its first equal con- 
dition ; and yet imperfect as the means were, they more than doubled the power of 
the battery. The first effect of a battery wffiich is known to be so superior to the 
action which the battery can sustain, is almost entirely due to the favourable con- 
dition of the acid in contact with the plates. 

1040. A second cause of diminution in the force of the voltaic battery, consequent 
upon its own action, is that extraordinary state of the surfaces of the metals (969.) 
which was first described, I believe, by Ritter % to which he refers the powers of his 
secondaiy piles, and which has been so well experimented upon by Marianini, and 
also by A. Db la Rive. If the apparatus, fig. 31. (1036.), be left in action for an 
hour or two, with the wire 3 in contact with the plate p, so as to allow a free passage 
for the current, then, though the contact be broken for ten or twelve minutes, still, 
upon its r^ewal, only a feeble current will pass, not at all equal in force to what 
might be expected. Further, if and P be connected by a metal wire, a powerful 
momentary current will pass from P to P‘ through the acid, and therefore in the 

* Journal de Physique, Ivii. p. 349. 
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reverse <^rection to that produced by the action of the zinc in the arrangement ; and 
after this lias happened, the general current can fmss through the whole of the system as 
at first, but by its passage agmn restores the plates p2 and P* into the former opposing 
condition. Ihis, generally, is the fact described by Ritter, Marianini, and Db la 
Rive. It has great opposing influence on the action of a pile, especially if the latter 
consist of but a small number of alternations, and has to pass its current through 
many interpositions. It varies with the solution in which the interposed plates are 
immersed, with the intensity of the current, the strength of the pile, the time of 
action, and especially with accidental discharges of the plates by inadvertent contacts 
or reversions of the plates during experiments, and must be carefully watched in 
every endeavour to trace the source, strength, and variations of the voltaic current. 
Its effect was avoided in the experiments already described (1036. &c.), by making 
contact between the plates P» and P^ before the effect dependent upon the state of the 
solution in contact with the zinc plate was observed, and by other precautions. 

1041. When an apparatus like fig. 26. (1017.) with several platina plates was used, 
being connected with a battery able to force a current through them, the power 
which they acquired, of producing a reverse current, was very considerable. 

1042. Weak and exhausted charges should, never be used at the same time with 
strmg and fresh ones in the different cells of a trough, or the different troughs of a 
battery : the fluid in all the cells should be alike, else the plates in the weaker cells, 
in place of assisting, retard the passage of the electricity generated in, and transmit- 
ted across, the stronger cells. Each zinc plate so circumstanced has to be assisted 
in decomposing power before the whole current can pass between it and the liquid. 
So that, if in a battery of fifty pair of plates, ten of the cells contain a weaker charge 
than the others, it is as if ten decomposing plates were opposed to the transit of the 
current of forty pairs of generating plates (1031.). Hence a serious loss of force, and 
hence the reason why, if the ten pairs of plates were removed, the remaining forty pairs 
would be much more powerful than the whole fifty. 

1043. Five similar troughs, of ten paire of plates each, were prepared, four of them 
with a good uniform charge of acid, and the fifth with the partially neutralized acid 
of a used battery. Being arranged in right order, and connected with a volta-elec- 
trometer (71 1.)^ the whole fifty pairs of plates yielded 1-1 cubic inch of oxygen and 
hydrogen in one minute : but on moving one of the connecting wires so that only 
the four well-charged troughs should be included in the circuit, they produced 
with the same volta-electrometer 8*4 cubical inches of gas in the same time. Nearly 
seven eighths of the power of the four troughs had been lost, therefore, by their as- 
sociation with the fifth trough. 

1044. The same battery of fifty pairs of plates, after being thus used, was connect- 
ed with a volta-electrometer (711.), so that by quickly shifting the wires of commu- 
nication, the current of the whole of the battery, or of any portion of it, could be 
made to pass through the instrument for ^ven portions of time in succession, l^e 
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oi tills battery evolyed 0*9 of a cable iBcb exyges md hydrogen in half a 
ndnute^ Uie forty plates eTolved 4*6 cubic inches in the same time ; the whole then 
1 cubic inch in the half minute; the ten w^kly charged evolved 0*4 of a 
^bie inch In the time given: and finally the whole evolved 1*15 cubic inch in the 
standard time* Ihe order of the observations was that given : the results sufficiently 
^ow the extremely injurious effect produced by the mixture of strong and weak 
chm'ges in the same battery*. 

1045. In the same manner associations of strong and weak pairs of plates should 
be carefully avoided. A pair of copper and platina plates arranged in accordance 
with a pair of zinc and platina plates in dilute sulphuric acid, were found to stop the 
action of the latter, or even of two pairs of the latter, as effectually almost as an in- 
terposed plate of platina (1011.), or as if the copper itself had been platina. It, in 
fact, became an intei^osed decomposing plate, and therefore a retarding instead of 
an assisting pair. 

1046. The reversal, by accident or otherwise, of the plates in a battery has an ex- 
ceedingly injurious effect. It is not merely the counter action of the current which the 
reversed plates can produce, but their effect also in retarding even as indifferent plates, 
and requiring decomposition to be effected upon their surface, in accordance with the 
course of the current, before the latter can pass. They oppose the current, therefore, 
in the first place, as platina interposed plates would do (1011 — 1018.) ; and to this 
they add a force of opposition as counter-voltaic plates. I find that, in a series of 
four pair of zinc and platina plates in dilute sulphuric acid, if one pair be reversed, it 
very nearly neutralizes the power of the whole. 

1047. There are many other causes of reaction, retardation, and irregularity in the 
voltaic battery. Amongst them is the not unusual one of precipitation of copper 
upon the zinc in the cells, the injurious effect of which has before been adverted to 
(1006.). But their interest is not perhaps sufficient to justify any increase of the 
length of this paper, which is rather intended to be an investigation of the theory of 
the voltaic pile than a particular account of its practical application. 

Note , — Many of the views and experiments in this Series of my Experimental Re- 
searches will be seen at once to be corrections and extensions of the theory of electro- 
chemical decomposition, given in the Fifth and Seventh Series of these Researches. 
The expressions I would now alter are those which relate to the independence of the 
evolved elements of the poles or electrodes, and the reference of their evolution to 
powers entirely interaal (524. 537- 661.). The present paper fully shows my present 
views; and I would refer to paragraphs 891. 904. 910. 917. 918. 947- 963. IOO7. 
1031, &c,, as stating what they are. I hope this note will be considered as sufficient 

* Hie gradaal mereaee m the action of the whole fifty pairs of plates was due to the deration of tonpera- 
tafe m the weakly charged trough by the jAiraage of tbe current, in ccmsequence of which the exdting en^gim 
ol the fhdd within wcae inoreas^. 
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in the way of correctioii at jnesent ; for I would rather d^r reviidng the whok 
theoiy of dectro^henucal deccnnposition until 1 can obtam clearer views of the 
way In which the power under consideration can appear id; one time as associated 
with particles giving them their chemical attracdcm, and at another as free electri- 
city (4D3. 05?.). —M. P. 


Ro^al Institution, 
JIfarcA 31, 1834. 
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The difficulties which attend the investigation of the structure and functions of the 
brain are shown by the ineffective labours of two thousand years ; and the first en- 
deavour of the author is to remove the idea of presumption that attaches to the very 
title of this paper. Perhaps the enumeration of some of the sources of error which 
have retarded discovery may be the best introduction and apology. 

The first impediment to success is in the nature of the inquiry, since extraordinary 
and contradictory results must be expected from experimenting on an organ so fine 
as that must be which ministers to sensibility and motion, and which is subject to 
change on every impression conveyed through the senses. This remarkable suscep- 
tibility is exemplified in what we often witness ; extraordinary results, such as violent 
commlsions and excruciating pain, from causes which appear quite inadequate. For 
example, the presence of a minute spicula of bone which has penetrated to the brain, 
will at one time be attended with no consequence at all ; at another it will occasion 
a deep coma, or loss both of sensibility and motion. Nay, symptoms apparently as 
formidable will be produced by slight irritation on remote nerves. Seeing these con- 
tradictoiy effects, is it reasonable to expect constant and satisfactory results from 
experiments in which deep wounds are inflicted on the brain of animals, or portions 
of it torn away ? 

Other circumstances evince the slight varieties in the causes which produce the 
most extraordinary effects. Water in the brain, which has free access to all the ca- 
vities of the brain, and which to all appearance both presses equally, and if it irritate 
must irritate equally, will have the effect of rendering one side of the body paralytic 
and of convulsing the other with incessant motion. 

Another source of error, especially to the experimenter on the brainy is the disturb- 
ance of its circulation ; for the brain depends more directly than any other organ on 
the condition of the circulation within it. We may see this in the provisions for the 
free and equable supply of the blood within the head, as well as for its unimpeded 
exit. Now by raising the skull, a necessary preliminary to most experiments on the 
substance of the brain, there is an immediate disturbance of the circulation, which of 
kself may be attended with insenribility or convulsions. 

Ibe most frequent source of error, |^rluq>s, is the obscurity which hangs over the 
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whole subject ; for although the bnun be divided oatumlly into distinct nmsses, 
one o£ these grand divisions has yet been i&tingui^ied by its function. Ihere is not 
even sm opinion as to tbdr relative importance. H^ce it has followed that the ex* 
perimenter has not known what to seek/ or how to plan bis experiment ; and hence 
have been derived the weakest fancies that have ever obscured any sdence. Another 
difficulty meets the inquirer at every step if he be not critically guarded. Whole 
mass^ of the brsun may be destroyed by disease, or actually removed with impunity; 
that is to say, without any immediate influence on the mind, or on the power of 
motion or of sensibility ; yet the very slightest general impression on the brain will 
in the instant deprive the Individual both of sense and motion. 

It will not be denied that the most unequivocal proof of the little success which 
has attended the efforts made to improve this part of physiology, is the failure of all 
attempts to explain the phenomena which attend injury of the brain ; it is neither 
smd why in disease of the brain sensation and motion should be lost together, nor 
why one faculty should sometimes be imperfect and the other entire. There is no 
satisffictory reason given for the most common occurrence in practice, the loss of 
motion and sensation on the side of the body opposite to that side of the brain which 
has received the injury ; nor has the condition of the face as associated with that of 
the body been accounted for. When circumstances so remarkable present themselves 
daily, consequent upon accident or disease affecting the brain, without our teachers 
succeeding in offering a satisfactory reason for them, it is obvious that we are in a 
state of profound ignorance of the most interesting functions of the animal body, not- 
withstandiDg the innumerable experiments which have been made upon the brains of 
animals. 

These are probably the reasons why ingenious men have failed to make us ac* 
quainted with the distinct functions of the divisions of the brain, and countenance us 
in advancing to the inquiry in a manner altogether different. If the real intricacy of 
the brain, and the disappointments met with, have inclined many to consider it as an 
inextricable labyrinth, we may well doubt whether the thread which is to lead us 
through has been properly selected. This term is not altogether metaphorical, since 
it is our design to follow the course of the natural filaments discernible in the nervous 
matter of the brain. The investigation into the substance of the brain must be made 
in a manner different from common dissection ; there is a new element to conquer. 
Every part of the brain is closely united and pent up within the skull, for the pro- 
tection of its delicate substance. This compactness of structure guards the brain 
against impulse from within as well as from external injury ; but whether the whole 
of this structure be essential and of primary importance, or whether some part may 
not perform the merely accessory office of packing and joining together the more 
delicate parts, and so securing the finer filaments which run through it, is even up to 
the present time matter of conjecture. However, it is to the filamentous and striated 
texture that we attach importmice, as leading in the right path, mid as marking the 
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rc^^ons eKifit between tiie parts of the brain, and the connexions of these with 
t^nenres ^tribnted over the body. The advantage wdth which we now enter on this 
Inqairy is obvious, for instead of seeking, by injuring the substance of the brain, to 
(Bscover the eflfects on remote parts of the nervous system, we commence the inquiry 
with a knowledge of that system. 

It being now universsdly allowed that nerves have distinct functions, and not a 
common quality, and that the sensitive and motor roots of the nerves spring from 
different sources, it must appear a very natural mode of inquiry to follow these nerves 
into the brain, and to observe the tracts of nervous matter from which they take their 
origin. It is surely an easy, as well as a natural proceeding, to follow these tracts, 
and to mark the portions of the brain to which they nltimately tend ; finally, to 
inquire what is the effect of the diseases of these parts, what the accompanying 
symptoms, and to compare the symptoms with the anatomical details. 

On this plan I now propose to demonstrate that sensibility and motion belong to 
the cerebrum, — that two columns descend from each hemisphere, — that one of these, 
the anterior, gives ori^n to the anterior roots of the spinal nerves, and is dedicated 
to voluntary motion, — and that the other (which from its internal position is less 
known) gives origin to the posterior roots of the spinal nerves, and to the sensitive 
i*oot of the fifth nerve, and is the column for sensation. 

Further, I propose to show that the columns of motion which come from different 
sides of the cerebrum join and decussate in the medulla oblongata, — ^that the columns 
of sensation also join and decussate in the medulla oblongata. Finally, that these 
anterior and posterior columns bear in every circumstance a very close resemblance 
to one another, — that is to say, the sensorial expansions of both are widely extended in 
the hemispheres : they pass through similar bodies towards the base of the brain, and 
both concentrate and decussate in the same manner, thus agreeing in every respect, 
except in the nervous filaments, to which they give origin. 


Of the striated Septa in the Medulla Oblongata and Pom Varoliu 

We can have no hesitation in giving superior importance to those tracts of striated 
matter which descend from the brain to the spinal marrow, since they are obviously 
the lines of communication between the organ of the mind and the frame of the body. 
But these longitudinal tracts are separated by certain plates of fibrous matter which 
go directly transverse, are very regular, very easily demonstrated, and although no 
doubt important in themselves, are particularly useful to us in our present view, 
as establishing the natural distinctions or boundaries between the columns which 
descending from the encephalon constitute the medulla oblongata and the spinal 
marrow. 

I ^lall first name parts that are familiar, as being noticed in systematic works, and 
proceed to others which I concdve have been overlooked. Of the former class are 
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tile SQp^rftdal truRsireiie Ebr€« of ^ pons or nodiiS cerdm^ which passmg across 
teroisia^ m the cerebelli, Whaai this part of pons Varolii is rah^d, aad 
wRh It the l^gitudkial striated matter whidi passes the cms cerebri aod is 
pitdpnged to the corpus pyramidaie^ a very distinct lay^ m: septum of transverse 
hbres is i^ea crossing from the one hemisphere of the cerebellum to the other. 
sqitan is best seen from behind^ when the tracts which descend from the cerebrum 
and from the co^ra quadrigemina are tak^ away^ for th^ its appearance (as in 
^te XX. fig. 1 . A. A.) mueh resembles the plates now to be described. 

As to those septa which I conceive have hitherto been neglected, the most remark- 
able k that which forms a plane in the medipn line, resting with its edge upon the 
last-named transverse septum, and extending its fibres directly backwards, so as to 
fonn a striated leaf, separating the two great longitudinal tracts which pass between 
the medulla oblongata and the thdami nervorum opticorum (Plate XX. fig. 1. b.). 

If we separate the corpus restiforme (meaning by that term the mass which passes 
between the cerebellum and the medulla oblongata,) from the coipus olivare, we shall 
find a layer of delicate fibres which constitute a pellicle much resembling the fibrous 
layer, which might be peeled from the bark of the birch-tree, and this is a septum 
(fig. 1. c. c.). 

Another septum of the same kind intervenes between the two anterior corpora py- 
ramidalia. So accurately are the extreme anterior fibres of this septum attached to 
the corpora pyramidalia, that if we separate these bodies the fibres will alternately 
adhere to the right and left column, so as to present an appeamnce as if there was 
an actual commissure between them ; and authors have mistaken this, describing that, 
which truly is a septum of separation, as a bond of union. And so on the back part 
of the medulla oblongata, when we push aside the restiform bodies, or those columns 
which have sometimes been called the posterior pyramidal bodies, and open the cen- 
tral slit, we have the same appearance of minute commissures, which, however, is 
only the separation of the fibres of the plate or septum ; and these fibres, instead of 
running in a direction to be a lateral bond of union or commissure, run from before 
backwards, and intervene between the longitudinal columns. 

These layers not only distinguish in a natural way the columns which are de- 
scending from the cerebrum to form the spinal marrow, but they are necessary as 
leading ns to the true points of union between the longitudinal columns, where their 
fibres actually decussate, and where these septa are deficient to permit the union. 

The Pons Varoui, or nodus cerebri, is undoubtedly an intricate part of the brain ; 
but until this intricacy be explained, we can have no hope of making a correct ar- 
rangement of the course of the filaments in the brain, and which pass through this 
body. We shall therefore take it as a key to the composition of the brain. 

The pons 1ms with seeming correctness be^ considered as the cmamisBure of the 
^rebellum. In this, its capacity of joining oj^iosite parts, we have to notice ilB two 
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Urnsverse laminae of fibjres above alluded to^ oae superBcial and the other deep-seated. 
We observe al^ an oblique lateral process whieh pase^ from the cerebellum to llie 
crus cer^H. Iliese septa intersect and distinguish the grand ^ciculi or tracts 
nervous matter, which, coming down from the cerebrum, i^em to flow under the 
bridge and converge in the medulla oblongata*. 

We commence our investigation with parts that are familiar. We trace the cor- 
pora pyramidalia of the medulla oblongata upwards from the point of their decu^a- 
tion towards the brnin. They enter the pons by two distinct arches. The superficial 
layer of transverse fibres stretching from the crura cerebelli is over them, and the 
deeper septum is under them. On raising the superficial layer of the pons, we see 
the fibres of the corpora pyramidalia passing quite through to the crus cerebri ; and 
now in one view we see a great portion of the grand tract which furnishes the nerves 
of motion (Plate XIX. a. b. c.). 

Let us divide these tracts by a transverse incision where the corpora pyramidalia 
enter the pons, and lift them np. We keep close to the deeper transverse septum, 
which we shall find as distinct and smooth as a floor, and now directed by this 
septum we distinguish the portion of fibrous matter which is anterior to it ; and if 
we follow this up into the crus cerebri, we shall come upon the corpus nigrum, and 
find that the crus is not a simple texture of filaments, but that it is compound, and 
that we ai*e lifting that anterior division of it which belongs to motion, and which 
we shall find spreads over the ti’act of nervous matter which comes up behind the 
deeper-seated septum. 

We may complete our view of this motor tract, by making sections of the cere* 
brum, and pursuing the diverging fibres, first into the corpus striatum, and thence, 
as they proceed onwards, spreading into the hemisphere of the cerebrum and diver- 
ging to the cineritious convolutions. 

Thus we have already found, that the crus cerebri is not simple, but consists of 
parts easily and naturally divided. Returning then to the pons as furnishing us with 
the means of making the natural distinctions of these tracts, we take the deep sep- 
tum or posterior set of transverse fibres again as our guide, and trace 

The posterior Tract, 

To obtain a distinct view of the whole extent of the posterior tract, we require to 
have the parts carefully prepared -f. It will be very convenient to have the crura, pons, 

* The terms pons and nodus are sufficiently intell^Ue and harmless, as implying no theory ; I retain the 
old names unless the new ones be countenanced by the just eminence of the authors who have invented them. 
This is the proper check against the mntiplication of terms in anatomy. In describing the course of the fibres, 
Oie expressions 1 employ are used in their anatomical sense, as implying the direction in which the hand and 
eye are foHowing the line, and not in referents to the course in which 1 may supper the energy to pass in the 
pmffimnancm fsi their ihnethms. 

t it w3l be in vein fiv the anatomist to attempt demonstrating these tacts in the recent brain ; but he will 
fiiui it easy if he take some bid prqjaralion of the brain, which has been for some years in spirits. 
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mid medoUa oblongata detached from the gr^t masses of the cerebnun and cmhel* 
lum, so that they may Me before Yes. We should Erst mark out and trace the odiumns 
of the spinal marrow ; obsemng the corpora restifonaia as th^ come <k>wn from 
the cerebellum^ we may split them at the posterior fissure and fold them aside. 

We now survey the extent of the fourth ventricle. On each side of the calamus 
^aiptorius are two pyramidal columns^. To trace these upwards we must cut into 
the iter ad tertiam ventriculam, by dividing the corpora quadngemina^ and then we 
can trace them up into the thalami neiworum opticorum. By a section we may 
trace them through that body, and then diverging into the hemisphere of the cere- 
brum. 

Having followed thee columns upwards, we next trace them downwards, and find 
that they join, intermingle, and decussate, and again separate, and proceed down the 
spinal marrow (Plate XX. fig. 2. b. c.). 

From no part of this column does any nerve of motion take its origin ; its relations 
to the sensitive nerves will be seen on farther dissection. 

The corpus striatum and the thalamus lie very curiously together : the thalamus 
forms a nucleus round which the corpus striatum bends, and when their respective 
layers of striae make their exit beyond these bodies to form the great fan- or solar- 
like expansion into the hemisphere of the cerebrum, their rays mingle together. A 
rude representation of these two tracts of the cerebrum, as we have traced them, 
may be made with the hands. If I place my wrists together, parallel, and closing 
one hand, embrace it with the other, I represent the two portions of one crus. The 
closed fist is the thalamus, and the other is the corpus striatum. If I then extend my 
fingers, interlacing their points, I i-epresent the final distribution of the portions of 
the nervous matter which are dedicated to sensation and volition. 

But before proceeding further, we must distinguish a certain portion of the great 
tract of fibrous matter that lies behind the septum of the pons, which does not belong 
to sensibility, but to a dilTerent order of parts. If we dissect round the corpus olivare, 
we find it easy to separate this body from the column of motion on the fore part, and 
the column of sensation behind. Following then the fibrous portion . of matter which 
ascends from it, we find that it runs close upon the back of the septum of the pons, 
and that a part of it goes oflf to the corpora quadrigemina, whilst a part runs directly 
into the crus cerebri. 

On tracing the column which descends from the corpus olivare, we find that it is 
very soon attached to the columns both of motion and of sensation, and becomes ln« 
corporated mth them as it passes downwards (Plate XXI. g.). 

We have now traced three great tracts or courses of fibres into the crus cerebri ; 

* In hxA all tiie columns which fonn the medulla oMosgata cotrveige downwaids and are pyramidal. We 
have the antoior pyramidal bodi^, the posterior pyramidal bodi^ or corpora resUfonxuat and those deepet 
jbcdmnns. whose tuna might authorize the term, as tb^ are more eq>eriaUy counteiparts ctf the true affiteiimr 
pyrmnidal bodies. 
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mi anterior one for motion, a posterior one for sensation, and a middle one, which for 
the present we may c^l the tract of the corpus olivare. 

After these dissections, it is impossible for us to consider the medulla oblongata as 
the mere commencement of the spinal marrow : it has a pecuhar structure and di« 
stinct functions ; it is the body formed by the convergence of the great tracts of the 
cerebrum, where these tracts respectively meet and decussate ; in it the tract of the 
corpus olivare is joined to those of motion and sensation. 

Below the medulla oblongata the spinal marrow commences, or rather is prolonged 
from it, but it is constituted with a distinct arrangement of its columns. On each 
side it receives three columns from the cerebrum, besides those which come down 
from the cerebellum, under the name of corpora restiformia, to form its posterior 
part, and these columns enter into relations which do not exist above. 

Decussation of the Posterior or Sensitive Part, 

We have noticed a fact of more than ordinary importance as reconciling the occur- 
rence of symptoms, with our knowledge of anatomy. Where the posterior tract, de- 
scending from the cerebrum, has reached the point of the medulla oblongata, just op- 
posite to the decussation of the corpora pyramidalia on the fore part, we described a 
coalescence. We have already stated, that when we proceed to separate the columns 
on the sides of the slit called calamus scriptorius, we see small, neat, and regular fila- 
ments, as it were, interlacing and joining the two columns. But when we examine 
further, we perceive that these filaments belong to a plate of fibrous texture which 
passes in the central plane from before backwards (Plate XX. fig. b.). This striated 
septum stops or is interrupted by the union of the columns of sensation ; and now 
attending to the fibres of these two columns, we find them to decussate with an inter- 
weaving as distinct as that of the corpora pyramidalia or anterior columns (Plate XX. 
fig. 2. c.). After this union and decussation has taken place we may trace the nervous 
matter downwards in the two lateral portions of the spinal marrow, covered by the 
columns, which are the most posterior of all, and which descend from the cerebellum 
under the name of corpora restiformia. 

Before tracing the origin of the sensitive roots of the spinal nerves, and that of the 
fifth nerve, iu their relations to these tracts, we may review their course. We cannot 
fail to observe the remarkable correspondence in the structure and course of the two 
grand tracts or divisions of the crus cerebri, which descending, form so large a portion 
of the spinal marrow. Tracing them from the brain, we find both converging from 
the periphery of the hemisphere ; both entering masses of cineritious matter, emerging 
alike, and approaching, but not absolutely joining ; both contracting into narrow 
pyramidal columns ; both having corresponding decussations, and only distinguish- 
able at last by one of them giving origin to the motor nerves, and the other to the 
i^isklve. 
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i%e wigin of the posterun* roots of the Spmal Nerves, and then* relation to the decus- 
sation of the Posterior Column. 

'Hie bnuB being before ns so as to pr^ent its posterior aspect, and the back part 
of the spinal marrow, we raise the cerebdlnm and tear the pia mat^, so as to expose 
the fourth v^tricle. We may divide the proc^ses of the cerebdlum and take that 
body away. Having the parts thus prepared, we attend more particularly to the poste* 
rior series of roots of nerves which run towards the uppermost spinal nerve. 

If we trace the line where the posterior roots of the spinal nerves arise, we find 
that the posterior columns of the spinal marrow are behind these roots ; and if we 
trace these posterior columns upwards, we see them diverging under the name of 
corpora restiformia to the cerebellum. We strike a level by following the posterior 
roots of the spinal nerves into the spinal marrow. In doing this we shall find it 
necessary to lift the posterior column, and then, being able to trace the roots of the 
nerves, we shall find them connected with a course of longitudinal filaments ; and 
these, on further investigation, will be found to be continued from the point imme> 
diately below the decussation of the posterior column of sensation, which I have de- 
scribed above (Plate XX. fig. 2, c.). 

Thus it will be found, that the posterior roots of the first, and consequently of all 
the spinal nerves, are derived from that posterior column which descended from the 
posterior division of the eras cerebri, and that they are thus placed in the same re- 
lation as the anterior roots with respect to the decussation of the prolonged medullary 
matter of the cerebrum. 

The origin of the sensitive root of the Fifth Nerve, and its relation to the Spinal Marrow, 

In former papers I have proved the fifth nerve of the head, according to the ar- 
rangement of Willis, to be the nerve of sensation to the head and face, thus distin- 
guishing it from the nine nerves of the encephalon, and from the appropriate nerves 
of the senses to the nose, and eye, and ear. 

I gave my reasons, at the same time, for distinguishing it as the nerve of mastica- 
tion, and showed, in short, that it had all the characteristics of a spinal nerve. It 
becomes now a subject of interest to observe in what respect it further resembles the 
spinal nerves, and to inquire how its relations with the brain are formed. It is a hap- 
piness in this inquiry, that although it be difficult to trace the motor roots of nerves, 
owing to the delicacy of their connexions with the brain, the sensitive root is followed 
with ease into the brain or spinal marrow. 

We commence the dissection of the fifth nerve by distinguishing its grand divisions 
as they emerge from the side of the p<ms, operated by a transverse band of fibres 
(Plate XX. fig. 6, 7.). 

Leaving, for the present, the scattered roots of the motor portion which pass between 
the transverse cords of the pons, we shall proceed to follow the other in a retrograde 
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directtOQ towards its ori^Q. For this purpose, with a small and fine knife, we cut 
Into Ihe substance which surrounds the sensitive root, to the' depth of a twelfth of an 
inch, and then lay adde the knife and take the curette, and perhaps the ivory handle 
of the knife ♦. With these we push aside the substance of the brain, in doing which 
there is no difficulty in distinguishing the smooth, fiat, and ribbondike white nerve. 
Continuing to press aside the matter of the pons, and, when separated, to cut it away, 
we find the nerve taking a course backwards and downwards into the medulla oblon> 
gata, making a considerable angle. Here we are interrupted by the crossing of the 
portio mollis of the seventh nerve. We observe in passing, that the portio mollis has 
two roots ; that besides that usually described passing round the processus ad cere- 
bellum to the anterior part of the fourth ventricle, it has a round root, which enters 
anteriorly to that process. But by attention and much neat dissection we may pre- 
seiTe these roots of the seventh nerve, and, recovering the tract of the fifth nerve 
below, trace it downwards. We are again interrupted by the origins of the eighth 
pair of nerves ; and here, too, it will be found, on careful dissection, that this nerve 
does not correspond with the description in systematic works. But to proceed with 
our proper subject. Some part of the root of the fifth may be seen to deviate in a 
direction towards the calamus scriptorius ; but the main tract descends behind the 
fasciculus of the corpus olivare, by the side of the great fasciculus of fibres which 
we have already traced down from the cerebrum. Disregarding this association, 
and following still the root of the fifth nerve, we find it continued to the roots of the 
superior spinal nerves ; and in tracing it thus far, we must conclude that its rela- 
tions are with the spinal marrow rather than directly with the brain, and that it 
joins the posterior column below the decussation of that sensitive tract or co- 
lumn. It remains a proper subject of inquiry to determine how far the deviation of 
a part of the sensitive tract of this nerve corresponds with its complex function in 
being the source of taste as well as of common sensibility. 

It has been observed by diligent anatomists from time to time, that the nerves of 
the encephalon come off in a direction ascending from the spinal marrow. There 
can be no doubt that the sensitive root of the fifth ascends, and that it has its origin 
in the spinal marrow rather than in the brain. Without at present inquiring into 
the minute anatomy of the other nerves, we may draw very important conclusions 
from what is before us. 

It is rather surprising, that from what was known of the anatomy of the brain, 
pathol<^sts should have so agreed in their explanation of the phenomenon of injury 
of one side of the brain producing its effects on the opposite side of the body. Their 
opinion was founded on the decussation of the anterior columns, or pyramidal 
bodies, and those only ; but great misconc^tion must have pi’evailed as to the ana- 
tomy, when such an explanation could be satisfactory ; and, at all events, it must 

* If we (Btier disseclang mstniments, fliere is no end to .the trouble of procuiing them fine enough. Hie 
opemtmg ease of the oculist, however, furnishes at once all that m necessary for delicate anatomy. 
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have been beliered that the postenor roots of the spinal nerves were the sam^ In 
ftincdon, with the anterior roots. Wh^ however, it Is nndarstood that the anterior 
column of the medulla oblongata ^ves oS only hlam^ts of motion, the rationfde of 
decussating fibres fails, or ratber is impexfect ; for in injury of the brain, both motion 
and sensation are lost on the opposite side of the body. We perceive how important 
it was, in order to understand this symptom, that the posterior or sensitive part of 
this column should be shown to descend from the cerebrum, and decussate at a point, 
corresponding to that at which the decussation of the pyramidal bodies takes place. 

I have observed, that the corpus striatum is the part in which most frequently rup- 
ture of the cerebral vessels occurs ; and the observations of authors correspond with 
this opinion. In such cases we can readily believe that the power of motion will be 
most injured ,* whilst such derangement in the hemisphere must, at the same time, 
more or less alFect the sensibility. 

Certain circumstances essential to the study of the pathology of the brain are ex- 
plained through this part of anatomy ; first, that motion and sensation should, in by 
far the greater number of cases, be lost together, in disease of the brain ; because the 
sensorial extremities of both columns are in the hemisphere of the cerebrum ; secondly, 
it is seen why it is that the sensibility, as well as the power of motion, is injured on 
the opposite side of the body when the hemisphere of the cerebrum is hurt or dis- 
eased, for both columns decussate ; in the third place, the anatomy of the origin or 
root of the fifth nerve explains very satisfactorily why, in palsy, the privation of sen- 
sibility of the side of the face corresponds with that of the body. 

My paper should perhaps have terminated here, with these demonstrable facts, but 
I am tempted to reach a little further. 

Further examination of the relation between the Brain and Spinal Marrow. 

Other questions will be suggested in reference to the symptoms of disease in the 
brain. When the side of the body is paralytic, how far are the nerves affected which 
appear to have their origin above the decussations ? Does the ninth or lingual, or the 
portio dura of the seventh nerve, correspond with the spinal nerves ? Do the third 
nerve and the muscles of the eye partake of the condition of the body ? 

As there is no decussation above the apparent origin of these nerves, and as the 
commissures of the brain do not serve to explain this phenomenon, we are directed 
in our inquiries to the spinal marrow. 

The spinal marrow has much resemblance to the brmn, in the composition of its 
cineritious and medullary matter, and in the union of its parts. In short, its structure 
declares it to be more than a nerve, that is, to possess properties independently of the 
brmn. Another consideintion presses upon us. Where are the many relations existing 
between the different parts of the frame, and necessary to their combined actions, 
established ? There must be a relation between the four quarters of an animal. If the 
muscles of the arm or of the lower extremities are combined through the plexus of 
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imrm la UxOia, aad in the Idzts, what comhhies the muscles of the trunk, and 
more eipeeialiy what joins the extremities togetiier in sympathy ? That these com- 
bined motions and relations are not established in the brain, the phenomena exhibited 
on sUmnladng the nervous system of the decapitated animal sufficiently evince. They 
must therefore depend on an arrangement of fibres somewhere in the spinal marrow. 
Com^rative anatomy countenances this idea, since the motions of the lower ani- 
maiis are concatenated independently of a brain, and independently of the anterior 
ganglion, which in some respects gives direction to the volition of these animals. 

It comes next to be inquired what use there can be in a decussation, by which one 
side of the brain is made to serve the opposite side of the body. Ingenuity can offer 
no reason for such an arrangement ; the object must surely be an interchange of 
fibres, and consequently a correspondence in the movements of the sides of the body 
and of the extremities. And on this subject it must be admitted, that although in 
nine out of ten cases the side of the body opposite to that which is diseased in the 
brain is affected with paralysis, it is not always so, and very often a certain debility 
is perceptible in the side which is least affected. Again, when a man is seized with 
paralysis, he is sometimes at the instant affected with pain in the other side. These 
irregularities tend to countenance the belief that the decussations of the sensitive and 
motor spinal columns are rather intended to effect combination and sympathy between 
every part of the frame, than that one half of the brain should belong to the opposite 
half of the body, for no apparent object, and without producing any harmony of action. 

Such arguments induce me to believe that the brain does not operate directly on 
the frame of the body, but through the intervention of a system of nerves whose 
proper roots are in the spinal marrow, and that the decussation, or rather the ar- 
rangement of the fibres, takes place at the point where the columns descending from 
the brain join the spinal marrow, and consequently in effect above the origin of all 
the nerves, excepting those of the four senses. This supposition would furnish an 
explanation of the whole of one side of the body, limbs, face, and head, being similarly 
affected in paralysis. It would also explain the appearance, which all the nerves of 
motion and sensibility have, of coming in a direction upwards from the spinal marrow, 
rather than directly outwards from the brain, as the neiwes of the proper organs of 
sense do. 

In reflecting on the origins of the nerves of the encephalon, it appears that neither 
nerves of sense nor of motion arise from the cerebellum or its processes. It further 
appears that the restiform bodies or processes form no union or decussation similar 
to those which we have described in the columns of motion and sensation which de- 
scend from the cerebrum. 

Those descending processes of the cerebellum, however, form a large portion of the 
spinal maiTow ; and we must thence infer that the cerebellum operates through the 
system of the spinal marrow. 
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ExplanaHon the Piates. 

PiA%aXlX. 

Tim %iire in this Plate repeesmt^ the great antericw column which gives off the 
nerves of motion. 

A, A, The hbr^. texture of the hemisphere, cmncentrating to form tbe anterior 
pc^etto of the crus cerebri. 

B. Ihe anterior colunm where it is passing the pons Varolii. 

c. Hie right pyramidal body; a little hirther down is the point of decussation. 

0 . Ihe remaining part of the poi^ Varolii, a portion having been dissected off 

to expose b. 

1. Tbe olffictory nerve in outline. 

2. Ihe union of the c^tic nerves. 

3, 3. Ihe third nerve. 

4, 4. Ihe fourth nerve. 

3, 5. Ihe fifth nerve, trigeminus. 

% 0. Hie muscular division of the fifth nerve. 

7. Hie sensitive root of the fifth nerve. 

8. Hie sensitive root rising from the posterior part of the mednUa oblongata. 

9. Ihe rixth nerve. 

10. The portio mollis of the seventh nerve, or auditory nerve. 

11. The portio dura of the seventh nerves or &da2 nerve. 

12. The rightb nerve, viz. par vagum, glosscKphmyngeal nerve, and spinal ac* 

cessory narve. 

13. Hie ninth nerve, or lingudl nerve. 

14. iSpmal curves. 

15. Spined acc^sory nerve eff the ri^t ride. 
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A, A. l%e posterior truifinra«e septaia of the poQ% from ^ hade pait. 

B. l[he septum, rising perp^dicuhtriy from the ei the poos, 

divides the great trac^ of nervous matter which descend from ca:e 
bram> viz, the posterior ^virions d* the crura cerehrL 
€, c, Ihe lateral septum of the medulla oblongata, which aerates the edf^s 
olivare from the wterior or muscular tract. 

Fig, 2. In this figure the po^mior or s^sltive tract is shown. They are se|mrated 
so as to exhibit the posterim* transverse septum of the pons. 

A. The pons Varoiii, with the transverse fibres of the septum (fig. 1. a, a.), 

B, B. The sensitive tract dissected and separated. 

c. The union and decussation of the pbsterior tract, 
n, n. The posterior root the s^na! nerve continued with the posterior tract 
below the decussation. 

B, B. Ihe sensitive roots and tracts of the fifth pair of nerves. 

Plate XXL 

This figure presents a lateral view (slightly oblique) of the two columns, with a 
section of the pims and crus cerebri. 

а. Fibrous texture of the anterior tract as it converges from riie left hernia 

sphere of the cerebrum. 

B, A section of the left crus cerebri. 

c. The motor tract in its course through the pons Varolii. 
n. The corpus pyramidale of the left side. 

B, £. The posterior or sensible tracts. 

F. Ibeir union and decus^tion. 

б. The corpus olivare, hanging by the tract or column, where it is united to 

the anterior column d and the posterior column e. 
n. The superior part of the tract of the corpus oHvare, running up into the 
corpora quadrigemina. 

I, Coi^pora quadrigemina. 

iV^^^These tmws of the brain have been tak^ from dissections made of the 
pmrts after they have bemi preserved a long time in proof spirits. 
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XXII. On the repulsive Power of Heat, By the Rev, Baden Powell, M.A, F,R,S. 
Savilian Professor of Geometry in the University of Oxford, 


Received April 10, — Bead June 19, 1834. 

The expansion of bodies by heat seems to imply a mutual repulsion of their par- 
ticles ; and it is a question naturally suggested, whether such a power of repulsion 
may not generally belong to heat, or be excited by it, between particles or masses of 
matter, at sensible as well as insensible distances. 

But however obvious the suggestion of such an inquiry, it is not of a nature easy 
to be pursued or decided. The subject has been partially investigated by Signor 
Libri and by MM. Fresnel and Saigey ; but their researches do not seem to have 
attracted much attention, and their results have even been regarded with consider- 
able doubt. Very recently, however. Professor Forbes, of Edinburgh, has revived 
the inquiry, by referring to the same principle to account for the singular phenomena 
presented in certain vibrations of heated metallic bars, first noticed by Mr. Tre- 
velyan, and since fully investigated by himself*. In a different form the subject had 
occupied my attention before I was acquainted with Professor Forbes’s investigations ; 
but on reading his paper, a new interest attached to the inquiry, and in pursuing it, 
I have obtained some results which appear to me decisive on a question, at once of 
importance in the analogies of physical action, and which has been hitherto regarded 
as involved in considerable uncertainty. 

Signor Libri, I believe in 1824, examined the influence of heat on capillary attrac- 
tion, and found that a drop of water suspended on a wire, when the wire was heated 
at one part, moved away from that part, both when the wire was horizontal and even 
when inclined upwards from the heated part. This he inferred was due to repulsion 
produced by the heat between the wire and the particles of the water. 

M. Fresnel'I' employed discs of foil and of mica fixed vertically at the extremities 
of a delicately suspended magnetic needle in vacuo, placed so little out of the meri- 
dian that it just produced a pressure of the disc against another fixed disc. On heating 
either of the two with the sun’s rays, concentrated by a lens, a sensible repulsion 
was produced. He showed that the effect was not occasioned by any current of the 
little air remaining, as it was not increased on the admission of more air ; that it 
bore no relation to magnetic or electric conditions ; and did not increase, but gene- 

* Transactions of the Royal Society of Edinburgh, vol. xii. 
t Annales de Chimie, vol. xxix. pp. 57, 107. (1825). 
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rally diminished, with thicker discs. He mentions other points on which his results 
had not been equally decisive, but allows that the whole subject requires further ex- 
amination. The completion of this interesting inquiry is doubtless one of the nu- 
merous benefits of which science was deprived by his ^rly loss. 

M. Saigey*, in the course of a series of experiments on the development of mag- 
netism in certain metallic bodies, notices some effects of repulsion, which (after exa- 
mining every ordinary cause likely to have occasioned them,) he concludes by refer- 
ring to heat. He tried the effect by means of a needle of lead finely suspended at 
different distances from a bar of copper, and found the number of oscillations in a 
given time decrease with the distance ; that is, the needle more rapidly assumed the 
position of parallelism to the heated bar in which repulsion w’^ould tend to place it. 

Signor Libri’s result is remarkable as contradicting the statement of Laplace-}*, 
who speaks of the " repulsive force of heat” as subsisting among the particles of a 
fluid ; but observes that experiment shows it has no other effect on capillary attrac- 
tion than what results from its diminishing the density of the fluid. 

In trying to repeat Libri’s experiment, I have never been able to succeed, except 
in producing a slight apparent motion in the drop, which seems explicable from the 
mere effect of evaporation on the side next the heat. 

I have observed a drop of oil, contained in a glass tube of about one tenth of an 
inch bore, move away from the part where heat is applied, evidently from the expan- 
sion of the glass, which renders the tube slightly conical, when the drop moves 
towards the narrower end. I have applied heat to capillaiy tubes till the suspended 
liquid has boiled, without producing any effect ; to inclined glasses between which a 
drop of oil was advancing, without in the least affecting its motion ; and to a plate 
of glass from the under side of which a globule of mercury remained suspended, 
ivitbout overcoming the attraction. 

With regard to repulsion at greater distances, on employing an arrangement some- 
what similar to Fresnel’s, when the discs were two small plates of glass with truly 
plane surfaces, I found that if in the first instance they were pressed together, so as 
to adhere, heat always overcame the attraction, and the moveable disc sometimes 
receded to a sensible distance. But this effect (and perhaps also that in Fresnel’s 
experiment) appeared to me in a great measure due to another cause than repulsion, 
\dz. the slight curvature which will be given to the plate of glass by the greater ex- 
pansion of the more heated surface, producing a convexity towards the heat. 

The amount to which this takes place may be easily calculated from the known 
dilatation of glass, the difference of temperatures of the two surfaces, and the thick- 
ness. 

In some cases, the two glasses were pressed so hard together that the colours of 
thin plates appeared between them. On the application of heat, these colours in- 

* Bulletin Math^matique, tom. xi. No. 167. 
t M^canique Celeste, Supp., livr. x. p. 75. 
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stantly desceBcied in tbe scale, and soon vanii^ied. These tints, then, may be em- 
ployed to furnish an exact indication of the most minute changes of distance between 
the surfeices, by whatever cause they may be produced ; and the effect due to cur- 
vature by heat (or rather, in this case, the restoration of the bmit glass to a plane 
figure,) might be calculated, and compared with the efiect observed. I made many 
experiments in this way, and satisfied myself that the change of figure was insufficient 
to account for the wlwle observed effect, and that the separation indicated by the 
descent of the tints in the scale was therefore, in part, due to a real repulsion. 

But I do not detail these experiments, because it is immediately evident that the 
use of lenses would afford a simple mode of deciding the question, divested of all in- 
fluence of change of figure, without any calculation. It is evident, that if the rings 
be formed between a convex surface and one which is either convex, plane, or even 
concave of less curvature, heat applied outside of either glass will tend, by the change 
of figure in every case in the first instance, to diminish the angle of contact ; that is, 
(if no other cause interfere,) to make the rings enlarge, without altering the central 
tint, imtil the curvature become equal to that of the convex surface. 

In this form of the experiment I have invariably found that, yi-om the first moment, 
the rings regulai'ly contract, and the central tint descends in the scale, till the whole 
vanishes. 

There are, however, several precautions necessary to be attended to. If the glasses 
be more than very slightly convex, the portion of the surface, throughout which they 
approach sufficiently close for the repulsion to act, is very small : this may render 
the total effect of the repulsive force too weak to overcome the weight of the upper 
glass, or even its inertia, though placed vertically. This difficulty I found with sur- 
faces which gave the first bright ring, when the centre was a point of maximum 
brightness, about O’l inch diameter. Even here the rings never enlarged. But with 
surfaces of less curvature, which gave a diameter of 0*2 or 0*3 inch, the effect never 
failed to be exhibited, most decidedly, on bringing a red hot iron over the glasses 
when laid one on the other, without pressure. 

The experiments, though simple in principle, certainly require some care : but with 
all precautions, and after the most careful consideration of all causes which can have 
tended to produce or affect the result, it appears to me that the separation of the 
glasses through the extremely small but finite and known spaces, whose changes are 
indicated by the degradation of the tints, can only be due to the real action of a re- 
pulsive power, produced or excited between the surfaces of the glasses by the action of 
heat. 

There are many questions relating to the nature and properties of this repulsive 
power which are immediately suggested, and some of which appear capable of so- 
lution by variations of the same method. 

The distance at which the repulsive power can act is shown by these experiments 
to extend beyond that at which the most extreme visible order of Newton’s tints is 
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formed. But I have also repeated the experiment successfully with the colours 
formed under the base of a prism placed upon a lens of very small convexity ; and 
according to the analysis of these colours given by Sir John H£rschbl*^ the distance 
is here about the 1 lOOdth of an inch. 

Beyond these small distances other methods must be resorted to. But the cer- 
tmnty of the result within these limits, confirms its probability at greater distances, 
as inferred by Fresnel and Saigey. 

I have tried many experiments with the view of ascertaining the relations of the 
repulsion by heat to different substances and conditions of surface. There are obvious 
difficulties in the way of such experiments, except in a few cases. I have found that 
the effect is produced not only between two surfaces of glass, but between glass and 
metal. 1 applied heat at the back of a plate of speculum metal, with a highly polished 
surface, on which the rings were formed with a convex lens ; and on comparing the 
effect in this case with that similarly produced when a plate of glass of the same 
thickness was employed, the effect was decidedly less with the metal, notwithstanding 
its better conducting power : but its highly polished surface rendered it a much worse 
radiator. 

In attempting to repeat the experiment with a coated or roughened surface, there 
is the radical difficulty of rendering the rings visible. There are obvious objections 
to coating the polished surface, and leaving a small space clear in the centre to form 
the rings, owing to inequality of surface and contact. But I have found that this is 
not absolutely necessary. The rings may be formed if the central part of the coating 
be only slightly rubbed, and particles of the coating left adhering. 1 iiave formed 
the rings when such particles are seen in the middle of them. With this precaution 
I tried many comparative experiments. The metal plate coated with Cliina ink gave 
a greater effect than when plain. With a plate of glass coated with China ink, the 
smoke of a candle, and leaf-gold, the effect with the smoke and China ink was greater 
than with the leaf-gold, which accords with the greater radiating power of those 
surfaces. 

But with all these coatings the effect was greater than with the plain glass. 
Whereas, according to Sir John Leslie, both the China ink and the leaf-gold have 
lower radiating powers than the glass. This difference I ascribe to the better con- 
tact which the lens has with the softer and more yielding surface of the coating 
against which it is pressed. 

These comparative experiments were made by placing the plate, with the lens rest- 
ing on it, at an invariable height above the flame of a spirit lamp. 

From these experiments, then, though we may infer that, cceteris paribus^ the better 
radiating power of the surfece increases the effect, yet there are other circumstances 
which affect the result more powerfully, and these seem to be, in general, whatever 
may tend to the more rapid communication of heat. 

♦ On Light, p. 641. 
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Hiis is still more conspicuous when the rings are formed in a thin plate of water 
between the lenses. The effect is here even greater than in air, and, as we may pre- 
sume, independent of radiation*. 

We may then conclude, upon the whole, that the repulsive effect depends upon the 
amount of heat commtmicated to the second surface hy whatever means. 

Also, according to what was shown at first, viz. that heat cannot overcome capillary 
attraction, it follows that in the case of an interposed liquid the heat must be sup- 
posed to act by exciting repulsion directly between the two surfaces themselves, 
through the fluid, and not by weakening the attraction of the liquid for either of 
them. 

* This variation of my experiment was first tried by Professor Fobbks of Edinburgh, on receiving an account 
which I communicated to him of my experiments in January 1834. 
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Corresp. 

Received April 30, — ^Read May 29, 1834. 

Of the questions to which the publication of the Principia gave rise, none has been 
attended with greater difficulty than that which relates to the figure of the planets. 
In this research it is required to determine the figure of equilibrium of a mass of fluid 
consisting of particles that mutually attract one another at the same time that they 
are urged by a centrifugal force caused by a rotation about an axis. Geometers have 
long ago adopted a theory of the equilibrium of fluids which is said to be perfect, and 
to leave only mathematical difficulties to be surmounted in every problem : but it 
must be admitted that the utility of this theory amounts to very little ; for it has 
failed in solving the fundamental problem for determining the figure of equilibrium 
of a homogeneous planet in a fluid state. This is the more remarkable, because Mac- 
LAURiN, soon after the origin of such inquiries, demonstrated with accuracy and ele- 
gance, that a planet supposed fluid would be in equilibrium if it had the figure of an 
oblate elliptical spheroid. To every one that reflects, the question, not easily an- 
swered, must occur, Why has it been found impossible to deduce the discovery of 
Maclaitrin from the analytical theory ? If we suppose that the theory is physically 
correct, and that mathematical difficulties alone oppose its successful application, 
there is great probability that these would have yielded, as in other instances, to the 
repeated attempts of geometers. 

But if Clairaut’s theory of the equilibrium of fluids be examined attentively and 
without prejudice, other difficulties of greater moment will present themselves. In a 
homogeneous fluid at liberty, if the forces in action be such as to make the problem 
possible, the equilibrium, according to the theory, requires only one condition, namely, 
that the forces urging every particle in the surface be directed perpendicularly towards 
that surface. The solution is thus made to depend entirely upon the difierential equa- 
tion of the surface, and seems to demand that this equation be determinate, and ex- 
plicitly given : for if the equation be indeterminate, or not explicitly given, bow can it 
be said that the problem is solved ? If the forces which urge the particles of the fluid 
are explicit functions of the coordinates of the point on which they act, so that when 
the values of the coordinates are assigned, the algebrmc expressions are completely 
ascertained, there is no doubt that the equation of the fluid’s surface will be known, 
and the figure of equilibrium will be determined. With respect to such problems, the 
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theory of Cjlairaut is therefore perfect, and it possesses all the elegance which might 
be expected from the talents of the author. On the other hand, if the forces in action 
depend upon the very figure to be found, as must always happen when the particles 
attract one another, the equation of the surface will not be explicitly known, becau^ 
the differential coefficients are derived, in part at least, from the unknown figure of 
the fluid. Since quantities which depend entirely upon what is sought are not elimi- 
nated from the final equation, the ordinary mles of mathematical investigation would 
lead us to infer, either that the problem is not solved, or that it is indeterminate, and 
admits of many solutions. It is allowed on all hands that there is a mutual connexion 
between the figure of a mass of fluid and the attractions it exerts upon its particles : 
the relation which these two things, alike unknown, must bear to one another in the 
case of equilibrium, is expressed by the equations of the upper surface and of the 
interior level surfaces ; and therefore it seems hardly possible to deny that these equa- 
tions are indeterminate. What is wanting to complete the solution of the problem 
cannot possibly be supplied by any abstract or mathematical properties which the 
indeterminate equations may possess ; and hence arises a suspicion that there is an 
imperfection of the theory, proceeding, probably, from some necessary condition 
having been overlooked. 

None of the observations that have been made go the length of charging with in- 
accuracy any of the properties of Clairaut’s theory, or any of the equations which 
express those properties. An equilibrium of a mass of fluid entirely at liberty cannot 
exist, unless all the conditions of that theory be fulfilled. The question is, whether 
those conditions be sufficient to determine completely the figure of equilibrium in all 
hypotheses respecting the forces. It is no small imperfection that the principal points 
of this theory have not been deduced from the nature of an equilibrium in a manner 
independent of opinion or arbitraiy assumptions. If a strict mode of investigation 
had been followed, we should have been in possession of a just criterion for ascertain- 
ing in any particular case, whether all the conditions required for an equilibrium 
were fulfilled or not. But in solving problems of this kind, it is often thought suffi- 
cient to prove some enumerated properties, or to obtain certain algebraic equations, 
which unavoidably introduces obscurity and occasions a want of evidence ; since it 
can hardly be supposed that the same properties, or the same equations, will bear 
alike upon a great variety of problems differing from one another in the nature of the 
forces urging the particles of a fluid. 

Is not the principle, that the equilibrium of a mass of fluid is in all cases secured 
when every individual particle is pressed equally by all the canals issuing from it 
and terminating in the surface, an opinion or an assumption ? That the property is 
general, no one will doubt. But when the fluid consists of attracting particles, the 
forces urging the particles and the pressures of the canals both vary when the upper 
surface of the fluid is made to change ; and may it not be alleged that the variation 
of the figure of the mass may be such that the pressures of all the canals may still 
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isontinue to be equal } Thus it may be possible tha^ the assumed principle may be 
Mfilied in the same body of fluid under difierent forms. 

The <Hfficulties which must be overcome before this subject can be fre^ from in- 
accurate mid insufficient reasoning, have occurred in problems relating to fluids of 
uniform density ; and for this reason homogeneous fluids are alone treated of in what 
follows. 

1. Suppose that ABC represents a mass of homogeneous fluid entirely at liberty, 
the particles of which are urged by accelerating forces ; let 
all the forces which act upon any element of the mass, as 
d m, be reduced to the Erections of three rectangular co- 
ordinates X, y, » ; and put X, Y, Z for the sums of the par- 
tial forces respectively parallel to x, y, %, Now, if A a be 
an infinitely slender prism of the fluid parallel to <r, passing 
completely through the mass, and divided in its whole length 
into elementary portions, it is obviously a condition necessary to the equilibrium of 
the body of fluid, that the forces X, acting upon all the elements of A u, mutually 
destroy one another. 

What has been enunciated of a prism parallel to a?, must hold equally of prisms 
parallel to y and 2 . 

Any element dm may be conceived as formed by the intersection of three slender 
prisms parallel to a?, a ; and, as the pressures in the whole extent of each prism 
balance another, the element will be at rest, having no tendency to move parallel to 
a?, or to y^ or to %. But no proof is required to show that an elementary portion of 
a fluid in equilibrium must be pressed equally on all sides. 

The forces which act upon the elements at the ends of any prism, A a, passing com- 
pletely through the mass parallel to are necessarily directed inward, and have op- 
posite directions ; wherefore the force X, in varying through the whole length of A a, 
must first decrease, then become equal to zero, and afterwards changing its sign, 
increase in approaching the other surface of the fluid. Thus, in every slender prism 
parallel to there is a point at which the force X is equal to zero ; and if the whole 
body of fluid be divided into such prisms, all the zero points will form a continuous 
surface stretching completely through the mass. In like manner there will be two 
other internal surfaces containing all the points at which the forces Y and Z are 
evanescent. The intersection of the three surfaces will determine a point G within 
the body of fluid at which all the three forces X, Y, Z, vanish, and which may be 
called die centre of the mass in equilibrium. 

In considering the equilibrium of a mass of fluid entirely at liberty, it is obvious 
that we may abstract from any motion common to all the particles, and from any 
forces acting upon them all with equal intensity in the same direction. The forces 
that must be balanced and rendered ineffective to produce motion, are such only as 
tend to change the relative position of the particles with respect to one another ; 
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which suppose that the ceatre of g^ravity of whole body of fluid eontinaes at rest 
and free from the action of any forces. Ihm it appears that G, the only point of a 
flxiid in equilibrium not acted upon by any force^ is no o^er than the centre of gravity 
of the mass. 

B. The equilibrium df a fluid entirely at liberty will not be disturbed by a pressure 
of the same intensity applied to all the parts of the exterior surface. 

By the intensity of a pressure is meant the amount of it when applied to smne 
given surface, most conveniently to the unit of surfaces. A constant pressure, or one 
acting uniformly with the same intensity, is proportional to the surfrce to which it is 
applied. 

This being understood, what is affirmed above is an immediate consequence of tbe 
fundamental property of an incompressible fluid to transmit a pressure exerted upon 
its surface in all directions without any loss of intensity. The inward pressure upon 
any part of the surface thus produces an equivalent outward pressure upon every other 
part, which is balanced by the contrary pressure supposed to act over the whole snr- 
fece. Wherefore if a mass of fluid be in equilibrium, it will continue in equilibrium, 
supposing a pressure of the same intensity to be applied to ail parts of the surface. 

3. The action of the forces upon the particles in the interior parts of the body of 
fluid is next to be considered. 

Take dny point (x y z) of the mass, and draw through it in any direction a plane 
surface w infinitely small and of any figure *, from the same point {x y s;) draw the 
infinitely short line ^ s perpendicular to w, and construct an upright prism upon the 
base w with the height h s. The forces acting upon a particle at the point {x y z) 
being represented as before by X, Y, Z, and the coordinates of tbe end of S ^ being 
X + hx,y -^^y, z we shall have this identical equation, 

+Y^ + Z4f) xJ*X«'=(XU + YSy + ZJ*) X®-; 


or by introducing a new symbol, 


F=X-|f + Y If + Z 




Fx^^X w=(X^j7-fY5y + Z^;s) X w. 

^ if’’ 17 ’ cosines of the angles which the directions of the forces 

make with h s : wherefore X ^ , Y Z are the partial forces urging tbe par- 
ticle (xy z) in the direction of ; and the whole accelerating force in the same direc- 
tion is equal to F. The density being constant, and represented by unit, the mass of 
tbe prism will be equal to ^ ^ x ; and as this may be as small as we please, we may 
assume that every particle of it is urged by the same force F ; so that F X ^ ^ X w k 
the eflbrt of the prism to move from tbe point {xy z) in the direction of hs. hetp, a 
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|iii|ic4apR of jf, JS) represent tlie intensity of pressure at the point (^y «), aadp -f Ip 
viU be the intensity at the other end of Is: the external pressures acting upon the 
opposite ends of the piism are therefore p Xw and {p + ^p) X ; and the difference 
of these, or Ip X w, is the impulse causing the prism to move towards the point (xp x) 
in the direction of I r. Now, the prism being at rest, the impulses F X I ^ X w and 
Ip X which tend to move it in opposite directions, must be equal ; wherefore, 
tahing the forgoing value of F x I « X w, and suppressing t^ factor w, which is 
common to the equal quantities, the non-efifect of the opposite forces requires this 
equation, 

— lp = Xld?-|-Yly-f-Zlx, 

which expresses that the effort of the accelemting forces to move the prism in any 
direction is counterbalanced by the contrary action of the pressure. The equation 
must hold at every point of the mass, without any relation being supposed between 
the infinitely small quantities I j:, ly, I x ; which condition requires that 
Xlj7-|“Yly “f'Zlx 

be the variation of a function in which the three variables x, y, z, are independent of 
one another. If this function be represented by <p' (j?,y, s,), so that 

y'(X d X + Y d y + Z d z) = p' (x, z,), 

we shall have . 

C —p = p' {x,y,z,). 

The forces respectively parallel to a?, y, z, are now thus expressed : 

^ ^ (x,y, «,) 

dx ^ — dy 5 ^ — dz 

The differentials of {x, y, z,) vanishing at the centre of gravity, the function will 
increase on every side in receding from that point ; and when it becomes equal to C, 
we shall have 

C = (x, y, X,), 

which is the equation of the surface of the fluid, the pressure p being equal to zero 
at all the points of that surface. 

If an infinitely narrow canal of any figure be extended from the point {xyz) to the 
surface of the fluid, the intensity with which all the fluid in the canal presses at the 
point (xp z) will be equal to the function p. Let the whole 
length of the canal be divided into small parts, 1^, 1^', 

&c. ; and at every point of division draw the sections w, 

&c., perpendicular to the sides of the canal, which 
will thus be divided into an infinite number of small prisms, 
to every one of which the foregoing investigation will ap- 
ply. Wherefore, the variation of the intensity of pressure, 
or Ip, in the length of any prism, will be just equal to the action of the accelerating 
forces upon the particles of the prism ; and the intensity with which all the fluid in the 
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eaaal at the pck^ (r y z) will be equal to the sum of a& the vmiaUiRis of the 

fiiiictiim p m the whole lea^h of the canal, th^ is, to the <MS^eresce between ^ 
vidne of p at the point (jc y z) and at the sur&ce of the field. Now the value of 
p at the sur&ce of the fluid is equal to zero ; wherefore, the intensity with which all 
the fluid in the canal presses at the point {x y a) is equal to the value of at that 
point. 

It follows from what has been proved, that every narrow canal drawn from any 
point (a? y z), and terminating in the surf^e of the fluid, will press at that point with 
equal intensity. Hence, if an infinitely small mass of the fluid, such as a sphere, or 
a cube, &c., be situated at the point (a* y z), it will have no tendency to move by the 
action of the surrounding fluid : for it will be equally pressed by all the narrow canals 
standing upon different portions of its surface, and extending to the surface of the 
fluid. This property is perfectly general and necessary ; and it may become a ques* 
tion, whether it be not alone sufficient to secure an equilibrium. Without entering 
upon the discussion of this question, we here confine our attention strictly to what 
has been demonstrated, namely, that in a fluid in equilibrium, every infinitely small 
portion is pressed with equal intensity by all the narrow canals issuing from it, and 
terminating in the surface of the fluid 

4. According to what has been shown, the forces which urge the particles of a fluid 
in equilibrium, and the consequent pressures, depend upon one function (a?, y, s,), 
varying in its value as the coordinates change their place from the centre of gravity 
to the surface of the fluid. The same function likewise determines the figure of the 
mass ; for, the fluid being at liberty, the surface will contain all the points at which 
there is no pressure. If p denote the pressure at any interior point {x y %), this equa- 
tion has been investigated, viz. 

C — p-=<^(x,y,z)i 
and if we make y = 0, the result, viz. 

C = (^{x,y,z) 

must be verified at all the points of the suiface. But it is to be observed, that instances 
may occur in which the function (p^ {x, y, z) in passing from a point within the fluid 
to a point in the surface, undergoes a modification in the form of its expression. It 
may happen that the quantities which it contains acquire particular relations at the 
surface ; and on this account the function may put on a singular form, distinguished 

♦ K tile mathematical principle of the property respecting the canals be stated abstractly, it will be found 
to lie in the nature of the functional, which must be a maximum at the centre of gravity, the point greatest 
pressure ; and continually decreasing in receding from that point, it must have the same value at all points of 
the suiface of the fluid. Now it is not impossible but, in some problems, there may be more than one function 
that will satisfy the twp conditions ; and, should this be die case, the figure of the fluid remaining the same, 
the i»operty respecting the canals would be verified in more than one supposition respecting the pressure and 
the fi>rces in action. 
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III some respects from the original expression as it exists in the interior parts. We 
may suppose that ^ (x, y, 2) changes into p (x,y^ z) at the sorl^u^ of the fluid ; inso* 
much that pf (x, 5, z) and p (x, y, z) are identical for all the points in the surface, but 
me different from one another when the coordinates of any other point are substituted. 
The pressure at any interior point being determined by the expression 
C — p = ^ (x, y, 2) ; 
the equation of the fluid’s surface will be 
C = p (x,y, z) ; 

the first formula being identical with the second at the surface, or when y = 0. 

The hypothesis of which we have been speaking is not an imaginary one, for a 
homogeneous planet in a fluid state is an example in point. In this case the forces in 
action are partly the attraction of the mass upon a particle ; and as the fluid has a 
spheroidical form, the attraction upon a particle in the surface is more simple in its 
expression, and depends upon fewer quantities than the like force upon a point within 
the surface. Although it is true universally that the forces urging a particle in the 
surface of a fluid in equilibrium are deducible from the general expressions of the 
forces in the interior parts, yet in such cases as that mentioned it does not hold con- 
versely that the latter forces are deducible from the former. This distinction, which 
is important, is not attended to in Clairaut’s theory, which tacitly assumes that the 
forces are invariably expressed by the same functions without any change of form, 
whether the point of action be in or below the surface of the fluid. 

It appears from what has been said, that in sohing problems of equilibrium it is 
necessary to begin with inquiring in what manner the forces at the surface, which 
always depend upon the equation of the surface, are connected with the forces sup- 
posed to act upon the particles within the surface. A twofold division must be distin- 
guished. In the first and more simple class of problems, it is assumed that the func- 
tion (p' (x, y, 2) from which the forces are deduced, undergoes no modification at the 
surface, but retains immutably the same form of expression at every point of the mass. 
In the other class of problems the function ^ (x, y, z) is supposed to undergo some 
modification at the surface of the fluid ; so that the forces in the interior parts admit 
of a twofold expression, one derived from the onginal function p’ (x, y, s), and another 
from the particular form p (x, y, 2), which that function assumes at the surface. In 
such cases the equilibrium will depend upon two different algebraic expressions, and 
not upon one only, as in the first division, or in Clairaut’s theory. 

5, The following theorem contains all that concerns the equilibrium in the first and 
more simple hypothesis, namely, when the functions of the coordinates which express 
the forces undergo no change of form in passing from a point in the surfa<.e of the 
fluid to a point within the surface. 
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Theorem, 

If a body of homogeneous fioid at liberty have for the eqaation of its snrl^ce^ 

C = fi(x,y,z), 

llie mass will be in equilibrium, supposing that every particle y 2) is urged by the 
forces X, Y, Z, respectively parallel to the rectmigular coordinates j?, y, 2, and equal 
to the partial differential coefficients of <p (^, y, 2), that is, 

ds ^ dz 

The ori^n of the coordinates being placed at the centre of gravity of the mass, the 
theorem must be supposed to assume further, that the expressions of the forces, that 
is, the differential coefficients of <p {x, y, 2), vanish when the coordinates are all equal 
to zero ; for without this condition the equilibrium of the mass of fluid would be im- 
possible. From this it follows that the value of p (x, y, 2) will increase continually 
as the point (x y 2) recedes from the centre and approaches the surface of the fluid 
on any side. If C° denote the value of (p (x, y, 2) at the centre of gravity, C — C° will 
be the whole increase in varying from that point to the surface of the fluid ; and as 
every gradation of magnitude is passed through, an interior surface may be found that 
will satisfy the equation 

C = (l>(x, y, z), 

provided C be any quantity between the limits C and C®. Wherefore if C — C® be 
divided into an infinite number of elementary portions, each ^ual to ^ y, there will 
exist a series of curve surffices gradually contracting in their dimensions round the 
centre, and the last containing a drop of fluid, which may be as small as we please ; 
of which successive curve surfaces, beginning with the upper surface of the mass, 
these are the respective equations : 

C = ?i(j?,y,2), orC = ^, 

C - Sy = <p, 

C — 2 ^y = 

C — 3 = ^, &c. 

From A in the upper surfiice draw A A' perpendicular 
to the surface next below ; put k = A A', the thickness 
of the stratum; and let tv denote any infnitely small 
portion of the curve surface at A ; then k x w will be 
the portion of the stratum insisting on the small surface w. 

The coordinates of the point A being x, y, 2, the forces in 
action and respectively parallel to the coordinates will be 
d ^ d ^ d ^ 
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and l)y these forces we maj suppose that eyery particle in the small mass k x wis 
urged. Now let 

and by a well-known property, the cosines of the angles which the coordinates of the 
lower surface of the stratum make with the normal of the same surfece, will be re- 
spectively equal to 

1 d ^ 1 d ^ 1 d ^ 

¥>< 17 ’ F^37! 


and hence the sum of the partial forces acting in the direction of A, will be equal to 


F‘v5i;y +F‘Uy/ “ 

wherefore, ¥ X k X w will be the impulse or pressure exerted by the small mass 
k X w upon the small surface w, on which it insists. Again, the coordinates of the 
end of k in the upper surface of the stratum, are 



d ^ 

* d a’’ 


Jc d ^ k d ^ 


and as the equations of the two curve surfaces are 

d <p 
' * dy^ 


^ ^ k d ^ . k d ^ 

C — P. + y+ F' 



C - lp = (p .{x,y,z)i 

WB deduce. 

Wherefore, the pressure ¥ xk xw of the mass k X w upon the small surface «?, will 
l>e equal to Ip x w; which proves that the incumbent stratum exerts a constant 
pressure upon the surface passing through A\ the intensity at every point being equal 
to ^ j9. The like demonstration may be employed to show, that any other stratum 
exerts a constant pressure upon the fluid below it ; and hence it follows, that all the 
fluid above any of the interior surfaces, whatever be the number of strata it consists 
of, presses with the same intensity at every point of the surface. Now the forces 
ur^ng the particles of the fluid decrease continually in approaching the centre of 
gravity, at which point they are evanescent : wherefore the infinitely small mass, or 
drop, contained within the surface nearest the centre, may be considered as free from 
the action of any accelerating forces ; and, its surface being subjected to the constant 
pressure df all the incumbent strata, these pressures, the directions of which ultimately 
pass through the centre of gravity, will balance one another without any tendency to 
produce either progressive or rotatory motion. 

If ra be the number of strata above any of the interior surfaces, the intensity of 
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IHressure at all the points 43i the sur&ce will be n X ^ ; and the eqtiatkm of the sur- 
§act being 

if =r « X ^ p, we shall have 

C-p=:^(a?,p,2), 


which equation ascertains the pressure at any point {xy%), and determine the sur- 
face containing all the points at which the same pressure prevails. This agrees with 
what was investigated in No. 3. 

The interior surfaces at all the points of which the pressure is constant have been 
called level syafaces ; and a stratum of the fluid lying between two level surl^es is 
called a level stratum, 

A property common to all the level surfaces^ and to the upper surface of the fluid, 
consists in this, that the resultant of the forces acting upon a particle contained in 
any of these surfaces is directed perpencflcularly towards it. Take two points, {s'y «) 
and (x 4 - ^ ^ ^ 2)5 infinitely near one another in the surface of which the 

equation is 

c—p = ip {x,y, z) ; 

and put Is for the short line between the two points ; by differentiating, C — p being 
constant, we get 

d <p d X , d^ d^ d^ ^ 

d x' ds * dy' ds dz ' ds ’ 


or, which is equivalent. 


x^ + y4^ + z 


ds 


= 0 : 


dx dy ds 

Now ^,^,57 


are the cosines of the angles which the directions of the forces make 


with the line ds: wherefore the algebraic expression in the last equation is the sum 
of the partial forces which act in the direction of ds; and as this sum is equal to 
zero in all positions of that line round the point a), the forces will produce no 
effect in the plane touching the curve surface, and will exert their whole action at 
right angles to the surface. 

From what is here investigated, we may derive this general property : If the forces 
X, Y, Z, which vary from point to point, be always perpendicular to a surface, they 
must satisfy this equation, 

X rfx -f- + Z ifz = 0, 

the coordinates being made to vary in the surface. For if the equation be divided 
by ds = tjdjfi + dy’^ + dz\ the result will be 


d X 


which expresses, as is shown above, that the whole action of the forces is perpendi- 
cular to the surface. 
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It may be deserved further with respect to the level surfeces, that in forming thdr 
equations^ nothing is supposed to change in the general equation 
C~p = 

except the quantity C — jp, which is constant in every individual surface, and the 
valu^ of the coordinates, the form of the function (p (x,y^z), and all the coefficients 
it contains, remaining immutably fixed. Every particular surface has, therefore, its 
independent equation, which is completely defined when the value of its constant is 
ascertained ; and, as the equation of the upper surface determines the equilibrium of 
the whole mass of fluid, so, for the very same reasons, the equation of any interior 
level surface will determine the separate equilibrium of the fluid within it, supposing 
the constant pressure of the incumbent stratum to be taken oflf or annihilated. 

The foregoing theorem, which is equivalent to the theory of Clairaut, cannot pos- 
sibly be attended with any difficulty. But if the simplicity of the matter conduces to 
make it clear, it also greatly narrows its application. The theorem is sufficient for 
determining the equilibrium when the forces are explicit functions of the coordinates 
of the point of action ; that is, such functions as are entirely known when the values 
of the coordinates are assigned. In this case, the differential equation of the surface 
must first be formed ; and, this being integrated, we obtain the equation of the figure 
which the fluid must assume. 

But the theorem is not sufficient for determining the equilibrium when a fluid 
consists of particles that mutually attract one another ; because, in this case, the 
fDrees, varying with the figure of the fluid, are not explicit functions of the coordi- 
nates of the point of action ; and because the expressions of the forces for a point in 
the surface of the fluid are in some respects different from the like expressions for a 
point within the surface, which is contrary to the hypothesis of the theorem. The 
problem thus assumes a new aspect, and further researches are required for its 
solution. 

6. In the second division of problems, if the equation of the surface of a mass of 
fluid be 

C = {x,y, z) or C = (p, 

the forces which urge the particles within the surface are expressed by the differential 
coefficients, viz. 

^ 

dx^ dy^ dz^ 

of a function (<r,y,2), which is different fi*om p (x,y, z), for all the points within 
the surface, and identical wuth it for the points in the surface. The equilibrium re- 
quires that the forces acting upon the interior particles, or the differentials of p’{x,y,z), 
vanish at the origin of the coordinates in the centre of gravity ; and this will not take 
place if p’ (x,y,z) contain any terms such as Ax, By, C z, the coefficients A, B, C 
being constant quantities. And since p' (x,y, z) is changed into p {x,y, z) when the 
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ooordiiia^ bave particular Faloes, it follows that p {Xy^, z) will contain no tenns 
such as A :r, By, C isr ; and consequently that its differential coefficients, viz. 

dp dp dp 
d s’ dy’ dz’ 


will vanish at the centre of gravity. Wherefore, in all problems of this class, the 
foregoing theorem may be applied to the equation of the surface of the. fluid, since 
the necessary conditions are fulfilled. 

Now attending solely to the equation of the surface, viz. 

C = ip{x,y,z), 

it has been shown that the expressions 

d p d p d p 
dx’ dy’ dz’ 


represent forces respectively parallel to the coordinates, the resultant of which is di- 
rected perpendicularly towards the surface. If it be supposed that every particle of 
the fluid is urged by forces expressed by substituting its coordinates instead of the 

coordinates of the surface in the same functions it is proved in the theo- 

rem that the mass wdll be in equilibrium, and may be divided by an infinite number 
of level surfaces into thin strata that exert a constant pressure upon one another. 
We have, therefore, now to inquire how the equilibrium which takes place when 

^kx’ ^ forces in action, is to be preserved when, instead of these, the 

other forces, ^^^e substituted. These latter forces may be considered as 

produced by additions made to the first, and they may be thus written, 


/d p’ 


dp 

(d<^> 

d p\ 

rf if 

(dp* 


\dx “ 

ilx)’ 

dy + 

\dy~ 

dyr 

37 + 

\dz “ 

dz)- 


and supposing the whole body of fluid to be divided, as in the theorem, into thin 
level strata, to which the joint action of the forces ^ is at every point per- 

pendicular, it is evident that the equilibrium will be destroyed when the additional 
forces come into action, unless their resultant, urging any particle, be perpendicular 
to the level surface in which the particle is contained ; but if the resultant be per- 
pendicular to the level surface, the equilibrium will not be disturbed, because the 
thin strata will still continue to exert a constant pressure upon one another in like 
manner as before the new forces were introduced *. However the additional forces 

/ d p' ^ d^ / dp^ d p \ /d^ d p \ 

\dx dx)’ \dy dyj’ \dz ^ dz) 


* It ia by meaxiE of this very general prindple that we pass from the equilibrium of a homogeneous fluid to 
tibit of one in which the density, being constant at all the points of the same level surface, varies, according to 
any law, from one level smfa<» to another. 
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be supposed to vary in passing from one level surface to another^ there will be no 
tendency to destroy the equilibrium, provided their action be directed perpendicularly 
to every such surface. The peipendiculaiity of the resultant of the additional forces 
to a level surface is expressed by this equation, 

or more simply by this, 

d z) — d.p z) = 0, 


the coordinates varying in the level surface. 

We can now assign the conditions necessary for the equilibrium of a mass of homo- 
geneous fluid at liberty, the particles of which are urged by the forces 
at the surface, and by the forces within the surface ; the functions 

<p and p' being identical for all the points in the surface, and difierent 

from one another for all the points within the surface : first, the resultant of the 
forces in action at the surface must be directed perpendicularly towards that surface ; 
and secondly, supposing the coordinates to vary from point to point of the same level 
surface, the difierent ial equation 


d .p' {x,y,z) -- d,p {x, y,z)^0 
must be verified at all the points of the level surface. 

In the hypothesis respecting the forces under consideration, there are two inde- 
pendent pressures at every interior point of the fluid; one caused by the forces 
dp dp dp 

Jx* jr, deduced from the equation of the upper surface of the fluid ; and the 

other by the additional forces 

/dp' dp\ /dp' dp\ /dp' 

\dx dx/^ \dy dy)’ \dz dz)’ 

and the equilibrium of the fluid will be impossible unless the mass can be partitioned 
by an infinite number of surfaces, in every one of which the two pressures are both 

constant*. Now the pressure caused by the forces is constant in 

all the surfaces called level surfaces in the theorem ; and as these surfaces depend 
solely on the equation of the figure of the fluid, it is obvious that no figure can be 
induced on the mass that will secure the equilibrium, unless the pressure caused by 
the additional forces be likewise perpendicular to the same level surfaces. But if 
both pressures be constant at all the points of every level surface, which is the con- 
dition expressed by the equation 

d.p' (x,y,x) — d.p {x,y, z) = 0, 


In no other wigr is it possible that the pressures propagated through the mass can balance and sustain 
one another. 


3t2 
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the eqailibriaiD^of the fluid will obviously be a conseqaence of theorem. It is 
therefore demonstrated^ with respect to problems of the second dass^ that the equa- 
tiou of the upper surface of the fluid is not sufficient by itself to determine the equi> 
librium of the mass. 

In the theorem^ the term level surface is liable to no ambiguity ; but in the more 
complex state of the forces that occurs in the second division of problems^ two dif- 
ferent systems of surfaces in which the pressure is constant require attention ; for the 

pressure caused by the forces is constant in all interior surfaces de- 

termined by the equation 

d,p{x,y,z) = 0; 

and the pressure caused by the forces is constant in all surfaces of 

which the general equation is 

d . y, = 0 . 

It will therefore conduce to clearness if the meaning of a level surface be restricted^ by 
adding to the two properties of being perpendicular to the resultant of the forces 
acting on the particles contained in it, and being pressed at all its points with the 
same intensity, the further condition of being deduced by varying the constant in 
the equation of the upper surface of the fluid. The effect of the equation 
d {x,y,z) — d ,p (x, y,z)=z0 

is to verify the two differential equations above mentioned at all the points of the 
same surfac : : it implies that the two systems of surfaces of constant pressure are 
blended in one ; and as this is a necessary condition of equilibrium, it distinguishes 
from all other figures those which are alone susceptible of an equilibrium. 

7. The general theory of the equilibrium of homogeneous fluids at liberty having 
been explained at sufficient length, it is next to be applied to some of the principal 
problems. 

Problem I. 

To determine the equilibrium of a homogeneous fluid at liberty, the particles attract- 
ing one another with a force inversely proportional to the square of the distance, 
at the same time that they are urged by a centrifugal force caused by revolving 
about an axis. 

The mass of fluid being in equilibrium, the centre of gravity will be free from the 
action of any forces ; and as the attractive forces balance one another at that point, 
there must be no centrifugal force at the same point ; that is, the axis of rotation 
must pass through it. 

The origin of the coordinates being placed in the centre of gravity, let y, de- 
note the rectangpular coordinates of a particle of the fluid, and j/, y, those of a 
molecule dm oi the mass, the two coordinates x and ^ being parallel to the axis of 
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rotation : and f being the distance between the assumed particle and the molecule 
dm, ym shall have 


/= -y)^ + (» - 


The attraction of spheres, according to the law supposed in this problem, being 
the same as if all the matter were collected in the centre, we may adopt for the unit 
of mass a sphere of the fluid having its radius equal to the unit of distance ; and for 
the unit of force, the attraction of the sphere upon a point in its surface ; then the 

direct attiuction of the molecule d m upon the particle at the distance f, will be ^ ; 


and the partial attractions urging the particle inward in the directions of 47, y, z, will 
be respectively equal to 


dm X — dm dm z — 

T • T * ~r~^ 7 ^ • / * 


Now if we observe that 


y -7 _ df _df 
J dx'> f dtf’> f dz^ 

it will readily appear that the sums of the attractive forces, with which all the mole- 
cules of the mass urge the particle inward in the respective directions of 47, y, z, may 
be thus comraodiously expressed : 



the integral extending to all the molecules of the mass. 

The attraction of the sphere at its surface being represented by unit, the velocity 
communicated by that force in the infinitely short time d t, will be 1 X dt\ and if 
the time of one entire revolution about the axis of rotation be denoted by T, the 
velocity generated by the centrifugal force at the distance of unit from the axis in the 

time d /, will be X dt; wherefore the centrifugal force acting at the distance of 

unit from the axis of rotation, and estimated in parts of the unit of force, udll be 
equal to 

4 TT* 

-Tp- = 8. 


At the distance of from the axis, the centrifugal force will therefore be 

s X ^y- 4 -^^ » and the resolved parts of it which urge the particle in the prolon- 
gations of y and s, will be equal to g X y and g X z. 

Now if X, Y, Z represent the total forces tending inward and urging the assumed 
particle in the directions of the coordinates, we shall have 
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wherefwe, p denoting the intensity of pressure, we detain 


dp = 




dm 

T 


dx 


rfd? + 


rfj/ 


i.fif 


and by integrating. 


+ (*•> 

and fix>m this the equation of the surface of the fluid is derived by making j» = 0, viz. 

«= [/t] 


the brackets signifying that the inclosed integral is deduced from an attracted par- 
ticle in the surface of the fluid. 

The integral in the last equations is the sum of ail the molecules of the fluid 

mass divided by their respective distances from the attracted point. In equation (1.) 
the pressure^ varies through all gradations of magnitude, from zero to the maximum 
value at the centre of gravity. The exact import of this equation is therefore attended 
with no difficulty. 

The integral for a point or particle in the surface of the fluid, distinguished by 
brackets in equation (2.), is a particular or singular value of the general integral. 
When the attracted point is within the surface, the value of the integral depends not 
only upon the coordinates of that point, but also upon the limits of the integrations, 
which are determined by the equation of the surface of the fluid ; but when the at- 
tracted point is in the surface, the expression of the integral is more simple, because 
it involves only the coordinates of the surface. The particular integral is obtained 
from the genei’al one by substituting the coordinates of the surface ; but the integral 
for a point within the surface cannot be derived by any change of coordinates, from 
the modified and singular form wffiich the expression assumes at the surface. From 
this it follows that the level surfaces deduced from the equation of the upper surface 
of the fluid, are different from the interior surfaces determined by making p constant 
in equation (1.). 

Relatively to the linear dimensions of the mass of fluid d w is a quantity of three 
dimensions, and therefore the integral being extended to all the molecules of 

the mass, is only of two dimensions. Let z, R represent the coordinates, of an 
attracted point in the surface of the fluid, and the radius drawn from the same point 
to the centre of gravity ; further, assume 


£ ^ y z 

^ -f s*’ -f ^ VjT® + y’ -f s*’ 

and the quantities ar, h, c will depend only upon the angles that determine the di- 
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recdoa of R : then ~jr J being a fonction of two dimensions^ in which z are 

the only variables, X |[^^] will be a quantity of no dimensions ; it will, there- 
fore, be a function of or of a, c ; so that we shall have 


[/^]=R2xF(a,5,c), (3.) 

F being the mark of a function. The same value may be expressed by means of the 
coordinates, viz. 

\S yl = F ( Va* + yi 4. V'a»+y* + s»)' 

If the value just found be substituted in equation (2.), the result will be, 


C=(^+yHz2)xF( 


+ y* + -f ’ S*’ + y® -f- 


7»)+i X + 


which proves that the forces in action at the surface of the fluid are not sufficient to 
determine the equilibrium of the mass. For the equation of the figure of the fluid at 
which we have arrived, containing an arbiti-aiy function, is indeterminate ^ and, on 
examination, it will be found to comprehend the ellipsoid and innumerable other 
figures*. 

If for vT, y, z we substitute their values R rr, R R c, the equation of the surface 
will assume this form, 

C = R 2 x { fK 6 , c )+-^(62 + c 2 )|. 


The equation of a level surface is deduced from the equation of the upper surface by 
changing the constant, and substituting the coordinates of the level surface for those 
of the upper surface : now, supposing that r, in the same straight line with R, is a 
radius of a level surface, the coordinates of the point in that surface at the extremity 
of r win be r a, r b, r c, because and R have the same direction : wherefore, by sub- 
stituting ra^rh,rc for x, y, z in the equation of the upper surface, and denoting the 
new constant by C', the equation of the level surface of which r is the radius will be 

C = r2 X {f (a, 6,c) + (6= + c2) J . 

The comparison of this equation with that of the upper surface of the fluid leads to 
this result, 

C » 


* In a particular examination of Clairact’s theory that occurs in the sequel of this Paper, it is proved from 
diSPerent principles, that Ute equation of the figure of the fiuid dedimed from the forces in action at the surface 
is indeterminate, nj^d admits of innumerable solutions. 
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from wfalcli it follows^ that eyery interior level surface is sIraOar to the upper sur&ee^ 
and similarly posited about the centre of gravity. 

The explosion of the integral in equation (3.) is evidently true in aU similar sphe- 
roids, without any change in the function F ; for F, being of no dimensions, contains 
only the proportions of the linear dimensions of the geometrical figures, and these 
proportions are the same when the figures are similar. And, since all the level sur- 
faces are similar to the upper surface, it is obvious that the equation of a level sur- 
face may be thus expressed, 

because the integral between the brackets^ which stands for the sum of all the mole- 
cules within the level surface divided by their respective distances from a point {xy z) 
in that surface, is equal to the part of the equation of the level surface which contains 
the function F. Now the equilibrium of the mass of fluid will be impossible, unless 
the pressure determined by the equation (1.) be constant at all the points of the same 
level surface ; which requires that the equation 

+ T (3^^ + *^)} = [/t] + ' ( 3 '" + 

be verified, the coordinates of the attracted point varying in any level surface*. This 
differential equation will be fulfilled if the equation 

constant 


hold at all the points of every level surface. And as the integral without brackets 
is the sum of all the molecules of the whole mass of fluid, divided by their respective 
distances from the attracted point in the level surface ; and the integral with brackets 
is the like sum relatively to all the molecules within the level surface ; the last equa- 
tion may be expressed more simply thus. 


constant 


rdm 


the integral being extended to all the molecules of the stratum between the level 
surface and the upper surface of the fluid. In the figures which verify this equation 
there will exist in the interior parts no surfaces of constant pressure except the level 
surfaces, which is a necessary condition of equilibrium ; and the intensity of pressure 
in every level surface will be determined by the equation (1 .), as required in the 
problem. 

We have next to investigate the figures which verify this last equation. Let s re- 
present the distance oi dm from the centre of gravity ; and, r being drawn to an 


* ITiat is, of every surface detenmued by varying Uie constant in the equation of the upper surface, accord- 
ing to the definition in No. 6. 
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attracted point in a level snr&ce^ put 6 and § for the ang^ which r and b make with 
the axis of rotation j and m and o/ for the angles which determine the positions of 
the projections of r and s upon a plane pasdng through the centre of gravity perpen- 
dicular to the same axis : then 4 being the angle between the two lines r and 5, and 
y*the distance of dm from the attracted pointy we shall have 
y == cos ^ ~ COS ^ cos d 4* sin ^ sin & cos («■ — ar'), 

/=y«2 — 2«r.y + r2. 

Again, if the plane of the two lines r and s describe the small angle d v by revolving 
about r, the extremity of s will describe the short line s cos 4 d <r perpendicular to the 
revolving plane : farther, supposing that the arc 4 increases to 4 + d 4, the extremity 
of s will move through the short line 5 d 4 in the plane of the arc yp ; now the short 
lines s cos yp d ff and s d yp being perpendicular to one another and to the molecule 
d m may be considered equal to s cos ypdtrXsdypx ds; or, which is the same 
thing, we may assume 

dm=z--~dyd(r.s^ds. 


By substituting the values of d m and the integral under consideration will be thus 
expressed : • 






s/ ^ i.y + r®’ 


the integrations being extended to all values from y = 1, toy= — 1, (r = 2sr, 

and from « = r', to « = R', r' and R' being two radii in the same straight line, the first 
of a level surface, and the other of the upper surface of the fluid. The radical quantity 

must now be expanded in a series of the powers of -j, viz. 


L 

s 


+ 4.c« + 4 


. d*’ + 


r,(3) 


+, &c.. 


the coefficients being determined by the formula 
2* 


and having substituted this series, and effected the integrations with respect to d ^ 
between the assigned limits, the result will be 




+ rff-dydc{9! 


+ dydelog^ X 


MDCCCXXXIV. 


Vide Appendix. 
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+ (‘F ~ ») 

+ (t® ~ ^) ^ * 


Because every level surface is similar to the upper suri&tce^ and similarly posited about 
the centre of gravity, and that r and R, as well as r' and R', are radii of the two 
surfaces in the same straight line, we have 
r = a . R, r' = a . R^, 

a being a fraction of unit, which is the same for all the points of the same level sur- 
face ; wherefore, by substituting the values of r and r', and leaving out the term 

ff- dyda logy X = R*«Mog-i .ff- 

which is equal to zero, we get 

+ (« - B?) R ff- dydc&^ . R' 



a JJ W 


(«»- a‘) R* p f'-dyi<r<i'^ 
i — 2 %/ xJ R'*""® 

Such is the expression of the integral under consideration, the atti*acted point being 
the intersection of R, with the level surface of which a R is a radios ; and the value 
of the integral must be ccmstant at all the points of the same level sur^e, that is, it 
must be the same when u is the same in whatever direction R be drawn. 

In the first place, if the figure of the fluid be a sphere, the expression re- 

duced to its first term, which is constant in every spherical surface concentric with 
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die upper SRr^e ; because by the nature of the functions all the integrals vanish 
wh^ is constant. But the supposition of a sphere requires that g be equal to zero 
in the equations (1.) and {2.), or that there be no centrifugal force. 

But if the radius R vary as it changes its direction,^^ cannot be of the same 

quantity at every point of the same level surface, except when all the terms after the 
first are separately equal to zero, that is, except the expression of R' be such that 

dy dff 

JJ - 0 . 

for all values of i from 1 to od . 

The investigation will be greatly facilitated by the following theorem : 

If d = cos y = sin & cos c' = sin § sin the integral 


ff- dyd,i& V"' <r''. 


extended to all values of y from 1 to — 1, and of a from 0 to 2 cr, will be equal to 
zero in all cases when m m! m!' is less than i*. 

It is obnous that is a function of the three quantities d, d ; and if we 

assume 


I being a constant, and functions such that d, V, d rise to one dimension 

in all the terms of and to two dimensions in all the terms of the highest 
sum of the indexes in the combinations of d, Vy dy contained in the expressions of 

&c., will not exceed 4, 6, 8, &c. ; wherefore, by the theorem, the 

assumed value of will succeed in making all the terms ofy^-^ vanish in which 

i is an even number, and it is evidently the most general assumption for ^ that will 
answer the same end. 

When i is an odd number, we have 


ff 


-rfyrfo-CW _ 


R'" 


=//- 


— dy dor C^O 


2 

In this case being an odd function of y, is the same in quantity, but changes 
its sign, when for d and «r' we substitute d + ^ and zd + wherefore the whole in- 


tegral will be equal to zero, if the denominator retain the same positive value when 
d and «r' are changed into d + ^ increase of the integral being, on 


* Vide Appendix. 
3 u2 
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this suf^iositiiHi) exaedf compensated the decrease. But this reqfures &at 

he exterminated^ becat^ this function varies its sign when ^ and ^ are changed into 

^ + Y «^ + »* Wherefore, leaving out if we assume 

^ = u^«> + u« 

it will follow from what has been said, that all the terms of after the first, both 

those in which t is even and those in which it is odd, will vanish, so that we shall 
have 

which is constantly of the same value at all the points of the same level surface. 
Taking the most general expression of and observing that the constant 

(fi + d\ 

may be blended with we shall have 

-^ = A o'!* + B y* + C c's + D a’ ft' + E o’ c* + F S' c' : 
but d/, y, ^ being the coordinates of R' in the surface of the fluid, we have 

^ — f y — ^ > 

Ri — Rj — r7 — C : 

and these values being substituted, the result will be 

1 = A -j- B y2 ^ 0 5;'2 ^ j) ^ y ^ _j. p y 

which is the equation of an ellipsoid, the coordinates a^y y, z' being parallel to three 
diameters intersecting at right angles. It is therefore demonstrated, that the ellipsoid 

comprehends all the figures that will make the integral taken between the 

as^gned limits, of the same value at all the points of the same level surface, that is, 
at all the points of any interior suiface similar to the upper surface, and similarly 
posited about the centre. 

The foregoing reasoning is independent of the centrifugal force ; but by attending 
to the rotatory motion which causes that force, it is easy to prove that the axis about 
which the fluid revolves, or the diameter parallel to the coordinate a/, must cmncide 
with one of the axes of the geometrical figure. For, there being no centrifugal force 
at the poles of the axis of rotation in the surface of the fluid, the only force in action 
at these points is the attraction of the mass. But the resultant of the forces urging 
every particle in the surface of a fluid in equilibrium must be perpendiculai* to the 
surface^: and as there are no points on the surface of an ellipsoid at which the attrac- 
tion mass is perpendicular to the sur&ce, except the extremities of the three 
axes, it follows that, with one or other of these, the axis of rotation of the fluid in 
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equiMbnam must cducide* The diameter parallel ^ being thos proved to be an 
axis of the eliipsmd, we may assume that the other two coordmates aj*e parallel to the 
remalnkig axes of the geometrical figure, in consequence of which the equation of 
the surfi^e will become more simple, viz. 



the three semiaxes being of which h is the axis of rotation. 

Further, the figure of the fluid in equilibrium can be no other than a spheroid of 
revolution. Draw a plane through the axis of rotation and any point (x y z) in the 
surface of the fluid. This plane will contain that part of the attraction of the spheroid 
which is parallel to the axis of rotation, or to the coordinate x : it will also contain 
the centrifiigal force directed at right angles from the axis of rotation. The same 
plane will also contain the resultant of the attractions parallel toy and z ; for if it did 
not, the resultant might be resolved into two forces, one contained in the plane, and 
the other perpendicular to it ; and the force perpendicular to the plane would partly 
act in a direction touching the surface of the spheroid, which is inconsistent with the 
equilibrium of the fluid. Wherefore, the whole attractive force at any point in the 
surface of the spheroid is contained in a plane passing through the point and the axis 
of rotation ; which obviously excludes ellipsoids with three unequal axes, and limits 
the figures of equilibiium to spheroids formed by the revolution of an ellipsis about 
the axis of rotation ; and as the centrifugal force necessarily causes the equatorial 
diameter to be longer than the polar axis, it follows that the figure of the fluid in 
equilibrium can be no other than an oblate elliptical spheroid of revolution, of which 
the equation is 

^ ^ + F (3^ + **)’ 

the fluid turning about 4, the less axis. 

By the foregoing investigation, the problem for determining the equilibrium of a 
homogeneous planet in a fluid state is reduced to solving the equation of the upper 
sui*&ce, which is an expression of a known form, as the figure of the fluid is ascer> 
tained. The equation of the upper surface adjusts the oblateness of the spheroid to 
the quantity of the centrifugal force. It is only this part of the problem which, if we 
judge rightly, is fairly made out in the modes of investigation usually adopted ; for in 
all these it is assumed that the figure of the fluid is an oblate elliptical spheroid, but, 
except in Maclaurin's demonstration, the equilibrium is not proved on satisfactory 
grounds. D’Alembert first observed, that in general more spheroids than one may 
be in equilibrium with the same centrifugal force, or with the same velocity of rota- 
tion ; and it is now well known that there may be two such spheroids, or one only, 
or that no spheroid of the proposed matter can be found that will be in equilibrium 
with the given quantity of centrifugal force. All this is pure mathematical deduction 
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ln>m RB i^gsebraic equation ; it is attended with no difficulty^ and is very fuUy dk^ 
cussed by all the authors who hare written on the figure of the earth ; it would, there^ 
fore, be superfluous to treat of it here ; but it may not be improper to add a few 
words for the purpose of explaining in what manner the number of solutions of the 
problem is limited by the nature of the equilibrium. 

Let ABC represent an oblate elliptical spheroid of homogeneous fluid in equi- 
librium by revolving about the axis P Q ; and a Sc, an 
interior level surface, which is therefore similar to the 
upper surface ABC, and similarly posited about the cen- 
tre : the stiutum between the two surfaces will act upon 
the fluid within the level surface in two ways, namely, by 
pr^ure and by attraction. From the nature of the sphe- 
roid, the attraction of the stratum upon every particle 
within the level surface is zero ; and the pressure of the 
exterior fluid acts upon every point of the same surface 
with equal intensity ; wherefore, the whole mass ABC being in equilibrium, if the 
stratum be taken oflT, the remaining body of fluid a Sc will be in equilibrium sepa- 
rately. But another spheroid, a' V d, of a difierent form, may be tmced within ABC, 
the less axes and the equators of the two figures coinciding, such that it will remain 
in eqfiilibiium separately, upon abstracting the exterior fluid. Every small portion 

of the surface ei b' d is pressed inward by the exterior fluid ; it also sustains a 
pressure from within outward, caused by the attraction of the fluid on the outside of 
the surface h'd upon the particles within that surface. Now, although each of the 
two contrary pressures varies from one point of the surface to another, yet the sphe- 
roid may be so determined, that their joint action, or their difierence, shall be the 
same at every point of the surface. When the spheroid b' d has this figure, it will 
be in equilibrium with respect to the action of the exterior fluid ; and, if that be 
abstracted, it will be in equilibrium separately, because the whole mass ABC is in 
equilibrium. What has been said may easily be proved by calculation ; for the sphe- 
roid ABC being given, we know the pressure of the exterior fluid upon s t; we know 
also the attraction of the exterior fluid upon a particle of the spheroid a' V d, for it is 
equal to the difference of the attractions of the spheroids ABC and a! d upon the 
particle : and hence it is easy to deduce, that the relation between the oblateness and 
the centrifugal force is expressed by the same equation in the spheroid a' b' d and in 
the level surfaces. 

It thus appears, that in general there are two spheroids of the same matter, but not 
more than two, wbich will be in equilibrium with the same rotatory velocity. If the 
oblateness of A B C increase, that of a' ft ' d will decrease ; and the two spheroids con- 
tinually approaching the same figure, they will ultimately coincide in a limit at which 
there is only one form of equilibrium. On the other hand, as A B C becomes more 
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nearly spherical o' 5 V will be more and more flattened ; so that, the centrifugal force 
being zero and AB C a perfect sphere, a*U d will be an infinitely thin circle of fluid 
particles in the plane of the equator. 

Ihe problem that has been solved leads to a consideration which it is important to 
notice, because it relates to a principle of equilibrium that has been very generally 
adopted. It has been shown that the equation of the surface (2.) is indeterminate, 
and admits of innumerable solutions ; but in every figure wluch satisfies that equa- 
tion, the other equation (1.), viz. 

will hold at every interior point {xy z) of the mass of fluid. In this latter equation, 
p is the pressure of any canal issuing from the point {xy z) and extending to the sur- 
face of the fluid; and therefoi*e, in every figure which satisfies the equation of the 
surface, every such canal will exert the same pressure upon a molecule placed at the 
point a). Now of the innumerable figures that satisfy the equation of the surface 
there is only one that is in equilibrium ; and thus it is proved, that a mass of fluid, 
without being in equilibrium, may assume many figures in which every interior par- 
ticle is pressed with equal intensity by all the canals issuing from it and terminating 
in the surface. And as neither the equation of the surface, nor the ^qual pressure of 
all the canals extending from a molecule to the surface, is suflmient to secure the 
equilibrium except when the forces are explicit functions of the coordinates; so 
neither of the two properties can be employed in any other hypothesis respecting the 
forces, to verify an equilibrium, that is, to prove that a proposed figure will be in 
equilibrium. 

8. In the following problem the forces in action are known functions of the* co- 
ordinates, and the solution is deduced immediately from the theorem in No., 5.. 

Problem II. 

To determine the figure of equilibrium of a fluid at liberty, the particles being sup^ 
posed to attract one another with a force directly proportional to the distance, at 
the same time that they are urged by a centrifugal force caused by revolving about 
an axis. 

As the attractions of the particles balance one another at the centre of gravity, in 
order to free that point from the action of any forces the axis of rotation must pass 
through it. 

Let X, y, z denote the coordinates of an attracted particle, and .d, y, d those of an 
dement dm of the mass, the origin being at the. centre of gravity, and x, being 
parallel to the axis of rotation ; adopting for the unit of mass the whole given mass 
of fluid, and for the unit of force the attraction of the whole mass collected in aL^iut 
upon a particle at the distance 1, the attraction of dm upon the assumed paliiSIc at. 
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the distance f will be fdm ; md the cosines of the angles which/ makes with .r, y, % 
bdbog 

f ^ f ^ f ^ 

Oie partial attracU<ms» directed inward^ and parallel to s, will be 
dm{x dm(y ^ /), d m (z — 2 ^) ; 

and^ by integrating^ the sums of the like attractions of all the molecules of the mass 
are obtained^ viz. 

xf dm ^ f id dm, yf dm^ f ^ dm, %f dm ^ f d dm. 

Now, by the property of the centre of gravity, we have 

f d dm 0, /y d»i = 0, f d dm=^Oi 
wherefore, the attractions of the whole mass respectively parallel to x, y, 2 will be 
equal to 

xfdm, yf dm, %f dm, 
or simply to x, y, %, because f dm \% the unit of mass. 

Let E denote the centrifugal force at the distance 1 from the axis of rotation, and 
estimated in parts of the unit of force ; then the action of tMs force urging the par> 
tide in the prolongation of y and z will be equal to ly and s z. 

Now, if X, Y, Z denote the whole accelerating forces acting parallel to x, y, %, we 
shall have 

X = Y = (1 — s)y, Z = (1 - s) s ; 

which forces are therefore known functions of the point of action. Representing the 
intensity of pressure by y, we obtain 

da? -4“ (1 — €) • (y dy + z d 2 ) ; 

and, by integrating, 

c-,=4 + o-.) 


which equation deteiinines the pressure at the interior points of the fluid. The ^na- 
tion of the figure of the mass in equilibrium is obtained by making p = 0, viz. 


C = T + (1 


0 . 


2 


Supposing, therefore, that e is less than 1, or that the centrifugal force at the 
distance 1 from the axis of rotation is less than the attraction of the mass collected 
in a point at the same distance, the fluid in equilibrium will have the form of an 
d)late elliptical spheroid of revolution. 

As this problem is difierent from the first only in the law of attraction, it may be 
allied that the methods of solution should be similar. There would be no difficulty 
in applying to it the same investigation employed in the first problem ; but in what- 
ever manner we proceed, the distinction betwe^ the two cai^ will remain unchanged. 
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In the second problem, the forces acting upon a particle within the surface are the 
same functions of the coordinates as the like forces acting upon a particle in the sur^ 
face ; because the forces which urge a particle in any situation depend only on the 
whole mass of fluid, and the distance of the particle from the centre of g^vity. But 
in the first problem, if we except the particular class of figures susceptible of an equi- 
. librium, the finding of which is an additional condition to be investigated, the forces 
urging a particle within the surface are not deducible from the forces at the surface 
merdy by changing the coordinates of the point of action. 

9. To complete the theory in this paper, it would be necessary to determine the 
figure of equilibrium of a revolving mass of homogeneous fluid, on the supposition 
that the particles attract one another with a force varying as any power of the distance. 
The solving of this problem would enable us to decide whether the equilibrium be 
possible in any other law of attraction but the direct proportion of the distance, or 
the inverse proportion of the square of the distance. The principles that have been 
laid down are sufficient to solve the problem enunciated in this general manner ; but 
the application of them would require mathematical discussions too extensive to be 
entered upon at present. To conclude this paper, some observations will be made 
that seem to be called for by the notions that prevail on the subject of which it 
treats. 

On Maclaurin's Demonstration of the Equilihrimn of the oblate elliptical 

Spheroid. 

In treating of the figure of the earth, Newton begins with observing that a homo- 
geneous mass of fluid, supposing its particles urged only by their mutual attraction, 
would arrange itself in a form perfectly spherical. If this sphere acquire a revolving 
motion about one of its diameters, a new force will be impressed on its particles, 
causing them to recede from the axis of rotation ; and, in obedience to this force, the 
fluid will subside at the poles and dilate itself in the direction parallel to the equator. 
Newton assumes, without alleging any reason in support of his assumption, that the 
revolving fluid will permanently settle in an oblate elliptical spheroid. Admitting 
tacitly that this is the figure of equilibrium, he proves that the relative dimensions 
of the spheroid depend upon the proportion of the centrifugal force to gravity at the 
equator ; and this proportion being ascertained by experiment in the case of the 
earth, he finds that the equatorial diameter is to the polar axis as 230 to 229. Hie 
^ole of this speculation, when published in the Principia, was entirely new ; it in- 
volves many points of difficult investigation ; and the ability has always been ad- 
mired by which the difficulties are either overcome or evaded by ingenious approxi- 
mations sufficiently exact and requiring the least possible calculation. But this 
splendid theory was incomplete till it should be proved that a fluid sphere turning 
upon an axis must assume the form of an elliptical spheroid. The attention of 
geometers was therefore turned to this point. The subject was treated by Mr. James 

MOCCCXXXIV. 3 X 
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Stiruko to 1735, aod by Cluraut in 1737^ but only on the supposition of a spheroid 
little different from a sphere ; and the results obtmned by these geometers perfectly 
coincided with the detOTnination of Newton. In a dissertation on the tides, which 
i^m*ed the prize of the Academy of Sciences of Paris in 17^0, Maclaukin made a 
great addition to the Newtonian theory, by proving that any proposed elliptical 
spheroid of homogeneous fluid would be in equilibrium if it revolved about its less 
axis with a certmn rotatory velocity, and by introducing in his demonstration accu- 
rate notions respecting the conditions required for the equilibrium of a fluid entirely 
at liberty. 

If an oblate elliptical spheroid of homogeneous fluid revolve about the less axis, 
the equilibrium of the mass will be secured if the resultant of the attractive and 
centrifugal forces acting upon a particle in the surface be directed perpendicularly 
towards the surface. In order to prove this, suppose that innumerable surfaces are 
described within the spheroid, similar to the upper surface, and similarly posited 
about the centre, and it will be easy to prove with respect to a particle in any of the 
interior surfaces, that the resultant of its centrifugal force, and of the attraction upon 
it of all the matter within the surface in which it is placed, is perpendicular to that 
surface. Now it is proved in the Principia that all the matter between the upper 
surface and any of the interior surfaces exerts no attraction upon a particle either 
in or within that surface ; and hence it follows that the resultant of the centrifugal 
force of a particle, and the attraction upon it of all the matter of the spheroid, is 
perpendicular to the interior surface passing through the particle. The interior 
surfaces are therefore the true level surfaces of the spheroid, and the equilibrium of 
the revolving mass is establishsd by the reasoning in the theorem in No. 5. From 
this demonstration it would appear that the Newtonian property, according to which 
the matter of a homogeneous stratum bounded by two similar and concentric ellip- 
tical surflices does not attract a particle within the stratum, is not merely accidental 
to the equilibrium, but a condition necessary to its existence. 

The equilibrium of the oblate spheroid may be made out by a diflerent process. 
The attraction of the mass upon one of its particles may be investigated ; and, when 
this done, it is found that the attractions parallel to the equator and perpendicular 
to the same plane, are proportional to the respective distances of the particle from 
the axis of rotation and from the equator. It thus appears that the forces urging 
any particle are known expressions of the coordinates of the point of action ; and 
therefm’e the solution of the problem is immediately deduced from the theorem in 
No. 5. Now in this procedure there is no direct mention made of the Newtonian 
pr<qierty; and hence it may, perhaps, be alleged that it is not essential to the 
equilibrium, although it is a principal step in the former demonstration. But a 
little reflecthm will show that the property in question is a condition no less neces- 
sary in this than in the former investigation ; for it is by means of it that the forces 
acting upcm a particle are disengaged from the upper surface of the fluid, the boundary 
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of tbe attracting iitass> and are brought to depend entirely upon the situation of the 
paxiidie with respect to the equator and the aids of rotation. Ihis second investiga- 
tion, tiierefore, concurs with the first, in proving that the Newtonian property is 
necessary to the equilibrium of the spheroid, and not merely accidental. 

MacIiAURIn's demonstration is different in some respects from either of the two 
investigations that have been mentioned. He requires three separate conditions for 
the equilibrium : first, the resultant of the centiifiigal force and the attraction of the 
mass, must be perpendicular to the surface of the spheroid ; secondly, every particle 
must be pressed equally in all directions ; thirdly, all the columns reaching from the 
centre to the upper surface must balance and sustain one another. Now if the first 
of these conditions be fulfilled, and that too whether the mass of fluid be an elliptical 
spheroid or have any other figure, the other two will follow as necessary consequences. 
It may be observed further, that a demonstration proceeding on an arbitrary enumera- 
tion of properties, which may not be complete, makes a vague impression, and falls 
short of the conviction produced by a proof that rests on determinate principles bear- 
ing directly upon the point to be investigated. The conditions essential to Maclau- 
rin’s demonstration are only these two : first, the attraction upon a particle propor- 
tional to its distances from the equator and the axis of rotation, which is peculiar to 
ellipsoids, and necessarily connected with the Newtonian property ; secondly, the per- 
pendicularity to the upper surface of the resultant of the forces acting upon a particle 
contained in that surface : and notwithstanding the beautiful train of reasoning em- 
ployed by the author, his demonstration would gain in precision and clearness by 
omitting all that relates to the superfluous properties. 

Clairaut’s Theory, 

To Clairaut belongs an important part of the theory of the figure of the earth. 
He was the first that entertained correct notions respecting the effect to alter the form 
of the terraqueous globe, produced by heterogeneity in its structure. At present we 
confine our attention to his general equations of the equilibrium of fluids, and their 
application to the case of a homogeneous planet. His theory is constructed with 
great analytical skill, and is seducing by its conciseness and neatness. From the 
single expression of the hydrostatic pressure are derived the equations of all the lev^ 
surfiices, and of the upper surface of the fluid. But these equations are not sufficient 
in aU cases to solve the problem. They are sufficient to solve it when the forces are 
known algebraic expressions of the coordinates of tbe point of action : they are not 
sufficient when the forces are not explicitly given, but depend, as in a homogeneous 
planet, on the assumed figure of the fluid. In this latter case, the solution of the pro- 
blem requires, further, that the equations be brought to a determinate form by elimi- 
nating all that varies with the unknown figure of the fluid. 

In tbe theory of Clairaut it is tacitly assumed that the forces urging the interior 
particles are derived from the forces at the upper surface merely by changing the 

3x2 
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eoordiaateB 4)f Oie point of action *. Now th(E»« are oases, and ti» hma^geneim 
j^Miet is in which the iorees acting <m the interior particles are mst dedndble, in 
the manner supposed, &om the forces at the shtIm^ ; and with nespect to sndi pro- 
Idesns, the theory is dl^t, and has provided no mmms of soiutl<Hi« 

But it win be sati^sctory, and it is not difficult, to acquire just notions respet^ng 
CnAnuuT^s Oieoiy, by a careful examination of the principles as they are laid down 
by the author, for whose great abilities and high pretendons as a discoverer in science 
we entertain the sincerest respect, although we dissent from him on some points. Ihe 
French geometer assumes for the foundation of his superstructure a mass of fluid, 
H K I, in equilibrium If / represent tbe force perpendicular to the surface of 
H K I, at any point K, and k tbe thickness K « of an additional stratum onl; and if 
the stratum be so determined that k xf shall have constantly 
the same value at all the points of the surface ; it will follow 
that the pressure of the stratum upon the surface on which it 
lies, is constant ; and hence the body composed of the stratum 
and the original mass will be in equilibrium. In like manner, 
if a second stratum be added to the new body in equilibrium, 
tbe thickness being determined by the same condition as 
before, a third body of fluid in equilibrium will be obtained, 
consisting of two strata and the central mass. By adding more strata indefinitely, 
the dimensions of the mass of fluid may be enlarged to any extent, at tbe same time 
that the conditions of equilibrium are continually preserved. In all this it is evidently 
supposed that no change in the figure of the successive surfaces is effected by the 
strata laid upon them ; for without this admission the procedure would be nugatory, 
and could lead to no determinate conclusion. 

The investigation of Olairaut is very elegant and geometrical, and carries with it 
tiiie clearest evidence. It is entirely consonant to the theorem in No, 5. When it is 
not extended beyond its proper assumptions, it leads to a sure, and in truth to the 
only satisfactory principle of tbe equilibrium of amass of fluid at liberty. It assumes 
that tbe pressure of every new stratum upon the surface on which it is laid, is caused 
solely by the forces in action at that surface, these forces being supposed to exert 
the same energy on all the particles of the infinitely small thickness of the stratum, 
and the thickness being so determined as to make the pressure coustant. The pro- 
cedure is agreeable to the usual rules of mathematical investigation, according to 
which the forces are conceived, not to flow continuously as the coordinates Increase, 
but to vary from surface to surface by infinitely smali gradations. Now this Is very 

* Whjen Uie forces acting upon tlie interior particles ai^ume singular farms of expression at tiie sur&oe. 
Claieaut^s tiieory fails ; and this makes tiie distinction in the text necessary. But the whole theory, founded 
on an assumed principle, or upon an a%ebraic equation which determines the eSect of the forces upon a par> 
tide taken in£vidually, is so loosely delivered that it is difficult to speak of it with predsion. 

t Hi^orie de la Figure de k Tcixe, Bremikre Partie, § xxi. 
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when no cause of motkm ^anates from the fluid itself, and all the forces 
In ai^lon itepatd merely on the place of a pardcle. Bnt if the fluid in question comdst 
of attracting' particles, will there not come into play the attraction of every additional 
stratum upon all the fluid contained within it, of which force no mention is made by 
CiAiUAUT } The only cause assigned for the pressure of the stratum upon the fluid 
below it, is the action of forces foreign to the matter of the stratum ; the attraction 
of the stratum is inherent in that matter ; the two causes of motion are distinct 
from one another, and their different effects ought to be separately considered. Tlie 
procedure of Clairaut, although it is unexceptionable when the forces in action 
depend only upon the position of a particle, seems chargeable with omission when 
applied to fluids consisting of particles that act upon one another by attraction or 
repulsion. 

The initial body of fluid H K I is assumed to be in equilibrium ; the eqmlibrium 
will not be disturbed by the pressure of the stratum on/, which acts with equal in- 
tensity at every point of the surface H K I ; but if the fluid consist of attracting 
particles, the attraction of the stratum on I upon all the particles contained within 
it may alter the form of the mass H K I, and the equality of pressure upon the 
changed figure no longer existing, the equilibrium will be destroyed. This argument 
has greater weight, because in the procedure of Clairaut it is not the attraction of 
one stratum only which is neglected, but the sum of the attractions of all the suc- 
cessive strata, that is, no account is made of the attraction of a stratum of a finite 
thickness upon the particles within it. 

It may perhaps be alleged that the attraction of a stratum upon the interior fluid 
is incomparably smaller than the forces which urge the particles of the stratum 
itself, and therefore that the first force may be accounted as nothing in respect of 
the other. Now the question is not about a comparison of forces different in degree, 
but whether the stratum attracting the particles within it in all directions, has power 
to move them and thereby to cause mi alteration of figure. The procedure of 
Clairaut, by making every stratum exert a constant pressure upon the fluid below 
it, leaves every particle of that fluid at liberty to obey the smallest impulse ; and an 
equilibrium cannot subsist unless the attraction of the stratum be either absolutely 
zero, or cause a pressure urging every particle with equal intensity in all directions. 
If the stratum be bounded by concentric spherical surfaces, or by elliptical surfaces 
that are similar to one another and similarly posited, Newton has proved that the 
attraction of the stratum has no power to move the particles within it. Must these 
important propositions be extended, tacitly and without examination, to all strata, 
whatever be the bounding surfaces ? If one bounding surface be spherical and the 
other elliptical, or if both be elliptical but dissimilar, will the attraction of the stra- 
tum be ineffective to move the interior particles ? The plain truth is that Clairaut 
has not attended to the attraction of the stratum, and consequently the application 
of his theory is limited to fluids consisting of particles that have no action upon one 
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l%e luadrert^ce with which the inTestigatlcm of CuauAine k chargeable, 
sems sot to hare beOd^Eoliced, at l^t it is not remedied, by any of the authors 
who hare subseqnenOy handled the subject. 

attraction of the stratum being admitted, its effect becomes a subject for ma^ 
thematieai investigation. We may suppose a stratum of homogeneous ffuid bounded 

by two surfaces of any figure, ABC and abc; and we may 

estimate the pressure tending to move an Interior particle 4^ — "■“'nI ^ 

F in any direction, which is caused by the attraction of the / a/C \ \ 

stratum upon the contained fluid. Let dm represent an 1 J t 

elementary portion of the stratum ; je*, the coordinates V / 

c£ dm ; z those of P ; and / the distance between Pand 

dm. The direct attraction of dm on P is equal to and the partial attractions 
tending inward parallel to a?, y, are resp«itively 

y dm y — dm z ^ z' 

/* • / ^ /* • / ^ 

or, which is the same, 

dm df dm df dm df 

P 'dx^ 7 ^*^’ 

and the total partial attractions on P of all the matter of the stratum will be 

‘j^-f “/x ^r-f 

dx ’ dy * dz ^ 

the sign of integration extending to all the molecules of the stratum. Now if p re- 
present the intensity of pressure, we shall have 

dfip d.pf 

ip - dy + dn.-, 

and by integrating, 

,=pf-o. 

In this formula, is the sum of all the molecules of the stratum divided by 

their respective distances from P, and C is the like sum at any arbitrary point which 
may be assumed in the inner sur&ce of the stratum at u, and may be joined to P by 

a narrow canal having any direction : and if we write j for C, that is, for the 

sum of all the molecules of the stratum divided by their respective distances from a, 
the value of p in the formula 


f-r-f-ipn 


will be equal to the intensity of pressure urging the particle P in the direction of the 
canal. It appears, therefore, that the effect of the attraction of the stratum to move 
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tbc particle P is not infinitely little ; it is expressed by tbe difierence of two definite 
integ^ls ; and, however small in degree the pressures ur^^g P on different sides 
may be supposed, yet, if they be unequal, the particle must move in the direction in 
which the force is greatest. By omitting the attraction of the stratum, the procedure 
of Clairaut is evidently defective, and apphcable only to such fiuids as consist of par- 
ticles that have no action upon another. 

But the investigation of Clairaut, although limited as it is laid down by the 
author, when it is stated with all the generality of which it is susceptible, will be 
found on due reflection tot;ontain the only true and satisfactory principle of tlw 
equilibrium of a mass of fluid at liberty*. To render it perfectly general, nothing is 
wanting but to take into account all the forces necessary to complete the equilibrium 
at every separate stage of the procedure. The original mass H K I being supposed 
in equilibrium, the stratum on I must be adjusted as Clairaut directs, so as to exert 
a constant pressure ; but a new condition must be added, that the body of fluid H K I 
be in equilibrium by the attraction of the stratum, that is, the pressures caused in the 
mass H K I by the attraction of the stratum, must urge every particle of it with the 
same intensity on all sides. When these conditions are fulfilled, the body of fluid, 
consisting of H K I and the stratum o«/, will be in equilibrium, and its upper sur- 
face will be stable as was that of H K I, and capable of supporting additional strata. 
A new mass in equilibrium will be formed by adding a second stratum, so as to fulfill 
the same conditions as the first, that is, it must press with the same intensity at aU 
points of the surface below it, and its attraction must have no power to move the 
particles contained within it. Continuing the same procedure and adding more strata 
indefinitely, a body of fluid of any dimensions will be formed, which is in equilibrium, 
all the forces in action being taken in account. 

If we now examine a mass of fluid constructed by the foregoing process, so aS to 
be in equilibrium, it is obvious that all the successive surfaces are deduced in the 
same manner from the forces acting on the particles contained in them. If the forces 
be explicit functions of the coordinates of their points of action, the condition that 
every surface must be pressed with the same intensity at all its points, determines the 
general equation of all the surfaces, nothing varying from one surface to another but 
the magnitude of pressure, as in the theorem in No. 6. The upper surfitce contains 
all the points of the fluid at which there is no pressure, and its equation alone ascer- 
tains the figure of equilibrium. This is the theory of Clairaut in its full extent, mid 
it is comprised in the theorem alluded to : but if the forces in action are not explicit 
fiinctions of the coordinates, but depend upon the very figure to be investigated, the 
condition that the pressure must be constant in every successive surface, leads to an 

* It is obvious that all the steps of CiiAibaut’s procedure must be perfectly similar. As the central body 
H K I is 8upp<»3ed in equiliteium, so the addition of every stratum must produce a body in equilibrium, all the 
causes capable of moving a particle being tak^ into account ; if not, the process cannot be continued, or will 
fitil into error. 
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equation that merdy express a relation of two things alike unknown, namely, the 
figure of the fluid which is sought, and the forces resulting from that figure ; and in 
this case it is necessary to take into account some other properties peculiar to 
the problem for the purpose of completing the solution. When the fluid consists of 
attracting particles, the equilibrium requires that the attraction of a stratum on the 
outside of any of the interior surfaces have no power to move the particles within 
that surfiice. Now it has been shown that the attraction of the stratum on the out- 
side of the surface a be, causes a pressure, p, urging an interior particle at P, in the 
direction of a canal reaching from P to a point a in the surface a be, the quantity of 
which pressure is determined by the formula 

p=yT-[>T]- 


and it is obvious that p wU be the same to whatever point of the surface a be the 
canal is drawn, and consequently that the particle will have no tendency to move in 

any direction, if have constantly the same value at all points of that sur- 

face. On the other hand, if [-/t] have different values at difierent points of the 

surflice a be, the pressures upon P will be unequal, and the fluid will not be in 
equilibrium. Wherefore, in order to secure the equilibrium we must add to the 
constant pressure at all the points of every interior surface, as required by Cjlairaut, 
or to the equation common to all these surfaces, this other condition, that the sum 
of the molecules of any stratum divided by their respective distances from a point 
in the inner surface of the stratum have constantly the same value at all the points 
of the surface. These conditions are the same with what has been investigated in 
the first part of this Paper ; and, by means of the analysis in No. 7, they demon- 
strate that the figure of equilibrium of a homogeneous planet can be no other than 
an oblate elliptical spheroid of revolution. 

In order fully to illustrate the investigation of Clairaut, and to bring it completely 
within the power of the understanding, some further discussion is still required. The 
French geometer sets out wdth assuming, that the central mass H K 1 is in equili- 
brium ; upon this all his inferences are grounded ; but, in drawing the conclusion, he 
dismisses the first assumption, and substitutes for it the supposition that the central 
body of fluid is infinitely small. It may therefore be made a question, whether the 
results obtained are modified in any manner by the shifting of the original hypothesis. 

The successive strata being so adjusted that the forces urging their particles are 
perpendicular to their surfaces, it is obvious that, upon every addition, the forces in 
action at the upper surface will be directed perpendicularly towards that surface, 
saving an abatement that must be made for the inequality of pressure upon the cen- 
tral mass, when that is not in equilibrium. But if the central mass be infinitely 
small, whether it be in equilibrium or not, wrill depend upon the action of very smidl 
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Gdsm^ H^ier Jiiarlace^ imm exact p^pesdicplaiity^ wifl coi^miiaily become mid 
may be iddmately neglected. No objection can there^re be made to sub* 
ihir the equilibrium of the central mass, Ibe snpposi^n that It is infinitely 
smal^ in so fisr at least as it is purposed to construct a body ^ fluid such that the 
forces in action at the upper surface shall be perpendicular to that sur^ce. 

If we suppose that the forces ur^ng the particles of the fluid are eiqpressed by 
known and explicit functions of the coordinates of their point of action, the body of 
fluid, as it acquires finite ditueusions, will likewise approach continually to a known 
figure ; for the equation of the surface, deduced from the perpendicuLarity of the 
forces, has a determinate form, which ascertains the figure of the mass when its vo- 
lume is given. In this case, too, all the forces acting upon every individual stratum 
being taken into account, and the strata exerting a constant pressure upon one an- 
other, the equilibrium of a mass of fluid will be fulfilled simultaneously with the con- 
dition of the perpendicularity of the forces to the upper surface. 

It remains to examine what will be the result when the central body H K I, sup- 
posed infinitely small and of any figure, consists of attracting particles. In this case 
there is no question about an equilibrium ; because, ^dthough the forces at the suc- 
cessive upper surfaces are exactly estimated, Clairaut has neglected the attraction 
of every stratum upon the body of fluid to which it is added, an omission which is 
fatal to an equilibrium of the mass. But as the procedure of that geometer always 
induces a figure which fulfills the condition of the perpendicularity of the forces to 
the upper surface, it is interesting to inquire whether, in the case of an attraction 
between the particles, the resulting figure is determinate and invariable, or indeter- 
minate and varying with the figure of the small central body. Assume any body of 
finite dimensions similar to the small central mass H K I, and consisting of the same 
fluid ; and supposing, for the sake of simplicity, that the law of attraction is that of 
nature, it is easy to prove, that the attractive forces acting in similar directions at 
similar points of the surfaces of the two bodies have constantly the same proportions 
as the linear dimensions of the bodies ; and if the two bodies revolve with the same 
rotatory velocity about axes similarly placed, the centrifugal forces acting in similar 
directions at similar points of the surfaces, will likewise be to one another as the lin^u* 
(Mmensions of the bodies. It appears, therefore, that the forces perpendicular to the 
sur&ce of the central body H K I, although they are infinitely small, yet being pro- 
portkmai to the like forces at the surface of the finite body, they have given and finite 
IHroporrions. Now upon the proportion of these forces depend the rdative thickness 
and figure of the first additional strata at least ; and as no limit can be assigned 
wh^ this mfluei^ will cease, the conclusion undoubtedly is, that the ultimate sur- 
face will vaay with the figure of the central mass. And thus the form induced by the 
{Ut^cedure of CsiAiitAUT upon a mass of fluid consisting oi attracting particles is inde- 
t^ania^e, and susceptible being varied indefinitely. 

Mocccxxxiv. 3 y 
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What Im been said is weH e^uddated by Uie inv^igalion that has be^ given of 
the e3caf^ §gwte of equiiibrinm, when all the forces in action are tsdien into accent* 
Assfnnlng that the prol^m Is possible^ It has been found that the suj^osition is yeri- 
and all the conditions of equiUbiiom fnlhlkd^ when that body is an d^hde dilfh 
tical spheroid^ and only when it has that figure. If the body HKI» whdher its 
dimensions be finite or infinitely small, have the figure mentioned, and if the ceotri* 
fugsl imd attractive forces be so adjusted that their resultant is, at every point, per- 
{^dicular to surface of the sphemid, the procedure of CnAiRAin* will g^erate a 
series of figures all similar to one another, and ail in equilibrium ; but, as this propo- 
sition is exclusive, if we substitute for H K 1 a body of a different form, supposed 
infinitely small, none of the successive figures will be in equilibrium, although in the 
long run, when they have acquired finite dimensions, they will fulfill the condition of 
the perpendicularity of the forces to the upper surface. 

The discussion in which we have been engaged is of importance, because it shows 
the insufficiency of the methods osually employed for determining the equilibrium of 
a homogaieous fluid consisting of attracting particles. In this problem an equilibrium 
is not sufficiently established by making the upper surface perpendicular to the re- 
sultant of the forces acting upon the particles contained within it, nor by proving 
that all the narrow canals diverging from an interior particle, and terminating in 
the surfiice, press with equal intensity ; nor can the problem be solved by attendmg 
solely to the forces that act upon the particles individually’*'. 

% 

On the Method of Investigation followed in the Paper published in the Philosophical 

Transactions for 1824. 

The equilibrium of a homogeneous planet may likewise be investigated by the 
method employed in my first paper on this subject, published in the Philosophical 
Transactions for 1824. As this method admits of being treated in few words, and 
will contribute to illustrate the principles on which the solution of the problem de- 
pends by placing them in a new light, I am induced to add a short explanation of it, 
more especially as it will give me an opportunity of stating clearly what is really 
liable to objection in that paper. 

* la a MenMHr published ia 1784, LsGsifasE has arrived at this conclusion, that the elliptical spheroid is 
exclusively the figure of equilibrium of a homogeneous planet. To the mathematical processes employed by 
that eminent geometer, no objections can be made. But, on examination, it will appear that the grounds on 
which his investigation really rests, are these two ; firet, the equation of the upper suifisce of the fluid, which is 
a condition of equilibrium ; secondly, an expression for tibe radius erf the spheroid assumed azlrftra> 

rily and without reference to an equilibrium. Such a prexsedure can never be admitted as a compkte and mi 
^priori solution of tbe problem, unless it were first proved that every figure that can pomihly MfiU the cem* 
dirions of equilibrium is necessarily included in the expression assumed for the radius of the spheroid. No 
particular sphmoid can be deduced from the equation of the upper surface alone, without first making a sup- 
position respecting the expression of the radios : and this is an evident proerf, that the equation is indetermi- 
nate and comprehends many dififerent figures. 
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Let A#C represent a body of bomogeneons fluid which 
revolves about the axis H K, pacing through the centre of 
levity G; and describe an interior surface adc, similar to 
the upper suri&ce ABC, and similarly pc^ited about the point 
G : if we suppose that the mass A B C is in equilibrium by the 
action of the centrifugal force, and the attraction of its partU 
cles in the inverse proportion of the square of the distance, it 
is a property derived from the particular law of attraction and 
the nature of a centrifugal force, that every other body of the 
same fluid, as a be, similar to A B C, similarly posited about the common centre of 
gravity G, and revolving about the same axis K H, will be separately in equilibrium 
by the centrifugal force of its particles and the attraction of its own mass. It would 
be superfluous to repeat the demonstration of this proposition here, as it is attended 
with no difliculty, and has not been contested. And because the body of fluid a ^ c is 
separately in equilibrium with respect to the centrifugal force of its particles and the 
attraction of its mass, it must likewise be in equilibrium with respect to the other 
forces that act upon it : for if it were not so, the whole body of fluid ABC would 
not be in equilibrium. 

Now the only force external to the mass a be, and tending to change the figure of 
that mass, is the attraction of the exterior stratum upon the interior particles. Let 
M be any particle within the stratum : the several forces 
which act upon it are, first, the centrifugal force ; secondly, 
the attraction of the mass abc; and, thirdly, the attraction 
of the exterior stratum. On account of the separate equili- 
brium of the mass abc, the combined action of the two first 
forces has no tendency to move the molecule M ; and there- 
fore the equilibrium of the whole mass ABC requires that 
the attraction of the exterior stmtum be ineffective to move 
the same molecule. Thus every molecule M within the surface abc must be urged 
equally by the pressures which the attraction of the stratum causes in all canals 
originating at the molecule, and terminating in the surface abc. This is the same 
condition to which every other mode of investigation has led ; and as the mathemati- 
cal application of this property to detennine the figure of equilibrium has already 
been fully detailed, it need not be repeated here. 

In order to leave nothing unexplained, it will be proper to remark, that the interior 
surface a ^ c is a level surface, that is, it is perpendicular at every point to the re- 
sultant of all the forces which act on a particle contained in it ; for the centrifugal 
force of a particle at a, and the attraction upon it of the mass a b c, have their re- 
sultant perpendicular to the surface abc, because the body of fluid abc is separately 
in equilibrium : and the attraction of the stratum upon the particle at a is perpendi- 
cular to the surface abc, because the snm of all the molecules of the stratum, divided 
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by 4beir tmpec^ye distances fr<Ra any pmnt ia the surface a be, has the sa^e iuta- 
rialde qpiantity. It fallows tfom what is now proved, that the extmor fluid presses 
with the same mtensity every pmnt of the interior surfa^ a bc^ 

Ihe least attaition to the internal pressures at the sui*^oe a be, and to the fm^ces 
by which these pressures are caused, will show that the equiUbriom of tl^ mass ABO 
is secured by th^se two conditions : first, the resultant of the forces in acdon at the 
exterior surface must be directed perpendicularly towards that surihee ; and secondly, 
the level surfiices, that is, the interior surfaces, which are perpendicular to the re- 
sultant of all the forces acting upon the particles contained in them, must be similar 
to the outer surface, and similarly posited about the centre of gravity. Ibese con- 
ditions of equilibrium, although enunciated in different terms, it will readily appear 
are not inconristent with those before Md down, but are equivalent to them, and 
must necessarily bring out the same result. 

'Hie same things that have just been proved were investigated in the paper on this 
subject published in the Philosophical Transactions for 1824. There is no inaccuracy 
in that paper in deducing the conditions which the equilibrium requires to be fulfilled. 
These are, the perpendicularity to the upper surface of the resultant of the forces in 
action at that surface, and the immobility of a particle by the attraction of a stratum 
within which it is placed, and which is bounded by two surfaces similar and similarly 
posited to the upper surface. What is really exceptionable in that paper consists in 
the manner in which the second of the true conditions of equilibrium is conceived 
to be fulfilled. It is supposed in the paper that every individual particle within the 
stratum is attracted by the matter of the stratum so as to be drawn in all directions 
with equal intensity, which no doubt fulfills what is required, and is exact in par- 
ticular figures ; but being deficient in generality, it is an improper foundation on 
which to place the determination of the figure of equilibrium. To correct this mis- 
conception, it must be observed that the stratum, by attractiog the particles within 
it, produces pressures in eveiy part of the interior mass ; and the immobility of a 
particle requires that it be pushed by the surrounding fluid with equal force in all 
directions. The difference between the two modes of action will be stated with most 
precision in mathematical language. 

Assume a particle within the stratum, / being its distance from dm, ^ molecule 
of the stratum ; the condition that the p^cle be attracted by the stratum equally 

in aU directions, requires that the integraiy^, extended to all the molecules of the 

Saturn, have constantly the same value at all the points within the stratum ; and 
the condition that the particle be at rest by the equal pressure of the surrounding 

fluid, requires that the same integral have a constant value at ail the points of 

the lower surface of the stratum. The second determination, which admits the in- 
tegral, although it must be constant in any one surface, to vary in any manner in 
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pasidag from oae to ^other^ is perfectly generdi ; it unbraces the full extent of the 
prdblem^ and comprehends the first mode of action as a particular case. It happens 
that either of the two ways of rendering the attraction of a stratum ineffective to 
move the particles contained within it, leads precisely to the same final results in 
determining the figure of equilibrium of a homogeneous planet, which, although it 
do^ not excuse the misconception, makes the correcting of it less difilcult. In con<- 
elusion, what is exceptionable in the paper of 1824 has already been explained pub- 
licly; and the paper in the Philosophical Transactions for 1831 is not liable to the 
same reproach. 


Appendix, containing the Investigation of some Algebraic Formulas, 


1. Development of ^sed in No. 7* 

If we assume 

5 — r z = — 2 sry 

the value of z will be 


z = y + Y . y (z* — 1) : 

now considering z as a function of 7, and applying the theorem of Lagrange, we 
deduce 


and by substituting this value in the assumed formula, we obtain 

— 2*ry + r 2 =rf — ry— -i- - ,&C.; 

then by differentiating with respect to y, and dividing by s r, we finally obtain 

dy 


1 _ 1 1 ^ ^ (/ - I _i L ^ d<1( y«-l) 

• 5 *- dy +l.2’2**s** dy 


This expressimi of the development is investigated differently in the Philosophical 
Transactions for 1824. 

2. Demonstration of the theorem used in No. 7« 

It is obvious that 6 and 0 are the two sides of a spherical triangle, being 

the included angle, yp the third side, and c the angle opposite to 0 ; wherefore, be- 
cause 7 = cos *4^ and ^1 — 7^ = sin *4^, we have by the known properties of spherical 
triangles, 

cos 0 = cos ^ . 7 + siu ^ . ^1 — 7® cos s 

sm 0 sin («r — w') = ^1 — 72 sin s 

sin 0 cos (w — cr') = sin ^ . 7 — cos ^ . ^1 — 7*^ cos <r. 
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For the sake of brevity put cos^^a «, sin^cosw ssi^l — i*coS«r sa b, dn^simr 
a= I — sin =; c ; and from the last expressions we readily deduce 
sa cos ^ = a . y + \/^ — . 4 ^ 1 — COS ^ 

h' =r 8in^coSfi/= b.y-^ acosw I — y^cosff + sinir^^l — y*dnv 
i= sin ^ sin «^ = c.y — a sin or . — y^^os tr — cosw.^yi — y^sinv. 

If tibese values be substituted in 

and the several powers be expanded and reduced to terms containing the sines and 
cosines of the multiples of the arc the result will be of this form : 

+ (1 - y2)^. cos <r + (1 - cos 2 ^ +,&c. 


+ ( 1 — y2)^ sin <r + (1 — y^Y sin 2 <r +, &c., 

the expressions and A^*^ being integral functions of y ; and it is to be observed 
that the index of the highest power of y in cannot exceed w + m' + m". If we 
now multiply by d <r and inflate between the limits «r = o and ff =s 2 sr, we shali get 


Wherefore, attending to the expression of we have 

f- dyd,cf> o'- 6^' /"" = -J . -rr^f- 


Now it is easy to prove that 


J'—dy . 7". 




when n is less than i, the integral being taken between the limits y s= -f 1 and 
y = — 1 : and since the highest power of y in does not exceed wi + -I- m", it 

must be less than f ; and hence it follows that the integral under consideration is 
equal to zero. 
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1 . On the Foetal Development of the Torpedo. 

The accounts we possess by diiferent naturalists of the mode of generation of this 
fish are so discordant and perplexing, that I have been induced to investigate the 
subject afresh, and 1 now propose to submit to the Society the results of my obser- 
vations. 

It may be advisable to premise a few particulars respecting the generative organs 
of the Torpedo. The female, like those Rays and Squali which are considered ovo- 
viviparous, has two o\Tiria, a common oviduct and two uterine cavities. The ovaria, 
one on each side of the spine, are attached to and enveloped in a fold of the perito- 
naeum, just above the liver and a very little below the common infundibulum, or 
opening of the oviduct. The oviduct passes round on each side under the liver, and 
ends in an enlargement, one over each kidney, which from its ftinction may be called 
a uterine ca^^ty, formed, like the duct itself, of a villous inner membrane and of a 
peritonaeal outer coat, connected together by loose filamentous tissue, and opening 
into the lower part of the intestine or cloaca by a common mouth, a little posterior 
to the minute papilla, the termination of the ureters. In the oviduct, just above its 
enlargement into the uterine cavity, there is only a slight trace of a glandular struc- 
ture, in which respect the Torpedo appears equally to differ from the different spe- 
cies of Squalus and of Ray ; all those which I have examined of either genus being 
possessed of a large glandular body in the situation mentioned. 

The male generative organs consist of two firm oval testes, occupying the same 
situation as the ovaria in the female, and not very different in appearance ; of vasa 
deferentia without vesiculse seminales ; and of a papilla in the cloaca, the common 
termination of the seminal and urinary passages, near the verge of the intestine. 

Like the SquaU and Rays in general, the male Torpedo is provided with two aj)- 
pendices, one on each side of the anus, composed of articulated bones, of muscles, 
cff cartilages, and a glandular stnicture. 

The eggs of the Torpedo I have never found in the oviduct in their passage, but only 
in the ovaria, or attached to the ovaria, or in the uterine cavities. When mature and 
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tifa^lmiiil^aB^ Hm ii^ti^tMom. tn ^ ata*aie cavity are deinltale^ 
wlille:i m coTOfedy before tbe apipearmiee of the exabi^o, widb a n^ost d^saie 
mesiteu^^or ^ 1 ^ eoosiet edSrely ]folk. Ite aiHuber <^egge wies wy 

mmh tiie dae tl^ ish : in the samllest pregn^t that 1 have aounlite^ t 
^»re lE^er foaad fewer thaa four in the two cavities ; and m the laigait^ Hot more 
dtan seventees. Itieir siae, too, varies ; — ^their average weight is ahont grains ; 
the kfgest oi eighteen eggs which 1 have weighed, taken from five 
befme the ^Inyo i^peared, was equal to 210 grains, the small^t to 129. Hiongh 
withmit a <hstinct white, there is, in tbe uterine cavity common to all of them, a little 
g^ierally mdky, more rardiy glairy, and sometimes bloody, which on evaporation 
i^Tords crystals of common salt and a very little animal matter, composed chiefly of 
a&nmm. 

In desmbing the foetal devdiopment of the Torpedo, I shall confine myself strictly 
to wimt I have actn^ly observed. 

in the first stage in which 1 have witnessed the embryo, it appeared as represented 
in Plate XXII. fig. 1., about seven tenths of an inch long, without fins, or electrical 
oigans, or any distinct appearance of eyes, with very short external branchial fila- 
inmts^, not yet carrying red blood, and with a red spot in tbe sitnation of the heart 
(probably the heart itself) communicating, by red vessels in the umbilical cord^ with 
the vasemiar part of tbe egg. 

In the next stage in which I have observed it, it appeared as in Plate XXII. fig. 2., 
not quite an inch long, nor a quarter of an inch wide ; tbe ventral fins visible, and 
ako the dorsal and the inferior portion of the great pectoral fins ; the branchial car- 
tilages distinct mid naked, the electrical organs not having yet appeared ; the external 
braiH^hial filaments longer than in the preceding, but still comparatively short ; some 
of them tipped with red blood, others carrying it. 

Hie next stage of advance I have seen is represented by fig. 3. Plate XXII. This 
embryo was about an inch and one tenth long and four tenths of an inch wide where 
widest, and it weighed just five grains. Its electrical organs were beginning to appear. 
Hie external branchial filaments were about six tenths of an inch long and contained 
red blood. , The heart was distinct and large, as were also the two lobes of the liver. 
Hie stomach was small, apparently empty, smaller than the intestine : the intestine 
was large and white. The vitello<-lntestinal canal was distmet ; it appeared as a 
very slider thread, connected with the upper part of the intestine, and, like the in- 
t^tine itsdlf, it contained no yolk. Hie eyes were apparent. There was a.vesicle 
on the head distended with a colourless fluid, and the cavity of the cranium was full 
of a similar fluid. The roots of the electrical nerves were visible, but no brain. 

The next stage in which I have observed the embryo is rqirescmted by fig. 4^ 

* Thi^e €lameiits. varaftMe in length and appearance, are constant in cemtaining each a hlood-vessel, wHdh 
makes fhe drenxt of the fihunent. 
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Plate XXn. It was advanced only a little beyond the preceding ; the principal 
did^i^nces were in the electrical organs being a little larger, the branchial filaments 
considerably longer (about an inch long), and the brain and spinal cord apparent. 

In the next stage in which I have seen it, as represented by fig. 5. Plate XXII., 
there was a very considerable advance. The foetus was about two inches and a half 
long, 2 «id one inch and three quarters wide. The electrical organs were distinct, the 
pectoral fins entire, the external branchial filaments very long. The stomach was still 
small, and empty, whilst the intestine was distended with yolk. The external yolk was 
covered with a vascular membrane, and not partially, as in the preceding, but en- 
tirely. The vitello-intestinal canal freely communicated with the intestine, and was 
yet very little enlarged where it joins itself to the intestine at the commencement 
of its valvular portion. 

The next stages which have come under my observation are represented by 
figg. 6 and 7- Plate XXII., and fig. 1. Plate XXIII. The cavity of the abdomen is 
shown laid open in figg. 6 and 7, iu order to exhibit the external yolk in progress of 
diminution, and the internal yolk contained in a membranous bag, as it were, a late- 
ral extension of the vitello-intestinal canal, in progress of accumulation*. The bran- 
chial filaments have almost entirely disappeared. 

I shall notice only two stages more of the young Torpedo, represented by 
fig. 4. Plate XXIII., and fig. 1 . Plate XXIV. the one of a fish six weeks old, in which 
the internal yolk was considerably diminished in bulk, its connexion with the um- 
l)ilicus almost absorbed, the intestine full of yolk, the stomach empty but consider- 
ably developed : the other of a fish six months old, in which only a very small por- 
tion of the internal yolk remained, and the connexion of the inner yolk-bag with the 
umbilicus was absorbed, a vestige only of the canal of communication remaining. 

These fish, at about the full period of utero- gestation, vrere extracted from a Tor- 
pedo just after she had been caught, were instantly put into salt water, and were 
preserved alive. I shall have occasion to revert to them in another part of my 
pap^. 

I may remark generally, that I have never found in any of the gravid Torpedos 
which I have examined in different stages, any membrane investing the fcetus, as is 


* At diiB period of foetal development the ydk has two distinct membranes, an external transparent one and 
an intenml vascular one. The former is of great delicacy generally, excepting where the e^ joins the abdo- 
mmi ; there it w very thick and strong, and slightly opake, serving in a manner the part of the sheath of the 
mnbili(»d ccod of the Mammalia : it is connected wiUi, and appears to end in the cutis of the abdomen. The 
latter, the ntembrana umbilicalis, or chorion, if it may be so called irom its great vascularity, passes into the 
<mty of the abdomen, and terminates in the viteUo^intestinal canal, from whence the internal yolk- vesicle pro- 
^da. Two large vei^els (the frunim of the ve&sds of the cborion) enter the cord-like termination of the egg : 
onift of them torminates in the vena portae ; the termination of the other I have not ascertained in a satisiactorj 
nannm*: I believe it ooxTosponds in function to the umbilical artmes, and brings blood fiom the foetus to the 
egg, the other veaad xetuming it. 
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the case with the fcBtus of s(»ne of the Squali*. Neither have I found any fiuid in 
the uti;^e cavity at any period^ excepting that already mention^ 

Ube facts I have stated relative to the development of the foetus of the Tor- 
pedo, though mnply sufficient to demonstrate that this fish is not oviparous, are 
not inccnnpatible with its being ovoviviparous, as it is considered by the naturalists 
who have paid most attention to the subject ; yet I believe it is not stnctly so, and 
that it is more correct to say that it is intermediate between ovoviviparous and 
viviparous, the foetus, as I believe, deriving its support in part from the ovum, and 
in part from the parent. The principal fact on which I found this belief is, that the 
mature foetus is very much heavier than the egg. In the three following Tables I 
shall give the statical results substantiating this fact. 

The first Table will relate to the ovum just after it has entered the uterine cavity, 
or before the appearance of the embryo ; the second, to the ovum after the foetal 
development has commenced, but has made little progress ; and the third, to the 
foetus when mature, or nearly mature, indicated by the total disappearance of the 
external yolk, or its being reduced externally to a very small bulk. In noticing the 
kind of Torpedo, I shall use the popular names by which they are designated at 
Rome, reserving for another place the consideration of its species. The exact time 
when the fish was caught will be given, with a view to endeavour to determine its 
breeding season and period of utero-gestation. 


Table I. 


Kind. 

When caught. 

Number of 
Eggs. 

Weight of each 
Egg Wied. 




gratna. 

Tremola. 

March 30. 

8 

200 




200 

Tremola. 

May 21. 

5 

185 



185 




198 




188 




188 

IVemola. 

May 24. 

9 

193 



193 




193 




200 




210 

Tremola. 

April 29. 

5 

187 



167 

Tremola. 

! May 31. 

5 

129 



140 




170 




165 


* The fcetc^ of tiie Squalus Aeanthias, at a very early period, is contained in a delicate membrane, which at a 
more advanced period, near the full time, disappears, llie foetus of the Spiahs Squatina seems to be analogous to 
that of the Torpedo without a membrane ; that of the Squalus qaleus has a membrane, even in its advanced stage, 
appearing to be, as it were, a link between the Tcnpedo and the oviparons Rays, whose indoied in a thick 
strong homy shell (JSivs marimts, Pulvinar marinum of the dder naturalists), are hatched out of the body. 

1 1 have in vain sought in the uterine cavity of the Torpedo for lithic add, which is so abundantly secreted 
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Table II. 



The mean of the results contained in these Tables is, that the weight of the egg 
before any appearance of the embryo is 182 grains ; and after its appearance, in- 


by the IddneyB of the chick in ovo; nor have I succeeded in detecting urea in the fluid it contains, a substance 
which I have found in a notable quantity in the fluid of the uterine cavity of the Squalus Squatina, and in 
abundance in the liquor amnii of the Dog about the fifth week of pregnancy, and have also detected in the 
hmnan Uquor at the full period. In tiie cloaca of very young Toipedos I have sometimes seen a trans- 
parent fluid, probably urine, but in too small quantity for examination. The nature of the urinary secretion 
of the adult Torpedo I have not yet been able to ascertain ; 1 suspect that it is liquid, and that it is voided al- 
ao^t as rapidly as it is secreted, the fish being without a urinary bladder, and its cloaca of narrow dimensionB. 
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clading the weight of the ©nbryo, about 177 grains; whilst the weight of the nts^ure 
foetal hsh is aboirt 47^ grains ; proving an augmentation of weight in the mature 
foetus more than double that of the egg, and in this respect dilSmng remarkably 
from the foetal chick, which at its full time wdghs considerably less than the original 
yolk and white from which it is formed, owing in pmt to the evaporation of water 
through the shell, and in part to the excretions going on, especially <3f litbic acid 
derived from the kidneys. 

How is this augmentation of wdght to be accounted for ? ^ Is there, as in the ma- 
jority of the Mammalia, any connexion between the foetus of the Torpedo and the 
parent through the medium of a vascular and cellular structure ? Or has the foetal 
fish in utero, like the foetus of the Sepiae in the egg, the power of feeding by the 
mouth, and of taking food into the stomach ? Or does the uterine cavity of the parent 
fish secrete or pour out a fluid which is absorbed by and in part nourishes the foetus? 

The first and second query I must miswer in the negative. Nothing that I have 
observed indicates any connexion such as that supposed in the first query, between 
the parent and foetus. I have carefully examined the gravid uterus under water, 
thinking it possible that the villi of the uterine cavity might inosculate with the 
branchial filaments, but I could not detect the slightest union of them, or even ap- 
position. I have carefully examined, too, the stomach of the foetus in its difierent 
stages, and 1 have always found it empty. Admitting, then, that the augmentation 
is effected by absorption (the only way apparently remaining to account for it), 
another question arises. How is the absorption accomplished ? Is the whole surface 
of the foetus an absorbing surface, as in the instance of some of the Mammalia which 
are destitute of a placenta, and whose foetus do not appear to be connected with the 
uterus, as that of the Opossum and Kangaroo ? Or are the branchial filaments the 
principal absorbing organs ? 

It appears not improbable that both the general surface and the filaments are 
concerned in the operation. The late Dr. Monro, who observed these filaments in 
the foetus of the common Skate, supposes that they perform the same fiinction as 
the gills, and are a substitute for them, like the branchial appendices of the Tadpole; 
and the same view has been taken by others of analogous filaments belonging to the 
foetus of most of the Squali. This function they may perform in common with the 
surface ; and at the same time they may convey nourishment and material for growth. 
If I may hazard a conjecture, I would suggest that the matter which may be absorbed 
by the surface, may enter into the composition of the body generally ; whilst that 
which may be absorbed by the branchial filaments, may be chiefly employed in 
forming the electrical organs, and perhaps the branchiae and the adjoining mucous 
glands. I shall notice a few circumstances which appear to me favourable to this 
conjecture. 

1 . The branchial filaments are most numerous and of greatest length whilst the 
electrical organs are forming, appearing just before these organs begin to be deve- 
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k>ped^ aad being removed when they are tolerably complete. Now it seems more 
reiuBoiHdile to suppose that this associated progress of the two is in the relation of 
cause and effect, than to imagine that the filaments are solely designed as a substi- 
tute fi>r the branchiae ; especially as the blood in the vessels of the yolk membrane 
seems to be as well adapted to receive the influence of any little air which may be 
contained in the fluid in the uterine cavity, as the blood circulating in the vessels of 
the filaments. 

2. In none of the Squali the foetus of which I have had an opportunity of exa- 
mining at different periods, have I found the same elaborate apparatus of branchial 
filaments : they have been less numerous and very much shorter. Does not this 
greater elaborateness indicate that they are intended, in the Toi*pedo, for a special 
purpose ? And when we consider the nature of the electrical organs abounding in 
fluid, as well as their peculiar office, does it not seem accordant that there should be 
such a peculiar provision as that in question for their formation ? 

3. In one instance I found a large fasciculus, as represented in Plate XXIV. fig. 2. 
unconnected with the branchial apertures, attached to the head, anterior to the eyes, 
in the situation of the principal cluster of mucous glands in the adult fish, between 
the anterior portions of the two electrical organs. May not this be considered an 
instantia crucis, both as showing that the branchial filaments are not solely designed 
as a substitute for the gills, and rendering it highly probable that they are concerned, 
not only in the development of the electrical organs, but also of the mucous glands ? 

It is not necessary to discuss the other two modes in which the foetus of the Tor- 
pedo is nourished, analogous to what is witnessed in the chick in ovo, first by means 
of vessels conveying blood, passing from the yolk membrane, and afterwards, in 
addition, by the direct passage of the substance of the yolk into the intestine of the 
foetus, through the vitello-intestinal canal. 

Whether the foetus of those Squali and Rays which are considered ovovi^parous 
are only nourished in these two ways, or also in the additional manner of the foetus 
of the Torpedo, is a subject for inquiry. From what I have observed, I am rather 
disposed to think that they are nourished in the latter manner, though in a less de- 
gree, and without excepting even those which are contained in a closed membi*ane. 

From the facts given in the preceding tables, and from others which I have ob- 
served, it may be inferred that the Torpedo does not bear young more than once a 
year ; that the breeding season is the latter end of autumn and the beginning of 
winter* ; and that the period of utero-gestation is from nine to twelve months -f-. 

I have alluded, some pages back, to the foetal Torpedo at its full terra. Since I 

* According to Asistotls, it brings forth in automn. In my fcmner paper I supposed erroneously that the 
principal bre^mg s^tson is the spring, from the circumstance that the fish at that time abound in ova of a 
laige itize. 

I say from iim** to twdve months, because I suspect the period of utero-gestation is not precisely fixed, but 
that it varies with drcumstances fevourable at unfavourable to bringing forth. Thus, I have had young Tor- 
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have been in Malta^ though I have examined more thmi two hundr^ Torpedos^ I 
have ^nnd five only in which the young were arrived at, or near, this stage. Of 
theses three were brought alive. I shall ^ve’some particulars, chiefly of their broods, 
as they may not be considered uninteresting in themselves, and as they may tend to 
illustrate the slow growth and some of the peculiarities of this extraordinary fish. 

The first live Torpedo that I obtained in this state was an Occhiatella, on the 12th 
of September. It was fourteen inches long, and eight inches and a half wide ; mid 
after the extraction of the foetal fish it weighed one pound three ounces. It had been 
caught rather more than an hour, and was in a small bucket fiill of salt water. I 
Immediately set about preparing an apparatus to try its electricity, which occupied 
me about five minutes : but it was too late — the fish was then motionless. As soon 
as the apparatus was ready, I opened the cavity of the abdomen, hoping that if 
gravid, as asserted by the fisherman, the young might be still alive. From each 
uterine cavity three fish were extracted, but they were all dead ; neither in mr nor 
in salt water did they show the slightest signs of irritability, though they had no 
appearance of being bruised or in any way injured. The size of each was nearly the 
same ; the only difference I could perceive was a little variation in the magnitude of 
the external yolk-bag; in two it had all but disappeared — it was smaller than a 
barleycorn ; in the other two it was a little larger, and in the two others perhaps a 
little larger still. The internal yolk was very large, and about the same size in all. 
Ibeir organization generally appeared to be complete, even to their teeth. 

The next fish that I obtained near its full time was a Tremola, on the 29th of Sep- 
tember. It was eighteen inches long and thirteen wide. It had been caught an 
hour or two before, and was in a very languid state, having been put into a vessel 
containing only just sufficient water to cover it. It was tried on the multiplier, but 
it did not affect the needle. When moribund, the abdomen was opened, and I ex- 
tracted with the hand, without experiencing any shock, from the two uterine cavities, 
twelve foetal fish ; and one which had been expelled before, and was alive and swim- 
ming about, made thirteen. They were all nearly of the same size ; and of all of 
them, the external yolk-bag had very nearly disappeared, the portion remaining being 
less than a small pea. Most of them appeared inanimate ; two or three only moved 
their tails very slightly, and the margins of the pectoral fins. They were as soon as 
possible transferred to fresh sea-water. After about two minutes, one or two of them 
began to move their water-valves *. I was now called away, and rather more thsm 
four hours elapsed before I returned. On my return I found them all freely respiring, 

pedos brought me, caught in the sea, in which the intmnal yolk-vesicle was large ; and, in one instance, 1 found 
them in utero, with tins vesicle greatly reduced in size, so as to st^est the idea, which Aaisrorxjt adopted, 
that the young of the Torpedo, after birth, return at wiU into the uterus ; an idea which cannot be held, on 
account of its anatomical impossibility. (Abistotle, Hist. Animal., vi. cap. 10.) 

* I apply this term to the valves which are situated at the openings behind the eyes, Uie office of which 
appears to be, to force water into the gullet, to supply the branchiae ; which water, inregidai' reipsatimi, jmsses 
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and moTing ab^t actively. They imparted smart shacks to the fingers or finger 
pressing the upper surfime^ and €mother of the same hand the under surfiice of the 
el^tncal organ : they distinctly affected the galvanometer^ and feebly magnetized 
needles through the medium of a spiral. These trials were made at 2 p.m. At 10 p.m. 
all the fish were alive and vivacious ; an hour after I found them all dead. 

The third fish I have to notice was a Tremola, seventeen inches long and twelve 
and a quarter broad. When brought, on the evening of the 6th of November, in a 
vessel of s^t water, soon after it had been caught, it was tolerably vivacious ; yet it 
did not affect the galvanometer. Before it was quite dead, the abdomen was opened, 
and the foetal fish were extracted. They were ten in number, all of them about the 
same size. In all of them the outer yolk-bag had disappeared, as represented in 
Plate XXIII. figg. 2, 3, 4. Touching them with the hand, in the act of removing them 
from the uterine cavity, I received a distinct shock, sharp though not strong. Put 
into fresh sear-water, as they were extracted, some of them immediately, and in a few 
seconds all of them, were active and swam about : and making trial of one of them 
instantly, (the apparatus being in readiness,) it powerfully affected the galvanome- 
ter, and made a needle slightly magnetic. To ascertain the state of the internal yolk- 
vesicle, one of these fish was killed by putting it into fresh water, about half an hour 
after its extraction. It immediately became very restless, and endeavoured to escape : 
then, in less than a minute, it became quiet, and its water-valves ceased to act. Two 
or three times, at intervals, it was again restless : in about twenty minutes it was 
motionless and dead *. The appearance of its internal yolk-vesicle is represented in 
Plate XXIII. fig. 3. 

Three of these fish remained alive till the 22nd of May, in sea water, which was 
changed daily, or every second day. Of the others, one only died a natural death ; 
the rest were killed at intervals, for the purpose of examining the size of the internal 
yolk-vesicle, which very slowly diminished during this period, and, as well as I could 
judge, in a very regular maimer ; supposing, when first extracted, that in all, the 
inteinal yolk was nearly of the same size. Plate XXIV. fig. 1. shows the diminution 
it had undergone on the 22nd of May, when the three residual fish died, apparently 
from the carelessness of a servant giving them turbid salt water, and weaker in salt 
than they had been accustomed to. 

During the whole of this period of five months and more, they ate nothing, though 
v^ small fish, both dead and alive, were put into the water. They retained, and 
indeed increased in activity, and even in their electrical energies, of which I made 

out through bntnchial apertures, but occasionally is discharged (the latter being closed) in considerable 
quantitjr through the superior apertures. Bloch erroneously supposes that these latter are the normal outlets. 
He says, **Ils smryent h Vanimal h rejetter Teau qu’il avale, soit en prenantsaproie, soit celle qui entre par I’ou- 
Tcalure des omes.‘*--rHistoire Naturelle des Poissons, tom. iii. p. 667 . 

♦ Is it found in the Nile, as asserted by some authors ? The above fact would seem to indicate that the 
Toipedo cannot eadst in fresh wsder. 
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occasional larials. . Hiey also became of rather firmer consistence^ and of a darker 
colour^ and perhaps contracted a little in dimensions. Hie weighing of those first 
killed was n^lected ; of the three which died last, two (males) weighed 510 grains 
each ; the other (a female) 560 grmns. Iheir stomachs were pretty largely developed, 
but empty : in the intestine there was a small quantity of yolk remmning, coloured 
greenish yellow in the inferior part, trom the admixture of bile 

All these facts seem to show a very slow development, and are in accordance with 
a long period of utero-gestation ; and I may add, in fiivour of the same, that the ova 
in the ovaria of all the three parent fish were very small, the largest of them not ex- 
ceeding a pea, and the majority of their minute vesicles containing a transparent 
fluid. 

Other inferences might be drawn from these details, especially in favour of the 
branchial filmnents being absorbent organs, rather than supplying the place of gills 
(the gills being apparently useless in utero when formed) ; but I am afraid of tres- 
passing further on the time of the Society on a subject of limited interest. 

In the be^ning of this paper, I have alluded to the discrepancyi which exists 
amongst writers on natural history relative to the mode of generation of the Torpedo. 
Aristoixe always describes this fish as viviparous ; so does Lorenzini, who wrote in 
the middle of the seventeenth century. On the contrary, Blumenbach, generally an 
accurate writer, though he quotes Lorenzini, gives the Torpedo as an example of 
the oviparous cartilaginous fish, laying a few large eggs, protected by a homy shell. 
And even Cuvier appears to have fallen into the same error, at least in his Regne 
Animal he has not corrected it ; and from his general account of the generation of 
the Rays, both in this work mid in his Histoire Naturelle des Poissons, it is to be 
inferred. It is most probable that analogy and want of confidence in Aristotle and 
Lorenzini were the cause of this mistake. No doubt, had these able men enjoyed 
an opportunity of investigating the subject themselves, they would not have failed 
in ascertaining the truth. Even in Malta, the inquiry is of considerable difficulty, 
requiring much time and patient waiting, owing to the great rareness of the gravid 
fish. Some idea of this may be formed, when I mention, that after I had begun the 
pursuit, more than twelve months elapsed before I could procure a fish with young, 
though I examined a very large number in hope of finding one, and though I oflered 
to pay the fishermen above fifteen times the market price of the fish. 

2. On the Species of Torpedo in the Mediterranean. 

Respecting the number of species of Torpedo found in the Mediterranean, natu- 
ralists have been much divided in opinion ; some, as Ronuelet, followed by Risso, 
admitting four species ; some, as Bellon, and latterly Rudolphi, limiting them to 

* 1 have sever found the stomach the foetsl fish, or of these fii^, which were so Icmg without eatiog, 
softened or corroded ; a change which I have several tunes observed in the stomach vA the adult &ih, killed wbmi 
there was food in it in pro<^ of digestion. 
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two ; and others^ as Linnae^us and Bloch, with WiUiOUOHBY, Ray, and Artbdi, ad- 
mitting only one*. 

That there are two distinct species in the Mediterranean, namely, the Occhiatella 
and tiie Tremola, as the two kinds are vulgarly called at Rome, the spotted and non- 
sp<^ed of Bellon, there does not appear to me to be a doubt. But it appears more 
than doubtftil if any other true species exist in this sea. T draw this conclusion from 
multiplied observations made both at Rome and in Malta. 

That these fish, the Occhiatella and Tremola, are distinct species, admits of satisfac- 
tory proof. They differ not only in their colour and general appearance, but also some- 
what in their form, llie Occhiatella is more gracefully made than the Tremola ; its 
fins are larger, especially its dorsal fins ; its water-valves are larger and difierent in 
shape, and the openings behind the eyes to which they belong are guarded by much 
smaller projections than protect those passages in the Tremola-f-. And, internally, 
there is a remarkable difference in the structure of the villous coat of the uterine 
cavity : in the Occhiatella the villi are filamentous and detached, as represented in 
Plate XXIV. fig. 4. ; in the Tremola they are continuous delicate plates or laminae, 
as shown in Plate XXIV. fig. 3.^ These characters are constant in all the different 
specimens which I have examined. 

To these two well characterized species, it appears to me that all the varieties of 
the Torpedo, at least those known hitherto in the Mediterranean, may be referred : 
the T. unimaculata of Risso, and the second species of Rondelet§, to the Occhia- 
tella ; and the varieties with dark irregular spots, or without spots, to the Tremola. 

Cuvier, in the last edition of his R^gne Animal, and Rudolphi, have so considered 
the first-mentioned variety, the T, unimaculata^ as it differs only in having one eye- 
spot instead of five, the most common number. But it is not more uncommon to 
meet wdih it having three or four spots than one ; and that this is purely accidental 

* Both those who hare adopted four species and those who have allowed only one, appear to have followed 
Rondelet, in the latter instance critically, in the former literally, in proof of which the following passage may 
be adduced. " Torpedinum genera quatuor facimus, tria earum quae maiculis notatae sunt, quartum ejus quae 
maculis caret. Quae genera omnia viribus et corporis specie non differunt, sed maculis tantum. Quare quae 
de unius facultatibus et partium turn intemarum turn extemarum descriptione dicuntnr, eadem etiam reliquis 
convenire existimato.” (G. Rondelbtii labri de Hscibus, &c., p. 358. fol. Lugduni, 1554.) 

t Cuvier, in the edition of his R^gne Animal of 1830, (for an extract from which, as well as for one from 
Rudolphi^s Grundiiss der Physiologie, relative to the Torpedo, I am indebted to my friend Dr. Allen Thom- 
son,) distinguishes the Occhiatella by its spots, and by the absence “ de denteiures chamues au bord de ses 
Events.” This does not hold good of any of the specimens which I have examined. The cartilagmous pro- 
jections (which they really are) covered with cutis, I have found only smaller in the Occhiatella, not absent. 

t The villi ini^a^e in size during the period of pregnancy, and then contain a large quantity of blood. In 
each filament, in the instance of the uterus of the Occhmtella, there is a blood-vessel reflected on itself, circu- 
lating blood of a bri^t scarlet hue ; and in the lamellar structure of the uterus of the Tremola there is a si- 
milar ajqiearaiice blood-vessels in loops. 

I Secunda Torpedinis species k primfi differt, qubd maculas nigras, rotundas, circulis non distinctas ha- 
beat, sed eadem pentagoni figurfi dii^K^sitas. Est etiam primm concolor.” — R onoelst, p. 362. 
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is proved by the circmnstaoce, that in a brood of several foetal fish, of whidbi ^ but 
one resembled the parent in having five spots, the eimeption had three* Ihe Oeehia^ 
tella has been seen ev^ with seven eye*spots. 

Ihe varieties of the Tremola are the T. marmoraia of Rtsso and ihe 71 Oahamif 
which Rudolphi, and, I believe, latterly CirviBB, has coumdered iden^cal in species. 
Ibis appears to me to be proved by their general character being the same, thdr 
water-valves, fins, and uterine structure ; and further, by the circumstance, that be- 
tween the two varieties (the former marked with black spots or patches irregularly 
distributed, the latter without spots,) there is a complete gradation or intermixture, 
both die spotting and colonring varying infinitely, so that it is difficult to find two 
fish exactly similar in either respect. How much this variation is owing to locsdity 
and other circumstances, it is difficult to decide. As the spotted fish is most fre- 
quently caught where the bottom is sandy, and the other variety where it is muddy, 
light may be concerned in the difference, and the spots may be produced like freckles, 
by the action of light : and in process of time they may become hereditary, the foe- 
tuses generaliy, even of these varieties, resembling in appearance the parent fish. 

Rudolphi has ^ven to the Occhiatella species the Italian name of T. ocellata ; 
perhaps the Latin word oculata* may be preferable. The other species he designates 
as the T, marmorata, for which might be substituted the term diversicolor, being 
applicable to aU the varieties of it, and descriptive of its quality of variableness of 
appearance. 

For the information of travellers who may visit Malta, and wish to investigate the 
electricity of the Torpedo, I may mention that this fish (both the T, oculata and 
diverdcohr) is called by the Maltese Haddayla, derived from a verb in their lan- 
guage signifying to benumb or paralyze, and consequently that it shonld be inquired 
for by this name, not by that of Torpedo, which is generally unknown here. I may 
add further, by way of caution, that the Torpedo in Malta is often difficult to be 
procured, partly owing to its being little sought after for the table, being used as an 
article of food only by the indigent, and partly, I believe, from the uncertainty and 
irregularity of its coming into shallow water. However, by paying well the fisher- 
men, it may be obtained at all seasons ; and the longest time to wait may be a fort- 
night or three weeks, 

3. An account of some additional Ejcperiments on the Electricity of the Torpedo, 

Mr. Faraday in *the Third Series of his Experimental Researches on Electricity, 
states that he has little or no doubt, were Harris’s electrometer ajqilied to the Tor- 
pedo, the evolution of heat would be observed 'f'. I have made very many experiments 

* PLiirr, by Blocb and others, is supposed to have applied this term to the Torpedo. As in the only passage 
in which I am aware he has used it (Hist. Nat., lib. xxxii. cap. ii.— -the passage is IltUe txiore thanalist of fish,) 
the w(»d Torpedo is also employed, as if aj^lied to a different fish, the justness of thrir supposition is doubtful, 
t Philosophical Transactions, 1833, p. 46. 
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on Utm snlfeet, completely establishing Mr. Faraday's anticipation. The instrument 
^{doyed was mmilar to that described by Mr. Harris in the Philosophical Trans- 
acrimis of 182 ?, differing merely in the wire passed through the small globe being 
mcceediagly fine, and of platina, formed after Dr. Wollaston's method*; in having a 
small gU^>-cock for regulating the height of the spirit in the stem ; and in using as 
small a qumitity of spirit as possible^-. The delicacy of this instrument was so great, 
that tbe i^irit was not only moved by a single spark of the electrical machine, but 
even very distinctly by the electricity of a single voltaic combination, composed of a 
copper and zinc wire, the former Vrlh of an inch in diameter, the latter -yV* excited 
by dilate sulphuric acid. 

This instrument was strongly affected by active fish, and even distinctly by weak 
ones ; indeed, occasionally, when it has formed part of a circle in connexion with a 
galvanometer, I have seen it affected alone, the galvanometer affording no indication 
of the passage of the electricity. Using two air thermometers of the same construc- 
tion, each connected with the wires for contact at one end, and with a galvanometer 
at tbe other, the heating effect of the electricity of the Torpedo has been apparently 
diminished, and even more (hstinctly diminished on adding to the circle another link 
of very fine platina wire. And at the same time its influence on the galvanometer has 
been diminished, and its power of imparting permanent magnetism to a needle placed 
in a spiral, both forming part of the circle. 

When heat has been applied to the extra link of platina by means of a spirit lamp, 
so as to render it red hot, the diminution of effect has disappeared ; and equally so, 
as well as I could judge from many experiments, whether acting on the thermometer, 
the galvanometer, or the needle in the spiral. 

It appeared not improbable that a short portion of a veiy fine platina wire might 
be ignited in the passage of the electricity of the Torpedo. I have made several ex- 
periments to ascertain this, but have never witnessed the effect, even in perfect dark- 
ness, and using fish, the discharge of whose electricity at the same time converted a 
needle into a tolerably powerful magnet, tbe needle having been put into a spiral 
connected with the fine wire, so as to afford a test of the strength of the electricity. 
This want of ignition may at first view seem contrary to the effect on the thermo- 
meter ; but perhaps it ought not to be considered so, taking into account the rapid 
manner in which the beat evolved in tbe fine platina wire must be carried off by the 
adjoining compound wire of platina and silver. 

The experiments detailed in my former paper were demonstrative that tbe elec- 
tricity of the Torpedo is capable of acting like voltaic electricity in effecting chemical 

* HukuKipfaical IVansactiong, 1813, p. 114. 

1 1 mention these drcomslnnces because I have not been able to refer to Mr. Harkis's later acconnt of his 
instnunent, published in the Hulosophical Tran^tions of the Royal Society of Edinbui^h. I should add that 
the bulb of the thmmometer vras defended firom the variaUe temperature oi the surrounding air by being zn- 
dttded in a wooden box. 

4 a2 
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decompositio&s ; and seyerai other trials which 1 have made are amply cenirmatoty 
of this. In these latter expenments I have not, as in the former, coated the wires 
introduced into the diiids with sealing-wax, leaving the points only exposed, lliongh 
the wires were naked, and in every instance introduced more than a quarter an 
inch into the fluid, and the distance between them was at least a tenth of an inch, 
yet satisfactory results were obtained. Using either a saturated solution of commmi 
salt, or a mixture of equal parts of sulphuric acid of commerce and water, and 
platina or gold wires, gas was given off round each wire under the influence of the 
discharge of the electricity of an active fish, one contact wire being applied to the 
under surface, and the other to the upper surface of the Torpedo. When steel needles 
were used with the salt water, then gas was disengaged only from the one in con- 
nexion with the under surface of the fish, the other needle becoming oxidated. Using 
a strong solution of nitrate of silver and gold wires, silvei* was precipitated only on 
that in connexion with the under surface ; employing strong nitric acid and platina 
wires, gas was given off from one only, that in connexion with the upper surface ; 
and using a solution of iodide of potassium and starch*, the iodine in combination with 
the starch, as indicated by the discolouration, was precipitated round the same wire. 

Even the decomposition of water has been effected when the circle has been in- 
terrupted by four portions of the solution of common salt, contained in small tubes 
with two needles in each, the needles in one connected with those in the other, and 
at the same time with the galvanometer, a spiral holding an unmagnetized needle 
and an air thermometer. And simultaneous with the chemical decomposition, the 
needle in the galvanometer has been moved, and the spirit in the air thermometer 
has been raised, and the needle in the spiral has been magnetized. 

The tests or indications of the electricity of the Toi*pedo at present known are six 
in number, namely, the physiological effect, as the sensation it imparis is sometimes 
called ; the chemical effects, as the precipitation of iodine, the decomposition of 
water, &c. ; its effect on the thermometer, on the galvanometer, and on steel in the 
spiral. These different tests, in point of delicacy, I am inclined to believe are in the 
order in which they are enumerated. That the two first should he placed highest, 
and that sensation should have the precedence, the experiments which I have made 
appear to prove, independently of all analogy. 

When the human body has formed part of a circle of communication between the 
two opposite surfaces of a Torpedo, and also a chemic^d apparatus with platina wires 
and the solution of iodide of potassium and starch, the shock experienced by the 
hands has been strong, and the chemical effect either null or slight, no gas appearing 
when a strong solution of salt has been used, and no precipitation of iodine occurring 
unless the platina points were very nearly in contact, and the fish energetic. 

* When starch in powder is added to a saturated or n^ly saturated solutiou of the iodide of potasshuu, a 
teausparent gelatinoas moBB is formed. This 1 have used in my experiments ; a single oombinatton of copper 
and zinc wire, acted on by a very dilute acid, occasions in this compound a precipitation of iodine. 
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When b^dea the human body and the chemical apparatus the galvanometer has 
be^ introduced into the circle with the air thermometer and spiral, the shock has 
been experienced as if it bad been received dii*ect from the fish, but I have never 
witnessed at the same time any other eiSect. 

Not taking the human body into the circle in trials on fish of very feeble elec- 
tricity, I have witnessed the precipitation of iodine when neither the mr thermometer, 
nor a delicate galvanometer with a double needle, has been affected. 

The same kind of evidence has been obtained of the thermometrical test being 
next in point of delicacy, in as much as I have seen the air thermometer affected by a 
fish which had no influence on the galvanometer in connexion with the wire of the 
thermometer. 

That the needle in the spiral is the least delicate test, does not require to be in- 
sisted on. The electricity of a Torpedo, of almost feeble energy, has been equal to 
produce all the effects alluded to at once, excepting sensation, as already explained, 
and excepting the imparting permanent magnetism to the steel needle. The last 
effect, as might be expected, has required greater force ; a moderate force, however, 
has been sufficient when a very slender needle has been used, and a spiral of fine 
wire closely coiled, only just capable of receiving the needle*. 

It having been stated on high authority that a spark has been obtained from the 
Gymnotus electr\cus\^ I have thought it right to renew the attempt to procure a 
spark from the Torpedo. 1 have tried the method which it is said succeeded with 
Mr. Walsh in the instance of the Gymnotus, namely, dividing with a pen-knife gold- 
leaf attached to glass, and connecting the divided parts with the contact wires. 
Using an active fish in this way I could neither observe a spark in the dark, nor in 
the light detect the slightest indications of the passage of electricity, either by 
the galvanometer or the more delicate test of the sensation or shock. I have been 
equally unsuccessful using an electroscope formed on the principle of Coulomb’s, 
which displayed sparks when touched either by a small rod of glass slightly excited, 
or of sealing-wax ; even when the Torpedo was taken out of water and all adhering 
moisture removed, no effect could be obtained, not even the slightest indications of 
attraction. I have varied the trials, using highly rarefied air at ordinary tempera- 
tures, and also condensed air deprived of moisture, with the same negative result. 
And I have been equally unsuccessful in substituting flame: unless the metallic 
points were in contact in the flame of the spirit-lamp, the passage of the electricity 

* Hie spbral I have latterly used is of fine copper wire having about 300 convolutions to the inch : an 
inch of it weighs four tenths of a grain. 

t Mr. Walsh is said to have written to M. le Roi to the above effect ; and also that Sir Johjv Pringle 
and M. Magellan assured M. lk Roi they had witnessed the result repeatedly. Vide Bloch’s Ichthyologie, 
p. 1030. Bloch refers for his information to Rozibr’s Journal, Ann, 1774. M. db Humboldt (Annales de 
Caumie et de Hiysique, torn. ad. 427.) states that the same result has been observed by M. Fahlberg. He 
rrfers to Veteni^. Acad. ny. quart. 2. (1801.) 
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appeared to be eompletdf iQt»rn^>ted. la oiaay experkoeots, employiog the 
most aetiye fish^ if ^ere were aay risilde space between the ends of the red^h^ 
daa wire^ 1 nev^ witnessed the gai?anometer in connexion with one mre aiiec^ed^ 
nor could obtain a shock. Reasoning on the subject^ this perhaps is what might be 
expected, consifjbring that the surface of the hsh is a better conductor than air. One 
fact, however, wMch X had observed, s^orded some eDconragement to persist in the 
trials, the fact that the torpedinal electricity passes through distilled water, which is 
a worse conductor of it than its own skin. 

I thought it possible that by insulating the Torpedo on a plate of dry glass, and 
wiping its circumference dry and smearing it with oil, that either a spark might be 
procured, or that the galvanometer might be affected. But in this, too, I have been 
disappointed ; not even in flame, when the interruption of the circle has been only 
just visible, has any effect on the instrument been produced, or any chemical effect, 
using the delicate test of solution of iodide of potassium and starch. 

In a few experiments on metallic conductors, the effect of the electricity of the 
Torpedo on the galvanometer appeared to be much the same, whatever metals were 
used, and whether rusty or bright, provided the junctions were bright. The mass 
of metal appeared to have more influence ; the effect, as might have been expected, 
diminishing with the increase of the mass ; thus, when a poker weighing about two 
pounds formed a part of the circle, the effect on the electrometer, though distinct, 
was less powerful than when it was omitted ; and when a large copper coal-scuttle 
was substituted for it, the effect was still more diminished, the deviation of the 
needle being only just visible. Extension of surface, as in the instance of Increased 
l^gth of wire, had a sensible modifying effect ; thus, in an experiment in which 
about 1000 feet of wire were used (formed of three pieces, two about -^f^h of on inch 
in diameter, the third piece considerably finer), the motion of the needle was decidedly 
slower than when a short length of wire was employed, though the space traversed 
was not perceptibly different. 

The few experiments which 1 have made on the Torpedo, analogous to those insti- 
tuted by Mr. Todd, described by him in the Philosophic^ Transactions for 1816, 
have afforded very similar results. When the br^ has been divided longitudinally, 
the fish has continued to give shocks ; when the brain has been entirely extracted, 
the fish instantly lost this power, though the muscles generally continued to act 
powerfully ; nor could any shock be procured in this instmice, either by puncturing 
with a sharp Instrument the electrical nerves, where they quit the cavity oi the cra- 
nium, or where they enter the electrical organs, just after passing between the 
branchial carriages. On one occasion, however, it may be mentioned, that when a 
small portion of brain was accidentally left, contiguous to the electrical nerves of 
one side, and with which they were connected, then the fish, on being irritated, gave 
a shock to an assistant who grasped the corresponding electrical organ. 

M. DE Humboldt states that the shock of the Torpedo may be procured by touch- 
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ing^ with the finger or hand^ one surface only of the fish *, The experiments which 
I ba're made expi^ly on this point have led me to a difierent conclusion, namely, 
t^ it is requisite to touch the opposite surfaces of the electrical organs or organ, 
cw* a conductor or conductors connected with them, to receive a shoch. In very 
BtEuiy instances that I have irritated Torpedos by pressing with the finger on difierent 
parts of the back, as the npper surface of the electrical organs, and on the margin of 
the pectoral fins, however much the fish were irritated, I never had any sensation 
excited by the electricity, which there was reason to believe was discharged ; though 
immediately after, on touching the two surfaces, irritating only the upper, shocks 
were received. On some few occasions, I have perceived a shock, when apparently 
only one surface of the fish was touched ; but I believe in these instances the dis- 
charge took place through the water -f-. In corroboration, I may mention, that in 
experiments in which one surface only has been touched and irritated, the fish them- 
selves appear to make an efibrt to bring, by muscular contraction, the border of the 
under surface (the upper being pressed on) in contact with the offending body. And 
this I have witnessed as distinctly in the foetal fish as in the adult ; clearly showing 
that the effort is instinctive 

The conductor, which I suppose to be necessary for conveying the electricity when 
a shock is felt without immediate contact, exists in salt water. The galvanometer 
has been affected when the two extremities of it have been brought in contact, one 
with the back of the fish, and the other with the water, two or three inches from the 
fish. And in one instance I experienced a shock, although I touched the water alone, 
close to a Torpedo ; it was in removing an active fish, by means of an earthenware 
dish, from one vessel into another : the hand that received the shock grasped the 
wet margin of the dish just as the Torpedo entered it. 

I believe that the Torpedo has the power of dischar^ng its electricity in any direc- 
tion it chooses. This inference is drawn from finding that when one hand, in contact 
with the opposite surfaces of the fish, is receiving shocks, the other hand, immersed 
in the water close by, has received no shock. And, in confirmation of this, I may 
mention, (and at the same time to show how the discharge is connected with the 
volition of the animal,) that when I have applied to the opposite surfaces of a Tor- 
pedo copper plates, merely gently touching, joined together by a copper wire, and 

♦ Aimales de Chimie et de Pliysique, tom. xi. p. 430. 

i* Hm! Boost remftrkalde CTumpift of the kind of which I have any note, was that of a young Torpedo, which 
gave slight »HAr>lrg to the hn«d on which it was supported, whether just under the surfsce of the water, or just 
after it was taken out of the water into the air. 

t In my former paper, I have supposed that the mucus with which the Torpedo is lubricated may be a con- 
ducting medium between the two <q>posite surfaces. This was an erroneous view ; it may serve that purpose 
to the surfiu^ in^vidually. S^ing the errmr theoretically, I was led to examine the margins of the fins, and 
they have appeared to me to have mucoB adhering to them than any othi^ part of the fish, as if intended 
partially to insulate the electrical organs. 
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tbe© irritated ^e fish with the contact wires i© thejasiial 
attached to the contact wires has been ^^nctly ai^ted. 

In my former paper I have stated my inability to account far my brother, tlm kite 
Sir Humphry Davy, not having obtained any positive results m hb expertmenhi on 
the Torpedo. After reconsidering the subject, 1 am disposed to think It img^t have 
been owing to his using large fish, without the means of ascertaining thdb^ et^rical 
activity, excepting by the shock. And we have seen, that when the human body 
forms part of the circle of communication with a galvanometer, the kdter is not afiected 
in the ji^sage of the electricity producing the shock, which may serve to mcpMn his 
not having witnessed any effect on the instrument at Trieste. As regards the electri- 
cal energies of large Torpedos, nothing is more uncertain. There £^pears to be no 
relation between the muscular and electrical power. I have seen strong vivacious 
fish, which made great muscular exertions in the water, almost or entirely destitute 
of electrical power ; and, on the contrary, I have seen others languid and moribund, 
which have exerted convsiderable electrical power. Small fish are almost always 
active electrically, and they are greatly to be preferred as subjects for experiment. 
Mr. Walsh noticed, in the fish on which he experimented at Rochelle and the Isle of 
Ri, a retraction of the eyes of the Torpedo at the instant it exercised its electrical 
function. This I have not witnessed in the Torpedos of the Mediterranean ; nor, 
indeed, have I been able to associate any visible sign, any apparent movement of the 
fish, with the electrical discharge. 

The electricity of the Torpedo, theoretically considered, offers a wide field for 
speculation. Is it, it may be asked, merely a form or variety of common electricity, 
or a distinct kind, or not a single power, bat a combination of many powers ? 

The first opinion, which is commonly received, and which has been ably advocated 
recently by Mr. Faraday, is supported by the majority of the fects adduced in this 
paper. The circumstance principally hostile to it, at least in appearance, is the inter- 
ruption of the torpedinal electricity by the smallest quantity of air, and its want of 
the power of attraction and repulsion in the air. 

These peculiarities are seemingly in favour of the second opinion, that the electri- 
city of the Torpedo is specific and peculiar. But, till the opposite surfaces iff the elec- 
trical organs can be perfectly insulated, so that no easier mode of communication is 
afforded than through air, they can hardly be considered as deserving of much 
weight The origin of the electricity of this fish perhaps offers a stronger argument 
in favour of its specific nature; being, apparently, peculiar and dktinct from any 
known mode of electrical excitement, independent, as fiir as we can judge, of chemi- 
cal action, or change of temperature, or change of form. But this argument may be 

* In tbe experiments in ^hidi 1 attempted to insokte Uie snrfiM^ by metois of <nlj the proba^ty h, that I 
buled, and that a communication continued, if net by the onto: surface of the skin, at kaitt by its iimer ; 
tbe attempt to inmlate these organs in tbe xoanner desired i^ems to be almoet bopebaw. 
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put aside by toi^edinal electricity to animal secretion, the cause and nature 

of which are still a mystery *. 

The third opinion may be indulged in as an hypothesis, and, as a guide to research, 
it may not be useless. It applies, however, almost as much to other varieties of elec- 
tricity as to that of the Torpedo ; all of which, it is possible, may be compounded, or 
owe their varions effects to the union of several powers or ethereal fluids, and their 
peculiarities, compared one with another, to the predominance in various degrees of 
these fluids. What is known of the solar ray is not unfavourable to such an opinion ; 
and tbe history of physical science, in relation to elementary ponderable matter, may 
rather give encouragement to the notion. 

Malta^ 

March Ath, 1834. 


Explanation of the Plates. 

Plate XXII. 

The figures in this plate are intended to show the progress of the embryo, the 
increase and decrease of the branchial filaments, and the decrease of the external and 
increase of the internal yolk-vesicle. 

Fig. 1 . Foetal Torpedo and yolk-bag, at the period when the branchial filaments 
are very short, and do not carr^^ red blood. 

Fig. 2. Foetal Torpedo and yolk-bag, at the period when the branchial filaments 
are beginning to carry red blood. 

Fig. 3. Front view of the foetal Torpedo, with the yolk-bag, showing the further 
increase of the branchial filaments, and the commencement of the deve- 
lopment of the electrical organs. 

* In examining the structure of the Torpedo, I have found that the skin covering the electrical organs above 
is not only more coloured, but also thicker than below, and more vascular, and surrounded by more powerful 
muscles, asd supplied with a greater quantity of mucus ; whilst the under surface appears to have a larger pro- 
portion of subcutaneous ncrv’es. This difference of structure in the tM o surfaces of the electrical organs is 
probably amnehow eonnected with their opposite electrical states. 

I may here notice another peculiarity of organization common to both species of Torpedo, which came under 
ray observation in seeking, though unsuccessfully, for the great sjunpathetic or the analogous ganglionic nerves, 
which CirvixR asserts exist in the cartilaginous fish (Histoire Naturelle de Poissons, tom. i. p, 438.). The pe- 
culiarity aUud^ to is represented by Plate XXIV. fig. 5. It has very' much the appearance of a nerv'ous gan- 
glion, but is in reality a blood-vessel, enlarged into a little bulb, lined vith a reddish substance like muscular 
filue, giving the idea of * small heart. It is situated one on each side of the aorta, from whence it proceeds, 
just below the great of nerves W'hich supplies the pectoral fin ; and the arterial branch derived from it is 

lost in this fin. 18^11 bfe muscular, as it appears, its function may be to aid in propelling the blood into the pec- 
toral fin, and Mtp the electrical organ. 

MDcccxxxrr* 4 b 
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showlag a mcm adiraa^ i^e ia 1^ 
of the branchial filafnents ^d ekctrical 

f%. $, Wrtmt^^mw id the foet^ Torpedo at a move adviaiaed st^p^ ni^ fes^ido- 
la^ hM op^ to sboa^, : 

A. The viteBo-iatfistinal caml, connecting the 3 rolk an^ 

the i^i^iTOce of the internal yolk-vesicle ; 

'Ito intestine distended with yolk. 

Figg. 6aiid7. Fcetd^ Torpedos further advanced, with the cavity of the abdon^ 
Md open, showing the internal yolk-bag, b, progressively augmei^ti^, as 
the external yolk-bs^, a, is diminishing. 

Fig. 7. ». The intestine laid open below the stomach, e, showing the entrance of 
the viteHo-intestinal canal. 

Plate XXIII. 

The figures in this plate are intended to show the diminution and disappearance of 
the external yolk-vesicle, and, with fig. 1. Plate XXIV., the diminution of the internal 
yolk-vesicle. 

Fig. 1 . Front view of a young Torpedo, showing a further diminution of the exter- 
nal yolk-bag. 

Fig. 2. Ditto, showing the total disappearance of the external yolk-bag. 

Fig. 3. Ditto, with the abdomen laid open, showing, 

B. The internal yolk-bag, of large size. 

Fig. 4. A young Torpedo, six weeks old ; the cavity of the abdomen laid open, to 
show, 

B. Hie internal yolk-bag, considerably diminished in bulk, and its connexion 
with the umbilicus almost absorbed ; 

D. The intestine, full of yolk ; 

B. The stomach considerably developed, but empty. 

Plate XXIV. 

Fg. 1, A Torpedo, six months old ; the cavity of the abdomen laid open to show 
the internal yolk-bag, b, almost entirely absorbed, and with a mere vestige 
^ the canal of communication remaining; p, the intestine; E, the slwiach. 

Fig. 2. Bade view of a foetal Torpedo, showing the accessory fasciculus^ bra^h^ 
filaments, described at p. 537. 

Fig. 3, A. The glandular structure in the oviduct. Just abo^ uterine cmrity of 
the T, Mversimhr, 

Ff . 4. The uterine organs of the T. oculata, the infun^iNtefil^ ovaries, 

uterine cavities (one laid open), and their common apertire in cloaca. 

Fig. 5. The bulboiis vessels (supposed to be auxiliary hearts) connoted with the 
aorta. 
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In tlie secmid part <rf die last volume oi the Fliilo 80 {]^ieal TVaHsmefloQS^ f©- 
of tkm CouHdl of the Royal Society^ Br. Baubsny has stated hk oh^pImHi to 
explasatioa whkh 1 have prc^osed of the mrigin of the air <Msei^aged ofer llie 
sui^eii reiimiRB of the volcano of 1831, as described in my last pap^ <m tim si^jeet *. 

I am induced to rc^ly to these objeetiotts on the ground thi^ they do not appear to 
me wdl fcmnded, mm eompatU>le with the &cts wMdi I have brought hnwmtL 
In the paper alluded to, after having noticed the compomtion of the mr, whk^ I 
had found to c<Hitist of about 80 per cent, azote and 10 mcyg^ I remadmd tiiai two 
views might be tdcen of its ongin ; mie, that it was of vokamc source ; theiHhmr, that 
it. was derived from the sea water, and raerdy disengaged by the heat ei the vdcauo* 
The hrst view, that iHilch Br. Baubbny advocates, 1 cotddT adqit, as k af^eared 

to me least prcbable. The minuteness of the quantity of air obi^rved in its ascent by 
Captain Swinburnb, rising in small diver threads of bubbles,*' (tiiis is bis 
non,) seemed very unfavourdile to the idea of a deep volcanic source ; and fhe ad~ 
mixture of oxygen with the azote seemed to me to demonstrate that its scmroe could 
not be deep. For the sake of argument, let us suppose, with Ik. Baobbht, that tiie 
vdcsno h^ a sabmaii&e communication dther with Malta, more than 100^ 
distant, or with the nearest parts of l^cily, at least 20 ndi^ dhdant. Siqiposhif R 
possible that air could pmetrate so far, taking the skirtest dktanoe of ^ H 
appears kicredible that it should not he ^prlved ^ its rn^ygm in ite passage, eepe- 
cn^ ctmsidmng the nature of the matter thrown up by the vokaim, eonlsmi^ 
ahmMkpomesnng an attraction ftcN'cxygn^ Whether the whokhdarniefBiitetiactk 
to be nmUady compos^ or only the vcicaaic region, seems Immatemi, as a 
lur ia^tkdkness cf sudi mateml may be nqq^osed suficient to ^frive ilsosyi^ 
a Wf bu^ quantity of atmosf^m^k: air. Had tim voieaao been nqqiSed wi^ ateo^ 
ahr throui^ dbam^ of communicalkHt^w^ the land, mme mdieatim ^ 
iSM^ a It be eapeeted,. would lavebocsi witnessed dmhag^ the petiod of 

^ But, as I tore steded in my fomw paper, ao m^kntimof 

kon contained m ^ fleeted a^ ^ 

g fia^saaik^ tod ^ toaters ^i^rslfy-eontatod tomes jrf snlftow, mh 
Itodato afpeared to be tery inemsoderalde^ and nught be faiiiy atoMtoed . 

4b2 
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Or* BAimaav lia&mistiik^ im la^amag^ftBLd t\mi the miikaity he wi^l»ed to potat wl 
eskted in ^ h idbhUi^ the gas (tfai^ not hisx^ pecalkr to a chdi jbeate sjptmg% 
hid m the change of odkmr ^ the bottom ; for be says where the w caa^ np most 
{dci|ti{hlly, there the dnders (elsewhere quite black) had a midy appearaa^.** 

As to the infenor degree of interest which Or. Oaubsnt connects -mth mj manner 
oi mcpiainii^ the pbenmnenon, it is of littfo importance. Tmth> of course or an ap- 
jntniiiiatlon to it, is the end of inquiry; and the explana^cm which 1 i^Sbr^d bad the 
pr^^nce, because it speared most in accordance with the facts. I wodtd not wkb 
to undervaliie Dr. Oaubeny’s speculations ; but in attaching so much interest to his 
opinion, that the atmosphere is the source of the gas disengaged, derived through 
subterranean channels, I cannot help thinking he has bad recourse to a difficult 
hypedbeds of little usefulness ; for what facts are there in fovour of the idea that 
volcanic fires are fed like ordinary fires, or in any way dependent on the atmosphere 
for their activity ? 

That azote is often a product, and an abundant one, of extinct volcanos is certmn ; 
hut it does not follow that it is also a product of active volcanos. Probably the am- 
mmuacal salts which form in such abundance in cerUdn solfataras, of which that of 
the island of Volcano is the most remmrkabie, is owing to a complicated play of 
chemical affinities, in which atmospheric mr, sulphur, alumine, and steam are the ele- 
ments chiefly concerned. 

Dr. Daubeny concludes his note by expressing the wish that the quantity of gas 
evolved by thermal springs should he ascertained. This is a scientific desideratum ; 
hut some caution is required how the knowledge so obtmued is made a test of the 
truth of any theory of the origin of the air in such springs. Atmospheric air may be 
carried down not only dissolved in water, as in the rains feeding springs, as 1 have 
dwelt on in my former paper, but it may be also forced down mechanicaliy in froth 
by the impetus of a descending stream of water, and, so entangled, may find its way 
to a great distance ; and according to the nature of the strata and channels through 
which it passes, it may dther lose oxygen by the attraction of metallic bodies, or 
have its oxygen converted into carbonic acid by the action of carbonaceous matter, 
or it may ascend unaltered. A remarkable instance of this last-mentioned condition 
presents itself in the springs of the Sava, about a quarter of a miie above Wurzen. It 
is recorded in my brother’s Journal, in which, on the 27th of August 1S2S, he has 
written : " Admired the sorgente Sava, — a number of deep circular boles, with air 
bubbling through them, and large jets of water, which is beantifuHy dear.” And on 
the 30th he added : Examined this evening the air disengaged in such large quantiUes 
where the Sava rises. It appeared to me to possess dl the characters of common mr, 
was not d)sorhahle by water, and supported flame in the same manner as common dr.” 


IHaUa April 20, 1834. 
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JL HE modes of generation of which the ultimate result is the birth of young en- 
dowed with powers of action and Uberated from the foetal coverings, are usually 
comprehended under the terms viviparous and ovoviviparous. But the processes by 
which the requisite development of the foetus is effected in the first of these modes, 
vary remarkably ; and so far as they have been investigated in the different orders 
of Mammalia, to which true viviparous or placental generation is peculiar, a very 
regular gradation has been traced towards the oviparous or ovoviviparous modes, 
in which the exterior covering of the ovum never becomes vascular. 

As lactation has been generally regarded as exclusively associated with a true vivi* 
parous generation, the arguments adduced in favour of the mammary nature of the 
abdominal glands of the Omithorhynchus have been supposed to imply a necessary 
belief in the accordance of its mode of generation with that of the higher orders of 
Mammalia, They have consequently been objected to most strenuously by those 
physiologists who maintain the oviparous nature of this animal* : and various ex- 
planations have been offered, with a view to reconcile the lately ascertained facts 
respecting the mammary glands with the oviparous theory of the Monoiremata, and 
their supposed position in the natural system as a distinct class of Fertehrata, The 
reasonableness or necessity of these objections would have been more apparent if the 
essential dependence of lactation on placental development had first been demon- 
strated : for with respect to the observations*}- against which they were directed, these 
were confined to the elucidation of a single disputed and doubtful point in the eco- 
nomy of the Monotremata ; the uterine apparatus being considered so far only as 
was necessary to determine the correspondence of its periodical changes with those 
of the mammary glands ; while the objections to the oviparity of the Omithorhyn- 
chus extended only to the theory which mmntained that the ovum was expelled with 
a calcareous covering, and that embryonic development took place after exclusion 
by a process of incubation. 

In proceeding now to the more immediate consideration of the structure of the 


* Qsovfxot St. Hilaibx, m. the Gazette M^dicale de Paiis for January imd February, 1833 ; Revue Ency- 
dcfi^dkpie lor July and August^ 1833. 
t Hiiloeqphieal Tranaactioiis, 1832, p. 517. 
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ovary of the Omithorh;^chiis, with a view to determine its eKact relations with that 
of the BOrmal Mammalia^ I believe myself in no way biassed by the proof of the 
mammiferons nature of the Omithorhynchns, which has been afforded by the con- 
current testimonies of several scientific observers who have themselves witnessed 
the lacteal secretion ; since it is obvious that in order for the milk, the elaboration 
of which is determined by the derivation of blood from the generative system, to 
meet with a due recipient after the cessation of the uterine functions, it is only neces- 
sary that the offspnng should possess the capability of receiving the maternal secre- 
tion, and not that it should have gained that power by any particular mode of deve- 
lopment, or through the agency of any given system of vessels. 

From an examination of the internal structure of the mammary foetus of the mar- 
supial animals, there appeared, indeed, previously to the present inquiry, to be 
grounds for entertaining a belief that lactation might coexist with a mode of gene- 
ration essentially similar to that of the Viper and Salamander; and a subsequent exa- 
mination of the uterine foetus in the Kangaroo has gone far to establish the truth of 
this supposition*. 

In the specimen of the female organs of the Ornitborhynchus figured in Plates XVI. 
and XVII. of the Philosophical Transactions for 1832, two ovisacs, or Graafian fol- 
licles, had taken on the action of preparation for the male influence ; and, it is pro- 
bable, from a comparison of these ovisacs with the corpora lutea of specimens here- 
after to be described, in which the ova had recently passed into the uterus, that they 
had nearly if not quite attained their full development. This opinion is further 
corroborated by the circumstance of the uterus to which the ovisacs in question be- 
longed having increased almost to the size of that of the impregnated female figured 
at Plate XXV. fig. 2. in illustration of the present communication. In a female 

* Latbeilue, in his Families Naturelles du Rfegne Animal, 8vo, 1825, exdades the Monotremata from the 

Mammiferons series, at the conclusion of which he observes, ** tons ceux dont nous traiterons desormais sont 
ovipares ou ovovipares, et par consequent depourvus de mamelles.” (p. 66.) Abistotle says, “ No oviparous 
animal has an epiglottis and there are perhaps few generalizations in the Historia Animalium that testify 
more strongly to the extent of his anatomical researches. This remarkable proposition has stood the test of 
ages of subsequent research, and is adopted by Cuvxeb without cmy modification in the Regne Animal (Nouv. 
Ed. tom. i. p. 300.) ; yet it must always have been difficult to suppose that the relation which subsisted be- 
tween a small part of the larynx and any given mode of generation could be other than that of simple coinci- 
dence ; and it now appears that, in the sense in which Cevieb defines oviparous ^neration (Ibid. p. 300.), 
the Marsypiata do form an exception to the Aristotelian rule. The Omithorhynchus also possesses a large 
and well-formed epiglottis, and it certainly has mammary glands. From this we may be led to conclude that 
an epiglottis is formed not because the feetus is developed by a placenta, but because it is to be nourished after 
Inrth by a lacteal secretion. The larynx reqtdres, at that feeble period, an extraordinary protection, for which 
the young bird or reptile has no need : and it is worthy of remark, that the epiglottis is proportionately ^ve- 
loped as the young mammal is prematurely bom. Having therefore, as its peculiar coexistence with lactation 
would show, an especial reference to the earlier periods of life, we can better understand why the epi^otris 
should he of secondary importance to the adult, in which both accident and experiment have shown that it is 
not essential to safe deglutition. 
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preserve in tbe Military M^eum at Cbatbam^^ I snbseqnentfy 
$9iiBd three OTisaes developed in the ovary to a dimlar but not greater extent. Mr. 

who first detected the ovarian ova in the rec5ent animal^ also states that they 
were not larger than a small pea ; and they have never exceeded that size in any of 
Uie specimens examined by Sir Eveearo Home. 

A knowledge of the size which the ovarian ovum of the Omithorhynchus ac- 
quires before it finally escapes^ is of great consequence in forming a jui%ement as 
to the ultimate mode of development of the embryo, as a direct deviation from the 
generation of tbe ordinary Mammal, and a proportional approximation to tlmt of the 
Bird, would be manifested in the ratio of the accumulation of the vitelline matter in 
the ovisac. Now it has very recently been supposed that the ovulum of the Omitho- 
rhynchus attains a greater diameter than in other Mammalia before passing from 
the ovary; and Professor De Blainville;]: adduces in favour of this opinion the 
size of the ova discovered by Lieutenant Maulb, and the corresponding capacity of 
the orifice of the Fallopian tube. But the expression of the zealous officer just alluded 
to, leads to the belief that the eggs of the size of a large musket-ball which he saw, 
were in the uterus rather than in the ovary ; and the size of the orifice of tbe Fal- 
lopian tube in Mammalia is in relation with that of the entire ovary which it em- 
braces, and not with that of the ovum which it is destined to transmit to the 
uterus. 

The two ovarian ova or ovisacs § were two lines and a half in diameter, and ad- 
hered to the ovary by about one third part of their whole circumference. 

In the specimen in the Chatham Museum the three ovisacs which had attained 
nearly the same size, were attached to the ovary by a smaller portion of their circum- 
ference, but were still sessile, and not appended, as in the Bird, by a distinct pedicle. 
In both specimens smaller ovisacs of different sizes projected to a greater or less 
extent from the surface of the ovary. 

The clustered form of the ovary, which results from this position of the ovisacs, is 
not, however, peculiar to the Omithorhynchus among Mammalia^ but obtains in a 
greater or less degree throughout the Marsupial and Rodent orders. De Graaf long 
ago figured the ovary of thf Rabbit as composed, when prepared for impregnation, 
like that of tbe Omithorhynchus, of a cluster of spherical ovisacs or folHcuU || ; and 
Daubenton, in describing the ovaria of the Black Rat^ and of the Water Rat**, 
particularly notices their tubercular or racemose figure, and the yellow colour of the 

* My axe especially due to G. J. Guthbib, Esq. F.R.S., and to the officers ia chaige of the Museum 

at F«rt Ktt, for Uic facilities there affcorded me in the examination of this specimen, 
i* TiBimctmns of Uie Linnean Society, vol. xiii. p. 623. 
t Ncmvedles Annales du Museum, tom. ii. p. 405. 

^ PlulosKqducal Tranimctions, 1832. Plate XVI. 

^ De MuEerom Organis, Tab. xxv. p. 412. Opera Omnia, Lugd. Batav. 1677. 
f Baffim, BSst. Nat., tom. vii. Plate xxxvni. p. 293. 

♦* I^., Plate xLvi. p. 357. 
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iftsfcr Mil ^ whhh ^ fO^tboYbynclias iua4 mvE^ n^im 

Mptel wteuals ta tfa£ isif Bkds^ obiMs also milM 
or^ts 4€ MsiiMiia&i^ ot whieb 1^ totoa is oiuuEMarli^ bj 

mp^aa^ tba v^Miie or aiBbtllo^ v^cle* 

stractore of the OYary of the Oraithodbiyndhiis esdiihits ASl Oie mMIsI cha- 
Mtm ^ ^ miaaii^llmas type of ^is mgmi Us fihroiKi coat is stroii^ ai^ ip- 
dhu^lOt md Bie ot^hi^ sohstaoce m Yvhkh the ovisacs are imbedded is dense, and 
camM be s^^hod wi^oat much force. On making a section through an ovisac m* 
IbiQidk^ it is foini^ to be implanted more or le»$ deeply in condensed layem 
of tins f^lkdarimdbstaiice, to which its theca closdy adheres. Hie umermost layer of 
the tlnsca hi less vascular, thinner, mid smoother on the inner surface than in the cor- 
req^cmdlag in the human ovisac. 

In the Omithorhyn<^xis the theca the expanded ovisac at the most prominent 
part Is very thin and transparent ; and the capsule of the ovary is either wanting, or 
btoded with its peritoneal covering, which is slightly protruded, as though the 
l^^n^ ^e contaiued follicles had stimulated the absorbents to remove the re- 
sisdng laminae, as in the progress of an abscess to the surface of the skin. In the 
true Ovipara, as in the Fowl and Tortoise, &c., this partial thinning of the c^ula 
ovarii sunmundii^ the mature ovarian ovum, is less perceptible on account of its 
g^eral tenuity ; and the part where the ovum is about to escape is indicated chiefly 
by the extremities of the iressels, which converge to it from all parts of the capsule ; 
it is also of a linear form ; while in the Ornithorhyncbus and other Mammalia it is 
a cireuliu* protuberance. ♦ 

. The contents of the ovisacs of the Ornithorhyncbus consist of minute granules, 
which in the kiger ovisacs are applied m a cmidensed state to the inner sur&ce 
of ^ containing membrane, and there form a granular stratum. I have opened 
with great care many ovisacs of the Omithorbynchns, of different sizes, under the 
mk^osoc^ separ^ing with the pc^ of a needle the clusters of granules as they 
escaped, and imve examined the inner »irflice of the capsule, especially opposite the 
MmimUary projection, but nev^ succeeded in detecting the vesick dasedbed by 
PfTBKiNja and Von Biisa as existing in the ovarian ova of other animals : the long 
mceratlon the parts in spirit may, however, have destroyed this delicate but 
part the ovmn ; and the coagulation of the albumen, which is mixed with 
the granxd^, adds greatly to the difficulty of this delicate investigation. 

T]^ €»mteats of the larger ovisacs above described varied both in colour and cem- 
sistency : in the smaller of the two taken from the flrst specimmi, the fluid in wMch 
the granules were immersed was more abundant, and bore a slight straw-cdUmred 
ringe ; in the other ovisac from the same animal, and in those of the Chatham spe- 
cimen, the grannies were more numerous, the contents having a caseous consistency, 
and bring of a deep yellow hue, 

De Graap describes a similar variety in the consistence and colour the contmits 
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oFariafi follicles oykacs in the IlaM>it^ — a dyferenc^ wMdi he c<msdets t© 
fee on impr^aticm ; the ovisacs then feeonning denser and of a redd^ 

^Nge itntil the ova escape, which takes place the third day after t^ eohns. 

From a comparison of the ovarian ovum of the Omithmfeynchns with the mature 
ovarian ova ci the Rabbit, the Sow, and the Ewe, the princiiml diierence consists in 
die i^reater proportion of grannies in the contained duid, and m the mare coherent 
iqatnre of the external granular stratum, which however appears not to possess the 
necessary consistence to be, with its contents, expelled entire from the ovmac. in 
the Fowl, on the contrary, where there is no adhesion between tbe ovarian ovum and 
the calyx, tbe former passes unbroken into the oviduct. Thus in every essential ar- 
ticular the monotrematous ovum up to this period of development is the smne as 
that of the ordinary Mammalia ; and its structure is in exact physiological con^ 
spondence with the mode of nourishment of the young animal. 

Soon after the preceding observations had been made, three uteri of the Omitho- 
riiynchus, containing ova of different sizes, were transmitted from New South W^es 
to the Museum of the Royal College of Surgeons, by my friend George Ben- 
nett, Esq. F.L.S.* 

The Board of Curators having liberally granted me permission to describe and 
figure these interesting preparations, I am enabled to resume the subject of the pre- 
vious observations, and proceed with the description of the ovaries as they appear 
after the impregnation and the escape of the ova into the uterus. 

In each of these specimens, the left ovary only had taken on the sexual actions, 
hut did not exceed in size the same parts in the unimpregnated specimens above 
described. The right ovary had, however, become enlarged ; it measured half an 
inch in length, a third of an inch in breadth, and was about half a line in thickness : 
a few ovisacs, about the size of a small pin’s bead, projected from the surface. 

The left ovary in each of the specimens was concealed by the thin membrane, 
forming the expanded orifice of the oviduct. In one of these it was with some diffi- 
culty it could he withdrawn from the Fallopian aperture, owing to the adhesion which 
was produced by what appeared to he a coagulated secretion ; a circumstance which 
must have effectually ensured the passage of the ovum into the' oviduct. 

In two of the specimens, the left ovary presented two empty ovisacs, or corpora 
lutea (Plate XXV. fig. 2. ft.), corresponding with the number of ova found in the 
nteras. In the third specimen, the left ovary presented two ovisacs still nncicatrized, 
but only one ovum was contained in the uterus. In a fourth specimen, three similar 
ovkacs were present, but the ova had beep removed from the uterine cavity. 

The dfecbarged ovisacs were of an elongated flask-shaped form, about three lines 

♦ Nutiinkl history owes much to this gentleoiaii ; he discovered what had so long been a desideiatam in 
sdeace. the of the Pearly Nautilus, and first tranmoitted to this country the impregnated utmis of the 

; and BOW his mddEstigBbk ezertioas have materiaUy contributed to elucidate the still more obseure 
itobject the gmicfathm the Edmitate Mfmpiata. 

4c2 
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^ kas^^tl^ mi two m 4lasiel^y wkfe the matgitm of the oHfice, theoiigh n^ch ^ 
oT&m ai^ gfsaii}^ Buhstifflkoe had passed, eratol, with a jdlght eoatr^s^n, fesm*** 
blingp the i^k of a desk, bdow the aperture. On oomprei^lng these ovmes, 
pcwtioe^ of coagulated substance escaped. Wh«a longitudinally divided, they were 
fomd to cmi^ of the same parts as the ovisac before impregnatkm, with the es> 
c^ion of the ^rsmular ecxita^its and granular stratum ; hut the theca, or innm*imist 
parietes iji the sac, was much thickened, and encroached irregularly upon die empty 
spac^, so as to leave only a cylindrical parage to the esLtemal opening. 

Bb Gbaaf’s accurate figure of the coipora lutea in the Rabbit is given at 
Hate XXV, fig. 11, to show the close correspondence between the two animsds in 
the ai^iearance of these parts ; and their structure is ess^tially the same. 

The undischarged ovisacs of the left ovary, in the impregnated Omitborhynchi, were 
niunerous and a globular form, but did not exceed a line and a half in diameter; 
a circumstance which corroborates the opinion before expressed relative to the size 
of the mature ovisacs. For if these parts really attained, prior to the escape of the 
ovum, much greater dimensions than those in Plate XXV. fig. 1., it might be expected 
that tbe other ovisacs would at least have exhibited some proportional degree of 
increase. 

The impregnated Omithorhynchus, in the uterus of which the two smallest-sized 
ova (Plate XXV. fig. 3.) were found, was shot on the evening of the 6th of October 
1832, in the Yas River, Murray County, New South Wales. These ova were of a 
semitransparent white colour when recent, but had lost that appearance when exa- 
mmed at tbe Museum, to which they had been transmitted, in situ^ with the uterus 
and surrounding parts well preserved in spirits. The ova were situated at the upper 
part of the left uterus, and at the distance of about a line from each other. Each 
ovum was spherical in form, and measured two lines and a half in diameter : they 
wei*e of a deep yellow colour, with a smooth and polished surface, and had not the 
slightest adherence to the utmne pariet^. 

Tbe qiecimen contmning the two ova next in size (Plate XXV. figg. 2 and 4.) was 
shot in the same locality on the 7th of October. These ova measured each three 
lines in diameter, and' were situated a little below the middle of the left uterus : they 
were of a spherical fonn, but had evidently been slightly compress^ in the uterine 
cavity. They were of a lighter colour than the preceding ; a circumstance which 
was specially e^deut at the upper part, from the subsiden^ of the contain^ viteUine 
mass. Externally they were smooth, and rolled freely out of the position where 
they were lodged, like those of the preceding specimen. 

The third specimen, in the uterus of which the largest ovum was contsuned, was 
shot on the evening on which the first specimen was obtained. This ovum had the 
same spherical form, smooth exterior surfrce, and freedom from connexkm with the 
uterus^ as tbe preceding, but was of a much lighter colour, owing to the increased 
quantity of its fluid contents, to which its greater size was chiefly attributable. It 
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siaassped thm lines asd a half ia diameter^ aiid iiadbe^ sitaated in a depfesskm or 
odK a iittb bdow Oie middle of the left nteros. Urn lining membrane of the uterus 
um highly vascular in the recent state in each of the above sp^imens. 

In all th^ ova the contents could be seen, through the corneal or outer mem> 
brane^ to be of two kinds, viz. a greyish subtransparent fluid, and a yellowish denser 
saa^, whieh varied in their relative proportions as above mentioned, the denser sub- 
Stas^ always subsiding to tbe lowest part of the ovum, whichever way it was turned. 

In the largest ovum, the yellow mass or yolk occupied about one third of its cavity, 
while in the smallest it constituted four fifths of tbe whole mass. 

Ihe chorion or cortical membrane of these ova (Plate XXV. fig. 6. a.) oflfered a 
moderate d^^ree of resistance when tom open with the forceps, and yielded equally 
in every direction when separated from the yolk, the rent margins curling inwards 
like the coat of an hydatid. This membrane was of a dull greyish colour, inclining 
to brown, slightly transparent, and more polished upon its inner than upon its outer 
sorftme : it resembles the coitical membrane of the ovum of tbe Salamander, but is 
of a mote delicate texture. The fluid contents occupied the space between the cor« 
tical and vitelline membranes, a situation analogous to that of the albumen in the 
egg of the Fowl, but had not become coagulated by the action of the spirit in which 
it had been so long immersed. 

The yellow matter, or yolk, was seen to be invested by its proper capsule (Plate XXV. 
fig. 6. b.), which, when reflected under the microscope, was found to consist of an 
extremely thin, smooth, and transparent outer layer, which I regard as the memhrana 
mtelli (Plate XXV. fig. 7- fl-)j with a thicker granular membrane immediately lining 
it, analogous to the blastoderma or germinative membrane (Plate XXV. fig. 7* ^0 

The contents of the above investments, or substance of the yolk, consisted of innu« 
merable minute opake granules, similar in size and regularity of form to those con- 
tained in the ovarian follicles ; and with these granules were mingled larger trans- 
parent globules of yellow-coloured oil. There was not the slightest trace of chalazse 
attached to the vitelline membrane, as, from analogy, we should expect to be the case 
had the ovum been destined to have been perfected by incubation. I was unable to 
detect any rudiments of the embryo : an opake streak was discernible on one part of 
tbe yolk, but not suflSiciently definite to be satisfactorily recognised as a cicatricula ; 
it is indeed, probable, from the observation of Lieutenant Mauls, that the ova attain a 
greater size by the imbibition of nutrient material before the lineaments of the foetus 
b^ome vlrible. 

Tbe ova of tbe Rabbit figured by De Gbaaf the seventh day after the coitus, agree 
in size with tbe largest of the ova of the Omithorhynchus ; in Mr. Cruikshank’s 
plabe* they are represented somewhat smaller. According to both authors no 
trace of fcetal development is visible at this period ; but it is probable that the 
formadve actions have commenced, as the ova of the Rabbit have now contracted 
* niOoeophical Transactions, 17S7, Plate IV. p. 204. 
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8& to tl^e pfnieies of tte uteim On the i»xth dl^, when ^ 0 Fa ef tte 

Bahhk oorre^oncl In to the smallest otA ^ the picbiis ah^e 

descnhinl^ are equally devoid of any adherence to the iztarliie waHs^ As, howevary 
differences hetween the ova of these aninisds are so ohvmosly mamiesl^ in the 
greata* sts^ength of the outer, or cortical membrane, <ff Oie ova <ff the Orshhorhyn- 
chus, and in the magnitude whkh they are already known to at^h heikm any dl^ 
stinct development of the foetns can be perceived, there can be little denbt tlndrdhe 
genaratkm <rf this spec^ propordonatdy approximates towards t!m mode. 

On ccHEnparing the ovum of the Babbit wi^ that of the Biteh, it m seen to attain in 
the ^Ewmer to a considerably larger size bdfore it contracts an adhedbn to the uterus, 
which appears to have relation to the greater share which the umbilical vesicle has 
in the development of the embryo ; ^nce in the Kangaroo, in which the umbHicai 
vesicle iulhlls the functions of the placenta the chorion remains nnattacbed to the 
uterus, and un vascular when the foetus is almost fully formed. And as the quantity 
iff vitelline granules accumulated in an ovum is indicative of the size and peimsience 
of the umbilical or vitelline vesicle, we may infer that, in the Onuthorbynchus, the 
latter will play an ImpoHant part in the develc^ment of the embryo. 

Ihe changes which the impregnated uteri of the Ornitborhynchns bad undergone, 
as compared with the same part in the quiescent state, were greater than those which 
have been observed to take place in the Kangaroo. The uterus containing the two 
smallest-sized ova measured seven lines in diameter, but was much firmer and denser 
than in the unimpregnated specimens ; and having also increased in length, was 
thrown into more abrupt curves on either side of the ovarian ligament. The uterus 
which had contmned the largest ovum measured an inch in diameter; and that 
contaimng those of the second size was of nearly the saitie size (Plate XXV. fig. 2.). 
The right uterus in all the specimens had become sympathetically affected, being 
finner in texture and thicker in its coats. 

The parietes of the impregnated uteri were from three to four lines in thickness ; 
an increase which was principally occasioned by the extension of small vascular 
folds between the fibrous and interned cc^s, which were so placed at right an^es 
to these tunics as to present an appearance very similar to that of the secemd cavity 
of die stomach of the Porpesse. The fibrous coat was dightly thickened near the 
cervix, and the serous covering was separated from it by the ramificarions of nu- 
merous kirge and tortuous uterine vessels. 

There was not the slightest trace of a decidual or adventitious membrane in the 
cavity of the womb ; and especial attention was directed to this circumstance In 
consequence of the office assigned to it in a recent work^, as ministering support 
to the ova in the higher Mammalia^ at a period when, like those of the Ornitho- 
rhynchus, th^ have no attachment to the uterine parietes^. 

* BmescHST, Etudes de Y<Exd Humain. 

t In the recent specimens Mr. Bsmitstt notxoed besides the ora only a ** moutore** in fiie uterus. 
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It bowem*; be said (bat the deddootis mensbrane is here represented by the 
iCCMctieal on^ cohering of die ovnm : but this fnerobrane^ though of a denser 
atmeinre luotd wid^ut villi^ is certainly analogons to the ont^ tunic of tl^ uterine 
ommof the Rabbit and Bitchy which in them is gradually s<^>arated from '&e vitelline 
mmabmae the imbibition of albuminous fluid. Now the relative proportion of 
the ^^j^ji^Eposed between the cortical and vitelline membrane in the small mid 
ova Omilhorhynchus, shows that the mutual recedmice of the two mem* 
is in the same way. 

Ihe fracture, and the detached condition of the ova of theOrmthorhyn- 

chns, may still be regarded as compatible with, and perhaps flivourable di^ the opimon 
d]^ diey are excluded as such^ and that the embryo is developed out of the parent’s 
body. But the following objections present themselves to this conclusion ; — fhe ozdy 
part of the efferent tube of the generative apparatus which can be compared in stmc* 
tnre or relative position to the shelUsecreting uterus of the Fowl^is the dilated terminal 
in which^ in all the specimens above described, the ova were situated ; and upon 
the oviparous theory it must be supposed either that the parietes of this cavity, after 
having secreted the requisite quantity of soft material, suddenly assume a new func- 
tion, and cmnplete the ovum by providing it with the calcareous covering necessary 
to enable it to sustain the superincumbent weight of the mother during incubation ; 
or that this is effected by a rapid deposition from the cuticular sur&ce of the external 
passages; or lastly, according to a more recent, but stiU more improbable sup- 
position, by a calcareous secretion of the abdominal glands poured out upon the 
ovum after its exclusion. 

But granting that the egg is provided in any of these ways with the necessary 
external covering, yet from the evidence afforded by the specimens under considera- 
tion, the ovum is still deficient in those parts of its organization which appear to be 
essential to successful incubation, viz. a voluminous yolk to support the germinal 
membrane, and the mechanism for bringing the cicatricula into contiguity with the 
body of the parent. . Add to this, that such a mode of development of the foetus 
requires that idl the necessary nutritive material be accumulated in the ovum prior 
to its exclusion. Now the bony pelvis of the bird is expressly modified to allow of 
the escaqie of an egg, both large from the quantity of its contents, and unyielding 
from its necessary defensive covering ; but whatever affinities of structure may exist 
in otiier parts of the OmithorhynchuS, it is most important to the question of its 
generatiem to bear in mind that it manifests no resemblance to the bird in the 
&porition of the pubic bones. 

A^n, as we have seen that the ova of theOmithorhynchus have attained a diame- 
ter of little more than two lines after having traversed the whole of the Fallopian tube, 
the length of which is six inches, mid the internal secreting surface increased by nu- 
merous folds, it may he reasonably inferred from the analogy of the Rabbit and other 
Mammalia^ that the ovum was of much smaller dimensions when first received into 
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tub^ iMtfHli^ly only the aibnminmis part of the or the nmterH fpr the ir^ 
iiimiMPPm ^Ickl " If, therelbre, the gelation of the Om^ioihyxi^hiis ^rmi- 
nates by the esai^hxdm <k m egg, as in the Bird or Tortoi^, the preparatory 
the fonzmth>n of the oynm are for the parts 

4nsentlat cWacters of the mamnit^^as type, and the germ itself 
ing stmctnf^ 

'pies^iie^llls agreeable to find, are in emct accordance with 
faht^^a^^^ a^^aihal glands ; for since the yolk in the Bird, 
the mnirs^ development, is intended as an after>«ibstitnte jfe n maijp|pny 

secf^mi, reiwblng, as it does, but little diminished at the close of It 

might have been concluded, from A priori pby^ological deduction, that the Ofhltho- 
rhynchus, in which no such eaNtitute is required, would approximate the other 
Mammalia in the small size of the ovmlan ovum. 

Ibe nature or amount of subsequent deviations from a true viviparous genet^P^, 
can be determined <mly by future examinations of more advanced ova. Froia|iie 
stmctui^ of the cortical membrane it is probable that they do not become (Hganized, 
and that tbc Monotremata, like the Marsupiata^ are essentially ovoviviparous. Since, 
however, Ihe female Ornithorhynchus has no tegumentary pouch to protect a prema- 
turely bom bfifepring, it must he presumed that the foetus acquires greater propor- 
tional bulk* and more mature strength by a longer continuance within the uterus. 
In case it may be doubted whether the vitelline vesicle will suffice for nourish- 
ing imd respiration through the whole period of development, and the allantois and 
umbilical vessels wiU probably be more or less developed for that purpose. 

The means of prosecuting this inquiry are the more likely to be afforded, since, 
through the exerdphs of Mr. Bennett, the period when the pregnant female may be 
procured is now ascertmned. Had not a specimen supposed to be In this condition, 
which my Mend had preserved alive, unfortunately esciqied from its confinement, 
he woidd, there is bttie doubt, have ascertained the true nature of the generative pro- 
duct, and the probable duration of gestation. 

With reference to the latter pomt, Mr. Bennett observes, that two months after 
the capture of the female i^ecimen with the smdlest ova, viz. on the BIh of Decem- 
ber 1B32, he succeeded in laying open one of the burrows of the Ormlhorhpnehi, on 
the banks of the Murrumbidgee Biver, in which three liidng young ones were found : 
they were naked, and measured only one inch and seven dghths in length, and he 
condders them to have been recmtly brought forth. Not having any nmans of pre- 
serving these specimens, and being at a great distance from Sidney, they were lost. 

* In relcf^ce to tibds point it may be obeemd, tet tibe kidii^ *re not lodg^ low down in fiie pelvis, as 
in Ibe true Ompara, bnt occupy the position diaxact^iic of Uie ntammiferoos type of ^^nctore, which aSows 
free space for the enlazgement of ffie uterus during pregnancy. 
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nest was most careMly scrutinized by Mr. Bennett, but not th&i^l^test trace 
of e|^g-sbdl could be perceived in it. " y 

%e principal pmnts, therefore, in the generative econmny of this j^^^xica} spe- 
cie which still remmn to be determined by actual observation, are, " ' 

Is^ Hie manner of copulation. 

-.--^si^I ttl^ Bason of copulation. (This is pfehaMy at the latter end iji the month 
beginning of October.) 

5rd. Hi^jpiSod of gestation. 

' 4tfa. Ihe condition of the ovum both before and immediatdy alt^.it quitted 
tibe ovisac. 

. Ijitib. The nature and succession of the temporary structures develi^ied for the 5up> 
pCHTl ci the foetus during gestation. 

6th. The exact size, condition, and powers of the young at the time of birth. 

7tb. The act of suckling. 

The period during which the young requires the lacteal nourishment. 

The age at which the animal attains its full size. 


Description of the Plate. 

Pig. 1. The ovary and expanded extremity of the Fallopian tube of an Omitho- 
rhynchus preserved in the Military Museum at Chadiam, in which three 
ovisacs, or Graafian follicles, had taken on the sexual actions. 

Fig, 2. The pelvis and surrounding parts of a female Omithorhynchus, with the 
urinary and genital organs in situ : the left uterus contains two ova. 
a. The left, a! the right, ovary. 

The two discharged ovisacs or corpora lutea, from which the ova, c, had 
escaped. 

d. The expanded orifice of the oviduct. 

e. The left uterus, showing its thickened pariete^ and the depressions in the 

vascular internal membrane, in which the ova were lodged, d the right 
uterus. 

ff The convoluted oviducts, or Fallopian tubes, 
g, g. Ibe ovarian and utmne ligaments. 

A, h. The kidneys. 

h\ The supra-renal glands, 
t. The urinary bladder, turned down. 
k. The rectum. 

/. The external oblique muscle. 
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Fig. 8. 

a. 

b. 
c, c. 


jrnal oblique urascle. 
ti abdominis, 
ddaks. 

d passage. (Hie letter is placed on the retractor 
Tlie common outlet. 

llie two smaller-«ized Omithorl^chus paradoms^^ 

The two ora next in siz^ swn in dtu in fig. 2. 

r^p^r ovum taken from the third specimen. _ 

ovum magnified three diameters, with the membrane 

showing the vitelline membrane and its : 

A portion of the vitelline membrane, a, more highly 
part of the germinal meii^rmie, or membrana gi^nulosa, 
to its inner ^ 

A portion of the ov^ # an impre^p^ed Ornitborhynchus, magniM* 

The capsule cl" the oiwtf. 

The laminab^ cellular substance, or stroma of the ovary. 

Ihe theca of a discharged ovisac, Sickened, and encroach^ 1® 
cavity from which the ovum had been expelled, forming a 


^^um. 

d. A ovisac filled l^th its co^ufe-ted granular substance. 

€, Part of a larger ovtot, with the grmiular substance removed, but the 
external granular ttotum remaining. 

' Ovisacs arfiloally emptied, lowing the state of the theca before the dis- 
charge of the ovum. 

Fig. 9. The ovaiy a Mai^aroo six months after partmition, showing the cavity 
the <r^ac obJ^wtted by its thickened parietes, nat. ^e. 

Fig. 10. The of a Ea^bk two days after the coitus, showing its racemose 
stnjcta!% and the papSlae of the Graafian foiMcles. 

Fig. 1 1 . The owy # a E^Mt three days aft^ the coitu^ laid 0^. It is thus 
d^crib^ If De Gbaae: ^^Testiculus in quo tertio die foUicu- 

lor^ cra^tfes et cavibl^, in qAus Ova dehtuen^ ^fmrent.” — De 
MuSerOTkfli^Bis, tab, xxv^ tom which fig. 10. and 11. are 


taken. 
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preval^ce of tempestaoiis woatber 
tovfaif oc c ui fo ib rt mmeroos disasters mi oar coast, the ] 
il|^fi1inlm»i to the Imperfef^ons ei many of the haitoiira^:.^ 

to.tii06!!8 are eaeombeced with accomoktioiis of 8^||hL l!lie aooi^iel 
ittiimis Hgm drcmastaaoed Is ^M»ally ma^eftiBa, and in tmpei^Km 
INspinaly das^ 

actlsn of Uie sea, which gives motioii to the shiiigks smd firodoe^ the ev^ 
M^plmed oi, has long been a subject of specoiation ; bi^ I ^ve not it 

tgfgteaiatkally investigated Indeed, the contnu^e^ of adt^nteed 

tqi^ j^ssdi^sct, suffi^ntiy indicates an mitire absence oi l^t stdMii^aKy mode 
Inqidiff^ which is essmtiai to the foundation of a safe and practfoal dodt wtioau - 
Very little has been w^ttmi upcm the subject ; aad ^ch foots aslawo been men- 
tioned lame mdy been referred to inddentally, or with a view to gedi^icai sdence. 
My ^!esewt object is eacliwrvely practhsd in its nature, and my obscrvadons Iwve 
be^ femted to Oiufo focts as wcnild asstet ki establishing certain and hzed rtte. for 
ocmtrouling the motions of the beach, so for as to enable ns to preside a clemr clnmiid 
through it InaA seasmis, mid in every variety cd* weather; and toacmunidateand pre- 
serve the 8hm|^ whare it is needM to do so. 

The sub|ecd4d first sight appears greatly complicated; ai^ were k necessary to 
i^hsmiss minu^y all the modificatkms mrising from the variety of forms and local cir- 
oma^ances^J^woiild pmhaps he too much so for gmieral ^sraj^on. I Imv^ how* 
met, inv^^athm to ibose simple and unvaiyli^ to which nature 

always adh^ms; tiberdmre the foMowing obser^tfons must be ccHoridered as re- 
stricted only to eartaia general principles, sul^eet to a wwa^ty of moihficalions. ; . 
Tim whhdi I |w<^ose to iUustrale wifi (un^ rimalar drcmnstaneei^ «t 

hones exl^ tIteMms plmnomena, but forthe s^eof pcsrspicuity 1 slmli now 
r^r to ^ eoasfo <d and ^tmex. 


SacrsoK 1. 

that the pei^e8 whfeli ool^ppee ^ ifoingle beachei ^ these coasts ate in 
oii^immlm*^l^tIma^e*rnf.tl»sa%i4pdhbat maa 

sasterfy are focts ha^ known and observed* the folkiwi^ 

4n2 



^ ^fttstioalar Ik 19 ^ 



of ^^^^wf^lo^ {»dbl^ar6€#thi^%:}iid$: tlie ^!«t litN^ €r 
hixm ^pel3^^agakiBt l^e thBocmd ^ i 

lai^m mde; and ^ ttMl mnoTes, or <^mrles forward tlie j 

Itomen^ 

Wm ^wemm^ I pxipose to dtstmgiiisli these by the folkm^ 
the second, the destruetire^tio&; ihet 



: lh»s these various actions are aadiiiiyd^r^»^i^^ 
t0 tm cans^ ^ em Is to the cnirent, or the motion of the genesid hody 

wal«r&i of tiie tides; the ot^r to the wave^ or that ns^n* 

latmg moticm given to the water by the action of the wimis npon it ; and it is of 
fk^crsAjih imporUu^ to the |»resmit inqniry that the el^s resulting from each ||p-- 
dSc canse he li^^ar^y cmisidered. 

Ihe motimi ^ the shingles along the shme Is commonly attrihnted to tiie ciin';^% 
tiie aethm of the waves hemg considered only as a distnrhing force. That a 
notion ^ emwdas will, I ^pprehetid, presently appear ; dithcmgh 1 have to regret 
that i hai^ laot tiie <^[^rtiinity ci obtaining such satii^Bsu^oiy information re- 
lating to ti^ Telbdties ai the currents In thcchannd as would have enabled me to 
hiidnde every form of argument npon the subject. Ihe abscmce of such information 
has aho prevented me &om deciding satisfsctmily as to the sources from whence the 
wh<de body of shingle is darived, which, althmigh not neces^y for the practical 
purposes I haye in view, would have given more interest to the subject, and would 
have rendered the dbiddatimi more complete. 1 must, therefore, for the present, be 
content to pimsue the motimts the b^sich after it Is found lying ahmg or near the 
idune ; obi^rving only that the materials oi which it is composed m'e those of the 
vat^s strata in the vidiidQ^ iai the coasts, tog^er with the ordinary sea sand, and 
smh mosM pasikc^ as may have been brought to the shore by tl^^Soods of tite 
yaxious rivOT. . 

the cnirexit Is ;^ fmoe which moves the pebbles «dong ^ coast, win 
ifpem frimi tiie followmg ri^^ 

. Ist. If it w^ so, ^ direction the mo^um oi the pebbles would he detarmiaed 
by that ci tim cttnmds; but wluk the directicm of the wfti vary wxtii the 

cteig^ of tite tides, we Sad the direc^m of the p^^bs my remahi unaltered; 
md also that the motion of the pebbles Is emitmued where m> current ^Ms, 

2 nd. Although the vdomties of the mmcnts miy not have bemi ascertained 
predskm, yet it is known th^ the velocity this <»iaiti, whleh can 

pcMwUdy act on theidtkigks, are not fu fel t m t td smtion to 4ai ^sv^ 

dtamefi,iddchmclni^amedi[^^ ^ 
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WtiL n^lmi ni a ecifp^ will not produce tliat order in which the pebMes are 
§mmd to ^ whldi order (a9 w3i he bereaHer shown) maj easily be distinguished as 
tim 4B0k^ iBi the mMion erf the wares only. 

Ills <rf the waves is determined pnneipaily by the wind, the prevailing 

#ne^^sa|i ^ wMeh mi the coasts rdTerred to is from the westward. Every breaker is 
amt to dhive brfiwe it the loose matenals which it meets ; these are thrown np the 
sadhsedtj^ane on nhidi they rest, and in a direction corresponding generally with 
dot of the bredemr. In aU cases we observe that the finer particles defend die whole 
whh de retnming breaker, unless accidentally deposited in some intarstic^ ; 
hot we pcHToelve that the larger pebbles retnm only a part of the distance ; amd epma 
toth^ hu^ectlon we find that the distance to which each pebble retnms beais mme 
^ ^ dimensions. This process is an indication of the acenmuhdive acdon. 
mute some circumstances, depenifing on the wind, it is found that pebbks erf 
eveiy ^sension return with the breakers that forced them up the plane, and that 
those are accompanied also by others, which had been previously deposited, but which 
are in such eases disturbed by the waves; and by a continued repetition of the 
breakm acting in this manner, the whole of the shingle previously accumulated is 
immeieed below the surface of the water. This process is an indicatloii of tibc de- 
structive action. 

The particulars of the accumulative action, combined with that of progression, are 
explained as follows. (See Plate XXVI. fig. 1.) 

Let A B C D be an inclined plane, representing that on which the loose pebbles 
move. Su^mse the wind to blow in such a direction as to cause a wave to strike a 
pebble at A, in the direction of A a, and to the distance (a) up the plane, that point 
being the extent to which the force can reach. Now here the wave breaks partly into 
spray, and is dispersed in all directions ; is partly absorbed, and descends in a shallow 
fmm, which rapidly diminishes in its depth, so that the pebble is soon left exposed, 
and therefore does not return the whole distemce with the water, but is left at rest 
at (o'), bemg at a higher level than that f«>m whence its motion commenced. 

Witii the tke of the tide the striking force is also elevated ; and by the repetititm 
of the c^ieration described through the different heights in succession, the further 
ntoti^ of tbe pebble will be represented by a! V V &c., the distance in each step 
of bring something less than in that of its msent, until it b^ r^ched the 

{f) ^mamed by the height of the tide. Now if we suppose a i^bble of 
less dumensloits tiian the former to be struck from the same point, we sh^ find rt 
nrised as bril»e; but because its surfece Is greater in proportiem to its wrigh^ and 
its less bulk it remrins longer immersed in the decUniiig wave, it will 
dbmnd and follow tiie Une (ag, Ac.), and will not be left at rest till it bm 

(o). 

-tt ttim. HT irrnr[r— * » pdi>Me whose dinawisfflBS are less than rather of the fiwmer,' 

levdwtHbe 
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ciiHaEl 1^ ; li^ce it follows tiist the ^HaABOkct traveSed hmimtaHy hf llie 
pdbhles dwi^ a ^ide wtil be m some prq>catio& to tl^ biilk^ tlm speclic gmidiki 
bdog ti^ same. 

{Xbe pebbles do not in feal|ty more In i^m^bt hnei^ but in a suocemkm of coma; 
the straight lizms ate assnmed bere^ and in c^her parts of this papar» to simphfy ^ 
dam^^n.) 

I tniH It Is fady necessary to remark^ that if the wiiul continue to blow in the same 
direcdon daring ^e eblnng of the tide as throngh the dowlag of it, the ^ret^on In 
which tlm wares will ^rlke the sboi-e will be nearly the smn^ and the ^!ogrms 4ii toe 
pebbles will be urged by a similar action, and therefore their direcdim will also be 
ttesmne. 

In tois action we observe a ctinstant tendency to heap up and acenmnlate toe 
shingles ; and it is an interesting hict, that when the acticm has continned equally 
through a tide, the pebbles are left in regular order ^ according to their dimemaions^ the 
hugest beiijg uppermost, and the smallest at the bottom of the plane. I do not mean 
to state that all the largest are at the top, or that all the smallest are at the bottom, 
for it is evident that some of every size will be found at every level ; but that if an 
equal measure (say half a peck) be taken from the differ^t levels, the average of 
each specimen will exhibit in regular order the various dimensions. 

The order in which the pebbles are thus found is, then, that by which the effect of 
the waves is distinguished from that of a curi^nt, toe eff^t of the latter consisting 
only in its influmice on the. direction of the impinging and recoiling motions of toe 
waves, by which the motion of the beach may in a small degree be accelerated or 
retarded. 


Section 2. 

In the Uiustration of that action of the sea which breaks down and removes m 
accumulation, I propose referring to my observations in the order in which they were 
made* My attention was first directed to this part of the subject in the neighbour- 
hood oi Sandgate in October last* 

The accumulative action had been continued for a considerable time. Ihc nur 
merous groins erected near Folkestone to impede the progress of the beach, for the 
{ntHcction of the had collected a bank of pebbles, which in some pmts was hve 

feet in hdgfat. The wind had so much abated as to be scarcely . perceptible, but the 
sea Imd a motion denominated a ground swell, 

*nie waves approached the shore nearly at right angles with it ; but altootgh.in 
rapid sncceation, todr forc^ were very moderate. Itiese circumstances coiitinued 
torongb five tides, by which time nearly the whcde of the loose shtngk had tos- 
appe%^, imdudlig^ all that had been collected by the groins at Folkestcme. Tim 
water being particularly clear, I was enabled to percdve distinctly the action upon 
the pebbles, and their motion downwards* I observed, that although every wave 
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bcietfme l>n&)» and dkpened as nsiial, yet tl»7 fi^oired ia sadi it^id sncoes^oa, 
each wave rode over its predecessor while oo its retutii^ and thus produced a 
cos^iml downward curreuty which carried with it die pebbles diat Were disturbed. 
That llie pebldes were not removed far from the line of biw water, would 
frmn die frmt, that on the subsiding of the sweQ, it bdng imbceeded by a light breeze 
of mimd. from the westward, the accumulation Immediatdif Gmnmasced, and was 
restored to tbs former quantity by the action of four tides. I have subs^nendy had 
some ixvourable opportunities for making other observations on. the efi^cts produced 
by dBfTereitt rates of succession of the waves, and particularly at Dover, during the 
ii^ gales, where the same actions were noticed. There I watched for an opportunity 
of witnessing that rate of succession which exhibited the destructive and accumu- 
hdive actions in their smallest degrees ; and I observed, that when ten breakers 
arrived in one minute, the destructive action was but just evinced ; and that when 
only right breakers arrived in the same period, the pebbles began to accumulate ; 
whkh frwjts harmonized with my observations made at Sandgate and Folkestone, viz. 
that the difference between the two actims was determined by the rapidity in succession 
cf the waves upon the shore. 

In the description of the accumulative action, I have assumed the forces to be 
directed obliquely with the line of coast, amd have therefore necessarily included the 
progressive motion ; but it remains to be explained in what manner the shingles are 
carried forward while the destructive action is going on. 

It is known that the action and reaction of the waves give to the whole body of 
the water, within a certain distance from the shore, an undulating motion. Ihe 
direction of this motion, when approaching the shore, will, to a certain degree, corre- 
spond with that of the waves upon the surface, and the direction of the recoil mH 
also be affected in like manner; therefore the pebbles that have been carried down 
by the destructive action are moved forward through an angular course l^ath the 
water ^ until, by tlm excess of the impinging forces over those of the recoil, they are 
again mised by the action of the water, and deposited where the destmetive action 
has ceased, or whwe, from local circumstances, it cannot occur. The circumstances 
wbidb are most unfovourable to the destructive action are those which least admit of 
€be constant downward under-current,— an inlet, or narrow arm of the for ex- 
am^. if we suppose a wave rolling through the mouth of an inlet, emrying with it 
a duttge of shingles, it does not break as upon an inclin^ plane, but is dispensed in 
tlm gen^ body of the water, which is comparatively quiescent ; and there 

retuniingfoiw, the shingle becomes deporited,^^ mid aWi^ 

the destructive process worid act upon that ba^ if it could attain a cer^ height, 

yet the attaiament of that height is prevented by the waves passing over it, and car- 
with them, in succesrion, the shingles with which Ihey are charged. 




w> j^iiofiekiii^^pii^^ 

<iri^ ^ suni^ wfi6i^ teaiaiffifedt « iHm «f 

^el»]bkiltiiftoilF^libem^4QC^I»rem pIflM 

n slight Ikie, wliicb, eimsiderii^ tfa^ It is a aalor^ ^ifximtk^ Is a 
fact 'mathj ofm^^. 

) tMei; tbk plane may be cmisickred as repres^tmg llie average dlm^tuacms amt 
indmatkms of ti^ surfaces ovar wbtdi tbe beaeb travdte along this eoast^ and I have 
ther^ore g^eially assumed soeh an oi^ i&r the peemi^ purposes. Upmi snch an 
ineimatmn^ the loose pe^^les are in oonta^ wl^ each edber; and although tkdt 
dqith upmi the plane Is crnistantly varying, yet, for the s^e of ccmv^ng a gmenU 
idea, we may a^ume the average to be about m inches, estmiding between high- and 
low-wsUer marks. When, however, the ptene is inclined, the same quantity of 
%enelt is ^ead ov^ a larger sudEw^, and its depth is dimini^ed ; and the pebbles 
use in scane ^bces so for separated as to exhitut tbe appearance of a diminished 
f In Rate XXVI. %. 2. this fo IBiisbuted geometrically. 

^ * iM A9 xsfmHait a j^aim mi whidi all the pel^les are in contact, C B a plane 
Jfom Indfo^. If, fomn the centre of each pebble on tbe plane A B, a 
be drawn to the ^lase € B, the position the pebbles on the latter 
wffi he re^ectivefy at tbe various points ^ intersection. 


SscnoM 4 * 

Him are numerous points on the coa^ at winch the line ^ beatfo is ^^tmitly 
mleseqp4ed mid its continuity destroyed, and the rock wa^ied bare* IBn^g 

ev^mme that the modon cf the beach was eont^uous, 1 d^i^^ht it imporfonl 
to asemrtain in what manner the pebbles escaped past ibom pkeeii mA was happy m 
hndlr^, upon mvesdgadon, that a vaktabk deducdmi cod^i be made* 

Bat ihe dmriptkm the aecumulallve it was mmdkiAL tlu^ the wwm 

han^ ottnck the pebble upwards, became ifoipmed, mid wm focspfofo ei fututii^ 
them to die levd^ from whicdi <^y wmiSmed* Bid;! nawifoserved AM 
foce 0£ the roc^ bdng vmy Irreguto, eonidtoted numeimwldfo^ mAMM 
retufinng m a dkpersed and wedbened 

whkhwm of sufoi^tpow^ to return evei^ ^tat had hemdmwn wd 
tliese inbred no impei&nent to the mgiAsat pasi^^readivu ^ tip 

pebble^ it was nmre ra]^ than on the ordhmiy imrime* lipe, tltmi, was 
pmted out by imsitre a ptiza^iple on whkb dm dibbles migl^ he hastened forward, 









mu w&mm m the wmmm m beachi ». . ; 

wMil£g^aeeHmi^^ab0Etaiiy|>artleidiHrplEC^^«^^t^ aadbysimplf 

pmciple, a method of accumulatiQg or retainkig ^ sbmgks, where f^Msy bic ^ 
waHt^» is also suggested, viz. by the reduetkm the descending foiee of the 
beeahm. 

Ihe ei^ of confining the redring breakers to a column is also exOTplified in am- 
other manner, when the waves are driven directly npon the beach a moderate 
wind, or such as woidd produce the accumulative action. A sacce^ionof wav^ 
acting over the same lines of the beach, ^K>n forms a slight depresstmi, which con* 
tinnes increasing until it becomes a definite channel. The whole line of beacdi being 
thi» acted upon, it assumes the form of a series of banks parallel with each other. 
The waves do not then recoil in a dispersed form, but, having broken, are again 
lected and returned through the channels, and remove all loose matter from th™. 
While in this state, the beach has no progressive motion, but continues (to use a mili- 
tary term) "marking time,” until, from the change of wind, an oblique direction k 
given to the motion of the waves. 


Section 5. 

The progressive motion of the beach may he easily traced along the coast as fer as 
the bay called Sandwich Flats. See Plate XXVIIL The general character of the modmi 
during its progress is that which is most fe-vourable, under every circumstance, to 
the chances of becoming securely deposited. Every part of the coast is attempted by 
every variety of motion in its turn, until a place of final security is discovered. 

The locality of Romney Marsh appears to have afforded the sougbt-for shelter, and 
now exhibits an extraordinary example of the accumulation, which, having been com* 
bined with sand, silt, and vegetable soil derived from other sources, has long been 
considered an acquisition to our surface of considerable value. 

Although this tract has continued increasing to the present day, yet a great qnan-^ 
tity of the beach travels past it, and we do not find any other accumulation of much 
extent between that and Sandwich hTats, beyond which there is no farther ^c^f 
the sWngle which we have so far followed, the pebbles to the northward of these flats 

beine evidently those derived from the cliffs near about them. 

SthempLl. of the .Mngl. to *0 Sondtrich Fte, « 

owi» to the i0C«»l~S ioollooUte. td th. |te», notd « ..«™ » 

iT^Stdoje =t„.o,th.t. 

oa^'Hf that a^^ing motion upon it which has hefitre bceti adverted to. 

plltm is! eontinmd deposit of »» and slit, bmnght the™ 

from the intenor nermaueutly uniting all the coarsw or larger 

salt water, is particukrty smtable for ^ 

ftagmaits with which wirher narts of these flats are not 

have cmnposed the beach as may be conve 
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la^f to hB a§Bm beofii:^ mmf amj before aiiotlw 

tej ^lem; and tb^ lb«us bec^ssa^ imiled lo the surface on which they and 
gtadinyy^ cofiMbute to 

Hie greatest uh^ob of p^blos bang wh^ they are exposed to the a<^oii 
the greatest nuinber of waves, we mu^ lo^ to the lowarkwels ^hese Ibts to trace 

the furthar course of the greater portkui of the shii^e* But even tl^ alqie Bi ^ 
siwiBue of ^ lowar levds is so very ^^radual, that the OBdolatiug mo^nm of the 
water is j^rofiiwtikuially diiuiiii^ed ; the mtim qf the teeter then becomes greater m 
the eSreetim ^ike bauf. While, ^aci, we bear m mind the nature of the soil oyer 
which it acts, we fmd an almost Insurmoun^le impediment to the further progress 
of the shingle, and are enabled to account for the rapid extension of the Sandwich 
Flats towards the sea, which. In fact. Is only the continuatien of that proce^ which 
has been for ages in operation, and which has formed a large portion of those exten> 
give mardies between the Isle of lhanet and the main land of Kent. 

Skction 6. 

Having described those chief principles which regulate the motion of the shingles 
on this coast, and having tmeed their progr^s to a final destiny, 1 shall now proceed 
mth some further general remarks referring to the application of the foregoing ob- 
servations. 

So much effect has b^n attributed to the motion of the tidal currents, that vast 
sums have been expended in attempts to divert the motion of the shingles to a distance 
jfrojn the geimral line of the shore, from whence, by the increased depth and velocity 
of the current, it has been expected they would be carried past a particular spot, 
through which a peimanmitly open channel has been required. Such attempts have 
been made at various periods during upwards of two centuries at Dover, and more 
recently at Folkstone in the same neighbourhood. It is hardly necessary to observe, 
that such attempts have not been succ^sful, and from the principles which 1 have 
laid down, their ^ure may be easily accounted for. 

If a wan or pier be extended firom the shore into the sea, it is evident that such 
erection will in the first instance impede and prevent the progressive motion. It is 
also evident, thsd the progresrive is not necessarily combined with the accumuk- 
tive action, but, on the contrary, where the former is impeded the ktter is assisted. 
The accumuktive action, therefore, continues until the angle formed by the pier and 
the line of the shore is occupied, and the pier being no longer an impediment to the 
progressive motion, that motion is again restored, and the general mass proceeds as 
if no imj^ment had existed. 

Hie most perspicuous evidence of these results is exemplified at the harbour of 
Folkestone. (See Fkte XXVII.) 

Previously to the commencement of this exclusively artificial work, the b^efa tra- 
vdled along the line of cliff in the oi*dinary way. 
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JBy eacteiidixig the walls a sufficient distance into the sea, it was expect^ lhat a 
commodioas harbonr would be formed, and the shingles diverted so for into deep 
water, that they could not again appear above the surffice until they were removed 
beyond the harbour's mouth. 

The accumulation, however, immediately commenced, and continued as the work 
advanced until it became apparent that no other effect was produced upon it than a 
Qomparativdy sHght change of direction. The entrance of the hmbour being much 
encumbered with shingle, an additional pier or jetty was erected, and extended 
about two hundred feet further into the sea without having approached the effect 
intended. It is true that some advantage was derived from the extended pi^, by in- 
creasing the distance between the most violent action of the breakers and the still 
water of the harbour. The shingles, therefore, pass the mouth in a more dispersed 
form than they originally did, and hence they do not so readily form a barrier, neither 
does its perpendicular height become so great. 

Much valuable information on this part of the subject is recorded in Lyon’s History 
of Dover, which, as it may at any time be consulted, is not repeated here. I shall 
only remark, that from the succession of experiments made at that place, the general 
result has been in a considerable acquisition of new land, which, although valuable 
in itself, is not the object intended to be obtained. 

If, then, it be admitted that projecting piers will not prevent the encumbrance about 
the mouth of a harbour, situated as those referred to in the tract of the restless beach, 
it remains to be seen bow far such works may be otherwise injurious. 

While the accumulative action is going on, every abrupt projection from the coast 
is an impediment to the progressive motion of the beach until its angle is filled up. 
Such abrupt projections offer no protection against the destructive action ; when, 
therefore, by the increase of wind, the action of the sea becomes violent, an accumu- 
lation previously caused by a projecting pier is rapidly removed, and ^n is rapidly 
deposited where it is not resisted. And there is perhaps no combination of circum- 
stances less capable of resisting, or more favourable to the deposition of, the shingle 
than is found in artificial harbours, shielded by an abrupt weather pier in a line of 


beach. 

With a long continuance of violent winds from the same quarter, every accumu- 
laflon of loose shingle is broken down, and is hurried forward, while it unremittingly 
appears to seek protection. During the recent gales every inlet uuthm the tract of 
the beach was seriously encumbered with it ; commenced with the heap acc^u- 

isted) Ld increa^ by the successive arrivals of those more remote, 

the d^etive action and forced along with acceleratoi motion. 

•Die ordinarystate of the beach atFolkestone harbour is represented in PlateXX . 

4 E 2 
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tlie a^tloiEil aLteiit of the beaoh the east side oci^cmed by the heavy gafes is 
lepreseEled by the dotted lines. 

Tl^ plan of Dover harbour^ in the same i^te, r^resents the state of ^ beach in 
Jnne 1833, after the wind had blown rather strong for a few days. (This is <kawii 
^com a survey made by Mr. J. S. Tucker, of the Hydrogtapher’s Office in the Ad- 
miralty.) Ibe dotted lines to the eastward of the piers represent the general out- 
line €i the addition to the former by the recent gales, which having formed a barrio 
across the harbonr^s mouth, extended about seven hundred feet beyond it. 

Many very interesting facts might be mentioned concerning the effects produced 
by the contmued gales at various places on the coast, but 1 find that the description 
of them in sufficient detail to make them useful would extend this paper much be- 
yond the limits assigned: I, however, trust that a reference to two of the most 
remarkable cases wriil be found suflicient to illustrate the principles attempted to be 
explained. 

Section 7- 

The only natural power by which the channels through the beach are retained, is 
the returning force of the water, which on this coast is generally scanty. And it is 
obvious, that however judiciously that force may be employed, it is but remedial in 
principle, and necessarily implies a previous evil. So long, therefore, as the cause 
continues to act, the remedy is prevented, and the harbour becomes inaccessible 
wben protection is most required. 

If on inspection of the great bank recently thrown up at Dover (as represented 
upon the plan), we imagine it to be dispersed over several miles of the sloping plane, 
and assume the whole to be in continued and equable motion, it will immediately be 
inferred, that the quantity that would be passing a given spot at one time would be 
comparatively insignificant ; and hence, since we have no reason to suppose that 
there will be a limit to the quantity, and since it has been shown that its motion can- 
not be prevented, it follows that the great objects in view must be attained, first, by 
securing permanently such accumulations as are necessary for the protection of land 
ftom the action of the sea, or useful by their addition to its surface ; and secondly, 
by fficilitating and inciting the progressive motion. of that superfluous quantity from 
whence the evils complained of are derived : and therefore the uninterrupted and 
permanent welfare of the numerous harbours which communicate with the sea, 
through the extensive tract of the shingle beach, is dependent more on a system of 
vmmgement along the coast, than upon particular devices adapted exclusively to 
each separate case. 


18, Fhtdyer Street, WhitehaU- 
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XXVlli. Analysis of the Moira Brine Spring near Ashby ^-la-Zouche, Leicester^ 
shire; with Researches on the Extraction of Bromine. By Andrew Ure, M.D. 
F.R.S. 

^ Received June 5, — ^Rei^ June 19, 1834. 


The Moira coal mines are intersected by so many faults and slips, that they afford 
a very limited supply of water. The chief portion of the fresh water is drawn from 
within three hundred feet of the surface, by a pump barrel of nine inches diameter 
and six feet stroke, working four or five hours a day. It is rkised at the rate of about 
seven strokes per minute, and amounts in this time to a volume of ninety-one gal- 
lons. There is a cistern at the bottom of the basset shaft connected with a reservoir 
cut in coal, which holds four or five days* drainage of water. The engine is employed 
in raising the fresh water not more than nine hours in a week. 

The shafts for working the coal vary in depth from seven to eleven hundred feet. 
One shaft is 252 yards (or 756 feet) deep, and contains four lifts of pumps. The up- 
permost of these pumps delivers the water, which is altogether saline, into a cistern 
at the bottom of the basset shaft, whence it is raised from time to time. The averse 


quantity of salt water alone employs the engine about eighty minutes daily, or ten 
hours in the week. The topmost lift of all the pumps delivers the water into a cistern 
about ten yards down the shaft : if the water comes from the fresh reservoir, it is 
allowed to run over at the top of the cistern down the drain into the brook ; if from 
the salt reservoir, it is forced into the bath cistern by a forcing pump. The salt 
water is pumped up at the rate of five strokes and a half per minute, constituting 
seventy-^ne gallons per minute, whilst working, or about ninety hopheads in a day. 

In working the main coal, a little salt water oozes out; but this transudation, or 
bleeding as it is called, ceases after a time. In some few places small dnbbhngs 
continue to issue, which collectively throughout the whole range of the Moira min^ 
do not, in the course of twenty-four hours, exceed fifty hogsheads, and are conducted 


to the common reservoir. i 

The transudation of salt water generally appears in any adit in the cod as soon a 
driving commences. It slowly bleeds, but never spirts or spring forth as if from 
iwessure- but its oozing is invariably accompanied with a faint hissing imise, as i 
dr were escaping at the same time. The liquid proceeds chiefly from smaU crevices 
St^r^ks). LTseems associated with inflammable air, which separat^ as it tnckl« 
^wn the face of the coal. Ibe gas is occasionally abundant enough to admit f 
tZ In driving an adit in the solid coal to any distance, not so much 

dLf of water is found at any one point, and very little oozes from the roof or floor 
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of When a lamp ^ cos^ is ddaehed^ however^ water soon afterEwdb 

b^os to exude la drops from the ereriees of the seam. 

Imaiedlately orer the coal measure hrom which the saline water it^nes, hi a 
stratom of remarkably fine fireclay, a shale fiee from Iron and Hnm, exited by the 
miners tow, about eighteen Indies thick. This slate-clay is unpameabte to wat^. 
Immei^tely under the coal lies a stratum of soft clay eight inches thick, wl^h rtEts 
m a layer of compact slate-clay, several feet thick, also imperm^ble to water. 

Itie bed cod, althou^ it contmn pin-cracks which seldom extend many inchai, 
has also the partings called slines, and thc^e called cleavings in the direction of the 
bed ; yet the coal is so Mttle penetrable by water lateraHy, that it can confine by a 
wi^ a few 3 rards thick the wator of old wodiings. 

When a feult has been perforated, water is seldom or never observed, so l<mg as 
the imnfudon of strata occasioned by tbe break continue to exist. But from tbe 
parallel strata, the coal yidds this saline water at almost every pore. The fimlt might 
have been a rent of an immense depth, but the line of slip is filled np and glazed, so 
to speak, by the incumbent pressure; hence in the greater number of Instances 
where salt water is formed and contmues to flow, tbe sonree of this fluid cannot be 
traced to the fiiults ; for although near some of these the water may be abundant, yet 
generally the borders of tbe faults and the faults themselves are quite destitute of 
water, acting as barriers to it in every dir^tion. 

In consequence of the uniform distribution of saline matter through this coal, the 
potters are unable to employ it in their kilns, for it gives their earthenware the well 
kmmm glaze due to the action of the vapour of chloride of sodium. 

Salme water is found in one or more of the sandy rocks of the strata above tbe 
coal, but in very small quantity, and much less strongly impregnated than that which 
issues from the coal. 

Ihe brine-^ring water is used for baths both at Moira and Asbby-de-la-Zouche as 
a medicinal application. Ihese are celebrated for their sanatmy powers In iheumatic, 
paralytic, and scorbutic diseases. Its iutermd administration, in small doses frequently 
repeated, is said to accelerate tbe discussion of scrofulous swellings, and of broncho- 
cele ; results which have been latterly ascribed to the combined agency of the bro- 
mides of sodium and magnesium with chloride of calcium which are found in tbe 
water. 

A considerable quantity of this water was sent to me for analysis in botdes well 
corked and sealed*. Its taste is simply but strongly saline. It has no smdd. It is 
pellucid and colourless. Its specific gravity at 60° Fahr. is 1*04647* A glass balloon 
bring filled with it, tbe orifice was shut with a tight cork, from which a narrow bent 
glass tube proceeded, so as to dip under the mercury of a pneumaric trough. Tbe 
balloon and tube were entirely filled with the water, to the exclusion of rir. On the 
applic^km of heat, gradually increased till the water begmi to boil, the air cimtained 
* Sf £x>wab 2} MAinfATT, Rsq,, sapennteiideitt of the mines and baUis. 
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ia It disengaged, and recjeived in a graduated tube over mercury. On exami- 
nation it proved to be common air, with a sKght ex(^ of azote, equivalent ^together 
to only four and a half cubic inches in the gallon of water, or about one sixtieth part 
^ volume. 

This quantity is not two thirds of the amount found in river water, nor more thayi 
half that in the waters of ordinary spiings. The deficiency may be ascribed to the 
agency oi saline matter in expelling air from water, in the process of solution, a fact 
particularly exposed in my paper on Nitric Acid published in the Journal of Science 
for January 1819. 

One thousand grains of the water evaporated to dryness on a steam bath, afforded 
a group of saline crystals, which, after gentle ignition in a covered platinum capsule, 
weighed sixty-two and a half grains. During the ignition of the mother-water salts, 
a finnt odour, resembling that of muriatic acid mixed with the hydrobromic, is per- 
ceptible. 

As this water has its transparency hardly disturbed by nitrate of barytes, it ob- 
viously contains no appreciable quantity of sulphuric salts. In its concentrated state 
it does not affect solution of muriate of platinum, and therefore seems to be free from 
salts of potash. 

Oxalate of ammonia indicates the presence of lime in notable quantity ; and phos- 
phate of soda applied to the liquid after the separation of the lime, detects magnesia 
by the peculiar aspect of the ammonia-magnesian phosphate. Tincture of galls shows 
the presence of a trace of iron ; but ammonia added to the water occasions no ap- 
preciable precipitate of either that metaliic oxide or alumina. From the slowness 
with which the iron is indicated by the galls, and the non-action of ferrocyanate of 
potash on the water even faintly acidulated, the iron is obviously in the state of 
protoxide. The quantity of chlorine present in a given weight of the water was 
determined by solution of mtrate of silver ; and this amount was found to coincide 
with the weights of ignited chloride of sodium obtained by evaporation of the lime- 
free water, and of chlorides of calcium and magnesium inferred from the lime and 
magnesia got in the analysis. From the proportion of chlorine estimated by nitrate 
of silver, a small deduction must, however, be made on account of the quantity of 
bromine present, as determined by subsequent researches. 

The following is the general result of the analysis of one gallon : 


Bromides of sodium and magnesium 

Chloride of calcium 

Chloride a{ magnesium .... 

Chloride of sodium 

Protoxide of iron 


. . . 8 - 
. . . 851-2 

. . . 16*0 
. . . 3700-5 
a trace 


Solid saline contents in one gallon 4575*7 

The above eight grains of bromides are equivalent to six grains of bromine. 
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Blme the bromkie is prohaMy the most importaat iogiedient of the Mmm mllm 
iprater^ and ^sce it is the one of wluch the quimdty is most dificoh to deteitois^^ I 
BOW ^ooeed to ofi^r some remarks on its eliminatimL 
As bromioe is always associated with chlorine in the waters from which it has bom 
hitherto extracted^ the hrst <d>ject of the ansdyst is to remove the chloHdes as fstr as 
possible by crystallization. With this view the salts of lime and magnesia, which are 
usually present, ought to be decomposed at the outset by a doe additi<m of carbo* 
nate of soda, so that the mother water obtmned by evaporeUion may c<mtain no ddi- 
quescent chlorides, but consist eventually of the chloride and bromide of sodium. 
By this precaution, also, none of the hydrobromic acid will be dissipated iu the hrst 
process, as happens when the bromides of calcium and magnesium am present. 

It is stated by Macquer that chloride of sodium is insoluble in alcohol of specific 
gravity *840. I find, on the contrary, that a less aqueous alcohol, that of specific 
gravity 0*830, will dissolve at ordinary temperatures one twentieth of its weight of 
pure chloride of sodium ; and that the same alcohol will dissolve fiilly five times 
as much bromide of sodium. On this difference ol solubility in alcohol 1 sought to 
establish a simple method of separating the chlorides and bromides of sodium in the 
mother liquor of saline springs. On triturating with alcohol of 0*830 the saline mass 
obtained by evaporating the said mother liquor to dryness, a solution was obtained of 
specific gravity 0*985, which contained nearly one fifth its weight of saline matter, • 
consisting chiefly of chloride of sodium. Thus it appears that a small proportion 
of bromide of sodium present in the alcohol, enables it to dissolve a large proportion 
of chloride. The separation of these two salts by alcohol is therefore impracticable. 

The process which I eventu^ly adopted for analysis, was to transmit through the 
mother liquor of the soda salts a current of chlorine gas till it communicated the 
maximum golden yellow tint, and then to pour in sulphuric ether, and agitate. The 
well known reddish yellow stratum of ether, combined with bromine and chlorine, 
soon rises to the surface of the saline solution. If the mother liquor has been sub- 
mitted in its most concentrated state to the action of chlorine gas, the quantity of 
ether should be small in proportion to the bulk of the liquor ; for if too much be 
added, it will hydrogenate the bromine, and cause the whole mass to become imme- 
diately colourless. If, on the other hand, the mother liquor be too dilute, it will 
absorb a quantity of chlorine proportional to its volume, whereby much ether will 
be decomposed. Distilled water made yellow by chlorine gas affords, on agitadon 
with ether, a yellow supernatant stratum, not dissimilar to that produced by a minute 
portion of bromine treated in a similar way. It is therefore obvious that the reddish 
yellow ethereous stratum obtained from the mother liquors of bromic waters, is 
always a combination of chlorine and bromine with ether, in proportions more or 
less uncertain. ^ 

Desfosses or Berzelius * prescribes barytes as an agent for separating chlorine 
* BsBZSLXirs. Traits de Cbimiej i. 204. 
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bromme, from the supposed property of chloride of barium being insoluble^ and 
brmnldei^ barium being soluble^ in concentrated alcohol. I have digested in 60 times 
its weight of alcohol, sp. gr. 0*830, a mixture of chloride and bromide of barium, 
iBade by saturating the ethereous stratum with pure water of barytes, evaporating 
and igniring, and yet I found afterwards that much of the bromide had remained 
undiHSolved, evolving its ruddy vapour when acted on by manganese and sulphuric 
add* Hence I cannot recommend this process to the analytical chemist. 

Chmnical research has two objects ; the discovery of truth, and the improvement 
of the useful arts. The first object may, in the present instance, be attained with 
great precision by the followed method. 

Having impregnated the mother liquor with chlorine gas, and agitated the de- 
hydrogenated fluid with ether, separate the ruddy ethereous stratum by a funnel. 
More chlorine gas may now be transmitted through the liquor, and more ether may 
then be agitated with it, when usually a second layer of chloro-bromic ethereous fluid 
will be obtained, to be added to the former. Satumte exactly the ethereous liquid 
with a weak solution of pure soda, which may be done with extreme delicacy, in con- 
sequence of the loss of colour which instantaneously occurs whenever the neutral 
point is reached. In a few seconds a fmnt yellow tinge may reappear in the ether, 
which must be removed by a drop or two of the soda. The colour of bromine is as 
sensible a test of alkali as litmus. Separate the ether by a funnel, evaporate the sub- 
jacent saturated solution to dryness, and ignite carefully in a covered platina capsule. 
Weigh the mixed chlorides and bromides of sodium, and decompose ten grains, or 
any definite weight, of the mixture by solution of nitrate of silver. From the weight 
of the silver precipitate the relative proportions of the chloride and bromide present 


may be determined on the following principles : 

10 grains of chloride of sodium are equivalent to 24*46 of chloride of silver. 

10 grains of bromide of sodium are equivalent to 18*39 of bromide of silver. 
Hence, if the silver precipitate from 10 grains be altogether a chloride, it will weigh 
! 24-46 grains ; and if altogether a bromide, it wUl weigh only 18-39 grains. The an- 
nexed Table will show that the differences of weight are sufficiently great for every 


analytical purpose. 

Chloride of Sodium. 
Otiiu. 

10 . 

9 . 

8 . 

7 . 

6 . 

5 . 

4 . 

3 . 

2 . 

1 . 

0 . 


Bromide of Sodium. 
Grains. 



. + 0 . 



, + 1 • 



. + 2 . 



. -f 3 . 



. + 4 . 



. + 5 . 



. + 6 • 



. + 7 . 



. + 8 . 



. + 9 • 



. +10 . 



4 P 



Weight of SilvCT Ptecipitate. 

. . . 24*46 

. . . 23*85 
. . . 23*24 
. . . 22*64 
. . 22*03 
. , . 21*42 
. . . 20*82 
. ; . 20*21 
. . . 19*60 
. , . 19*00 

. . . 18*39 


iincccxxxiv. 
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By a sktIM application of analytical resonrces^ differ^ces tm times soialter than 
any n^niesmited by Oiese numbers may be eertmnly appredated in practice ; tbat ls> 
the rmilt may be found mtfain one part m a hundred. 

If 10 grains the mixed salts be vmed for analysis by nitrate of silver^ the following 
aii^mietical rule will be found si^ciently accurate. From the number 24-40 dedm^ 
the weight of the dhm- precipitate^ (perfectly dry course^) and 4mde Omrmnmnder 
by O'O j Om quotiecit will denote the prcqiortion of bromide oi sodium |uesent in the 
10 grains of tbe mixed salts. Thus, supposing that 22*9 grains of silver precipitate 
have b€«n obtmned from 10 grmns of a mixed chloride and bromide of sodium, the 
difference between 24*46 and 22*90 is 2*46, which, divided by 0*6, gives for a quotient 
the nmnber 4*1, indicating four grains and one t^th of a grain of bromide of 
sodium. According to Berzslius, bromide of sodium has for its prime equivalent 
the number 101*7, hydrogen being unity, and consists of 78*39 bromine + 23*31 so- 
dium. 

I have been in the practice of solving many problems in analytical chemistry by 
tbe iq^plication of an arithmetical process analogous to the one above stated. 

The chloride and bromide silver are both soluble in water of ammonia, and can- 
not therefore be separated by this agent. 

Ihe best experimental mode of effecting the complete separation of bromine and 
cMcrine in analysis may possibly be by converting the mixture of those two elements 
Into percbloride and perbrmnide of mercury, and decomposing tbe perchloride by 
suipburic acid. The perbromide is smd to resist this powerful agent ; with what 
tmth X have not ascertained. Red oxide of mercury dissolves when agitated along 
with water in tbe ethereous solution of bromine and chlorine, and affords a colourless 
solution. 
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XXIX. Account of some Experiments to measure the Vehdty of Electricity and 
the Duration of Electric Light By Charles Wheatstone, Esq. Professor of 
Experimental Philosophy in King' s CoUege, London, Ckmmumcated hy Michael 
Faraday, Esq, F,R,S, ^c. 


Received and Read June 19, 1834. 

M- 

JL HE path of a luminous or an illuminated point in rapid motion, it is well known, 
appears as a continuous line, in consequence of the after duration of the visual im- 
pression. There is nothing, however, in the appearance of such a line by which the 
eye can determine either the direction or the velocity of the motion which generates it. 
It occurred to me some years since, that if the motion which described the line in 
these cases were to be compounded with another motion, the direction and velocity 
of which were known, it would be easy, from an inspection of the resultant straight 
or curved line, to determine the velocity and direction of the former. Following up 
’this idea, I made a series of experiments relating to the oscillatory motions of sono- 
rous bodies, too numerous, and not sufficiently connected with the subject of the pre- 
sent communication, to be detailed in this place. The satisfactory results thus ob- 
tained made me desirous to ascertain whether, by similar means, some information 
might not be gsuned respecting the direction and velocity of the electric spark : the 
method by which I then proposed to effect this purpose was first announced in a lec- 
ture delivered by Dr. Faraday at the Royal Institution in June, 1830. My attention 
was agmn drawn to the subject at the commencement of last year, and I attempted 
to realize the idea in the following manner. 

Fig. 1 represents the apparatus employed, which was screwed at a to the spindle of 
a whirling machine, so that a rapid rotatory motion might be given to it. The upper 
and lower parts, which were all of brass except the wooden disc b c, were insulated 
from each other by a stout glass rod d e ; a slip of tinfoil connected the ball h with o, 
and the upper ball g was capable of adjustment to various distances from the lower 
one h. When the ball /was placed within striking distance of the prime conductor of 
an electric machine, a spark passed between them, and also between the balls g and 
h, which could be separated to the distance of four inches, so as to exhibit a spark of 
t^t length. It is obvious, that if the angular motion of the balls were in any sensible 
proportion to the velocity of electricity, there would be a deviation between the upper 
and lower terminations of the line. The instrument revolving from left to right, if 

4 F 2 
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the motion of the spark be downwards, the defteetion of the line should be as m 5g. 2; 
and if its m<^oii be upwards, it should be deflected as lu flg. 3.j 

When the apparatus was made to revolye rapidly, the speu'ks passed in the same 
manner as when it was at rest, and no deviation of the extremities of mther of 
the two sparks from the same verdc^ line was observed, Ihe apparatus revolved 
flfly times in a second, and as a difference ci the twentieth part of the circumference 
described by the balls could have easily been observed had it existed, we may safely 
conclude that the spark passed jointly through the air and the metallic c<mductor in 
less time than the thousandth part of a second. 

§ 2 . 

Having failed to observe any deflection of the spark by the means just mentioned, 
I found it necessary, if I would continue the inquiry, to contnve some more effectual 
means of prosecuting it. It occurred to me that the motion of the reflected image 
of the electric spark in a plane mirror would answer all the purposes of the mo- 
tion of the apparatus itself connected with the spark. Several advantages, it was 
evident, would result from this substitution ; the apparent motion of the reflected 
image in a small moving mirror would be equal to an extensive motion of the object 
itself; the same mirror might be presented to any object to be examined, thus 
forming, with its moving machine, an independent and universally applicable instru- 
ment ; and many experiments might be tried, which, without this expedient, would be 
difficult or impossible to perform, from the size or immobility of the apparatus. 

The most convenient form of the revolving mirror is represented in fig. 4 ; it ro- 
tates on a vertical axis, and in its motion successively assumes every vertical plane. 
If a luminous point, the flame of a candle for instance, be placed at any distance 
before this revolving mirror, the successive places of its reflected image will describe 
a circle, the radius of which is equal to the perpendicular distance between the lumi- 
nous point and the axis of rotation. The angular velocity of the image is twice that 
of the mirror ; the entire circle is consequently described while the mirror makes a 
semi-revolution ; and if the back of the mirror be also a reflecting surface, the image 
will describe two entire circles during one revolution of the mirror. If the motion 
exceed a certain rapidity, the successive images leave their impressions on the retina, 
and the eye, properly placed, takes in the view of a perfectly continuous line of 
light, being an arc of the circle described, which arc is larger in extent in proportion 
to the proidmity of the eye to the mirror. 

If now, while the mirror is in motion, the luminous point be moved in a direcrion 
parallel to the axis of rotation, the composition of the two motions of the image, the 
one depending on the motion of the object, the other on the motion of the mirror, 
will give rise to a diagonal resultant ; and if the number of rotations made by the 
mirror in a given time are known, the (hrection and velocity of the moving point 
may be calculated. 
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By screwing the axis of the mirror to a machine with multiplying wheels, I was 
enabled to cause it to revolve fifty times in a second. The reflected image of a lumi> 
nous point, therefore, passed over half a degree in the 72,000dth part of a second, 
the angular velocity of the image being, as before noticed, double that of the mirror. 
An of half a degree is easily estimated by the eye, and is equal to about an inch 
seen at the distance of ten feet. Supposing this to be the limit of distinct observa- 
tion, though perhaps a much smaller arc might be distinguished even by the unas- 
sisted eye, we might expect, when a line of electric light is placed parallel to the axis 
of the revolving mirror, to ascertain two things ; first, the duration of the light at 
each point where it appears ; and secondly, the time which elapses between the ap- 
pearance of the light in two successive points of its path ; provided that the time, in 
either case, be not less than the 72,000dth part of a second. The first would be in- 
dicated by the horizontal elongation of the reflected image, and the second by the 
distance between two lines drawn from the images perpendicular to the horizontal 
plane. If the duration and velocity were both rendered sensible by the miiTor, the 
reflected image would appear as a deflected band of light. 

I successively presented to the mirror, sparks four inches in length drawn from the 
prime conductor of a powerful electrical machine ; the explosions of a charged jar ; 
a glass tube four feet in length, exhibiting a spiral of electric sparks passing between 
dots of tinfoil ; an exhausted glass tube six feet in length, through which the spark 
passed, and produced an unbroken line of attenuated electric light ; various pictures, 
such as birds, stars, &c., formed of electric sparks. But in all these cases, when the 
reflected images occurred within the field of view, they appeared perfectly unaltered, 
and precisely as they would have done bad they been reflected from the mirror while 
at rest. 

When sparks were made to follow each other quickly, sevei-al reflected images 
were simultaneously seen in different positions, owing to the images having been 
renewed before the visual impression caused by the first had disappeared. The ex- 
hausted tube being held near a prime conductor, when looked at directly, will some- 
times appear to gleam with a continuous light ; but examined in the mirror, this 
apparent continuity is seen to be owing to a rapid succession of transient flashes. 

% 3 . 

For some experiments another position of the revolving mirror is preferable to that 
just described. Fig. 5 represents the reflecting surface inclined to the axis of rotation, 
and nearly pe^iendicular to it. If a luminous point be placed anywhere in the prolon- 
gatkm of the avia, its images, successively reflected from diflferent parts of the mirror, 
form togethmr a circle, the whole circumference of which may be seen at onde. In 
this form of the experiment the angular velocity of the image is equal to that of the 
minor, and both move in the same direction ; whereas in the former the unage 
moved mth double the velocity of the minor, and in the opposite direction. The 
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Visual mapiitiide dP the circle described Increases with the distance of the object and 
Inclination dT the mirror. The flame of a candle presented to it appears as a broad 
Inminosffi ring ; the image of the sun is converted into a magnificent fiery belt, &c. 

A series of minute sparks made to pa^ between two points, or between a point and 
the ]^me conductor a mm^hine, presents to the eye, from the rapidity of their suc- 
cession, the appearance of a permanent star of light. When this star is placed in the 
prolongalion of the axis of the revolving mirror, the successive sparks of which it 
consists are reflected to the eye each from a different part of the surface, and they 
are exhibited arranged at regular distances in a circle. When the intermissions are 
ri^id the appearance is extremely beautifnl. 

Ihe brush of light which appeals on a point when presented at some distance from 
the conductor, is also by this means shown to be an intermitting action, notwith- 
standing its permanent appearance ; its reflected images present, however, this re- 
markable peculiarity, they are elongated in the direction of the motion, proving that 
a brush is not so transient as a spark, and that the emissions which constitute it last 
daring an interval of time measurable by the motion of the minor. 

But this instrument is not confined to observe merely the iptermittences of electric 
light ; whenever a rapid succession of alterations occurs in an object which does not 
change its place, they may be separately examined by this means. Vibrating bodies 
afford many instances for Investigation ; one among these is perhaps worthy to be 
mentioned. A flame of hydrogen gas burning in the open air presents a continuous 
circle in the mirror ; but while producing a sound within a glass tube, regular in- 
termissions of intensity are observed, which present a chain-like appearance, and 
indicate alternate contractions and dilatations of the flame corresponding with the 
sonorous vibrations of the column of air. 


Experiments have frequently been made with a view to determine the velocity of 
the transmission of electricity through conducting bodies. In all the recorded trials 
of this kind it was attempted to measure the interval of time supposed to occur 
between two discharges made at opposite extremities of the wire, which were brought 
near each other so that they might be seen at the same time. In one experiment, 
performed at Shooter’s Hill in 1747 under the superintendence of Dr. Watson, the 
circuit was four miles in extent, two miles through wire, and two miles through the 
ground ; but the discharges appeared, as in all similar experiments, to be perfectly 
simultaneous. Nor need we feel surprised at this result, when we know that the ^e 
is unable to distinguish the succession of luminous objects which follow at the in- 
terval of the eighth or tenth of a second, from their simultaneous appearance ; and 
that, therefore, with a circuit even of four miles extent, the velocity of a few miles 
per second would be the utmost observable by such means. 

I determined, therefore, to repeat a similar experiment, sabstitnting for the im* 
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perfect jadgement of the eye a revolving mirror, but more rapid in its motion and ac- 
curate in its indications than any I had previously employed. The instrun^t 1 am 
about to descnbe will, unless there be some error in the estimate which I have not 
been aWe to perceive, measure beyond the millionth of a second ; and this degree of 
minuteness may be yet far surpassed by more costly instruments and more careful 
observations. 

But as it is only on the hypothesis of an actual transfer of a fluid from one ^d of 
the wire to the other that a difference of time between the two sparks at its opposite 
extremities might be expected to be observed, in order to render the proposed ex- 
periment independent of this theoretical view, I took the necessary precaution of 
bringing a third spark, formed by disconnecting the middle of the wire, near to and 
in a line with the extreme sparks. For on the supposition of the transfer of two 
fluids in opposite directions, the extreme sparks would be simultaneous, but the 
middle spark later in its occurrence ; the same appearances would also accord with 
the theory of one electricity, if we admit that a disturbance of electric equilibrium is 
simultaneously propagated from each end, arising in the one case from successive 
additions to, and in the other from successive subtractions from, the neutral quantity 
in the conducting wire. 

The experiment was tried at the Gallery in Adelaide Street. The instdated wire, 
the total length of which was half a mile, was disposed as in fig. 6. The parallel 
portions of the wire were each 120 feet in length, and six inches apart, and were tied 
to the balustrade with silk loops six inches long. The swagging of the wire was pre- 
vented by silk cords extending across the gallery ; and to keep the lengths at their 
proper distances apart they were tied to the cords wherever they crossed them. The 
ends of the wire marked 2, 3, 4, 5, were continued to the similarly marked wires of 
the spark-board, fig. 7^ which was so fixed against the wall beneath the gallery, that 
the balls between which the sparks were to pass were in the same horizontal line. 
The striking-distance between each spark was the tenth of an inch, and the spark- 
board itself was three inches and a half in diameter. The conducting wire I employed 
was of copper, and its thickness the fifteenth of an inch. 

Fig. 8. represents the measuring instrument with its appendages; and fig. 10. 
shows in a more distinct manner some of its essential parts. A B O D is a solid 
board of well baked mahogany one foot in length, and eight inches in breadth. £ is 
a circular mirror of polished steel one inch in diameter, so fixed to the horizontal 
axle F G, that the axis of rotation is in the plane of the mirror. The pivots of the 
axle work in the uprights of the brass frame H I. Motion is communicated from the 
wheel K to the axle by means of a thread passing over grooves made on the circum- 
ferences of both ; and a band passing over the wheel L, on the same axis with K, 
may be attached to the wheel of any machine capable of giving to it a rapid motion. 
In the experiments I have made with this instrument the train of wheels was so 
arranged that the axle cmrying the mirror would have made 1800 revolutions 
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while the wheel lo which the modoR was hist commuiucated was turned round once, 
bad been no retardattou to haire beiMi taken into cousideration arisii^ from the 
shpfHiig the bands. M is a Mnall Leydeu jm*, the inner coating of whicb is to be 
constantfy sopjdied^ through the chmn N, with ekctncity, either po^tive or negadve^ 
from a machine ; the bent wire proceeding from the inner coating o£ the jar Is in 
immediate contact with the fixed discharger O and the spontaneous discharge of 
the jar is to be regulated by varying the distance between the two balls. The wire i 
In connexion with the outer coating of the jar, and the wire 6 attached to the knob 
of the brass frame, are continued to the similarly numbered wires of the spark4>oard. 
When the jar is folly charged, and the arm Q, revolving with the axle, is brought 
opposite the knob of the discharger, the discharge of electricity, or disturbance of 
^ectric equilibrium, passes through the entire circuit, and the three sparks appear 
perfectly simultaneous to the eye. When the face of the mirror is level with and 
turned towards the spark-board, and is so adjusted as to form an angle of 45° with 
the horizontal plane, the eye looking directly downwards see§ the reflected images 
of the three sparks. The plane glass or lens R is for the purpose of preventing the 
eye approaching too near the mirror, and for accommodating the vision of long- or 
short-sighted observers. The arm Q is so placed that the circuit may be completed 
when the mirror is in the position just described ; the other arm serves merely as a 
counterpoise. To obviate the inaccuracy which would result from discharges taking 
place when the arm is in difierent positions with respect to the knob of the dis- 
charger, a plate of mica, S, is interposed, having a very small horizontal slit exactly 
opposite the axis of the discharger ; this fixes within narrow limits the occurrence 
of the discharge, and, with whatever rapidity the mirror moves, the sparks are gene- 
rally within the field of view. 

It was a point of essential importance to determine the angular velocity of the axle 
carrying the mirror. No confidence could be placed in the result obtained by calcu- 
lating the train of wheels, as in such rapid motion many retarding causes might 
operate and render the calculation uncertain : it was necessary, therefore, to devise a 
means independent of these sources of error, and which should immediately indicate 
the ultimate velocity. Northing appeared more likely to effect this purpose than to 
attach a small syren to the instrument^ the plate of which should be carried round 
by the axle of the mirror. T is a small hollow box an inch in diameter, into which 
wind was e<mveyed through a tube placed to the aperture u. On the face of this box 
a number of equidistant apertures were arranged in a circle, and a disc moving 
before it having the same number of apertures, periodicdly intercepted the issuing 
current, and produced a sound corresponding to the frequency of the impulses. It 
is obvious that the number of revolutions would be ascertained by dividing the num- 
ber of vibrations in a second, corresponding to the sound, by the number cff apertures. 
I at fii%t employed ten apertures : when the motion was slow, the sound could be 
easily determined ; but on augmenting the velocity it became inappreciable. I then 
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reduced ^ uuuiba^ af^artores to iv^ but so bett^ saccess, and uldmately 

to two; but tile sound wm tb^ ^ Ifeebie^ compam! with the accompanying noises^ 
it eoidd be dktmctly heard. 

l^diti^waa at last overcmne by employing the arm Q itself to produce the 
sotmd. A small dip of |mper was held to it ; and as at every revolution a blow was 
given to the paper, its rapid recurrence gave rise to a sound the pitch of which varied 
with the velocity of the motion. When the machinery was put in motion with the 
maximum velocity I em^oyed in my experiments, the sound was obtained, indi- 
cating 800 revolutions of the mirror in a second. I am not aware that anything can 
have interfered with the accuracy dP this result ; the same sound was beard when 
didermit pieces of paper or card were used ; and on moderating the velocity, the 
sound descended through all the degrees of the scale below it, until distinct percus- 
sions were perceived*. 

Let us now consider what is the shortest duration of the electric light, and the 
greatest vdocity of transmission through the wire, that can be detected by means of 
the instrument I have described. The mirror revolves 800 times in a second ; and 
during this time the image of a stationary point would describe 1600 circles : the 
elongation of a spark through half a degree, a quantity obviously visible, and equal 
to one inch seen at the distance of ten feet, would therefore indicate that it exists 
the l,I52,000dth part of a second. The deviation of half a degree between the two 
extreme sparks, the wire being, as above stated, half a mile in length, would indicate 
a velocity of 576,000 miles in a second. This estimated velocity is on the supposition 
that the electricity passes from one end of the wire to the other : if, however, the two 
fluids in one theory, or the distuibances of equilibrium in the other, travel simulta- 
neously from the two ends of the wire, the two external sparks will keep their relative 
positions, the middle one will be alone deflected, and the velocity measured will be 
only half that in the former case, viz. 288,000 miles in a second. 

Repeated experiments gave the following results. In all cases, when the velocity 
of the mirror exceeded a certain limit, the three sparks were elongated into three 
parallel lines, and the lengths became greater as the velocity of the motion was in- 
creased. The greatest elongation observed was about 24°, indicating a duration of 
about the 24,000dtb of a second. The lines did not always commence at the same 
places ; sometimes they appeared immediately below the eye, sometimes to the right, 
at other times to the left, and occasionally they were out of view altogether. This 
indetenniiiatioa, it has already been explained, is owing to the arm not always ^ing 
the at the same distance from the discharger : several discharges are therefore 
required to be made before the eye can distinctly observe the appearance. When 

* Sxnoe tioB vras read, a r^isterizig has been aUadbed to the mstrmneiit ; it conaists of aa 

'With the n xis by a light train of wheehi, ynakin^ one complete revolution while the 
mirror revolves 10,000 times. The numb^ of revcdutioQs of the mirror indicated by this means, did not, in 
coosequenoe of the increased resistance to the motion, exceed 600 in a second. r 
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i ioRRfiflit^Mifmka^ tlie skie q £ imd 

m u giikk ta tlie lines of iljg^ 

^ imniar mta »ail pandBd to tlite Um ^tmd ^ ^ 

fseiee^an of Kame^ af»d tbm tlie eye eodkl be laoie risadHj to lliem : 


M altb sar?ed to k^ the iacal dktan^ d the eye firqi^ly adjusted. 

board ms m all ike espetimec^ placed at ike ^stance d ten kd, k&m the 


The Aviation between the extreme sparks and the ifdddle em codid not, 1 am 
toiembly cer^jBi> bare ^oeeded half a degree.. 

Haring ehtmcied a coosldemble ekmgation of t^se imparks, 1 expected also to he 
abk to ekmgate sparks or widen the lines in some d the various ari-angefnents of 
^ectm l»ght d^ribed in § 2 ; but even witli the extraordmary vdbcity now attained, 
no abers^ion whatem* could be observed m ibem ; they mre stlH rel^'ted as dlsdnct 
ami unaltered as die objects thaaseives when directly locked at. The elcmgaticm of 
Hms sparks at the intmtiptkms the wire above noiiced were no doubt owing to this 
ettcimistmiee,-^tiiat the diameter d the wire was not sufficiently great to allow the 
ttorge of ^ jar to pass through it except in a successive mannen The duration of 
^ d^charge in ^ cases d these ^arks appeared to he longer than the time required 
f&t dectdknty to pass through many miles of wire. 

The spmks bem the great magnet constructed by Mr. Saxton, which is at the 
Gallery in Addmde^treet, were cmidderably dcngated even nken the mirror was 
moving with a ccunpaia^vely low velocity. 

H- 

For tl^ purpose d incur^^sing the chances of cksmdng sparks, &c., when ibdr up- 
pemwee caiaiiot be ecunmanded at tl^ moment tlie mirror is in the proper poddon to 
rafiect to the eye^ 1 ^opose to employ a minw with |K>lygc»ial kces symmetric 
eaS&y p^cedwith respect to themds of rotation, a hexagon for instimcse, hg,t» wbrnns 
«, bis the mcrrlpgas^^ and e three cd^ die ledectlng sufffices. mie rota^ 

dcm d ^ md% M die object be cordmnoody luiiuiio^,mx luminous be sue* 

oeasiVi^ pr^si^ted to the eye^ all occupying the same po^on ; mid if Ihe l^^ be 
transtet, m ^laE have sax times the munber of chances of ekmsvmg Ti^edkm 
than if one redeetiE^ suiku^ oidy were employed. It is the mres me not mreuifur 

ones, but the iMferesme is scaiedy imtheable wh^ the radius of ^ poi^^p^md see* 
dim is very imi^ oam^pmed whh die distaame cf the iustiiious object yikkk we^ 
be the case in all om exp^ko^ats. 
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j^res)^ to desei^ tiieea. 


The liBi^taiieoiisBe^ ei iSm iight of deetrk^y of ^gh x^i^derei i 

1^ the preeedliig inves^^atiims, the mea&s of observiog^ ts^IIj ^iiae^^og 

pl^ome^ doling a i^gle instant of their continued action, and imiking a 
variety of expmm^ts rek^ds^ to the motions of bodi^ when their snccesdve post- 
titms follow each other too qnk^kiy to be seen tinder ordinary <ircninstaiices. 

A few dlivioiis instances will at present soffice. A rapidly moving wheel, lar a re> 
voiving disc on which any object is psunted, seems perfectly stationary wlmn illu- 
minated by the explosion of a charged jar. Insects mi the wing appear, by the ssnne 
means, fixed in the mr. Vibrating ^rings-are seen at rest in their defected po^thms. 
A rapid succession of driqis of water, appearing to the eye a condamms str^m, is 
seen to be what it really is, not what it ordinarily appears to be, &c. 


The preening expenments having been directed rather to detect elongations and 
deviations than to measure them, 1 am not prepared to state the results with numeri- 
cal accuracy. I shall endeavour to supply this deficiency in further Investigatlmis, 
but must at present content myself vdtfa stating the following gfmaai condnstons, 
deduced from the appearances which 1 have observed, though, 1 must allow, irore 
accurately performed experiments are required before they can be conddered as fully 
established. 1st, The velocity of electiidty thrmigh a copper wire exceeds that of 
light through the planetary space. 2ndly, The disturbance of electric equibbrium in 
a wire communicating at Its extremities with the two coatings of a charged jar,teavds 
with equal velocity from the two ends of the wire, and occurs latest in the middle of 
Ihe circuit. 3rdly, l%e light of electricity in a state ^ high tension has a less dura- 
ti<m than the millionth pstft of a secemd. 4thly, The eye is capable of perceivii^ 
objects distinctly, which are presented to it during the sanm small Int^vai of rime. 

By ^rosecuring these researches with instmm^ts of higher power, mid greater 
accuracy In their mdieations, numerical laws may be estabHslied for a large class of 
j^ienon^oa, riie rdkrions of adiich we have Imd hitherto no means of obsming. Ihe 
f^irive vdoeitms d* electricity in dlffemit metallic wires ; rite modlfiearioi^ In the 
vdocity of dectricity In di^fer^t stah^ of tendon wb^ passing riirmgh the same 
conduet<^, if my such difibences must ; the durarion oi the electric spark imd^ 
different dreumstanees of tensimi and quanrity, Ac., wili be among t^^ olijectB ei 
iiivest%ati^. 
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